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Introduction. 


<o»-— ■ 

The problems arising from the contact betvveen the East and 
the West are at the present fame exciting an amount of interest 
which they did never before. Of these problems, few are of deep- 
er interest than those ensuing from the presence of British mle in 
India, One of the most obvious resnlfs of that role and of the 
English edncation imparted under its an^ices^ has been the grow- 
ing demand for reforms in the administratire system so as to make 
it increasiagly responsible to the people. There is no question here 
of any conflict with tradition or cnstom. But not so in the sphere 
of social and religions life. The working of the new ideas in this 
sphere has often been obscnre and sometimes seemingly incoherent. 
The value of Sir Narayan Ohandavarkar's speeches and writings 
which are collected together in this volume, is that they give us an 
insight into the social forces that have been set in motion, and 
throw light on what is dark or nninteUigible in their operation 
They hare also the further value that we can trace in them through 
many a forgotten episode the history of social and religious reform in 
Western India from its early beginnings in the last century. The first 
four papers in the volume, which are devoted to an examination of the 
position of social reform in 1887, are a model of what such enquiries 
should be. By a close and careful statement of facts, the writer shows 
that there is no real reaction and that the so-called educated re- 
actionaries among the iSlndoos are, in spite of themselves, feeling 
the need of progress and wish to show that it is they who are the 
true reformers,'* It is interesting to note, in view of the reforms 
which have been introduced in the University courses of study during 
Sir Narayan Ohandavarkar’s vice-chancellorship, tiiat tweniy-four 
years ago he noted that the reactionary talk of the time in social 
matters was ** simply illustrative of the fact that our students are 
taught to cram and not to think.” ** It affords” he added, •''no 
ground whatever for the condemnation of the pohcy of higher 
cdncation, which is doing, however slowly, what its promoters 
intended it should first do — ^it is creating a spirit of enquiry and 
discussion, which is a hopeful sign. 

The two papers which follow arc of considerable importance to 
the student of Ihdian social reform. The path of social reform bas 
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often been sought to be hindered by the doctrine of " the line of least 
resistance — a phrase which the late Mr. Justice Telang had used 
in one of his speeches. The doctrine is heard even nowadays in 
association with Mr. Telang’s name. It may be hoped that the 
publication of the paper entitled “ the Triang school ” in this 
volume, will have the effect of putting an end to this wide-spread mis- 
apprehension. Sir Narayan Ohandavarkar tells us that Mr. Telang 
explained to him that he (Sir. Telang) had meant to emphasise in 
his lecture nothing more than an ordinary tendency of indindnals 
and societies to move forward, avoiding conflict andincou'^nience as 
far as possible, and not to lay down "reform along the line of least 
resistance ” as a principle of action. " I asked him, " continues Sir 
Narayan, " whether ho meant to convey that reformers who rose 
high above their fellows in spite of opposition and difficulties, and 
dared to foHow their conviotions, regardless of resistance, were 
men who wasted their energies, and also whether he did not be. 
hove in the law of social progress — the law that progress has 
been generally achieved through the insistence of the prophet of 
individualism. He said he fuUy believed in the individufal force of 
great refonners and the force of individual example as a factor of 
social or any other reform.” Mr. Telang gave practical proof of 
his belief in iudividuality by his conduct on some critical questions 
at a later date. It is difficult at this day to understand how Mr. 
Telang oame to bring in a mechanical law, true only of bodies 
which have no self-directing principle in them, in a discourse on 
social reform. It is not along the line of least resistance but rather 
along that of most resistance that mankind has progressed from 
savagely to civilization. Every secret wrung from Nature, every 
step m man’s moral advanoement,haB been at the cost of persistence 
against difficulty and opposition. " All progress, ” as Sir N/arayan 
finely says, "is through conflict, and once feed a people on the idea 
that they must avoid struggle and inconvenience, you rob them of 
the prospect and capacity of that which forms the best part of its 
maUh — the prospect and oapamfy of breeding great and true, high 
and heroic, suffering and struggling characters, who serve their 
people by being the conscience of tiieir country. ” 

The paper on " the Mandhk school ” brings out forcibly Sir 
Narayan Ohandavarkaris attitude towards genuine orthodoxy. 

" At heart,” he says of Mr. Mandlik, " he was a man of the old 
school. He worshipped his idols, believed & caste, and hated 



ohange. But lio was a man of convictions. There was no 
oye-wash in Ms idol-worsMp; and he did not try to make 
a trade of idolatiy, as some do who praise it as the only tme mode 
of worsMp; though they believe in neither Gh)d or gods. He was 
true to his faith in the caste system, for he did not know the art 
of dining in hotels and at the same time posing as a pare oasteman.^' 
Bao Saheb Handlik was, perhaps, the most determined opponent 
whom social reformers had to face in his time, but he was an 
honest and downright opponent and the opposition of such a man 
does no harm to a great cause. “ The Bao Saheb by Ms opposition 
enabled the reformers to search thmr own conduct and their con- 
science and to see more clearly than before that they must be pre- 
pared fox solid work and self-saoiidce if they wanted to win 

To have an opponent of Bao Saheh Mandhk’s stamp must help and 
does help rather than retard the cause of social reform.” But tMs 
generous appreciation of the man does not conceal from the writer 
the essential weakness of the poht^ of looking solely to the past 
for inspiration. He says : ** Hot to break ofi our moorings, not 
to break away from the past, to be cautious and slow, are all fine 
phrases and good advice, so far as they go. But human nature is full 
andfond of the past, at least in India, so inert and supine that there 
is no danger of any reformer running headlong and revolutionising 
society. Bather, it may and must do good to have advice offered 
the other way— it is so much needed where a Himalaya of super- 
stition has to be moved,” Hot that Sir Harayan Ohandavar* 
kar has no appreciation for the teachings of our sages and thinkers 
in the past. He speaks again and again of them with profound 
reverence. But he protests against the spirit of “ blind patriotism” 
and exhorts Ms countrymen to cultivate the broad nationalism 
preached by Baja Bam Mohan Boy and other leaders of the 
modem theistio movement in India. 

The address delivered at the annual meeting of the Madras 
Hindu Social Beform Association m 1896, is a comprehensive 
survey of the several problems connected with social reform. Mr^ 
Ohandavarkor, as he was then, had accepted the invitation with 
the promptness with wMoh he has allied himself with every 
struggling cause which appealed to his sympathy. That was the 
first occasion on wMch the writer of tMs Introduction met hi™ 
personally. The meeting was held in the Anderson Memorial Hall 
attached to the Christian College, which was filled from fioor to 
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coiling. Hr. OlicutlaTaTkar’s address made an impression not 
o&sily forgotten. This is one of the most important spoeohos in 
tho volume for the reason that it is practically a statement of the 
problem os a v^hole from all stand-points. Mr. Ohandavarkar 
asks tho social reformer not to despair because of tho failure of 
tho religious and social reformers of tho past to effect any abiding 
improvement. While old difficulties osist, now instruments are 
at his ( tho modern reformer’s ) disposal.” Tho infiuoncos amidst 
which the modem reformer has to work out the social problem, are 
peculiarly his own. They had never any counloipart in the past, 
Tho passage dealing with tho question, namely '' should social reform 
precedo pohtical reform,” has at present a purely historical inter- 
est. Even extreme politicians have come to realise shat the somal 
system has to be remodelled at important points in order that it may 
sustain a higher type of political organization, and that wo cannot 
think of democratic institutions so long as the depressed classes 
remain whore they are and so long as tho religious differences 
among Hindu, Mahomodan, Pomi and Ohristian people involve dif- 
ferences of intellectual outlook and Social ideals. Hr. Ohandavarkar 
deprecates putting one kind of reform forward to the exclusion of 
others for, he says, tho ruling impulse at different times differs 
and conscience awakened in one direction rarely fails to be 
awakened in other directions also. ”The fact is,” ho observes, “ that 
when tho pohhician talks of our rights, our natioaolity ond our 
daim to be ruled justdy and equitably — when he says that tho 
times have changed and with them political institutions and laws 
must ohonge, the social reformer is able to put his own claim for- 
ward and bring to his aid the progressive spirit generated by n 
desire for political advancement.” 

But though reforms of all kinds are helpful. Sir Narayan 
Ohandavarkar himself has been more drawn to social and religious 
reform than to politics. This is the logical consequence of his 
conception of the method and moaning of progress. The individual 
'oan do something himself in social and reUgious reform whereas in 
politics he must wait upon his fellows. And this doing of some- 
thing by the individual, this reaction of the individual to his own 
idea, is the mainspring of all social progress, “ The notion that 
because a man who firmly stands up for ins own convictions is 
ex-communicated, he ceases to exercise any infiuence over his 
oaste and retards the cause of reform,” he says '<is amply 
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bome out to be erroneous by all the moTements of history 

No reformer wishes to be separate from his people ; but because 
the people separate from him by proclaiming the ban of es-com- 
municatiou against him^ it is not to be supposed that the separa- 
tion causes a destruction of his peisonality and the influence of his 
example.” The individual is the only instrument which society 
has for giving efEect to an idea. If the indiridnal is paralj^ed and 
prevented from responding to his highest impulses; it is society 
which suffers most in the long run. 

In this as in almost every one of his speeches on social reform 
Sir Narayan Ohandavarkar gives expression to his intense faith in 
the capacity of Hindu women to respond to the demands that modem 
life may make on them, if only they are afforded adequate 
opportunity. This faith in Indian womanhood and faith in the 
Indian masses are the sheet-anchor of his social philosophy. In 
his essay on “ Hindu Protestantism ” he tells us that it is one of 
the most striking features of the country that caste-ridden as the 
people are, even among the most degraded of ^S'udras, who have 
been known as kCahars, we come across men who are remarkable 
for their spiritual insight, and who elevate us as we hear them by 
their simple and aoul-stiiiing way of reciting the songs and re- 
counting the doings of some of the best and greatest of our saints. 

Among the addresses delivered at the Social Conference, the 
one ddivered at the Benares Conference in December 1905, is 
worthy of special notice. Taking the ancient Gfiyitii prayer as his 
text, he there develops the idea that Hinduism is a religion of Light, 
that the pursuit of Light was its highest aim, and that the salvation 
of India lies in accepting Light from whichever side it may come. ' 
“ Axe we children of Light now?” he asks in a thrilling passage. 
^Hnstitutions and customs, good enough perhaps for times for which 
they were devised, intended to meet the wants, the necessities and sur- 
rounding circunutances of particular ages, as suited to the environ- 
ment, according to the Light that then itiione in the minds of our 
ancestors, have exalted themsd.ve3 at the sacriflee of their end j and 
the central ideal of the people, the yearning for the light which 
discovers a new age, new necessities, new aspirations, has been 
obscured by the ideal of blind usage and custom, with the result 
that We have become seekers after the very darlness which we are 
taught by the Eishis to avoid.” The Benares address attests to 
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fihe almost passionate love wbioh Sir Narayan OIiandayarkaT bears 
to whatever' is Highest and best in E^da onltare, and to hla deep- 
rooted b^ef that the ancient idealS; if loyally and intelligently ap- 
plied, can ^ve ns all the strength and support needed to face the 
problems with which we are or may hereafter be confronted. 

Sir Narayan Ohandavarkar has often spoken warmly of the 
family life of the F arsis. The paper on "Beli^ons and Social 
Eeform among the Farsis” oonttdns much which the present genera? 
tion has forgotten. At a (dme when reaction in sodal and religions 
matters is diowing itself among them it is stimulating to be 
reminded of the courage and conviction with which the first gene- 
rations of Fard reformers overcame the forces of prejudice and 
superstition. 

The next section in the volume consists of " Addresses to 
Stndents.’^ Students have always had a warm comer in Sir 
Harayan Ohandavarkar's heart. His address on " The Hesponsl- 
bilities of Students ’’ reads to-day as fresh as it was when spoken 
tweniy-fivB years ago. This paper is not so much a set address as 
the speaker thinking aloud for the benefit of tiie young men 
who heard him. He gives his views here on sociad, political 
and religious matters with the same freedom as if he were speak- 
ing to himself. " Political activity^ political agitations,'' he says^ 
“ are oertaicly good. They have &eir value and I do uob for one 
moment mean to ignore their vdue. But what we do with one 
hand let ns not nndo with the other. Iiet not the principle of 
elevation which we try to infuse into onr people by means of onr 
political activities, be allowed to he counteracted by the principle 
of fatalism which our present social arrangements and our present 
rdigioos beliefs teach them Let ns reform and correct the 
latter, so that onr political activities may be hdped and supported, 
instead of being opposed by fhem," Political aspiration, in other 
words, is not snfiScient : it most be sustained and supported by 
action iu the social aud tdigious field. And he exhorts young 
men as he has exhorted them scores of times since to have 
moral courage which means ** that a man who thinlra and feels 
that a certain thing is right, stands by his opinions and convic- 
tions, adheres to them faithfoUy and unflinchingly, looks to no 
public applause or favour, but does his best to act up nobly and 
fearlessly to bis principles." Agtin, in tiie paper on <'Aims of 



Life,” lie says "each individual is a force, whetHer for good- or 
evil, however poor and humble he might be.” Be strong, be bray;e, 
be modest, this is the burden of his message to young men. 

The address on ‘ Mr. Justice Telang as a Student ’ is a very 
good illustration of Sir Narayan Ohandavarkar's gift of- biogra- 
phy. With a few simple touches, ho calls up the figure of Mr. 
Justice Telang as he was, a student to the end of his life. The 
various influences which went to make up the charming persona- 
lity of the distinguished man, are analysed and esiplained. And 
all tins IS so naturally done that the reader does not feel that^ 
here is one man sitting in judgment over another. 

I must not pass over the two Oonvooation addresses without- 
pointing out that, while Sir Narayan Ohandayarkar knows better 
than almost any one else the weak points of the educated Indian, 
he has been most emphatic in protesting against the wholesale 
charges of moral and religious corruption that have been brought 
against young India by soma excited publicists. I have no 
concern,” he says in the first address, “ that wo are or eyer s,^ll 
be a godless people. Grodlessness is not a charge that can be justly 
brought against either our youth or our educated men. The 
spiritual faculty is innate in us and the sense of the Supreme Soul 
which we drank in as it were with our motneris mi l k , if I may 
say so, cannot disappear merely because the educaMon wo are 
given is secular.” These addresses were delivered at a time when 
great changes in the University courses of study wore being con- 
sidered, the m ftin object of whidi was to give Science a^ more 
hnportant place than^ it had occupied in the past. Sir Narayan 
sympathised with this object but, as against the extremists of 
physical science, ho points out that, properly taught, literaiy 
• studies are .of no less educational value than soiontifie studies. He 
maintains that both, in fact, are capable of the same benefits and 
liable to the same abuses and, further, that no amount of scientific 
instnmtion cw impart the same moral stimulus as poetry and 
literature. 

The speeches given in the Political section are few but they 
include the important pronouncement which Mr. Ohandavarkar 
made at the Tn/liaTi National Congress held in Calcutta in 1886 on 
Oounoa Eeform. The history of the subject is traced here and^ it 
is maintained that there is nothing in the Indian character which 
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unfits it to 'nrork a systom of roproaontative Governmont. Tlio 
Presidoniaal address at the Lahore Congress, delivered as it was on 
the morrow of a groat famine, deals almost exolasively with the 
position of the ryot and the moans of improving it. iEhe spoeohes 
made in England as a member of the Congress deputation of 1885, 
are hriofiy summarised. They made a great impression on the audi- 
ences to which they were addressed by their sobriety, moderation, 
and fairness as much as by the ready eloquence of the speaker, 

• 

The next section is not very happily headed ** Miscellaneous 
Section. The first paper in this section, written daring the 
height of the agitation on the Bill to raise the age of consent to 
12 years, oontains a historical review of the instances in which the 
British Government had legislated on customs which have a reli- 
gious or social bearing. This paper is a valuable contribution to the 
history of social reform in India, and will be frequently consulted 
by social reformers. The twelve papers on Wordsworth's ^‘Prelude" 
at the end of this section, are discourses addressed to weekly 
classes in the Students’ Brotherhood. In them Sir Narayan 
Chondavarkar’s love of Nature and lore of books have free play, 
Wordsworth is the poet nearest his ideal, though ho does not fail to 
see, as he recently said to this writer, that a study of Wordsworth 
has a tendency rather to confirm Indian students in their instinct 
for contemplative quietism. Wordsworth’s philosophy has much in 
common with Hindu conceptions of the Universe, and the points 
of resemblance are brought out in a very striking manner in 
some of these papers. The paper on the Woman-Boul in tiiis 
Section, calls for special mention. The important part which 
woman has always played and is destined to play in the 
evolution of humanity towards higher ideals, is a favourite theme? 
and the lecture, which was ddivered at a meeting of the ladies * 
of the Bombay National Indian Association, may well form the 
first of a series on Indian heroines. 

The contents of the Beligious Section are, in one sense, the 
most important of this collection. To Sir Narayan Ohandavarkar 
religion is not a matter of set forms, but a matter of life. In his 
addresses, social, political and literary, the religious motive is 
always very near. Some of the principal thoughts which appear 
again and again in his religious ntterances may be mentioned. 
Nature gives ns the clue to God’s ways. In society God’s ways are 
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best revealed in the manner of little children and in the simple; un- 
sophisticated lives of the common people. The small things of life 
oonnt for more in spiritaal development than the great things of 
\7hichpeopls talk most. There is no distinction between men’s duties 
as religious, social and so on. Every duty is a religious duty and 
the realization of religion is through faithful dealing in everyday 
life. Some of the summaries of the sermons are fragmentary. More- 
over they convey no idea of the force and power which impressed the 
audience at the time when they were spoken. One of the best illus- 
trations is the last noble sentences in the sermon on the late Mr. 
Justice Eanade, closing with the calm assurance that ^^He watches 
us from his place above, from his place 

Where meteors shoot, clouds form, 

Lightninga are loosened, 

Stars come and go ! Let joy break with the storm. 

Peace let the dew send ! 

Lofty designs must close in like effects ; 

Loftily lying 

Leave him —still loftier than the world suspects 

Living and dying,” 

The aptness and felicity of these grand lines of Browning in 
the context, may be said to be typical of Sir Narayan Chandavar- 
kat’s happiest vein of quotation. 


Bombay^ 
Augmt Ut 1911, 


K. Natarajan. 
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Hindu Social Reform. 


I. 

EDUeATION & REAeTION. 

■ . . ■ ■■■ 

( Times of India, dated JSth^ December 1887. ) 

There are various problems oonceming the people of this 
cbnntry, the study of which presents very interesting and instruct* 
ive features to the inquisitive foreigner. Among those none 
seems to me to require closer attention than the problem of their 
social progress. It is remarkable how widely difierent views pre-* 
vail upon the subject, and that, too, among intelligent and thought* 
fol men. Some, for instance, are apt to regard the question of 
social reform amopg the Hindoos as -a most complicated question, 
on which it is extremely difficult to arrive at any satisfactory con- 
clusion. They think that the social life of the Hindoos is and will 
long remain an enigma to Englishmen, because the customs and 
manners of the former are entirely different from those of the 
latter. We often hear it said that the Hindoo is steeped in the 
conservatism of bigotry of some centuries, and that it is, therefore, 
almost a hopeless thing to expect that he wiE take in the progressive 
idea of the West, There are others, who are known to say that, 
in spite of oE that the Englishman has done and is doing for the 
intellectual and social advancement of the country, he will never 
be able to acMeve success, and that England’s somal mission in the 
East at least is bound to be a.failure.' We are told that while 
English education has produced a comparatively small number of 
writers and speakers, who are ready to speculate about the poli- 
tical destinies of the country, it has failed to -supply it with men, 
who wiE apply their knowledge to the social improvement of their 
countrymen. We have, it is said, shoals of pohtical prattlers, - but 
where, you are asked, are your 'social reformers 2 The educated 
Hindoo is represented as still clinging to the customs and beliefs of 
his superstitious ancestors without having faith in them. * He ' stiE 
observes the rules of caste,. stiE- gives Ms infant daughters in 
marriage, and is stiE afraid of raising Ids hand, against jonforcod 



widowhood. Among tho mon who iako do gloomy a view o! the 
sabjooi;, there are soverah who dedare that however much you may 
eduoato and enlighten the Hindoo, ho will remain wedded to his 
old and inveterate onstoms, and refaso to move out of the path of 
his forefathers unless you disturb him out of it by the application 
of legislative force. 

In proof of all this wo are asked to look at the retrograde tend* 
enoy, which is said to bo just now observable among the majority 
of educated Hindoos, and our attention is pointodly called to the 
mannsr in which a largo number of native writers and speakers 
—men cultured in thb arts and scionoos of the West— are at this 
moment defending the customs of infant marriage and enforced 
widowhood. Undoubtedly, if wc looked to the passing events of 
the present day alone and based our judgment as to the prospects 
of social reform among the Hindoos on them exclusively, We should 
dnd mnoh to dishearten us. When a little more than fifty years 
ago the battle between English vs Yernacular Education was 
fought with great energy in India, several authorities of repute 
predicted that English education would fail to liberaliae the native 
intolleot and effect the social emancipation of the Hindoos. The 
celebrated Orientalist, Dr. Horace Wilson, was one of them and in 
a letter on The Education of the Natives of India, " dated the 
5 th of December, 1855, published in a periodical called the Asiatia 
Journal, he ei^ressed his views in the most candid terms. He 
said There are welUknown instances of individuals of rank 
and education, who have acquired the elegancies of language, who 
are not the less bigotedly devoted to their national behef. If it 
is expected that a knowledge of the English language will work a 
beneficial change in the principles of the people, the end will most 
assuredly be disappointing. That was a bold prophecy, and those 
who fifty'two years ago felt disposed to differ from Dr. Wilson 
probably thought 'that his view was coloured by a somewhat ex* 
dusive partiality for purely Oriental learning. But on those who 
are now reading the old prophecy by the light of certain current 
events, or what Hindoo reformers are known to call “ the signs of 
the times, " it is at first sight likdy to leave a different impression, 
because, to judge merely from the mode in which the controversy 
on social reform among the Hindoos is at present conducted, it 
would appear that the majority of their writers and speakers were 
more or leas opposed to that reform and were eager to retain the 



«a8t(mi9, wMoh among all onlightened nationa ara regarded ae the 
rdlcs of a backward, if not a barbarotiB, state of sociely. There 
is a wave of reaction running all over the coontiy, and its efieota 
seem to be as strongly perceptible among the Mahrattas as nmnng 
the Bengalis. We have wiiters .educated in colleges openly de« 
daring that their British rulers oonunltted a great piece of folly in 
passing the law legalising the remarriage of Hindu widows. They 
cannot sea the soundness of the logic or &e chivalry of the senti- 
ment of those who passed that law, not because they thought that 
it would save aU Hindoo widows from the pains and penalties of 
perpetual widowhood, but because they fdt that, if it should bring 
relief to at least a single Hindoo widow, it would justify itself 
in the eyes of both God and man. The present system of female 
education is denounced as a snare and a delusion ; and we are ask* 
ed to spend the money, which is devoted to girls’ schools, for the 
education of boys Women, we are seriously told, were made not 
to be educated, but to bear children. The Hindoo reformer is re- 
presented as a mean, hypocritical, and dishonest coward, who 
speaks and writes in favour of reform, not because he has any 
sincere faith in it, but because he wishes to secure the good graces 
of influential Huropeans, The Huropean ladies and gentlemen, who 
interest themsdves in the social improvement of people, and 
partienlarly in the elevation of Hindoo womanhood, are asked to 
mind their own business and reform their own society. Pandita 
Bamabai is described as coUeoting subsoriptions in America, not so 
much with a view to provide an asylum for Hindoo widows, as to 
provide a home for herself. 

This and more of the kind that one just now finds in the writ- 
ings of many native papers may indeed make the most enthu- 
siastic champions of higher education somewhat sceptical as to the 
good it was expected to do and is said to have done. If the rc- 
aciionary tendencies, which are ^tnessed by ns at the present day, 
among the majority of Hindoo writers and speakers, are to be re- 
garded as sometlung more than a mere paiss^g phase of the times, 
then they may be said to furnish a very good ground for the con- 
demnation, not only of Uie Hindoos as a hopelessly backward and 
bigoted race, but, what is of far greater importance, of also the at- 
tempts which have since more thou half a century been made by 
the British rulers of India to educate and elevate the iiunds of the 
native. Pessimistic writers in the native press, who are wont to 



dilftte on wliat they call the evilrof ‘EngUsli ynlo, and who have-* 
persuaded thoTUselvos that more harm than good has resulted from 
it to the country; seem to mo to forgot tho circumstances under 
which tho foundations of our educational policy wore laid. Those 
oircumstancos bear eloquont testimony to tho anxiety shown by 
fliose who founded British rule in. India for tho intellectual and 
moral advancement of its people. It is usual with some people to 
talk and write of what they reprosont as England's greed, but thoy 
forget that if England were greedy, sho would havo refused from 
tho commoncomont to take any stops for tho intellectual and moral 
advancement of India’s pooplo. Tho earlier Anglo-Indian rulers, 
who made tho “ India of tho Queon ”, wore not more soldiers, but 
they were also statesmen; and their statesmanship was marked by 
a high and noble sense of regard, not so much for tho commercial 
advancement and political aggrandisement of England as of tho 
regeneration of India’s vast population. Though there were not 
wanting men to warn thorn that it would be suicidal to educate the 
people of a conquered country hke India, they did not for a 
moment falter in their resolution, but took the step boldly and most 
deliberately ; and they deserve all the greater prtuse for it because 
the step was taken at a time when the native commumty them- 
selves, so far from giving them even the slightest encouragement; 
viewed their educational policy often with indifference, and some- 
times even opposed it. In a speech which the late Sir Erskine 
Berry, than whom the natives of this Presidency have not had a 
truer friend, and wj^o spared no efforts in his days to promote the 
cause of higher education among them, dehvered on the 11th of 
February 1852, at the annual distnbution of pnzes to the success- 
ful students of the Elphinstone Institute, he pointed out the difScul- 
ties with which the English statesmen of that time, who were 
anxious to educate and enlighten the people of India, had to con- 
tend. “ There are, ” he observed, " many shrewd men of the 
world, who look upon native education as a mere delusion — a con- 
cession to the public opinion of England, as expressed by the voice 
of Parliament ; or, at best, as an innocent, amiable e^eriment, 
but without any real pith or substance. Others, again, who think 
higher of native inteUect and capacity, take an exclusively English 
and Governmental view of the subject— rand these consider our edu- 
cational proceedings purely suicidal. ’’ Nor was that all. Sir 
!^r3kine Perry made no secret at the same time of the fact, that 



** among tlie uabives themselves, there is a large, a wealthy, and in 
many respects an influential body, such as is to be found in all 
countries of the world, who are very well contented with things 
as they are, and who look with an evil eye, though they do not ex- 
press much open opposition, at the attempts which are being made 
by a few foreigners to improve and elevate the ri&ing generation 
of India.” The Board of Education, writing on the 5th of January, 
1844, to the Government of Bombay, observed : — “ Prejudice 
against innovation, suspicion of covert purposes on the part of 
Government, and an almost total insensibility to the true advantages 
of knowledge meet and thwart the zealous instructor in India at 
every turn.” In spite of all this, the British pursued their noble 
policy undeterred by the diffioulties before them. And nobly did 
they persevere. They actually went so far as to bribe the younger 
generation of natives into receiving the blessings of a 
liberal education. They reserved appointments in the public 
service for them, founded scholarships and prizes for 
the encouragement of native students and enjoined 

by means of a Begnlation upon their officials the 

duty of bringing periodically to the notice of Government 
any suggestions that may present themselves for native impro. 
vement.” All this is matter of history, on which Englishmen may 
look with just pride, and which alone, evon if there were nothing 
else in British rule to commend it to the few pessimistic writers 
in the native press, ought to make these latter tliink twice before 
writing the diatribes against the Government wliich now and then 
disfigure the columns of a certain section of tho Yemacular press. 
England’s object in laying tho foundations of a liberal educational 
policy was higher than tho object of more self-interest. That object 
will be found in the best and most distinct language express- 
ed by the foremost Anglo-Indian statesmen of the earlier 
years of British India. In this minute on education, dated the 
10th March, 1824, Mouutstnart Elphinstone distinctly pointed out 
that the scope of his plan of education was not to provide clerks 
for public offices, ” 'but ** to difiuse knowledge among all orders of 
tho people of tho country, and to concur with other causes in rais- 
ing them in time to level with the European nations.” Tho Eon. 
3tr. J. r, Willoughby in a minute ho wrote on the I2th of January, 
1850, said : — “ It is by education alone that we can hope gradual* 
ly to elevate and improve it ” ( ». c., tho standard of morals 



among natives ) " and to dUpeno the mists of ignorance and 
enpeMtitions vhicli noTv darken the land. ” " For these senii^ 
monis, ” he oontinned, " I am, for the most part, indebted to 
tho Hon, Mr. Elphinstono. Similar language Trill be found used 
by the late Hoard of Ednoation. In their annual report for lSd4, 
they said : — “ Tho object of Govornmont wo tako to bo perfectly 
distinct and iutoUigiblo, namely, to make as vigorous an impros* 
bion upon tho Asiatic mind as possible— to rouse it from tho torpor 
into Tvhich it has subsided for some hundred j;ears past, and to 
place it in a condition for receiving and digesting tho results of 
European progress and civilization. ’’ Abandoning for a moment 
the curt and cold stylo of official documents, tho Board continues 
to say in the same report Wherever vro find gross intellectual 
darkness, wo are sure to meet Tvith grovelling superstition and 
the worst forms of priostoraft, A lax morality is tho inevitable 
offspring of such unholy union, and it is only by the introduction 
of light as a sort of moral police, that any effectual warfare con 
be expected to bo waged against these enemies of the human raoc^* 
For truth has such a look and snch a mien 
As to be loved, needs only to be seen. ^ 

When, again, in June, 1862, the new Poona OoUoge ( now called 
tho Deccan OoUege } was formally opened by Mr. Warden, then 
Judioial Commissioner of the Deccan, and one of the Members of 
the Board of Education, in the course of a speech in which ha 
entreated the native gentry assembled before him to utilise the 
College and reap from it tho benefits of education, he road out 
to them tho following extracts from a despatch from tho Court 
of Directors to the Government of Madras . — The improvements 
in education, which most effectuidly oontribnte to elevate the 
moral and intellectual oondition of a people, ore tiiose which con> 
oem the education of the higher class — of tlie persons possessing 
leisure and natural influence over the minds of their countrymen. 
By raising the standard of instruction among these classes, you 
would oveutually produce a much greater and more beneficial 
change in the ideas and feelings of the commumty than you can 
hope to produce by acting directly on the more numerous class. 
Having read those extracts, Mr. Warden, imploringly said to his 
native audience " Close, then, 1 beseech you, mih tho offer 
that is made to yon.” 

One 18 perhaps apt to be painfully reminded of all this by the 



iWBctionaty writinga of many of the native writers and speaker* 
who have been educated in our schools and colleges. As shown 
above^ these schools and colleges were established with, among 
other objects, the view of enabling the men that should be 
trained in them to contribute to the moral and social improvement 
of the masses ; and if it turned out that a larger number pf these 
men were using their higher education, not for the purpose of 
removing, but perpetuating, the causes of superstitions and ig- 
norance among their people by defending foolish customs and ridi- 
culing and maligning those engaged in their abolition, there would, 
indeed, be good ground for regret and disappointment at the fact 
that so noble and high-minded an effort as that made by the 
British rulers to educate the higher classes in India had led to such 
deplorable results. But I should ask the thoughtful reader to 
pause a little before jumping to any such conclusion, either as to 
the results of higher education among the natives, or as to the 
prospects of social reform among the Hindoos. Before he can form 
any sound judgment upon them, he must go deeper into the 
question and consider it not in relation to and by the light of 
current events, but with the aid of all those forces which have 
heeu at work and which, slowly and yet surely, are socially trans- 
forming the Hindoo community, These forces it is not easy to 
discover, because they do not exert their influence openly and 
directly, but none the less they are silently producing beneficial 
effects and furthering in a way the cause of social reform among 
the Hindoos. 


II. 

THE PeReES Rt WORK. 

An old Hindoo gentleman, who is both educated aud enlighten, 
ed, reoButiy remarked to an Hnglish friend that the greatest re- 
form he had lived to practise was the being able to make use of 
soda water openly without encountering the prejudice or evoking 
the opposition of his caste. He observed that his father would 
never have tolerated such a thing had he lived to witness 
it. Twenty or thirty years ago mrthodox Hindooism would have 
treated it as a gross breach of caste discipline, and visited the 
offender with condign punishment. But, said the Hindu gentloman 
in question, all is changed now,’ and scores of Hindoos are to bo 
found daily coasttnuog the beVerage whioh a quarter of a century 



ago \vas rogardod as ^Uutod water. When X hoard of the remark 
it rooallod to my mind an obaoxvaiion, which an English writer, 
who mado his reputation in Bombay as a journalist, and who since 
his roliromont from this country has entered the House of 
Commons, used ofton to make in his paper, that the best because 
the most 4 ofiicient social reformer in India was the Parsee, who sold 
doda water at the railway stations and carried on a silent crusade 
against caste. We are somnoh accustomed to speak of the Hindus 
as a caste'riddon and conservative race that conversions of the 
kind noticed above are apt to escape attention. And yet if wo but 
oxamiue the oonservatism of that people more minutely, wo shall 
find that it is not altogether influenced by blind sentiment, but has 
a good deal of adaptibility about it. The Hindoos have surely 
many failings, but want of intelligence is certainly not one of them. 
Their shrewdness has struck all the foreigners who have come in 
contact with them. Undoubtedly, the activity of the Hindu mind is 
more of a speculative than practical charactei — somewhat laclcing 
in what the late John Stuart Mill called '“(the thinking whicli 
ascertains truths instead of dreaming dreams.’' It has generated, 
to quote the same philosopher once more, “ the mystical meta- 
physics ” of the Yedas, but it has, comparatively speaking^ 
failed to form “ the character which improves human life, ” the 
character “ which straggles with natuial powers and tenden- 
cies, ” instead of giving " way to them, ” But whatever mhy 
be its shortcomings, the intdligeuce of the Hindoo enables 
him to think and to realize -at times where his self-interest 
lies. And hence it is perhap that you find him adapting him- 
self to times and circumstancos and accepting changes, at first 
indeed with murmur, but at last with content. This may seem 
to some a somewhat startling statement— to those in partTcular^ 
who are pained by the present revival of orthodox Hindooism 
among educated Hindu Writers and speakers. But tested by 'ihe 
facts of history, the statemout wiU be found to be correct. We are 
living just mow in a period, when Hmdoos are keenly discussing 
the question Whether the young men of their community who 'have 
been, to England ought to be re-admitted into caste. But most .of 
us will perhaps be surprised to learn that there was a time, when 
it was among Brahmins usual to esoommunicate men of their com.- 
mtinity who. came from' Poona and rQsided in Bombay In . 1831, 
R^r. throe years after theioll of thePoahwo, a Mahiatta Byabroin, 
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Iby name Gangadbax Dixit Phadke came to Bombay from Poena 
and lived here for six years. During that period he was employed 
as a Marathi tutor to the officers of the Marine Department. In 
1827 he returned to Poona. He was immediately excommunicated 
by his oasto; merely because he had travelled as far as Bombay 
and crossed the sea. A few years later, his relatives and friends 
requested the Brahmins to administer penance to him and take him 
hack into caste. An inquiry was held, and he was called upon 
to give evidence as to the manner in which he had lived in Bombay. 
The result was that some Brahmins agreed to administer penance to 
him and take him back, and he was taken. Others, however^ refused 
to join him. Sixty years have now elapsed since, this occurred and 
probably the Brahmui of the present day laughs at the ridiculous folly 
of his ancestors who made a mountain out of a molehill and discourag- 
ed even such a small thing as travalhng from Poona and residing in 
Bombay The incident is only one of many which have occurred, and 
which illustrate how the back of Brahmanism is slowly being broken. 
When in 1818 the Peshwa fell, the British, who took his place, 
ofered to give pensions to the Brahmin laymen and priests who 
had been dependent on him. Many refused to close with the offer 
on the ground that it Was irreligious and contrary to the Shastras 
to accept money from the hands of the Mlenchhas. But in time 
they came round and begged for what at first they had contempt- 
uously rejected When the old Sanskrit College, on the ruins of 
which the present Deccan College was founded, was first opened, 
it is said very great difficulty was felt by Govenfinent in getting 
any of the leading Shastris in Poona to accept the post of Principal 
The same, we are told, was the case whenJGoveriunent wanted the 
services of the Shastris to help the Judges of the High Court (then 
called the Sudder Adawlut) in the adjudication of cases arising 
under the Hindoo Law When, again, after the Sanskrit College had 
bsen in eristenoe for some years for the exclusive use of Brahmns 
Government declared it open to all castes, nearly all the Shastris in 
Poona refused to have anything to do with it. The three or four 
Shastris who reoonoiled themselves to theijhange and accepted the 
posts offered to them in the college, were excommunicated by the rest. 
Hitnilnv suspicion was shown, when at a subsequent stage the 
Sanskrit College was turned into an Duglish College But it was not 
long before the change was accepted willingly, “ the Shaster- 
stn^lhg Brahmins — to quote the remarks of the late Sir Brskui 
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l?dr ]7 ~ coming over, not gradually, but in ahoals, to tbe studioa 
of tbo English system, so that, os I anticipated when I assented to 
a much larger Sanskrit endowment than I thought expedient, the 
Bolf-iuterosb of the acute Brahmins is settling the question by 
domonstraidng the uselessness of many of the chairs which we 
retained.” In each of these cases the opposition of Hindu 
orthodoxy did not last long, and what at first had been denounced 
as irreligious and immoral was subsequently accepted os a matter 
of course. 

With these instances before us it would be hardly fair to deS' 
cxibe the Hindoos m a hopelessly conservoiivo and bigoted race 
The spirit of adapt^ihfy is not altogetherly wanting in them, and 
it seems to mo nothing has so much served to bring it out as their 
contact with, and subjection to, the energizing and progressive 
spirit, which forms one of the most elevating features of British 
rule in India, Hor would it be nght in this connection to ignore 
the silent influence which the policy of higher education, liberally 
Initiated by England in this country, has exerted, and is exerting 
in the direction of the social progress of the Hindoos. This, again, 
may seem an astounding proposition to those who are painfully 
impressed by a betrayal of the spirit of social reaction on the part 
of a majority of the present generation of educated Hindoos. But 
it Will not be, I think, demed that if the earlier generation of 
Hindoos who were educated under the same policy, wore able to 
show a more enlightened spirit, it would bo unjust to condemn tbe 
policy of higher education. The blame and responsibihty of tbe 
present lammtable reaction shall in that case have to ha on some 
other shoulders — on, perhaps, certain defects of the educational 
system, to some of which one of the present professors of the 
Eiphinstone OoUega — ^Mr. Forrest, if I mistake not — alluded in hia 
evidence before the Publio Service Oommission. Bub the point bo 
notice here is that the first effects of higher education were certain- 
ly of the most encouraging character, so far as the question of 
sooial reform was ooneerned. In their Beperb for the year 1850-51 
^ page 25, paragraph 7 ), the late Bombay Board of Education 
wrote:— '<In the Island of Bombay, however, where superior educa- 
tion has been much more widely extended, the fruits of it are die* 
playing themselves at an earlier period, and in a more pleasing 
form, than possibly the most sanguine eduoationists could have an^ 
tioipated. It does not, perhaps, Ue within the province of the Board 
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commenced in Angnst; 1849 it is said : — '' The character of the 
Bociety then — as far as the sahjects of essays and disenssion at its 
monthly meetings are concerned — maybe considered as ezclnsirely 
social and educational ” “ The essays which excited the greatest 

interest and led to the greatest amount of discussion ” were those 
whi(d]i dealt \^th questions of female education and early marriage. 
The young men opened schools for girls and taught them« They 
prepared books adapted* to the special requirements of the girls They 
regretted '' the early age ( generally between 10 and 12 ) at which 
the children were withdrawn from the schools, in many cases too 
much against their will,” and attempted to make up for that diffi- 
culty in the way of female education by starting a monthly perio- 
dical so that the girls might be able to read it after they had left 
the schools. In all that they did they had the sympathy and active 
co-operation of their Professors. Dr Beid was one of them, and 
he helped them in a maimer which the Professors and pupils of the 
present day might justly envy. He encouraged them with words 
hke the following — " You must endure for many a long day the 
reproaches and i^e sneers of the ignorant and the heartless. In- 
stead of sauntering quietly along tiie broad high way of usage, you 
must brace your loins for a toilsome journey and climb many a 
Before all, and above all, remember that you must always 
be admieing If you move not forward, you ore going backward." 
Such enlightened leaders and members of the Hindu community as 
Sir Itiungaldas Nathubhai, the Hon lagannath Shankeishet, Mr. 
Bhugwandas Purushottamdas, and Dr Bhau Daji, helped the move- 
ment in favour of female education, and encouraged the young 
educated Hindoos who started it In the year 1862, Sir Bartle 
Frere, then Governor of Bombay, warmly congratulated them on 
the excellent work they had undertaken, and remarked that he 
was " glad to see that the Society adopted, as their standard of 
teaching the principle that the women of any class, must be 
educated to the same extent as the men of the class, and he felt 
assured that the supporters of the Society would not be content 
with any lower measure of success in their efforts ” Further, Sir Bartle 
said that. Government felt assured that the first effect of giving 
a really sound English education to native gentlemen would be 
that they would not only feel desirous to have their ivives 
and daughteis educated, but that they would feel t^solutfly ashamed 
to let them remain in a slate inferior to themsehes as regard' 
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educational adtantagcs” I have italicised these last remarks of Sir 
Bartlc; because there are educated Hindoos. \rho hare received 
University education^ who are this very moment denouncing the 
higher education ofwomen^andteillingthe world that such education 
IS dangerous. In other words, they do not seem to feel •' absolutely 
ashamed’’ to let women remain '‘in a state inferior to themselves as 
regards educational advantages, ” and to use the language of great 
disparagement in writing and speaking of the Girls* High School at 
Poona, But Sir Bartle’s words will also serve to remind my 
readers that the old generation of the educated Hindoos did esert 
themselves to promote the cause of female education, and did 
recognise the principle that women must be as highly educated 
as men The English statesmen who expected that higher educo' 
tion would contribute to the social improvement of India's people, 
may with pleasure recall to their minds the period when the 
earlier generation of educated Hindoos started societies and 
established schools for the promotion of female education, and the 
educated reactionists of the present day will dnd much in the 
history of those societies and sdiools to cover their writings and 
sayings with shame. Nor wa3,fh^\tail. The Students* Society 
was followed by other movements, among which the "Widow 
Remarriage Association deserves the most prominent mention. 
There are. indeed, incidents connected with the history of 
this last body,, which detract somewhat from the highly valuable 
service rendered by many of the educated Hindoos who enthusiasm 
tically identified themselves witli the cause. But the Association, 
nevertheless, did excellent work for nearly twenty years, and if it 
has not succeeded iu popularising the remarriages of Hindoo widows 
among the Hindoos, it has at all events brought the priest-ridden 
portion of that community to tolerate them and the number of 
orthodox men who say that they have no objection to the re-mar- 
riage of a widow who has lost her husband very early in life las 
sensibly, though slowly, increased TheinSnence of the Aesoeia- 
tion in the palmy days of ita life was so much felt among the 
orthodox Hindoos, that when in 1872, a Brahmin gentleman return- 
ed from England, the head priest of the Brahmin community 
received him into caste on administering penance to him, and when 
the orthodox priest? and laymen, who re-admitted him. were asked 
why they had chosen to be so liberal, they said that if they had 
not taken the gentleman back, there was the widow* marriage 
party to receive him into its fold. 



THE P0ReES AT ^WORK. 

( Timn of Iniia^ 15th Dee. I8S6. ) 

The movemoafcs inifaiatied by educated Hindoos for the promcK 
'ion of female education and tbe encouragement of the re-marrlage 
of widows, to which I alluded in my last commumoation, were un- 
doubtedly the result of higher education It is true the times are 
a little changed, and tbe cause of Hindu reform seems 3ust now to 
have fallen on "eril days” and among “evil tongues”. It is, indeed, 
distressing to find many educated men not only refusing to raise 
their hands against soma of their social evils, but eagerly defending 
them , and nothing can bo more disappointing than the attempts 
which ate being made to discredit the cause of education 

and enlightenment. But let us not be altogether misled into dispair 
by them depressing signs Hfuch as its sayings and doings are to 
be regretted and ooniemnsd, the party of educated reactionaries 
as the Hindoo reformers are known to call them, is oven now not 
without soma redeeming features , and these fea tures, such as 
they are, are solely due to the facts that the so-called edueptod 
reactionaries have received the blessings of higher education They 
may have greatly misused that edneatdon —indeed, some of them 
have misused it by defending foohsh customs on very ridiculous 
ground But I do not wish to confine my attention to that part 
of their oouduct simply. It is the bane of all serious controversies 

thatthose who are engaged in them are often led into using the 

language of recrimination 5 and even the party of reform among 
the Hindoos will, perhaps, not fail to admit that it has committed 
errors, though it has certainly not gone the lengths to which its 
opponents have gone “The edusated reictionaries " are not 
failing just at this moment to show some signs of improvement. 
Not a few of the educated Hindoo gentlemen in Oalentta, who 
met a few months ago and talked all sorts of nonsense in defence of 
early marriage, have modified their views and declared that they 
are for a gradual and moderate change More than that, it is re- 
markable that the party of reaction hates to be called reactionary, 
and we are told by its organs in the press that true reformers are 
to be found in its ranks alone. Borne of those organs are telhng 
ns thtjt t^eir party is anxious foy refernj and that it will some day 



declare its programme Thongli felisj condemn Hindoo reformers 
for pleading the cause of female education and advancement and 
for giving more liberty to their women, they cannot bear it beiug 
said that Hindoo ladies are ignorant and do not enjoy freedom. 
Though they write and speak against female education, yet they are 
ashamed to own that they are entirely opposed to it. They tell us 
that they reaUse as much as anybody else the value of instructed 
females in society-only they will see giils instructed, not in 
schools, but at home. More encouraging than even all this is the 
fact that they are not prepared to own in public that they approve 
of the disgraceful drt^^ in which a half-educated Maratha 
writer has satirised the Gkrls’ High School in Poona. Indeed, some 
of them have already begun to say that they have nothing to do 
with the wretched piece and do not even go to witness its exhibi- 
tion on the stage Still farther, the so-called party of reaction 
tried to redeem its shortcomings to some extent when the honour- 
able gentleman, who, nghtly or wrongly, it is not dor me to say. is 
supposed to lead it, inculcated upon the Brahmins, recently as- 
sembled in a meeting convened for the purpose of starting a 
Brahmin Association, the necessity of organising themselves better 
and of moung with the times in view of the changing cironmstances 
and requirements of the present age. 

All this indicates that the so-called educated reactionaries 
among the Hindoos are, in spite of themselves, feeling the need of 
progress and wish to show that it is they who are the true re- 
formers. They may have done nothing as yet and may fail to 
prove that they are as true as their word. But We should not 
judge them hastily. Thought is supposed to precede action, and 
the desire which is expressed by the leading organs of the "educated 
reactionaries" for what they call gradual reform is of itself some 
triumph for the cause of social progress. The danger which was 
some years ago apprehended of that cause dying from inanition and 
indifference no longer exists. Both the party of reform and 
the parly of opposition have been formed, and the first stage cf 
progress— namely, discussion— has been at all events reached. 
Higher educarion, if it has achieved nothing else, has achieved 
this at least that it. has set those who have received it thinldng. 
The spirit of enquiry and restlessness is abroad. It is compelling 
even those who profess to be content with things as they are to 
modify their attitude and admit the need of reform. 
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Itor is that aH. Bvea tta orthodox masses, who have received 
ilo higher eiucation, are slovly being drawn into the controversy* 
Oar idea of the Hindoo priest generally is that he is so wrapped np 
in his own ** holiness ’’ that he cares not what others say about 
him and his creed. His is not a proselytizing religion, and he 
follows his gods and his customs under the conviction that he was 
born for them and they were made for him. " You go your way, I 
go mine 'that best expresses both his belief and his action If 
one thing more than another was calculated to hinder the cause of 
social progress among the Hindoos, it was this habitual indifference 
and apathy, solemnly sanctioned by their reli^ous books But the 
orthodox Hindoo priest is no longer the indifferentist that he was 
proud to be He seas the change that is slowly coming on and 
hears the noise of the discussion around him He has already 
began to fed that his * sacred ’ ground is in danger and he can no 
longer sit quiet. He is forced to take part in the battle and either 
mtintaiu or give up his ground People do not take everything 
he says for''goapd but they have begun to enquire and question. 
He is asked to state his authorify for this proposition and that 
custom He cites ths Shaatras, but he is told some of the customs 
have no place there. He explains, and in the explanation contra- 
dicts himself, till at last he is forced either to leave his ground in 
anger or admit that he has made a mistake. My reader should 
not think I am drawing upon my imagination in taking this view* 
of the present position of the orthodox Hindoo priest. It literally 
represents what Is at this moment happemng Por instance, 
it is not more than a month or two since a meeting of many of the 
Hindoo Shastris, Pandits, and priests was held in Bombay for the 
discussion of Hindoo religious questions Lay Hindoos were invit- 
ed to be present at it, and were allowed to take part in the discus- 
sion Pandit G-attoolaljee, whose name many of my readers will 
remember having heard in connection with the recent controversy 
on tile cremation question, took a leading part in the discussion, 
and sought to propound and solve, to the satisfaction of himself 
and his followers there present, several questions routing to the 
Hindoo religion Bat an incident occurred lu the course of the 
discussion, which evidently disconceited him and rendered his 
position in praise of the religion somewhat shaky A Hindoo 
who was among the audience, suddenly got up and asked the 
Pandit:— " Panditjeo, is the killing of animals allowed by the 
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Vedas The Pandit took a ie\r minutes for his reply, and then 
said to his interrogator that if he wanted an answer to such a 
q.uesfion, he should go to Benares, undergo penance, and return to 
Bombay after some years, when he ( the Pandit ) would see what 
reply to give to his inquiry. Tho questioner was, howerer, equal 
to that occasion. He addressed himself to the audience, whom he 
asked to judge whether this was a smisible mode of carrying on 
discussion and answering questions. “ My question, ” continued 
the Hindu questioner, was simple. The only answer it required 
was either yes or no. Instead of that, the Pandit makes a long and 
rambling statement, which does not touch my question at all. In 
fact he evades my point altogether. Is this fair ° Before this 
clincher neither Pandit Gattoolalji’s learning nor oi'thodo:^ could 
maintain its ground. He saw that his authorify as a Pandit was 
in danger, and he made the confession before the audience that 
certain questions regarding the Hindoo religious systems were of so 
delicate a character that he was compelled on occasions to give 
evasive answers. 

All this is due to British influences, among which (he influence 
of higher and primary education stands in this connection foremost. 
It is accomplishing silently what no law could have accomphshed— 
unsettling people’s minds, raising controversies, forming parties, 
and thus forwarding the cause of social progress The present re- 
actionary tendency is simply illustrative of the fact that our 
students are taught to cram and not to think. It affords no ground 
whatever for the condemnation of (ihe policy of higher education, 
which is doing, however slowly, What its promoters intended it 
should first do— it is creating a spirit of enquiry and discussion 
which is itself a hopeful sign. But there is another force, which is 
as silently and yet none the less effectually promoting social reform 
among the Hindoos. We have heard so much during the last three 
years about legisla^^ interference with the social customs of that 
people that we are ^ nigh tired of it. The cry for legislation has 
not fouud favour among a majority of either Europeans or natives. 
The British Government has undertaken to respect the customs and 
usages of its subjects, ^^as far as just and resonable ( to quote the 
language of the Proclamation winch MonntstaartElphinstone issued 
when the British Government took the place of the Peshwa in the 
Deccan). And it has so far respected them Our civil courts of justice 
occupy a position, however, which in several respects enables them 
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to iatrojace changes of a progressive character into the £^doo 
community. Like the Legislature, they, too, are hound to decide 
all questions before them in accordance vrith the usages and 
customs of that community. Xheir authority is also limited, but 
they possess ma adfantage, which the Legislature does not, in that 
the Hindoo Law is not codified- and the ancient Hindoo law- 
givers, whose books are the aocepted authorities of the land, 
are so many, and among themselves differ on so many points, that 
the Siitish judge in India- finds himself the master of a pretty 
large field, where he can occasionally pick and choose in ac- 
cordance with his own enlightened instincts. It may not be in 
all, or even in the majority of oases, that he is able to do so ; 
but that be is able to do it at all counts for a great deal in this 
matter. To his credit, be it said, he has exercised his discretion 
most cavefuUy. That he has felt his way cautiously and acted 
with due regard to the prejudices of -the people with whom he 
has to deal is evident from the fact that those people have the 
highest confidence in our courts and regard them as the best 
defenders of their liberties and nghts. And yet how few ore 
able to realize tliat the English judge in India is dowly helping 
the social progress of the Hindoos ? He is working quietly ; 
his ^fiegal fictions ” blind the .eye to the value and reality of his 
work ; but none the less is he working effectively. As proof 
whereof, wo have only to open the pages of the law lepoits of the 
several High Oourts and study the various stages of development 
through which the Hindoo widoww status, the Hindoo wife’s 
rights, and so on, have passed and are passing A Hindoo gentle- 
man was heard to say the other day, at a meeting in Calcutta, 
that it was impossible to abolish the oustom of infant or early 
marriage so long as the. joint family system of the Hindoo existed. 
Think, of doing away With the latter, he said, and the former will 
die with or after it. This view may or may not be correct ; bub 
by encoaraging partitions, and in various other ways, our 
courts have been slowly breaking that system. The idea prevailed 
among people ten years ago, that whatever a member of a joint 
family acquired os the gams of science was- hable to be regarded 
as jomt funds Bat in the .case which was five ye&rs ago decided 
by the late Sir jStaxwell lUelvill, when on the High Court Bench, 
he held that if the education' which- enabled such a member of 
a joint family to acquire^his guns was nob acquired at the expense 
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of tlie family^ those gains should be regarded as self-aequlsitions, 
to which his widow, und not his oo-parceners, was entitled. Mr. 
Justice Scott four years ago said, in the course of an able judg- 
ment, that the tendency of modem decisions in India was to 
raise the status and secum the independence of women. By 
ruling that a Hindoo wife cannot be sent to gaol in eneou< 
lion of a decree obtainod against her for her debts, our courts 
have enforced in India a principle familiar to English law. They 
have again ^ven ( in this Presidency ) an absolute estate to a 
Hindoo daughter over property inherited by her from her father. 
But,' perhaps, the most striking feature of the progressive spint 
which characterises the deoisious of our courts is contained in two 
of the decisions of Mr. Justice West, who has done more than 
any other judge or lawyer to throw light on the law of the Hindoos. 
In a suit whioh a Hindoo mulch woman belonging to the olass known 
as Nailins, brought to enforce a partition of her property in the 
hands of her adoptive mother, that learned judge held that such 
a suit could not be maintained, because it was ‘opposed to pubho 
policy and morality, j^dmittiug that usages proved to exist 
among a paiticular olass must he held binding by the oourfe, he 
went on to qualify that admissiou in these terms : — It would 
not do to say that the courts— that is the judges — ^may in every 
case determine whether an institution is pernicious or not, and on 
that opinion extinguish or disoonntenance, or, on the other hand, 
uphold and aid it. The Mahomedan judge could not, consistently 
with such a principle, adjudicate to the advantage of a Hindoo 
idol temple, or the Ohristian judge strive to free polygamy from 
its embarrassments. The detnsion must, in truth, be founded on 
an appreciation of the legal oonsclousness of the community; but 
when that consciousness is unsettled and fluctuating, its nobler may 
properly be chosen in preference" to its baser elements as those 
which are to predominate.” The Second decision which I refer to, 
and which the same learned judge passed shortly before leav- 
ing the Bench for the Oouuoil, is even more signifleant. A 
Eiudoo girl was left an orphan, both her parents having 
died when she was but a few years old. Her father's brother left 
her to be taken care of by her maternal uncles, who fed and cloth- 
ed her, and who, whon she grew to about twelve years of age, ar- 
ranged to give her in marriage to some man of their choice.' At 
this pmnti the fathex's brother 'Who had tiU then caxednot g straw 
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ior i^e girl, interfered and insisted that she should bo married to a 
man whom they should seleot. The parties wont to court, and the 
Diatiiot Judge, finding that the law was on the side of her father’s 
relations, but oq[uity on the side of the maternal uncles of the girl, 
found out a na media and decided &at the candidate or candidates 
for the handjof the girl should be sdeoted by the former, subject, 
to the final approval of the court. The merits of several candidates, 
however, selected by the father’s xelationa, were placed before the 
court, and out of these men, one, who resided in a Native State, was 
chosen by the judge. The maternal ancles of the girl appealed to the 
High Oourt. The matter came up before Mr. Justice West and Mr. 
Justice Birdwood, who rejected the candidate chosen by the judge, 
because, as he resided in a Native State, the British courts would, 
if the js^rl were married to him, be unable to oserciso jurisdiction 
over him and watch the interests of the minor girl in case of neces* 
sity They ruled that the father’s relations should be asked to select 
a candidate from within British territories, that he should be ap> 
proved by the judge, hut under no etr(iumsta7icps should the Judge 
force ^him or any other man on the git I, whose hiewi tcete to be consult- 
ed before the final sehetion was made. It is rarely tl^at^uoh cases 
arise ; and it may be occasionally that a British2is called upon 
to decide in a striking manner a point of Hindoo Law or custom on 
the civilised principles of modern times. But that law is in 
itself somewhat elastic, and under British courts it has received, 
and is receiving, liberal interpretations, showing on the whole, a 
tendency towards gradually raising the status occupied by women 
in India, 


IV. 

THE P0ReES AT WORKr 

( Times of India, SZnd Dec, 1886 . ) 

I have said enough, I think, to make dear that the British 
Courts in India are lending slowly a helping hand to the causo of 
social reform among the Hindoos. Their infiuence is no doubt 
remotdy felt, and it is well that it is so; but, on that account, it 
cannot be said that their action is spasmodic. It is very gradually 
evolving out of the Hindoo lawjitself a condition of things, which, 
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in my opinion; is destined to exercise a beneficial inSnence on 
woman's future in India. I once beard an eminent Hindoo lawyer 
repeat to me a conversation which be bad with a Kunhi client of 
bis The lawyer asked the latter what ho thought of British rule. 
** Sir replied the Kunhi, ** it is a very good Government indeed 
— ^we live so much in peace and security. But there is one evil to 
it has led. Under former rulerS; one could govern one’s 
wife, but now the moment you beat your wife, she runs up to a 
magistrate.” The Kunhi was right. British rule teaches people 
that they have lights and that those rights will be respected ; and 
one effect of that teaching is that even the woman in India is be- 
ginning to bo gradually enlightened and emancipated by it 

But my reader will perhaps ask — All this may be true; but how 
about female education; inf ant marriage; and enforced widowhood? 
What are the forces at work as regaids them P Now as to female 
education, I do not know whether those educated Hindoos, who are 
ridiculing it, mean all that they say and are really serious in their 
contention that an ignorant wife is a greater blessing than a well- 
educated one It \VSs only tKe other day that a Hindoo gentleman 
told me that he had questioned one of the reactionary writers as 
to what he had been writing against the reform movements of the 
present day. The writer’s reply was that he was not really oppos- 
ed to them, but that he had taken a particular side and wished to 
support it. It was a lame excuse, but even a straw best shows 
how the wind blows. But leaving that alone, let me ask the reader 
to consider one cireumstance. Thirty or forty years ago it was 
dlGdcult to get half a dozen girls to attend a school — so great was 
the prejudice against female education. But now in every town or 
village there is a school, nearly every girl, the moment she is, say, 
six years old, is enabled by her parents to buy a slate and a book, 
and she will every morning be found wending her way to the 
school. True, her parents do not care whether and what she 
learns ; they do not send her because they feel that education will 
enlighten her. Bather, she is sent because if she be allowed to re- 
main at home, she will pester her mother and pievent the latter 
from minding her domestic duties. But whatever the feeling of 
the parents may be, it is a patent fact that many girls are senv to 
school; and that we have been able to get over the strong prejudice 
and jealousy with which female education, even of an elementary 
character, was viewed by the orthodox Hindoos. And thus it is 



that \7e have now 52,941 girls at school in this Presidency, inolad> 
ing the Native States. The ednoation that is imparted to them is 
mostly elementary and generally unsatisfactory ; bat still the fact 
stands that the orthodox Hindoo does not deem it dangerous to send 
Ms daughter to school, and will, in many oases, even be found 
pleased and proud when he learns that she has carried o£E a prize 
or received the encomiums of the mhth for her learning. Then as 
to the Mgher education of women, against wMch so much is being 
said just now, it is, to my mind, passing through the stage of 
hostile criticism through which the elementary education of women 
and all other movements of reform have passed. 1 for one fed 
sure that what Sir Erskine Perry called " the self 'interest of the 
acute Brahmins will not fail to assert itself in this matter before 
long and “ settle the question” as it has settled several others. The 
educated Hindoo, however reactionary he maybe, is foehng, at present 
feebly, the value of educated vtives and mothers, and he has enough 
of shrewdness to enable him sooner or later to reahse that a well* 
educated woman is an angel of light and a blessing. To cite a case 
in point, two girls of the Shudra oaste, brought up in the Pandhar* 
pur Orphanage, had some years ago been sent to school, and there 
they had received a fair education fox some years. A few months 
ago two Brahmin gentlemen, without any Universify education, 
came forward and sought their hands and married them ; and tbe 
reason why they preferred these girls to girls of their own 
oaste was that the former ware well educated, TMs feeling in 
favour of educated women works perhaps slowly in society, but, 
nevertheless, it is working and in the admission of the reactionary 
party that it is not opposed to female education you have an indi- 
cation of the direction in which the feehng is moving. As to in- 
fant marriage, the same party has been saying in one and the same 
breath that infant marriages are rare, and infant mamages are 
good But it has also admitted that a girl should not be married 
before she is at least 12 years of age. Hore than all, tiie great 
diificuliy of those time:, which is becoming keener day by day, and 
which is pressing itself on the attention both of parents and 
of young mon as a hard matter of fact, is that of earn- 
ing a decent and comfortable livelihood. la view of this cir- 
cumstance. parents are already beginning to lot their sons grow 
up to 18 and 20 years of ago before tliinking of mairying them. 
This is a change wluch must, et neecssitalef eifcct a change in the 
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fig's at wliich girls are married. What law and logic is supposed* 
to have failed to accomplish, the spirit of the age is slowly bring- 
ing about, and even the educated reactionaries, with all their pleas 
in favour of early marriage, cannot fail to observe this and be af- 
fected by the change. As to widow marriage, that is a question on 
which reformers need not try much of their strength. The law has 
rendered such marriages legal, and they are slowly taking place.® 
It is enough if the Hindoo widow is now saved fron^the prejudices 
and pains to which she is subjected. In many caste the tendency 
is to defer as long as possible the shaving of her head 5 and with a 
better feeling about Woman's status, which the forces I have indi- 
cated are bringing about, the widow^ s lot would bo rendered more 
bearable than it now is. One more question remains. The re- 
actionary writers of the present day will bo found ridiculing the 
reformers for advocating the cause of women’s liberty— for, in 
other words, taking their ladies to public parties and going out for 
a drive with them. It is gaid that the reformers are in this res- 
pect aping European fashions I can well understand a Bengali 
writer saying all this, for in Bengal woman is pent up in her 
Zenctna and hardly knows what it is to move in public. But it is ' 
an irony of fate ” that Mahratta writers, forgetful of the finer 
and more chivolroas inslincte of their race, should make remarks, 
which if sound, do not oast discredit so much on the European 
society and its manners as on some of the best and most enlighten- 
ed customs of their own ( Maratha ) community. If taking a 
Hindoo lady to a party is objectionable, equally objection- 
able is it to allow men and women to move about freely in 
Hindoo temples ; to allow a Hindoo lady to leave her house 
and walk through the streets openly, imattended sometimes 
even by a servant, while on a visit to her lady friends. At 
the Tulai Bag in Poona you see every evening men and women 
moving about and no one ever raised his voice against the 
custom. The Maratha lady has, it is true, yet to learn and 
unlearn a great deal, but she is not altogether devoid of the 
spirit of the Maratha race, and she has been brought 
Up in a sort of independence which - those who rail at'' 
women’s liberty seem so apt to forget. Every student knows the 
story of the celebrated Moena Baee, widow of Anandrao Powar, 
Raja of Dhar. When her husband- died, she was encUanie. 
She feared that Mnraree Bao, the illegitimate son of Jus-' 



Tuntrao Powar, modikted ttanrping lier hasband’s tbron^: 
She Sod to Mandoo, whore she gave birth to a male child. Huraree 
Bao )tersaaded her to retnnx to Dhar. On her return she and her 
little son were confined in a house, which was be^oiged, and Mu> 
raree Bao attempted to bum it. Meena Baee, however, proved 
equal to the emergenoj. Her onlj^ care was to save the child and 
sypoure to him the throne to which by right of heirehip he would be 
entitled. Accordingly she exchanged her child with that of a peasant’s 
wife, Muraree BaOj when he heard this, threatened, v mgeancoi Meena 
Baee, so we are told by Sir John Malcolm in hia interesting history, 
exultingly said to her persecutor that she cared not what he did, 
since the prince was beyond his power. Sir John tehs ns that the 
story was told to him by Meena Baee heiself, who remarked to 
him ’ — Ask Bapoo Baghunath and others, who are near yon, 
what advice they gave me when the house in wliich I lived was 
ready to be enveloped in flames. Tliey entreated me to fly ; but Z 
told them I would lemam where my honour required 1 should^ 
and if the purpose of my enemy was accomplished, it would be a 
suttee worthy of my late husband/’ That is the type of independ* 
ence which the Maratbas admired, The spirit which fired another 
Maratha lady — tbe celebrated Ahalj abai' — who, when her enemy 
Baghoba threatened war against her, boldly declared that she 
was prepared to meet him on the battle-'field, and actually kept 
herself in readiness to lead her troops against the man who strove 
to usuip her power, equally tells the same tale. When these inci.. 
dents are recalled to one’s mind in these days, one cannot help 
feeling that the Maratha writers, who are ridiculing the Hindoo 
reformers because the latter wish to secure to their women their 
proper place in the sphere of civilized society, are lost to a sense 
of their best and most chivalroiu traditions and aro dictated by 
a sense of spurious patriotism and false superstition, equally 
unworthy of their race and of their eduoation. The Maratha lady, 
at all events, need not despair. She has lost a great deal, hut she 
has not altogether lost the traces of Aryan womanhood, and by 
the grace of Glod, the age is with her and on her side. She is 
living in the midst of British influences, and these are more 
oo rgma l to her growth than the reactionary spmt induced by 
MftTion>A.=laTi power. She will continue to rise, perhaps slowly 
but still surely, to be an -intelleotual, moral, 'and social 
force in the country so long as these influences last, whereas the 



muBhrooms of writers, who are now trying to impede ' her growth, 
will be swept o£E the face of this land by the increasing torrent of 
the forces at work - the forces which I have endeavoured to 
indicate in these columns, and which will act powerfully as long as 
Britain remains powerful and wields the destinies of this country 
in'a truly enlightened and liberal spirit. 
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« THE LINE ©F LEHST RESISTftNeE. " 

■■ N il. I 

htx. Justice Banade’s lecture on << The Telang School, ” de- 
livered at a recent meeting of the Hindoo Union Club, struck me 
at the tim4 I heard it as one intended by the speaker, like most of 
his utterances, to set his countrymen tbinkmg on some of the most 
vital questions of the day. He seems to have purposely avoided 
making it controversial, and he was able to carry his point so far 
that at the close of the lecture, delivered with all the warmth and 
emphasis of the speaker, even those among his audience, who have 
been by no means sympathetic to the cause of social and religions 
reform, wont in raptures over it and applauded it as one of the 
best and most suggestive speeches they had heard. But the lecture 
has not escaped criticism, and here and there voices have been 
raised to protest against the name of Triahg given by Mr. Justice 
Banade to the particular school of thought described in his address. 
The criticism has, however, been of a more or less faint character, 
and one misses in it certain salient points, to which, in my humble 
opinion, attention deserves to be drawn, if, what Mr. Justice. 
Banade calls “ The Telang School is to count as a potent factor 
in the progress of the people. And the first question which' sug- 
gests itself on a perusal of his address is — ''What has been, and 
4 



what ought to, he, the tendency and influenoe of that << School ’’ 
so far as our sooiid and religious development is concerned ? 

There are those among us who hold that a great deed too much 
has been made of the late Mr. Jostice Telang as a social reformer. 
They frequently put their finger on the lecture ddivered by Mm in 
Pebruary, 1886, at the Framjee Oowasjee Hall, on the question-— 
» Ought Social Beform to precede Political Beform?’’ — and they 
point to certain domestic events of Ms life as proofs that he was, 
like most of us, a mere lip-reformer. In that lecture he did certain- 
ly strive hard to prove that reform had a tendency " to run along 
the line of least resistance. ** But the connection in wMch he had 
used the egression and the meaning he meant to give and did give 
to it were lost on the public mind, and it came to be understood by 
ipany as on apology for inaction in matters of social reform. Since 
then that expression has impressed itself so strongly with the charm 
of Mr. Telang's name upon the minds of many well-educated and 
intdligent gentlemen, that 1 have known them grow earnest in 
talking on the subject of social reform, but as ready and earnest to 
put off the day of action on the ground that they have the authority 
of the line of least resistance theory propounded by so great 
and good a man as he. It has become a cant of the dayman 
article stolen from the market plac&— and I know of instances 
where it has even served to cover a multitude of aina. And in 
these days, when we have enough of " intellectual dyspepsia and 
spiritual liver complaint '' to get rid of before healthy ideas on the 
subject of religious and sooied reform can take root and inspire our 
lives, it is no wonder that men are to be met who have grievously 
imsuuderstood Mr. Telang's expression about reform running a* 
lf>Tig the line of least resistance. ” Nay, some have gone even 
farther and persuaded themselves that it is Mr. Justice Banade's 
phrase, though he has never been known to use it, and I once 
hVard him protest against it. 

Some months after Mr. Telang’s lecture, I happened to meet 
Mr. Banade in Poona, and the latter remarked that the principle 
of reform having a tendency "to run along the line^ of least resis- 
tence’' was apt to be misunderstood. Mr. Banade said that there 
was any amount of apathy and inteUeotuai sopMstry among us, 
and an e:ipression of that kind, coming from a man like Mr. 
Tdang, was sure to be welcomed as salvation by many, who had 
not the courage to face social evils. On my return to Bombay I 
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oomtnunicalied Mr. Eanade’a view to Mr. Telang and the latter- 
e^lained to me that he had meant to emphasise in his leotnre 
nothing more than an ordinary tendency of individatds and soci- 
eties to move forward, avoiding condict and inconvenience as far as 
possible, and not to lay down ^'reform along the lino of least resis- 
tance” as a principle of action. I asked him whether he meant to 
convey that reformers, who rose high above their fellows in spite 
of opposition and difficnltieSj and dared follow their convictions, 
regardless of resistance, were men who wasted their energies, and 
also whether he did not believe in the law of social progress — the 
law that ^'progress has been generally acbieved through the insis- 
tenoe of the prophet of individualism.” He said he fully be- 
lieved in the individual force of great reformers and the 
force of individual example as a factor of social or any 
other reform. It was only on one question, he observed, 
he had the misfortune to differ from Mr. Hanade. He could not 
approve of the support the latter was giving to Mr. Malabari^s 
agitation for legislative interference with “infant marriage and 
enforced mdow-hood.” 

But it was not long before Mr. Telang not only came round to 
Mr. Bauade’s view on the question of State action, but doubted if 
there was individual energy among us enough to bring about 
“reform from within.” It was the month of May, 1887. Poona 
was then foil of its “summer series of lectures,'' and they were all 
more or loss attacks on Mr. Malabari and “the so-called social re- 
formers.” Professor Wordsworth, who had a year before that 
excited the hopes and brightened the prospects of the anti reform 
party by publishing'a pamphlet, counselling Mr. Malabari to make 
no noise, was announced to have become the President of the 
Bakhmabai Committee, and Mr. Telang joined it. That two men 
who had somehow come to be regarded by the anti- reform party as 
thrir “idols,” should desert it like that in the nick of time — this 
was more than some of the young lions of the party in Poona 
could bear. Lectures fall of fury and firs were ddivered, and a 
speaker — one of the Professors of ^ College— went the length of 
saying that he was so disgusted the tactics of the reformers, 
who wanted to ape English manners a]^ customs, that he felt 
strongly inclined to give up speaking English or teaching it, were 
it not that he had to earn his living by means of it. Professor 
Wordsworth was apparently not aware all tins time of how the 



feeling Mir'as tunning and how those in whom he trusted to do the 
work of reform were doing it. The late Mr. Sitoram Haii Ohiplun- 
kar who then edited the Dnyan Pralash and led the orasade against 
Mr. Malabari, sent him all those numbers of his journal in whio^ 
he had mercilessly critioised “the reformers,” Professor Words- 
worth took in the situation at once, and Mr, Telang, too more than 
over saw that the princij^e of ''reform along the line of least resis- 
tance” Imd been grievously misundeistood, and that "reform with- 
out legislation” was not a sound principle to preach in the way 
that he had put it forward Both stood aghast — and both changed. 
I remember well the day when Professor Wordsworth sent for me 
and regretted that ho had ever published his pamphlet and given a 
handle to the anti-reformers, j^d Mr. Telang ? The part he took 
in the Oonsent Bill agitation in 1891/ and the masterly stroke of 
poliey he adopted in the same year in embarrassing those of his 
oastemen in Bombay, who held meetings for the purpose of excom- 
municating Br. Bhandarkar, showed that he had never any faith 
in '‘the least resistance” theory. The lecture I delivered in the 
Deccan Oollege on the "Moral Basis of Progress” in 1892 was at 
his suggestion and under his inspiration. 

That Telang was not a practical reformer goes without saying, 
and it neither serves the cause of reform nor does justioo to him 
to keq) the real Telang in the background and set up a false ono 
instead before the pubho He knew his own weakness and can- 
didly confessed that he had not courage enough to dare do what he 
ought. It is all the more necessary to emphasise this, because 
there is on impression abroad among men who have not the 
courage to face social evils, that in selhng themselves to the popu- 
lar ourrentsof the day they are following a line of condnot of wluch 
he approved. But if Telang had not the courage to do what he 
thought he ought to do, he never put a gloss on his couduct-rather 
he was conscious and said so to those who knew him most in 
timately that " cold and calculating natures ” such as Hs — am 
quoting his own expression — could not be tiusted to lead any great 
cause or a forlorn hope He was one of the most inteUectnal of 
our men, and endeared himself to those who knew him, not merely 
because he was gentle, informing, and conscious of his weakness, hut 
because he was candid enough to admit his f aihng when he failed. 

' There was, no pretence or f^se halo about him Bis life was domi- 
nated by what is called ** tha element of personal conflict, There 



■WAS mo^e meaning tlian most; of ns could gi'asp in what Mr. Justice 
Banade said in his speech on Mr. Telang at the public meeting 
held to honour the latter’s memory. The sum and substance of 
that speech was that " the moral intei^est of the chequered career ” 
of Mr. Telang lay in the divided and conflicting life that we 
have to live in the midst of two civilizations. ’’ What was this 
but " the element of personal conflict which Shakespeare and 
Goethe, Wordsworth and Tennyson, or Isaiah and Tukaram teach 
ns through their worlds as the ruling element of life P Lear fight- 
ing with the elements in sheer desperation for his own folly, Faust 
seeking light for the guidance of Ms soul, Tennyson reconciling 
himself to the loss of Ms friend, Wordsworth seeking strength 
from Ms sister when, in spite of all Ms love for Nature, ‘<the bodily 
eye, in every stage of life the most despotic of our e3'es, gained 
such strength in me as often hold my mind in absolute dominion” — 
teach ns that we are made for a struggle, and that then we reach 
our manhood when we have fought the battie — this conflict of the 
soul with the self — “ with the head cool and the face forward 
and every football on firm ground. ” Many of us avoid the conflict 
by stifling the “ still small voice within ” that raises it ; some 
few there are who lead the conflict and come out triumphant ; 
but others there are who feel it, let it rage, but cannot summon 
courage to command it. Telang was of this last class — “ the ele- 
ment of personal conflict ” was strong in Mm ; he saw and felt as 
-strongly as any of the best and most practical of reformers, but 
•he was too soft for the fight — and succumbed. His instincts were 
sound ; his hfe was of the purest pure ; there was a desire to sup- 
port reform, and he was honest and frank. He never justified his 
■ weakness but plainly condemned it. When men put it to his 
account that he preached and practised ** the principle of reform 
along the line of least resistance ” and that, therefore, they must 
go and do likewise, let them bear in mind that they are misre- 
'presenting him. He had not the courage, but he had the insight 
of a reformer. He was a scTmlar—oias of those men of whom it is 
rightly said by Emerson that they take unto themselves '‘all the 
abihty of the time, the contributions of the past, all the hopes of 
the future.” Hence social reformers loved Mm and looked upon 
him as their leader, and he, weak as he felt he was, hoped to ga- 
ther strongth and courage from their inspiration and esample. 
He Imew as well as any of them that "the line of least resistance” 
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principle, once made the keynote of social reform, was bound to 
wreck the cause and prove a plea for indolence and inaction. It 
is all very well to say that reform ought to run along the line of 
least resistance, and there may be occasions when we have to yield 
and be satisfied with half a loaf when we cannot get the whole 
bread. But *‘a]l progress is jthroug^ conflict,” and once feed a 
people on the idea that th^ must avoid struggle and inconveni- 
ence, you rob them of the prospect and capacity of that which 
forms the best part of itt malth — ^the prospect and capacity of 
breeding great and true, high and heroic, suffering and struggling 
characters, who serve their people by being ‘<the oonsdenoe of 
their country.” Say to men that progress and reform mxttt run 
along the line of least resistance, and your gospel will teach them 
to seek comfort, to care for the self, and give up aU notion of re* 
form the moment the slightest resistance is offered: and its 
leaders will be men pandering to thdr prejndices and follies and 
living on the breath of fleeting popularity — men who, when a 
great abuse has to be removed, will flinch and plead the plea of 
Erasmus and say : — am a poor actor ; I prefer to be a Specta- 
tor of the play.” There are times when the people have to be told 
plainly that they are wrong, and a conntry is all the richer which 
contains characters that -will stand out boldly and speak the truth. 
Great abuses and small men to remove them is a contradiotiou in 
terms. When Mr Bright died, what was the highest tribute of 
praise paid him in the House of Commons P Said Mjr. Gladstone:— 
'CFor my ovni port I may, perhaps, make this acknowledgment— 
that I have not throngh my whole political life fully embraced 
what I take to be the character of Hr. Bright and the value of his 
character to the country. I mention this, because it was at a pe- 
culiar epoch— the epoch of the Crimean war— that I came more 
folly to understand than I had done before tbc position which was 
hold hy him and by his eminent, and I must go a stop further and 
say, his illustrious fxiond, Mr. Cobden, in the country. Those 
men hod lived upon the confidence, the approval, and the applause 
of the people. The work of their lives had been to propel the tide 
of public sentiment Suddouly there comoa greet owasion on 
their fellow-countrymen. Imysolfwos ono of those who did not 
a"rcowith thorn in the particular view which they took of the 
Crimean conflict, but I felt profoundly wbot must Lave boon the 
moral elevation of the men, who, having boon nurtured through 



Vrliicli they differed Srom the vast majority o£ thmr Ures in 
the atmosphere o£ popular approval and enthnsiasm, could, at 
a moment’s notice, consent to part with the whole o£ that 
favour which they had hitherto enjoyed and which their oppo- 
nents thought to be the very breath o£ their nostrils . . . We 
had not known till then how high the moral tone o£ those popular 
leaders had been elevated, what splendid examples they set to the 
whole o£ thgir contemporaries and to coming generations, and with 
what readiness they could part with popular sympathy and support 
for the sake of the right and of their conscientious convictions.” 
The old idea that each of us is to live for his own soul no longer 
animates modem times, and I take it that we have learnt the 
value of living for the good of all. At least that is the principle 
of modem civilization and present-day movements ; but as the 
Spectator says, writing of Mr. Charles F. Dale’s new book called 
^<The Coming People,” '^until we have the capacity of self-sacrifice 
in ourselves, we have not the power to sternly demand it in others, 
which, slowly acting and reacting in the formation of a great body 
of public opinion, is the ultimate force behind ... all the 
efficient social organization of the advanced peoples in the era in 
which we are living.” Sentiments such as these were ever on 
Mr. Telang’s lips. Let those who knew him intimately and had 
the privilege of his friendship and confidence attest. It is better 
to confess We are weak and cowardly rather than put foith tiie 
]^ea for our weakness that reform must go along the line of least 
resistance^ We cannot reform ourselves or others by lying on a bed 
of roses, or laying the unction to our souls that we shall move when 
the people move on. ''The Telang School” is a good enough name 
to conjure with ; but let us disabuse ourselves of the idea that ISx, 
Telang ever had faith in "the least resistance” theory as a sound 
principle of action in social reform. He never set himself up for a 
model reformer so far as his acts went, and if the school to which 
Mr. Justice Banade has given his name is to do good to tiie cause 
of reform, let us take him and his example not only as a light but 
also as a beacon. Or else we shall be adding a new idolatry to the 
nuiny idolatries we already have — ^"a new idolatry of,” what the 
late Mr. Froude called, “words and phrases.” 
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REFORM FROM WITHIN.” 

It is now nine years and a few monblia since Bao Salieli 
Tisliwanath Nniayan Jdlandlik breathed bis last, and ^ven those 
who disagreed with him and his views on social reform must ad* 
mit that the oonnixy lost in him not only a great man bub a great 
character. I have often asked myself the question whether, were 
he alive now, ho would have joined some of those ''orthodox” 
movements, wliich those, professing to bo of Ms school, have of 
late started for the purpose, as they call it, of promoting a 
natioml spirit ; but I shall not venture to speculate on " what 
might have boon,” for I know " doad men toll no tales.” I love 
and linger rather to look on some of Ibo finest points of the Bao 
Saheb’s career, both public and private, and exclaim : — *' Mandlik ’ 
thou shouldst be living at this hour !” As a journalist of his 
time, dealing with some very knotty questions of social reform, I 
had some hard things to say of Hm *, but those were days of 
heated controversy 'and impassioned writing and it is per^ps 
a penalty of human nature that wo have sometimes to pay 
that we never know the true value of a great man until 
we have lost him The present generation is accustomed to 
think of him as a man of the old end unbending school of 
orthodoxy, but there was a time in Ms career when he 
fought the good fight of reform, and tried in Ms own way to beard ' 
orthodoxy in its ovm den. In the sixties he championed the side 
of the great social reformer, Karsandas Mulji, when the latter 
was sued for defamation for boldly and fearlessly writing against 
the Yallabhachaiya Maharajahs in the columns of the Bast Goftar 
and Batya Pi alash ; and he was also one of the foremost Hindoos 
of Ms time, who sowed the seeds of female education in this part 
of the country. At heart, however, he was a'man of the old sohool- 
he worshipped his idols, believed in caste, and hated change. ' 
But he was a man of conviotionsr There Was no eye-wash in' Ms' 
idol-worsMp, and he did not try to make a trade of ido^^y, as 
some -do who praise it as the true mode of worsMp, though 
they believe in neither God nor gods. He was true to Ms faith in 
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the caste sj^tem, for he did not knovr the art of dining in. 
" hotels and at the same time posing as a pure casteman. There 
was a true ring about Hao Saheb jiiandlik's orthodoxy} howeTer 
much one might feel inclined to reject it as a faith well nigh 
played out. And what added grace to tho iron orthodox spirit of 
the man was his exemplary devotion to his invahd wife. In that 
respect he towered high above his countrymen, and if I were asked 
why he deserves to be remembered as one of our great and good 
men that have passed away, leaving fond memories behind, I should 
answer that his resolute and manly spirit, his genuineness of con- 
victions. and his faithful devotion to his wife make of him a moral 
man, worthy of reverence in our eyes — in the eyes of even those 
' who differed fiom him on the question of social and religious 
reform. 

And I for one would go further. I have said above that I 
wish we had the Rao Saheb living at this hour, and I know that 
wore he amongst us now he would cros** swords with social re- 
formers as of old 5 but there was something in his opposition which 
made it bracing. His stuhhomness and his genuineness were of 
the oatcMng kind, for those whom he opposed leamt to be as true 
to their as he was true to his principles. And he had none of the 
qualities that go to make a more mob-leader or a demagogue. But 
have social reformers nothing else to be grateful for to Rao Saheb 
Maudlik F It is within the memory of all who witnessed the 
events of 1886 that the opposition to 3tr. Malabari’s btotes on 
“ Infant Marriage and Enforced Widowhood,” in which he ap- 
pealed to Government for legislative interference with some of our 
social customs, culminated in a monster meeting at Madhav Bag, 
consisting of thousands of Hindoos of all castes and classes, headed 
by Rao Saheb Mandlik, and entered a very emphatic protest against 
the proposed legislation. There was a good deal of discussion at 
the time, and I bdieve I am not exaggerating the state of things 
that then prevailed when I say that party feeing ran very high 
The orthodox party thought ^'the so-called reformers ’ a very mis- 
chievous but a very imbecile set of men. who were playing into the 
hands of Mr. Malban. because, instead of adopting the true method 
of social progress by effecting ** reform from within, ” they were 
seeking to force reform from without ’ ou au uuwiUiTig c immu- 
nity, The reform party retorted that all the talk of * reform from 
within,’^ which came from the party headed by Rao Saheb Mandlik^ 

5 
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was mavd moonslunc, and that if that party was sincero; it ought 

• I 

not merely to oppose ** tho reform party " but ought to go a step 
further and show how ‘'reform from within” could be eSocted. Rao 
Saheb’s school charged tho reformers with doing nothing but 
talking, and with making the cause of reCoim atink in the people s 
nostrils by irritating discnasions, violent articles in newspapers, 
and high-flown lectures. T3ie “ reform party *'in return demanded 
to know what their opponents were going to do to farther tho cause 
of reform *, and it was told in answer that the proper procedure to 
follow was to approach the Stoamis and Gm us, the spiritual heads 
and shastris of the castes, to vriu them over by gentle persuasion, 
not to irritate them or to set them at naught, but take them in 
confidence, and proceed with tho work of reform with their nympa- ' 
thy, support, and co-operation. And all would go on then asmornly 
as a marriage bell. So sold tho Hao Saheb's school. Each party 
claimed it had the true key to reform, and each denounced the 
other as insincere, impractical, and bidding for cheap reputation. 
One of the best criticisms that appeared on the controversy at the 
time was from one of our local English journalists. He had to deal 
with a mass of acrimonious correspondence then appearing in his 
paper from both sides, and he wisely and wittily put a closure to it 
with the sensible observation that the question whether tho one 
party or the other deserved to be called friendly to reform had yet 
to be tried by the aen'oa and not by the talk of either, and the 
claim would be decided then when they both put their hands to 
the plough, instead of vainly disputing each other’s claim to the 
title of reformer. 

I cannot say whether it was owing to that or because of tho 
pressure of some of those he led — and those some really good men 
and true — ^but the good old Bao Baheb did try to put his hand to 
the plough of reform. Ks school had gone too far in the contro- 
versy to recede. It had charged “ the so called reformers ” with 
beginning the work of reform at the wrong end ; it had admitted 
tlmf. reform was necessary; and it had proclaimed that the 
only promoting the cause was to move on by 

winning &B fftfi MS and Shastris over to its side A young and 
well-educated Brahmin gentleman had just then letumed from 
TCn gTainij and the Rao Saheb set Hmself to the task of inducing 
those known to be learned in the Shasttas, and acknowledged by 
the orthodox as authorities on the sacerdotal laws and customs of 
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the Hindoo community, to throw the weight of their influence on 
the side of refoim by readmitting the England 'returned gentleman 
into caste a'Eter the performance of some penance which they might 
prescribe The experiment was of course watched with great in- 
terest by all “ The so-called reformers” welcomed the prospect 
of a staunch upholder of ortho loxy, who tiU then had been known 
to treat all nation of reform with contempt;, taking the work of 
reform in his liands and showing them how to do it. He got 
several Shastris to meet him at a conference ; and, then, — ^well 
they took fright and proved stubborn. There was one at least I 
knew of who thought Rao Saheb Mandlik's attitude was a bolt 
from the blue, filahamahopadhyaya Bhimacharya Zalkikar, then 
a Sanskrit Shasiri i^felphinstone Oollege, was among others ap- 
proached by the Eao oaheb, but he suspected the whole movement 
and thought its promoter was going to sell them all and their re- 
ligion. I had it from Shastri Bhimacharya hiimelf that when he 
was consulted and entreated to prop up the reform, he refused be- 
cause he could find nothing in the Shaslras to justify the proposed 
change. Said the Shastri to me in giving an account of the ex- 
periment* — We know the tide is against us and it is 

no use opposing You people should not consult us, but go your 
own way, and do the thing you think right ; and we shall not 
come in your way. But if you ask u? and want us to twist th^ 
sh'istras to your purpose and go with you, we must speak plmnly 
and we will oppose. ’’ There was thus a division in the camp ; 
preparations were made for giving the England-retumd gentleman 
penance and a dinner. The sh'istrls did not turn up. The Eao 
Saheb presented himself at the ceremony for pin supan, but did 
not dine and yet the dinner was the crucial part of the test. 
The experiment failed, and we never beared after that of ^'reform 
from within. ” 

■Anfl yet there was a meaning in that phrase which I have 
leamt to link .with Rao Saheb Mandlik’s name. Apart from the 
question whether he was right in denouncing State legislation in 
matters of social reform, we owe it to him and his opposition that 
he drew attention to what he called a cheap class of reformers — 

“ Lathers, ” he said, of lavender and rose. ” He was perhaps 
too hard on those, who, in the midst of tremendous difficulties, 
were trying to expose our social evils j and it perhaps did not lie 
in the mouth of a man, who .did nothing himself -either to expose 
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or to remedy tho=o cvil«, to point tlie finger of scorn at others \rlio 
at least did this much — that they drew attention to the cdstrag 
abases instead of qmetly letting tliosc abuses do their evil irorlc. 
!Bnt one good eSect at least of the controversies of 1884-87 has been 
this — that both “reformers'" and “ rcactionaiios ” ha^e learnt 
somctliing worth learning from each other. The Eao Saheb by 
his opposition enabled the reformers to search their own condnet 
and their conscience and to see more clearly than before tliat they 
must bo prcpardcl for solid work and sclfsaonfice if t^cy wanted to 
w'in Ills opposition and his criticism meant primarily for one pur- 
pose have served to e^oar the atmosphere of all cunt and clap-trap 
and to Jiow that “rcfoim from within’ has a moaning, though not 
the meaning ho seemed to attach to it" Bao Sahch lilandlik put 
too much f ithin moving with the ShasUi and the maesoS; 
but the experiment ho made has proved that the Shastris and the 
masses will not move unless responsible leaders, men of light and 
leading, who have soon the light of reform, giasp it, walk them- 
■soh cs by tbo light of it, and set an example for others to follow. 
The following may tako time to como, hut it must como if indivi' 
duals arc tiiia to thomsolvo'* and their cause. Uo bolioved in time 
and insltinlious, forgottmg that tho truo refotmatlou of societies 
ns of individnuls la, aa Br j&larLinc.'in has pointed out. “ from the 
centre to the cncuinfcicncc , from a sohtaiy point deep bmicd 
and iinuot\'el. first to the circ<inijncenf region, and then over tho 
vhiih* -wifnio . from the nau\o force and in-piiort insight of some 
individu il i.i.nd. Kindle*, liiit itself, and i hen by its irresistible 
iiit»n"jly. j. w-dc; U"lni’ir phuc of -oii1-> . ••pint being born of 
-pirit life ut lift., tlio'igbl of thought 

• I’nva’o ‘i«,ptut,anec ' indnidual moral energy, deep personal 
f'llth ill -ome gr< 'it < oiif splmn of duty or religmii nvo the pio-rc- 
ipn i*f.- and • 'ui-i a of all '•o.i'il annhointion " Hwan i>, and .7in’‘/n'« 
arowi-'lihd 111 old nnd wornonl idoids, and il is o\pi cling too 
mil'll of tlioui i‘i give up b-'lief- iii vhich ^I'ntiinc'' of (iiol'ini and 
lr-d'*i"nl‘ »>«* iiurt iri I tlo'ii Tlon i il> fidlov* the now refom, 
vhiul5>i\ t'l'.dih.t th".» I'u’-l. or f 1 • IV; 'I no I'or Uuta. 

Tlu.v di, oi • e ir , '.j/ 1 j iKr'dsK if"' u .'i-' lud it, iiplioM' r--* 
h f.n to ’ 'cK a*»l i . !• it s’ • , x*,- j g .xn* oil thi' nioio on that 
a 'I'l'il Ta ‘ r* I »r ' 1 ■* 5 i'*"iiii'v' Idi.i-i'U h* ud— .tud tii" iniijo* 
rtivf.r. S' il Ih-/ m-'J'r Imur m.r •( , Vu on,., tin* 
fcvw'id' n • il* opp » it’.j**, sdi lie ard , .r l.ir*»fi to tlm n* 
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former — and lie is able slowly but surely to let in light enter where 
before it had no chance. Am I wrong ? Let certain movements 
of the day that I shall not name bear testimony. But ‘‘ the greatest 
of social changes begin in the creation of individual faith. ” Bao 
Saheb Ma ndlik was often accustomed to warn reformers against 
what ho called the rocks ahead’*— and a warning of that kind 
even the best of reformers may at times need, for the reforming 
spint, which is always allied to enthusiasm, is apt to so over- 
whelm the man ammated by it as to make him rush at full 
speed. But in India, where the principle of conservatism 
is bom with us and deep-rooted, the warning seems to me to 
be a h'ttle too superfluous, if it is not coupled at the same 
time With words of hope and encouragement. It was natural 
for Bao Saheb Mandhk to fear the disturbance of our social equi- 
librium ” by " new theories *’ and " novel principles. Bven Plato 
and Aristotle, with all their wisdom and genius, busied them- 
selves with such questions as to how to avoid revolution,” and 
how to maintain a stable equihbrium, while proposing changes in 
the body, politic and social They were timorous and nervous, 
where “the Galilean peasant.” whose education was nil and whose 
philosophy simple, coming ages after them, tackled the problem of 
social improvement more boldly — and succeeded. And to him we 
owe the humanising principles which dominate the civilization of 
the modem times. “Not to break off our moorings,” “not to break 
away from the past,” ^‘to be cautious and slow,’’ are all fine phrases 
and good advice, so far as they go But human nature is so -fitp 
and fond of the past, at least in India, so inert and supine, that 
there is no danger of any reformer running headlong and revolu 
tionising society. Bather, it may and must do good to have advice 
offered the other way — ^it is so much needed where a Himalaya of 
superstition has to be moved. And may not he^^the voices of our 
prophets, not to speak of reformers in other ages and of other 
countries, be invoked in support of the plea that he alone promotes 
the cause of true leform who loves it and Ihesfm and that faith 
in the motion of masses and SAasf? is unaided by individual ex- 
amples, is a broken reed— “prudent'’ it may be but perilous P Did 
they wait to preach their gospel tin Gurus and SAosim had made 
it all smooth for theSn, and did they busy themselves with thoughts 
such, as make cowards of us when we talk of breaking away from 
the past ? The past is too strong in the present, and it has tre- 
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nioniloK4 ouorgy to lake care oX ihclf ; wljat wanted is. force to 
mould it and that can coino from reform within ’’ And ‘ reform 
from within ” is irapoa=iiI)lc, so long a-> euUghtencd and educated 
individuals will sit 'itill and in tho hops (hat aonictliiug may turn 
up — and that thoy will ihm help in the icgencration of their kind, 
Forsocution there will l)o, nud tln^’ must bo prepared for it, for we 
have it from John Stuart Mill that times of weak conviction and 
decorous hi'pocrisy are Ic^ih favourable to unpopular trnih than 
times of porsccnliou. To have an opponent, therefore, of Fao 
Sahob Mandlik's stamp mu'if help and docs help laiher than retard 
the cause of social reform. T for one wiil not quarrel with hU 
school if, it udll have gcnnincnciis of convictions like his, and 
stumble on such plira'ca a*’ ** reform from within ** — ^for veiily they 
are in«trnoliiig and inspiring. 


IIK. 

HIWD0O PROTESTANTISM. 

« REFORM, NOT REVIVAL.” 

It was tho summer of ISO i 1 was on my wav to Lonavla 
from Nasik, and had to halt at tho Xalyan station for soiuo honis 
Having nothing to do but to while away my time, I walked to 
and fro on tho station plntfoi’m for somo time and then stood near 
the shade of a tieo to onjoy tho cool brcc/e that was blowing I 
found there two poorly clad and simplo-looking men. one a Maho- 
medan and the other a Maratha, both sitting and talking of God 
and man. The Mahomedan was reciting the songs of Kabir, 
the Maratha was reciting the songs of Tukaram and Namdev, and 
each seemed to enter folly into the devotional spirit of those 
two saints. The recitations were intermixed with conversa- 
tion between the two, and I could not help feeling edified but 
at the same time humbled when I heard, these two illiterate men — 
for such they seemed— say to each other that true devotion 
was at a discount in these days, that religion had become a matter 
of formality, and, instead of making both the Hindoo and the 
Mahomedan feel that they were children of the,same God, it had 
degenerated into sehisoa On the lips of both was the word hhaln 
or'devotion, and uneducated as they were— poor mean things, as 
we are apt to say— they struck me from thdirone hours conver* 



sation, whicli I quietly watelied and hoard, as tho disciples of the 
School— j c , of a class of Indian saints whom Mr Justice 
Ranade described^ in a lecture delivered at the Prarthana Samaj 
two years ago, as “the preachers and prophets of Hindoo Protes- 
tantism ” ^ I approached the two men. and discovered, if my re- 
collection is right, that the Mahomedan was a sweeper and the 
Maratha a porter—both employed at the railway station at Kal- 
yan Such sights are by no moans rare m India, and it is one of 
the most striking features of the country that caste-ridden as the 
people arc, even amongst the most degraded of Shudras. who have 
been known as Mahara, you come across men who are remarkable 
for their spiritual insight, and elate you as you hear them by their 
simple and soul stirring way of reciting the songs and recounting 
the doings of some of tho best and greatest of our saints. One 
such Mahar I remember to have met a few years ago at Khan- 
daUa, and in the course of the Kirlan ho performed, appealing to 
the saints of the Bha7M School, he "said «0 ye sanis,” *. e., 
saints, “when even the Vedas and the Brahmins deserted and dis- 
carded us, Mahara, as the most degraded of human beings, ye 

of the Bhalti School came to our rescue and have left us a ray of 
hope.” 

I am led into recounting here these two reminiscences, tri- 
fling as they may seem, because they serve to remind one that the 
Hindoo, like the Jew of tho Old Testament, has had a succession 
of prophets to awaken his conscience and denounce his decay when 
he fell into the ways of false woiship and superstition, and that 
those prophets have left us a rich legacy, if we but have the sense 
to prop from it. They also bring to one’s mind the thought that 
there is the seed of true religion and piety— material enough, ready 
to hand, for an honest worker to mould, but, as of old, though “the 
harvest is plenteous, the workers are few ’’ And is it too much to 
maintain that this question of religious reform is at the bottom of 
all questions, and 'that all our efforts in otlier directions for the 
improvement of the people must prove like trying “to draw nectar 
m a sieve” unless they are supplemented by an earnest and steady 
endeavour to reform the spiritual notions of the people ? Ih his 
latest work on “Jewish Religious Life after the Ernie,” the Rev. 
Dr. T. K. Oheyne makes the sensible observation that “religions 
reform is a necessary condition of social progress,” and points out 
that, as Ohristianitiy, the religion of the people of Europe and 
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Amerloa; is tlie ofEshoot of the religion of the J'ews, it is necessary 
for them to acquaint themselres thoroughly with the thoughts, the 
aspirations, and the spiritual temper, which animated '‘essential 
Judaism in the old times Equally is it true to say of our people 
that while their social progress can hut come through their reli- 
gious reform, their rehgious reform must come from their own 
"essential’' past. Hence the necessity of teaching them what their 
own prophets and saints have said and proachod and of trying to 
inspire them with the ideals of hohness, for the realisation of which 
those prophets and saints lived and laboured hard. "Nothing,” said 
Goethe, "is good for a people unless it spring up from its own 
kernel ” 

It is this naiioral mission which inspired the teachings and 
animated the actions of the two most prominent of our rehgious 
reformers of the present century — Raja Rammohan Roy and the 
late Pandit Dayanand Saraswaiu ; and it is that ideal which two 
followers of the former — ^MaharsM Debendro Nath Tagore and 
Reshuh Ohundex Sen — earnestly strove to realize by putting the 
Rrahmo Samaj on an organised basis. Tho Brahmo Samaj, with 
which Raja Rammohan Roy’s name is identified, and tha Arya Sa- 
maj which looks upon Pan^t Dayanand Saraswati as its leader, 
have a few radVial points of difierence, but, after oU, an impartial 
observer cannot but be struck by the fact that of late the tendency 
of each has been to work out its programme in its own way on 
national lines The Arya Samaj discards idolatry and preaches 
monotheism, relying upon the Vbdas as the revelation of God. It 
f.liTTilrH that in the ancient times it was not tho Jews alone, who 
were "the chosen” of God, but the Hmdoos too had a special dis- 
pensation of the Deity. Raja Rammohan Roy, too, strove hard in 
his Httia to prove bothin.his "Apped to the Christian public” and 
in his "Abridgement of the Vodanti’thathehad "forsaken idolatry 
for the worship of tho true and eternal God,” because tho Upani- 
shads affirmed that ‘‘One Unknown True Baingistho Creator, 
Preserver, and Destroyer of the Universe, and with great consis- 
tency inculcate the unity of God , instructing men, at the same 

fiiTiA^ in the pure mode of adoring Him in spirit,” He did not, in- 
deed, believe in tho Vedas as tho revelation of God. But tho aim 
of his Ufo was to appeal to the good sense of bis countrymen by 
them to look into their Scriptures, “to examine their pur- 
port, without neglecting the proper and moderate use of reason; 
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OD^ toi attend strictly to their directions by the rational perrorm- 
anoe of their daty to their Oreator and to their fellow creatures.*’ 
This spirit of “ Hindoo Protestantism " is now slowly and 
silently working among us, and whether one attends the weekly 
services at the Prarthana Samaj or the Arya Sama], one is struck 
by the endeavours of the leading preachers of each to emphasise 
the teachings of the Upanishads and of Eiindoo saints, and to re- 
call their countrymen to the ancient principles of their ancient 
ways ” Dr. Bhandarkar preaching in the Prarthana Samaj of 
Poona and Mr. Justice Banade preaching in that of Bombay have 
steadily kept this national ideal of their religious mission in view 
and their weekly sermons turn upon texts chosen, either from the 
Upanishads aud the Bhagaoad Gita or from the ahhangs or songs of 
the great Maratha saint, Tukaram It was the same spirit which 
actuated him whom Mr Justice Banade, speaking with all the re- 
verence due to the memory of a most beloved friend, described as 
our Political Bishi ” in his lecture on “ the Tolang School.” The 
late Mr. Narayan Mahadev Parmanand was more like a Rtski 
than any among us. He was one of the most charming of men 
and quietly, silently, with a heait entirely devoted to Sod, did 
-Pie work for the good of his country — and to him our Bhandarkara 
Banades, Telangs, and Nulkars looked up for guidance, inspiralicn, 
and advice, lie was a model man — ^so saintly that to know him 
was to lore him and feel blessed. In one of his pamphlets he has 
Said of the national character of the religious hiission of Bammohan 
Boy’s Church ; — Several sects founded long before his time were 
more or less on similar principles, such as the Sikhs in the Punjab, 
Vaishnavas the followers of Ohaitanya) in Bengal, and their off- 
shoot, the Bhaktas of Maharashtra and the Kabirpanthis cf Central 
India and Ghizerat.” The late Dr Atmaram, too, was inspired by 
that national ideal, as also the late Bao Bahadur Bbolanath Sara- 
bhai in Guzerat, and'to the same we owe the saints of Sind— 
Hiranand and Navalari, two brothers, whose piety and pure ways 
of living, and whose self-sacrificing examples have made their 
names household words among tho Siudhis, and earned for them 
deservedly the title of sadhus But those ^‘preachers of Hindoo 
Protestantism” are not so wedded to tho Hindoo Scriptures and 
the prophets of the Bhalti School as to rest their faith on them ex- 
clusively, in a spirit of blind patriotism The Biahna Sahha, 
established in 1830 by Bammohan Roy, had, indeed, made tho 
6 
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monoiihoisbio doctrine of the Vpnaihidaa llio fountain head of Brail* 
moisiu But in 1839 Maliarslii Dobondio Natli Tagore, who sue- - 
oeoded Bamniohan Boy, sent four Pandits to Bonarob, and their 
rosearches and disoussions with the Vidantists of the place, with 
fresh invostigations made by tho Maharshi himself, led him and his 
followers to ronounco tho Yodas ^‘as an unerring guide in religions 
matters ” As tho groat Keshub Chunder Sen has told ns in one of 
lus lectures:— '‘There was a tornblo strife — tho strife of couscionoo 
against associations of mind nni placo; duty against prepossessions; 
truth against ohorxshol convictions. But consmeuco triumphed 
ovor all ; tho Yodas were thrown overboard by Baboo Bebendro 
Nath Tagoro , and tho Brahmo Sauiaj bade f arewoll to Yedantism” 
It is a sign of tho times, however, that Mialiarsbi Debendro Nath 
Tagoro is now trying to amalgamate his Adi Brahmo Sarny with 
the Arya Samaj and that tho great body of tho Brahmos in Ben- 
gal are looking upon his negotiations as a retrograde step. Pan- 
dit Dayanand Saraswati had tried hard in his time to win the 
Brahmos and Prarthana Samajists over to his side, but failed. 
Bub ''Hindoo Protostants” of tho Brahmo and Prarthana Samaj 
Sohool feel that, 'strive as one may, it is histoncally untme to say 
that any reformer, or body of reformers in any sphere of hfe, re* 
ligious, political, or social, can reproduce exactly the institutions 
of the past, ani that all tho talk abonb what goes by the name of 
"revival” is mere moonshine. "The old and hallowed constitu- 
tion” of the Hindoo religion cannot, indeed, be set at naught,^ 
and no reformer can afford to neglect the profound wisdom of 
who said : " I am come not to destroy but to fulfil. ” aut 
that oonstitution lies buried in a mass of snperstition, and we 
live in times which demand, as Mr Justice Banade pointed 
out in his address at tho last Booial Conference, "elastic ezpansive- 
ness.” The creed of old is good, because it contains tho germs, 
Ofut of which alone the reform of the future 'can como ; but that 
oreedhas to adjust itself to the larger and ampler reqniiements 
of the modem times, and then alone can it expand. The prophets 
preachers of the Bhakti School have inspiration of the right 
sort in their teachings to fill us with healthy ideas of holiness ; but 
th^ have somehow been interpreted by the people to have tanght 
that man’s mission on this Earth is to neglect the world, beheve in 
fate and lead a life of asceticism. What the reformer of tho 
present or of tho future has to do is “ to rouse mankind to the 



meaning of the world in which they live/ and to teach them that 
here is their Heaven, if they will bat make it by righteous living, 
and honest work. Hence was it that Jlr. Justice Hanade took 
care to impreas upon the Social Oonference last year that the 
watchword of the school with which he and his friends are identi- 
fied was . " Reform, not Revival.” 

But to whom or to what in particular does this school of 
« Hindoo Protestantism ” owe its social and religious awakening ? 
I notice that our friend of the DayaiwulayHf an organ of Indian 
Ohristians, has been of late rather hard on Mr, J ustice Ranade, 
because he has been telling his people from the pulpit of the Prar- 
thana Samaj tliat the Upanishads contain commandments enjoin- 
ing the worship of One God, and pure ways of living, like the 
Ten Commandments of the Old Testament. Mr. Justice Ranade 
had said in his sermon that the Oammandments in the Upa- 
nishads inculcated pos/i/tc, where as tho laws of Moses inculcated 
negative moraUty. The Dnyunodaya strives to show that the com- 
parison is un]ust and that the Upanishads have no notion of a Pei"- 
soiifflZ Grod, and teem with puerilities. It is an old controversy, as 
old as the times of Raja Rammohan Roy, who in his ** Appeal to 
the Ohnstiau Public ” answered those who maintained that the 
Upanishads ivere not safe guides, because they declared their ig- 
norance of the real nature and attributes of God Rammohan Roy 
cited passages from the Bible, showing ** such declarations are not 
peculiar to the Vedant doctrines.” It is not, however, my intention 
to interfere in the controversy raised by the Dnyanodaya, especially 
attor this that in his sermon delivered at the Prarthana Samaj 
on the 6th instant, Mr. J ustico Ranade dealt with that paper’s 
criticism, and explained that the people of this country hod fallen 
into false ways of worship, not because they had had too much of 
the Upanishads, but rather because they had given up the God of 
their fathers, thinking that He was shrouded in mystery and 
had started instead gods of their own imaginations. But the school 
of which I am writing has never failed to actoowledge what it 
owes to the Bible and to the Christian missionaries.^ It is, I know 
the fashion in some q^uarti'vs to cry down the Missionary, and to 
ignore the debt of gratitude we owe to him for what he has done 
and is doing. If to-day theie is an awakening among us on 
the subject of religion and society, that is a great deal^ due to the 
light brought by him, and it is in more than one direction that 
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ligiit lias ponolraicd and provod servicoablo. ClirieMan mission* 
aries h ire, among othor (lungs, holpod to odncate ns and to revive 
our vernaonlar lilerataro, and the names of Or. Wilson, Dr. Murry 
Mitchell, Dr. Pope, Dr Kittaol, Dr. Miller and Dr. Murdoch— to 
mention but a low from ali^b that is long-irill over remain identified 
\vith movements thatliavc sought to raise the people. And who that 
i$ not deadened to the sense of truth will forgot what wo owe, to the 
Christian Missionary, especially after what Ahmodnager wit* 
ncssod but a few weeks ago i While we arc prating about indue* 
trial reform, a Oliristian Missionary has put his hand to the 
plough and shoivn us the way to do it. The Dev, James Smith and 
the Sir Dinshaw Maneckjee Petit Industrial School have a moral to 
teach — the moral that it is pseudo-potriotism which loads some 
misguided men among us to point the finger of scorn at the Chris* 
tian Missionary. Though we may not exactly accept all he says 
there are matters, religious and all, where he has led us, and we 
may all bo the better and wiser to seek some inspiration from his 
example and light from his teachings. And would that we could 
learn that there was a depth of meaning after all in <'the Cross of 
Christ,” especially when we find that a young Christian girl- 
daughter of a widow in Canada — earned Ds. 4 and seat that as 
her m<te to the Industrial School at Ahmednager, on learning 
that that institution needed aid ! 

To the Christian Misrionary, then, is due to a great extent the 
credit of the religious and social awakening of which the school of 
^'Hindoo Protestantism” of the present day is thefrnit. The Dntfano- 
daya takes Mr, J ostice Danade to taskf or belittling the Bible and for 
not expounding truths from it to his countrymen. On the other 
hand, some years ago the Maratha censured him, because he took 
texts for his sermons and lectures from the Bible, as if his Hindoo* 
ism had nothing to teach him. But both the Dnyanodaya and the 
Maratha are wrong, for the school in question teaches, to put it in 
Xdr. Justice Eanade’s own words, that ''the new mould of thought 
must be cast on the lines of fraternity, a capacity to expand out* 
wards and to make more cohesive inwards, the bonds of fellow- 
ship” The lines' will be fiarionai in the sense that the inspirers 
will be our own prophets of old, who denounced mechanical ways of 
living and worship, and making Bhalti a sine qua non of religiom 
preached the religion of humanity. But the development of those 
]| naa must recoivo, as it has received, its impetus from the spirit 
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of Olirisfe too. Ib is'uow’ a little more than tliirtj years since the 
Frarthana Samaj was established in Bombay, and though several 
institations established for pni'ely secular purposes have come and 
gone, and one hears no more of them, yet this "religious body has 
survived. It cannot boast that it has effected much, or that it has 
made converts of millions or thousands. But it has been doing 
one thing at least — ^week after week, taking some holy text from 
tho Hindoo and other religious works, men like Hr. Bhandarkar 
and Mr. Justice Banade have been showing how the holy truths of 
religion should be applied to the practical duties of life, and how 
religion was meant by our prophets as by the prophets of Israel to 
be ** the practice of civic virtues — truth-telling, honesty between 
citizens, tendemess to the poor, inflexible justice in high places,” 
They have been making our saints //va with us and eva/i ns, instead 
of serving merely as so many names for mechanical worship 
among the masses, and for fostering the pride of patriotism among 
certain persons who aim at using the people’s religion as it is as an- 
instrument to lead them rather than to enlighten their minds and 
correct their ways The school of “ Hindoo Protestantism” of 
which I speak, on the other hand, seeks to build on the old founda- 
tions, and 13 glad to work with the fresh materials which Christia- 
nity has supplied to it because it finds that Christ, too, was a 
Bhakta, and the law of love which he preached has been the car- 
dinal principle of the Bhalii School. But how many converts has it 
made to iti faith F This question is often asked by those who 
look askance at the movement, and I concede that it is a very 
natural question to ask in these days when we measure every 
man by his millions. But, as Mr. Justice Banade pointed 
out in one of his recent sermons, there are many whom he has met 
and spoken to about the principles of the Frarthana Samaj — they 
have nothing to say against them except this that God can be wor- 
shipped without a Samaj. That, said Mr. Banade, is a mere 
excuse , the real fact of the matter is most of us are in the position 
in which the Bhagaiad Gita represents Arjuna, when he asked 
God to reveal Himself as a sweet and smiling rather than a stem- 
figure ; when we become members of a body, wedded to certain 
principles we become '^marked men'’; every lapse is laid hold of 
and we are judged — and lightly^by the standard that we have 
accepied , ther^ore, most of us allow ourselves to drift rather than 
join a movement which is apt to become a burden. Join a body 
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wMcIi has made religious or social reform its creed and you have to 
answer for all you say and do. Remain what you are—a member 
of your caste and popular creed — and you can soy what you hko, 
do as ^ou please , yon are not only exempt from cnlicism but ^en 
liavo the privilege of criticidng the so-called leformcrs and making 
moiry at their expense. This is how Mr Justice Hanado acconnt- 
ed for the small number of those who hare joined the Samaj — and 
in many, if not most, cases it is true. I know I shall be tnuuted by 
some for giving a great name to a small movement, and I am pre- 
pared to concede that its members are but a few in number and 
weak — woefully weak I confess, in action. Bat unworthy, as wo 
feel, we are, of our ideals, wo have a vision of the future, wliieh 
to most seems a dream but to us is full of reahty. I drew on my- 
self the ire of some the other day, because I ventured to draw 
attention to what is called the finger of Clod working in history 
and one oiitic warned mo against the danger of predicting India’s 
<<golden” future by the light of the events of the piosent century. 
I accept the warning in all humility. But my critic wants to take 
his stand on the history of the two or three hundred years that 
immediately preceded the present century whereas I wuuld take 
all the periods with which hisloiy has mode us familiar and 
say that like the Jews of old we have gone on erring, heed- 
less of the Toioes and wainings of our own prophets, and, 
perhaps, God is preparing a >m;jcrnf iooomefrom these move- 
ments of Hindoo Froiestantism ” — ^Brabmo Samaj, Arya Sa- 
maj and Fraithana Samaj. It may be a vision— but a 
vision that is living, beoause it is founded on the faith 
that righteousness and not superstition exalteth a people. At 
present the movement of " Hindoo Frotestanttsm ” is small. But 
great things have come from small and humble beginnings, and 
God works with patience At least, tdio pioneers of the movement 
can claim this that though they have not done much and liave not 
oven yet begun the really sohd part of their work, yut tlioy have 
not tried to mislead the masses by playing on their prejudices and 
superstitions, but have been trying to cnake the meaning of the 
lives and teachings of our saints as of the saints, of other countries; 
clear to all, and to make their real sjiirii tbe inspiring soul of our 
lives and activities. Such a mission is truly national and patriotic 
—for it carries with it "a conscience for our country’s sins” and at 
the same time emphasises the divine possibilities within.” 
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The folio \7ing is the full ^ext of the speeoh delivered by Hr. 
N. G. Ghandavarkar b. a., l. i<. b., of Bombay, at the Fourth Anni- 
versary meeting of the Madras Eiindu Social Boform Association, 
at> the Anderson Memorial Hall on Saturday, the 28lh Novem- 
ber, 1896. 

lUTBODtrOIION. 

I am giving but a very inadequate expression to my feelings 
at this moment when I say that it has given me unbounded plea- 
sure to visit this capital of Southern India and to meet in this hall 
and on this occasion so many of the friends, sympathisers and ac- 
rivo supporters of the cause of Hindu social reform. This is an 
occasion which I cannot very easily forget, and though I must ac- 
knowledge my inability to do full jusiace to the task which the 
members of the Madras Hindu Social Beform Association have en- 
trusted to me, yet I entertain the hope that the combined sympa- 
thies of so many ladies and gentlemen that I see before me for the 
cause which both you and myself have greatly at heart and the 
willing confidence with which I havo been called to this chair, will 
have an inspiring effect upon me and enable me to justify, to some 
extent at least, that confidence. It looks ra'.ber odd that a stran- 
ger hke me in Madras should be selected for the honor that you 
have done me by asking me to preside at this meeting. But, after 
all, I am willing to own that my situation cannot be very odd on 
accoimt of my being a stranger to Madras, when I remember that 
this is not the first rime when you have seleeted a gentleman from 
the sister Presidency to preside at an anniversary meetmg of the 
Madras Hindu Social Beform Association One far more deserving 
of your confidence — one who has, by his pure and exemplary life, 
no less than by his scholarly attainments and moral' courage, won 
universal respect and entitled himself to be regarded as a leading 
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social refomer — ^1^ refer to Dr. Bliandarkai^ — ^honored this oliair 
at yonr anniversary meeting held at the end of Deoember 1894 and 
addressed you on the subject of Hindu social leform in words which, 
I dare say, have made indelible impression on the minds of all who 
beard him. But though I happen to bo a stranger to this Presi- 
dency in the sense that I received my education in Bombay and 
have made that city my home, yet I may fairly claim not to be an 
entire stranger amongst you for the reason that I not only come 
from a district which at one time formed part of this Presidency 
but from a community which even now is Imkod with both Madras 
and Bombay, and derives its indnenoss from, and owes its enlight- 
ened spirit to, the one Presidency as much as to the other. It is 
this feeling which partly encouraged mo to accept, without any 
hesitation, your kind invitation t j me to visit this city and to do 
myself the honor of presiding at your deliberations here. But that 
is not the only feeling which encomraged mo to so readily accept 
the invitation. For some yearn now — they maybe a veryfevr 
years, not more than six or seven, but nevertheless tliey are ycois 
which, in my humble opinion, mark a veiy important epoob in tiie 
popular progress of the city, if not of the whole of the Presidency, 
of Modras— for some years now, I have watched with oonsiderablo 
interest and sympathy, the earnest offoits of some of my friends 
here to create public opinion in favor of social reform and to a- 
waken the conscience of the oonntry in general to the social wants 
and needs of that great and ancient community to which we be- 
long — ^1 mean, the Hindus. These friends of ours, who have iden- 
tified themselves with the cause and have been striving for its pro- 
gress - who by precept and example have shown and are showing 
that they are in earnest —have awakened an interest in (die cause 
which is not confined either to this city or this Presidency alone. 
For one thing, the Indian Social Soformer has, during these seven 
years of its esistenoe, won its way into the hearts of many a sym- 
*' pathiser of social reform, and no better acknowledgment of the 
service it has been rendering eotild be made than in the words of 
three such eminent Hindus as the late Mr Justice Telang, the late 
Honorable Rao Bahadur K. L Nulkar, and the late Mr. N M. 
Permanand, who were among its most careful readers and its most 
sincere admirers. They followed its criticisms with great interest 
and more &an once remarked to me that the conductors of the 
, 7«df«» Social Refonner spotted out our social dofoeta with a keen- 



ness of insight; and intelligence of critacism which was admirable, 
regretting at the same time that in no other part of tho 
country was there a paper similarly devoted to the cause of so* 
cial reform. For another thing, &e Madras Hindu Social Heform 
Association, whose fourth anniveisary meeting we have met to 
celebrate this evening, shows that there are, amongst you here, 
men who, convinced of the necessity of organising the forces of 
social reform, have banded themselves together for the purpose 
of trying, as far as they can, to realise in their own lives, in- 
dividually and coUectivdy, that higher and richer ideal which 
social reform, rightly, understood, holds ont before us as the 
true embodiment of social as well as individual esistence. It 
is to the can of such ardent and sincere champions of social 
progress that I have deemed it my humble duty to respond ; 
not because I claim to have done anything worth the name of a 
social reformer to deserve the high honor yon have done me 
by selecting me as yonr Ohairman, but because I feel proud to 
stand by tbe side of those here, with whose thoughts and actions 
I am in hearty sympathy. 

And I do not huow, I cannot indeed conceive, of a duty 
higher, nobler and more imperative in these days than thai; of 
co-operating as far as one can co-operate, with an organization 
such as the Madras Hindu Social Befoim Association. If the 
cry of the social reformer has been a cry in tbe wilderness— if 
the cause of social reform has not been able to make appreci- 
able progress, tbe cause is to be sought mainly in the fact that 
its advocates have not shown sufficiently that spirit of orga- 
nization and association without which no great reform can 
he effected and no change fox the better brought about in 
either the ideas, or the ideals, or the conduct, of any class of 
people. We live in times when, more than in any other, the 
necessity is felt of men sharing common opinions on great 
questions affecting the public welfare combining together and 
working by means of snch combinations for the -f ulfilm ent of their 
ideals and the realization of their objects. But the value of sneb 
combined activities has not yet been felt in all its force in regard 
to this great work of Hindu social reform in many places, and it is 
on that account more than any other that the eause suffers. Those 
of us who feel the need of refoxm in the social customs and institu- 
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social reform is good, it; is our duty also not to shirk our rosponsi- 
bilitj but in proportion to our aMlitios make breach iu the old 
fashioned ideas of all castes. When, again, vre are told to take a 
warning and give up our oause, because our possimists draw our 
pointed attention to what they call “the spint of Hindu revivalism” 
which in spite of educational and other reforming agencies that 
have been in our midst working together, has come over the coun- 
try and seems to bo the animating force at the present day. The 
wave of Hindu orthodoxy is said to be passing over the whole face 
of Hindu society and throwing back the cause of social progress by 
years, if not oenturies. These and such other signs of tlio time are 
held forth not infrequently as making the situation of social re- 
form one of despair. 

But, is there really any reason to be frightened away by these 
diffioulties and to despair ? Hindu society is, no doubt, a veiy 
unwieldy straoture, and is divided into numerous castes. But is 
it on that account hopeless to expect it to assimilate gradually the 
ideas of social reform ? Though it is divided into castes and sub- 
sections of caste innumerable, with peculiarities of custom and 
tradition distinguishing them from one another, yet it ought not to 
be forgotten that all these castes and sub-sections rest on a common 
foundation ; they have a sort of inter-dependence and exert mutual 
influence on one another. The customs and institutions with which 
the social reformer proposes to deal are common to the higher 
classes of the Hindu society from whom the lower classes take their 
standard, and if Hindus of diflerent castes band themselves together 
for the conunon object of social reform, it is because they have 
discerned the fact that one of the difficulties of that reform in any 
caste is the fear that, if it throws away an ancient custom or 
gives up an ancient institution, it may lose its prestige in the eyes 
of the other castes that, together with it, constitute Hindu society 
The social reformer has to work, so to say, on the oonsoimce of 
that society in general , he has to criticise the common founda- 
tions on which the social customs and institutions that he seeks 
to improve rest, and. it is in that way that he can hope to 
awaken the spirit of reform and progress. The part in the 
shape of caste and its sub-sections, has grown out of the whole 
in the shape of Hindu Boeieby 5 and the part will not move out 
^its allotted sphere in that society unless the general is also 
^ated and moved. Hence the necessity and value of social 



reform organizations, composed of members drawn from diffe- 
rent castes ; they engage the interest and serve to make a breach 
in tbe old-fa-hioned ideas of all castes. When, again. We are told to 
take a warning and give up otxr cause, because even the life-long 
and devoted efforts of men greater than those now working for 
social leform ended in failure, and that Hindu society, in spite of the 
more earnest prophets of social reform in the past continues whatit 
was and has been, the warning means nothing less than a total denial 
to the Hindus of the power of assimilating new ideas, I am not 
prepared to admit either the truth or force of this total denial. It 
is usual to speak of ^'the hoary and venerable age of the Hindu so- 
ciety”, and amidst aUits vicissitudes, are we to suppose that it 
has been able to survive and stand the shock of ages without the 
power of assimilation, or rather, which is the same thing expressed 
in different language, without the power of ad3usting itself to its 
enviionment? ''The immobilily of the East,” ‘'the stoHd conser- 
vatism of the Hindu,” are fine phrases that have passed into pro- 
verbs ; they have, like all phrases that have become proverbs, a 
grain of truth in them, but not the whole truth and let us not be 
enslaved by them. If we try to get inside the notions conveyed 
by these phrases, we shall find that Hindu society has not been so 
stolidly impervious to new ideas and new influences as we often 
suppose it to have been. To tell us that great saints and sages 
like Bamauuja, Ghaitanya, Guru Hanak, Sasawa, and Buddha, 
failed with aU their mighty influences to rid that sooiefy of some 
of its evil customs, is to remind us that what has happened in the 
past in the ease of a people, will also happen whether now or in 
future — that, in other words, history is apt to repeat itself. But, 
as pointed out by Mx. John Horloy, histoiical analogies are more 
often imperfect and misleading than true. When we say that his- 
tory repeats itself and predict that, because events took a certain 
oourse in the case of a certain people in some by-gone period, they 
are likely to take the same course now or hereafter, we forget that 
each period has its own distinctive features, is dominated by its 
own peculiar influences, which make the’problem of that period its 
own. Historical generalisations are not without their value. 
They train the mind to read human nature, and teach us the stages 
through which human development has passed. But wo must, at 
the same time, hear in mind the warning of a well known social 
lihilosopher that "historical generalisations are apt to hurt the 



mind in somewhat the same way aS glasses hoirt tbe eye. They 
aconstom tts to look at things in a particnlar way, and make it 
difficult for ns to see them in any other way/’ The social re- 
former of the present age has no reason to be disheartened by the 
f ailnres of the past or deterred by the despondent tones in which 
the history of some ancient movements speak, because he has to 
deal \^th the problem of social reform amidst inflnences which, he 
may fairly and without any exaggeration say, are peculiarly his 
own. 


It is worth while drawing pointed attention to one or two at 
least of these infiueneeSf for on them our hopes of the futnre as to 
the social salvation of the Hindus rests and by them the social re* 
former has every reason to feel inspired and oncouraged. When 
I speak of .these influences. I do not wish to confine your attention 
to such things as our schools, our Universities, and other educa- 
tional institutions, of which it is usual to say that they are slowly 
emancipating the intdlect of the country and preparing the way 
for reform and progress in all directions. They are undoubtedly 
among the great mental levers of the age. But there aie other, 
though more silent yet none the less potent, inflnenoes which are 
worMng together for our good fa tAis ago. All of us here have 
not, I dare say, forgotten the old controversy as to the relative 
merits of social and political reform, whioh was raised some years 
ago, in the form of the much agitated question — Should social re- 
form precede political reform ? — and on which the late Mr. Justice 
Telang discoursed at the beginning of the year 1886 with much abi 
lity ^d eloquence. It is a controversy of which we do not hear much 
now-a-days, probably because we have come to perceive the sober 
truth, attested by the experience of every civilised nation, that pro- 
gress has no arbitrary laws and that there can be no rank of prece- 
dence among the dif^nt lines or departments of reform. There 
are t-imna when ridigion takes hold of the popular mind and con- 
centrates its attention and energies upon questions affecting its 
spirituEd wdl-bong. There are periods when material progress 
becomes the rage of the day j and penods when pohtical advance- 
ment becomes the ruling passion. It may not be easy to snyhow 
and when and why these will precede or succeed one another, bat 
the truth is there that, as pithUy put by Mr. John Mackenzie 
in his work on "Social PhUosophy,” *there have been times at 
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whioli the most pressing problem has rather been an individnal 
one, as, for instance, what must I do to be saved;? There have 
also been times at which the most pressing problem has been 
poUtical rather than social; and there have been times at which 
the most important problem has had regard to - the discovery of 
abstract troths or to the advance of material prosperity/’ But it 
should not be supposed on that account that the spirit or rather 
the elements of any one kind of reform are totally wanting or absent 
in any given period, because the predominating spirit then is the 
spirit of some one of the other kinds of reform. That, however, is 
not the point I wish to emphatise in asking you to note the favour* 
able influences of the present age amidst which the social reformer 
is called to do his work. My point, rather is that all activities, be 
they political, material, religions, or social, have mutually interact- 
ing influence. The desire for progress in one direction does tell 
and must tell, though slowly and imperceptibly, by creating a 
desire for progress in the other directions as well. To put it in 
the language used by Mr. Montague in his book called “ the Limits 
of Individual Liberty,” "serious opinion on any subject modifies 
opinion on all great subjects.” The system of Oopemicus affected 
religious thought in Europe ; and in our own days we see that 
Darwin’s tiieoiy of evolution is affecting both religious] and politi- 
cal thought there. We no doubt lament at times that the majority 
of our educated countrymen are for political advancement and in- 
different to social reform ; that while the number of those who at- 
tend the National Oongress is vejy large and the number of those 
who do not attend it but sympathise with it even larger, the num- 
ber of those who attend the Social Conference is very much smaller. 
We sometimes in a spirit of impatience complain that our political 
activities rather mar than favor the cause of social progress. And 
in proof of it we ask ourselves to note the attempt to ezdude the 
meetings of the Social Conference from the camp of the National 
Oongress. But let us not be mis-led by such a superflcail aspect 
of things. It is said that the growth of the political sentiment — 
the desire for political advancement — ^by bringing together men 
from all parts of the country, giving them a common ground of 
hopes and aspirations, enabling them to speak from a common plat- 
form, is indirectly infusing into them a common spirit of nation- 
ality, drawing them, indirectly and slowly no doubt but for all that 
Bteadify, out of the narrower sphere of caste and opening before 
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fhem a wider and Mgher view of hmaanity. There is some force 
and iirnfch in thab observablon ; bab even wibhoub going so far as 
thab; I bhink, we may safely say bbis, bhab ib is nob merely bhe bles- 
sings of peace and order which bhe British admimsbrabion under 
which we live, has bronghb in its brain, bhab we have bo be thank- 
ful for ; bnb, whab we have bo value even more than bhose bless- 
ings which we highly prize, is bhe spirit of enquiry and of indivi- 
dualiby which the genius of that admimsbrabion has a tendency to 
foster in bhose brought within its dominion. It is said by some 
writers on socialism in Europe, thab the predominance of bhe social 
problem in thab conbinenb at the present moment is due bo bhe in- 
creasing preponderance of democratic influences in the modern 
state. Whether that is a correct represenlation or not, ib is nob 
wide of the mark to say that the Anglo-Saxon character favours 
individual independence and teaches men to think and feel 
seriously thab they are citizens of a state. When men learn thai^ 
a feehng of individual responsibility and dignity is created, and 
once thab feeling is created, it cannot stop there and crop itself up 
in the sphere of politics alone. It must gradually lead them to 
perceive bhab they are nob merely citizens of a state, but also mem- 
bers of a society, and just as Idiey ought to aspire fpr advancement 
in the one idiey must also aspire for advancement in the other. 
Thus it is that the ground is prepared for the social reformer in our 
times in a way of which I am nob aware any preceding age in the 
history of the Hindus prepared ik The pohtical spirit of the West; 
which we are slowly imlnbing and which is manifesling itself in a 
variety of ways, must act on the 'eomal sprit also. Though the 
rank of the social reformers is thinner than the rank of the politi- 
cians, who can gainsay this, that since the time the National 
Oongress is said to have awakened our pohtical conscience, the so- 
cial problem has been thrusting itself forward, disturbing many a . 
caste, mid awakening our social consoienoe also? The fact is that 
when the politician talks of onr rights, onr nationality and onr 
niftim to he ruled justly and equitably — ^when he says thab the times 
have changed and with them political institutions and laws must 
change, the social reformer is able to put this own claim tot- 
ward and brin g to his aid the piogressiu spirit generated 
by a desire for political advancement. Oonscienoe awakened in 
one direction rarely fails to be awakened mother directions also. 

X remember when some years ago some one remarked in a news- 
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paper thafi the educated native of Zudia was more ready to trouble 
the Secretary of State than to trouble his mother-in-law, Sir 
William Wedderbom replied that that was so because it was much 
easier to beard the high ofScial who presides over the India Office 
than tdie mother in-law who presides over the Hindu home. But 
the Hindu mother-in-law has since begun to feel that she is not 
without her share of the bearding too. By the majority of almost 
every caste in which there is intelligence, it is now conceded that 
times are changing and must change socially ; we may differ as to 
ways and means,' but the number of those who say that there 
should be no social progress and that we must rest where we are 
and have been, is getting smaller tiian it was even ten years ago. 
In the formation of this opinion, I humbly think that what I have 
called the genius of the British administration and the political 
activities which are the outcome of it, must, as they do, impercep- 
tibly bear their share ; and that is a force, the influence of which, 
I say, is peculiar to the present times. Nor should we lose sight 
of another peculiar influence of the present age, which is spoken 
of as '^facility of movement,” of which it has been well said by a 
writer, that it is <<a great means of forming new coimections” and 
of integrating society on an improved basis after first disintegrat' 
ing it. It is not merely the railways and steamers that have help- 
ed us to move away from one place to another and exchange ideas 
and draw new light, but the whole world has, so to say, opened 
to us to an unprecedented extent. We have been caste-ridden ; 
but a wider world unknown to caste is trying to ride us now. We 
are sought to be influenced, not merely by the particular society in 
which we are bom or the particular religion in which we have 
been bred up, but also by the West and the East. We leave our 
homes either in search of employment or for trade, and imbibe new 
ideas, contract new sympathies, and learn to form new connections. 
A newer and wider kind of sympathy is being generated than that 
to which the confined atmosphere of caste in the old days accus- 
tomed our ancestors. 

I have mentioned but two of the peculiar influences of the 
present age as calculated to favour the cause of social progress 
and there are others which will perhaps easily suggest them- 
selves to you. I shall not attempt to dogmatise on the subject by 
predicting that these peculiar influences are sure to lead to the 
social reforms we advocate ; no one can safely prophesy the future. 
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But all I msh to maintain is that we liavo no reason to be led 
away by the historical analogies of those, who say that becanse the 
social problem did not succeed in the hands of men more gifted 
than those now worldng for it, in b}'gone penods, it is bound to 
fail now and hereafter also. The social reformer of the present 
day has no doubt the old difficulties still exisidng, to contend 
against ; and those difficulties seem insurmountable ; but ihe old 
problem is presented to him now in a new garb ; while old diffi- 
onldes esist, new instruments arc at his disposal ; and if he works 
with patience and courage, there is no reason why he should 
despair. 

A certain amount of pessimism does no doubt at times come 
over us in sight of the so«called and sadden revival of Hindu ortho* 
doxy throughout the country. In almost every newspaper we read, 
in almost every meeting we attend, in almost every lecture we hear 
and in a variety of ways which it is unnooessary to particularise, we 
note this sign of the time, as some people term it, and conclude 
that the cause of social reform has but a poor outlook when it finds 
itself confronted by the wave of Hindu revivalism which is passing 
over the face of the whole country. But I do not know if my 
friends here will take me to be a man of an unduly and excessive- 
ly sanguine temperament, if I express my sincere view that this 
sadden revival of orthodox Hinduism has really no abiding element 
of danger to the cause of reform and is just one of those things we 
should expect in the case of people situated os we Hindus just now 
are. ^'Progress’’ it has been well said, ''has many receding waves,” 
and whether in the case of political or social reform, we shall, like 
every other people, be found sometimes moving onwards and at 
other times seen to be going backwards, but on the whole advanc- 
mg. That is the law of all progress. In his Essay on Sir James 
Mackintosh's '^History of the French Bevolution,” Macaulay speaks 
of the history of progress in England as “a history of actions and 
reactions’’ and compares “ the motion of the publio mind ” in 
England what ** that of the sea when the tide is rising. ” "Each 
suocessive wave rashes forward, breaks, and rolls baek ; but the 
great flood is steadily coming in A person who looked on the 
waters only for a moment might fancy that they were retiring. A 
person who looked on them only for five minutes might fancy that 
they were rushing capriciously to and fro. But when he keeps his 
eye on them for a quarter of an hour, and sees one sea-mark die- 
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appear after another, it is impossible for him to doubt of the 
general direction in which the ocean is moved.” The present is 
merely a reaction against the notion that the Hindu had nothing 
good or noble to show, that his religion and his society are a bundle 
of superstitions. We have now found that like other people we 
must be proud of ourselves, our couutiy, our religion, our society, 
and our everything. We feel offended when we are told that we 
must go to other revelations than our own in search of religious 
truth ; when we are reminded thatwe must adopt foreign customs 
if we are to become great like foreigners. This feeling of pride 
and patriotism is the outcome of many causes to but a few of which 
I have here referred. This feeling of pride and patriotism is per- 
haps natural under the circumstances, but whether natural or not, 
and though the present manifestations of it are of the reactionary 
spirit, yet they have no element of permanence or vitality in them. 
The complaint is that it is the educated classes who are showing 
and fostering that spirit by taking a leading and active part in 
movements professing to plead and encourage the cause of Hindu 
orthodoxy ; but the spirit which is at the bottom of these move- 
ments is more mechamedl than spiritual, because it is bom of the 
feeling of pride and patriotism and the feeling of self assertion to 
which I have just alluded and not of any real belief in either the 
dogmas or the institutions of Hinduism on the part of those who 
are its leaders and promoters. I am doing no injustice to such of 
my educated countrymen as are now leading and promoting these 
movements. I have no doubt that tiiey sincerely believe that we 
Hindus ought not to allow our rehgion and society to be disparaged 
and that the only way to unite the discordant elements of Hindu 
society is to work upon those elements by means of the dogmas it 
believes and the institutions it worships ; and there is this apo- 
logy for them that they are passing through a stage of develop- 
ment through which all progressive countries have had to pass be- 
fore attaining higher and richer forms of life. In his Essay on 
'‘The Signs of the IHmes” published in the year 1829/ Oarlyle 
dealt with a somewhat similar phase of sooi^ life through which 
English society was then passing and denounced in no unmeasured 
terms what he called the entirely mechanical spirit of the age, 
with belief in outward institutions corresponding to no inward im- 
petus or conviction represented by "spiritual dynamics” in nta-n 
Such mechanical confoxmiiy to external forms without any vital 
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beUof in tihe principles embodied in iibose forms is only a mark of 
the present transition state of Hindu society. We are now passing 
through a period which is certainly not one of dogmatim ; but one 
of sceptidsm and criticism. The great French writer, Be Tooqne* 
ville, has pointed out the peculiarities of such a period in his ob- 
servaiion that '‘in rimes of general sceprioism every one clings to 
his own persuasion.. .not so much because he is assured of its 
excellence, as because he is not convinced of the superiority of any 
other. In the present age, men are not very ready to die in de- 
fence of their opinions, but they are rarely indined to change 
them ; and there are fewer marfyrs as wdl as fewer apostates.” 
Our customs and our institutions are now brought into contact with 
now customs and now institutions ; we have opened to us not only 
the lore of the East but also of tiie West , the spirit of the age is 
to ask the why and the wherefore in the case of everything we are 
asked to accept or reject ; and in this chaotic condition when 
nothing is settled and everyriiing is undergoing a process of dis- 
turbance, it is only to be expected that before old light fades 
away and the new light begins to shine, the old light will show a 
sudden blaze before it dies. Our society is now like the man, who 
fears when he is disturbed m the position to which he has fondly 
ohmg for better or for worse for years and asked to move into an- 
other position. In the face of tiie new forces which it has to meet, 
it feels that the process of its disintegration has commenced and is 
afraid lest the disintegration completed should totally min it. It 
feels that the powers above it — ^the powers of anthonty, tradition, 
and custom— which have hitherto held it together are growing 
weaker day by day, and that the powers within us — the powers of 
"sblf-reverence, self-knowledge, and self-control” are not yet grown 
strong enough to protect us from social wreckage-and, therefore, it 
ja-ifla in the midst of this sharp conflict between the old and the new 
to ho l^ as fast as it can to the old Through this state of transition 
every society has passed f and we cannot be exceptions to the ge- 
neral law.' There ought to be nothing, therefore, in the sudden 
revivid of H^ndiiism to discourage the social reformer, provided he 
is ndther idle nor impatient, but works in a spirit neither of pessi- 
mism nor optimism but "in a spint of cautious meliorism,” strong 
and unshaken in his faith in the results of patient labour, "unhast- 
ing and unresting.” 

Though a state of transition such as that through which oai ' 
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Hinda Society is passing is inevitable under the present conditions 
and though, like all states of transition, it cannot last long, vre 
should not delude ourselves mth the belief that a period of mere 
scepticism and criticism with mechanical conformity to outward 
institutions without any inward impetus or conviction must neces- 
sarily and unconditionally give way to a better period in the long 
run. When society is being disintegrated and showing all the 
signs of disintegration, no hope of a fre^er and better integration 
of it can be held nnless there are found even in the midst of the 
forces that disturb and disintegrate it, wbat Oaxlyle calls ''organic 
filaments” — i. e. forces wbicb promise to bring the disturbed ele- 
ments together and reunite the different and dispersing elements of 
society on a better and higher principle of life. It is in the for- 
malion, and rather to speak moreappropnately, in the development 
of these " organic filaments” that the work and value of the social 
reformer lies ; while the forces around us are slowly loosening our 
faith in the old, snapping the bonds of custom, tradition, and su- 
perstition and threatening to lead society into chaos, the social rcr 
former has to bring those very forces to Ms aid and show the way 
to the formation of a new faith, a new ideal, and a new bond, 
wMch shall enable society to enter into a Hgher and richer form of 
life, instead of being disorganized. 

There are two and only two ways in wHch we can assist in 
the formation and development of those "organic filaments ” It is 
usual to ^eak of the age in wMob we live as 'an age of light and 
literature,” au age of books, pamphlets, lectures, and above all 
newspapers Now, there is no doubt that sometimes our veiy 
light becomes our very darkness. As some one has said, "litera- 
ture may prove a Babel instead of a diapason” and "even light 
from heaven may be used to lead astray.” For one newspaper or 
book or pamphlet or lecture pleading before the people the canse of 
social reform and trying to enlist popular sympathy on its side 
there may be hnndieds, as there are hundreds opposing the cause 
and pandering to the grosser instincts of the people, and striving 
to catch popular applause and sympathy by championing the cause 
of custom and superstition. But those who take so gloomy a view 
of the help that may be given to the cause of sodal reform by "the 
diffusion of literature and culture among the masses” ought to re- 
member that it is not solely because there is such a Bahd of ton- 
gues that social reform lags beMnd but rather because our efforts 



to difinae iliat litexature and ctiltoro Iby means of books, pamphlets 
and lectures haro not been sufficiently active, systematic, and sus- 
tained. I do not mean to suggest this as a special reflection on 
those vrho feel for social reform and desire to promote it. If any 
one feels disposed to take advantage of the remarlcs I have made and 
make it a point of attack on sodal reformers, I should remind Mm 
that not merely sooiaLbut all other kinds of reform and activity are 
Miaxing the same wea^ess. But it is only natural that the litera- 
ture in favor of social reform is in the minority while the litera- 
ture opposed to it is in the majority. That, again, has been the 
cose in all ages and in all dvilizod countnes in respect of all ro* 
forms during thdr initiatory stage. Even one newspaper well con- 
ducted, even a handful of rdormers well balanced, can do a great 
deal and have been able to advance the cause For instance, your 
hniian Social Soformet has. I know, many critics that are ready to 
rebuke it for some impleasant things it says ; but I know it also 
that the critics and many more are led by it to many a searching 
of the heart 5 while it is supposed now and then to sting, it also 
helps to arouse “the still, smhll voice” within many a mind that 
would strangle it for telling unpleasant truth and expomngits 
weakness. Has not the Refonner since rt came into existence not 
only been able to formuMte the obscured opinions of many on so- 
cial reform, but also led to reformed marriages ? But why dwell 
long on the necessity of disusing the light of social rdorm by 
means of pamphlets and lectures and newspapers, when there is 
hardly any one disposed to dispute that necessity ? The question 
however, deserves some spemal notice because of another question 
which is intimately connected witih it and on which a good deal 
has been of late said in the discussions on social reform There are 
tTi pafl who maintain that the oause of that reform must be placed 
on what is called the Shasirie bams and that we must appeal to the 
religiottg instincts of the masses. The view is that we must plead 
for those reforms not on the grounds of natural justice but on the 
grounds of injunctions. In Ms UepMte, Plato has men- 

tioned this as one of the means of human improvement and ho 
of the method as “noble falsehood ” In Ms book called 
“The Promotion of General Happiness,” Prof. Maomillaa of 
BlpMnstone College, Bombay, hints at it as a valuable method 
of reform when he says that “religion is much mow 'tenable 
than morality to largemasses of men.” And dealing with this ques- 
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tion, Mr. in Ms work on “ Social PMlosopky ” «eina»^ 

that " at a certain stage, both religion and morality can hardly be 
taught except in the form of myth. The Begriff must appear in 
the form of the Voratellung, reason in the form of emotion Seeing 
that religion has so large a hold on the human mind, larger than 
anything else, and that Hindus have been essentially a reli- 
gions people, there is some force in the view that we must approach 
thtir ifiiTiila and thtir hearts by means of the jSAflsfrtts by wMch they 
profess to be guided. But the Shastras themsMves are not agreed 
upon many points. Those of us who are familiar with Ganarese 
know the proverb wMch says : that the Skistras tnaLs tho dtti of the 
marLet plaeef and another proverb wMoh says: that the Purans are all 
chaos aTid oonfution. This very circumstance, however, ought to bo our 
help in the promotion of reform. If tho Hindu Shastras are wide and 
comprehensive enough to include any measure of reform, the social 
reformer ought not to omit to derive support from them and base his 
cause on them so far as he can base it. But our very Shastras have 
given us a free hand in changing with the times, by agreeing upon 
one point more than upon anything else— that is, by pronouncing 
without any hetitation that cifsfojre or usage can supersede the injun- 
ctions of the Shastras. The whole Mstory of the Hindu so- 
ciety has been a history of tumultuous departure, whenever the de- 
parture T^'as rendered necessary or expedient, from the laws laid 
down in the Shastras. Every custom marks the beginmng of such 
a departure ; and if the Shastras themselves say that we can make 
new customs, I do not see why the social reformer should confine 
himself to the Shastras alone. By all means let us not make light 
of our sacred books ; like the Christian nations of modem Europe, 
who owe much to the Bible and cannot, therefore, do away entire- 
ly with the influences they have derived from it, we Hindus cannot 
free oursMves from the influences we have derived from our Shas- 
tras. The have been more hberal than we care to be, by 

Jiving us a free hand to deviate from them when necessary. It is 
tMs fact wMch the soeiM reformer must incessantly din into the 
ears of the masses ; the ShaHras are a valuable means of showing 
that our Msto^ has been a Mstory of change. As Dr. Bhandarkar 
pointed out to you in Ms address from this place two years a^o^ 
there was a period when our women were not only educated^ but 
learned, when infant niarriage did not prevail, vddow marriages 
were not nnusiml, and caste distinctions did not exist in the ag» 



gyrated and absurd form in wMeb tiiey ensi; now. That peaiod 
was followed hf another and we hare gone on changing. Wo 
made no donbt bad customs bnt we made customs nerertheless and 
got the Shastras to adapt themselres to those cnstoms. Let ns now 
rererse the process and try to make good customs, and call to onr 
aid the Shastras when and whore we can, and appeal to the liberi^ 
of making customs which they hare given tis where their injunc- 
tions are against us. 

But mete lectures and newspapers and discussions can never 
be expected to advance the cause of social reform. The ideas and 
ideals of that reform mil and must remain merely speculative 
truths and abstract propodtions so long' as they are confined to de- 
bates, writings, and speeches and as long as they are not put to 
the teat of practice. To convert men to the mode of hfe you re* 
commend them, you must not only give them the impetus of 
^'light” but also the impetus of "warmth ” In Ms highly thought- 
ful Journal, Amiel reminds m tdiat " the philosophist party of the 
last centujy” was "able to dissolve anything by reason and reason- 
ing but unable te oonstroot anything,'^ for, says he, "construction 
rests upon feding, insKnct, and will.” And therefore ho advises 
those who seek to reform thdr people to amend them not by reason- 
ing but by example, to “ be what you wish others to become^ Let 
your self and not your words preach for you.” The object of all 
reform is to enable its principles to become the praotioal maxims of 
life — ^to make them so many " habits but as pointed out by 
Kontague in his "Limits of Individual Idberfy ” to which I have 
once b^ore referred, before the pxinoipleB gain sufficient strength, 
they must be something more than an abstract purify, for when 
you merely canvass the principles too long, you make people doubt 
and disregard them, you only breed moral scepticism, since 
to mere lo^oal discussion people owe very little. " Men,” says, 

Tennyson " since they are not gods, must rise on atq>ping stones 
of thrif sdves ” Hence it is that example and action more 
than' mere preaehinff and theory are so essential to the success of any 
rrfdnn— pardcularly, sorial reform It is the more potent of Ihe 
tvto." organic filaments” which go to oonstituta society on a re- 
formed basih 
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But when we speak of tae necesaiy ana vaiw — - 

actW, we are met with the objection that it is all very fine and 

‘veiy easy *0 talk in that way and to tdl men that they ^ould do 



fts fih^ say and gire pxaotical efieo6 to tiheir convictions on social 
reform. But we are all not bom to be heroes and martyrs. We 
hare families to care for ; worldly interests to follow ; and a so- 
ciety in the shape of onr caste to mix with, if we are to get on in 
the world. Of what use is it to hold before us an almost im- 
possible ideal of conduct and effort, tiie realisation of which in 
practice only leads to our ex-communication and persecutions? 
This is the stock argument of the day and the line of thought 
manifested by it accounts for '‘the innate laziness’' or " inborn 
apathy ” which I said was one of the difficulties social reform in 
particular has to contend against. But who has ever been able .to 
improve himself or to improve his fellows by lying on abed of roses? 
There is no royal road to reform. A certain amount of risk must 
attend every great effort and enterprise, and the greater the effort 
and the enterprise, the greater the risk. Where because of the 
fear of peresecution and ex-communication, men allow their higher 
self to sink into the lower, the cause of reform must suffer. But 
after all, we are living in times when persecution and excommuni- 
cation are gradually losing some of their terrors. Sodefy under 
the press of a variety of circumstances is becoming more tolerant; 
and excommunication is not, and can no longer be the dreadful 
thing it was in former times. But there is a notion widely preva- 
lent that the best way of reforming your sodety hes in falling in 
with it and not trying to realise your ideal in your own life It is sup- 
posed that an excommunicated man, by formally ceasing to be a 
member of his caste, ceases to exercise any influence over it, and 
thereby frustrates his own object. Now, we have heard this 
argument a number of times from a number of men, but we have 
not heard of a single reform of importance effected by those who 
affect to improve thdr caste by giving way to its prejudices instead 
of boldly and firmly standing up for their own views and convic- 
tions." Of reformers of this kind, Mr. John Morl^ has very ap- 
propriately spoken in his work on " Compromise " as men who ate 
led away by a spirit of "illegitimate compromise,” which in effect 
makes them say to thdr sodety* — cannot persuade yon to acc^t 
my tmth ; therefore, I will pretend to accept yonr falsehood.” 
j&nd the notion that becanse a man who firmly stands up for his 
own convictions is excommunicated, he ceases to exercise any iu- 
flnenee over bis caste and retards the cause of reform^j^ is amply 
borne out to be erroneous by all the movements of .history, It is 
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said that when the Boman Senate ordained that " the History of 
Oreomutins Oordo” shonld be burnt, a Boman stood forth, saying, 
Cast me also into ih fames fo> I btoic that hhto}y ly hearU Mora- 
lising on this, the great Italian patriot. ob3er7e3 ^Tou 

may kill men. you cannot kill a great idea.” Adopling that line 
of thought, wo may also well say •— •^‘Tou may excommunicate a 
man for realising Ms oum ideas of reform in Ms own life ; but yon 
cannot kill either the ideas he r^rcsents or the moral induence of 
the life he leads ' It is all very fine to talk of reforming your people 
by.nfi^eparating youtsdif from them. No reformer wishes 'to be 
~ yujjjixate from Ms people- but because the people separate from 
by proclaiming the ban of excommunication against him, it is not 
to be supposed that the separation causes a destme^on of Ms per- 
sonality and the influence of his example It would be tinng 
your patience to illustrate what I say by referring to examples 
from history and proving that societies have made progress because 
men have appeared amongst them who realised the spirit of it in 
their own lives, withstood calumny and persecution and lived and 
died foi it. It is enough to ask those who talk of reforming 
thdr society by moving «Uh it, to expMn how it was that " a few 
poor slaves and out-caste Hebrews” were able to hold thmr own 
and mate conversions of people around them to their faith while 
Borne displayed its greatness even in death ” ; how Xiuther, far less 
intellectnally ^fted than Ms more learned contemporary Brasmus, 
was able to influence reli^ou 3 thought and conduct in Europe, 
though he Was au excommunicated man In fact, the whole 
history of reform has been the hmtory of men who moved a head of 
their society, and is wdl summed Up by Prof ur nirTito il, who says: 
— ^''The opponents of useful reforms are drawn ^m the ^ame 
as at the same time blindly resisted the estabhshment of the 
or insiatdtion to wMch they themselves bhndly cling Those who 
hnild the sepulchres of the prophets and garnish the tombs of -the 
righteous are the children of those who slew them.” 

Befoim'is effected then when those who fed its meed and axe 
convinced of its ufnlily, preach it not merely by the force of 
precept bat also by the force of example We heai a good deal 
about the necessity of moving with the times ; and I noticed only 
in a recent number of the Indian Social Sefmmet a letter from a 
Saxaswat gentleman — ^Mr. Bijm Shankar Narain Bao — ^giving ex- 
pression to that 'riew by saying that ‘mo one avJI deny that wMle 
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wc must adrattoe ‘with the limes, we must also not go far ahead 
of the times.” I am willing to concede that we must not go far 
ahead of the times,” for, as pointed out by one of the historians 
of the present age, the late Prof. Freeman, when you go too far 
ahead, there is tiie danger of those who you wish should follow, 
losing tight of you. Eeform, like all grbwth intended to be lif e- 
gi'ving and sustaimng must be gradual. But, as the same historian 
points out, you must be ahead or else there can be no progress. 
The phrase “ mo'nng with tho times ” is meaningless. Time is 
no agent ; it is men, and not time that arc tlie moving springs of 
society. Society has naturally a tcmdoncy to cast its members in 
the iron mould of custom and susperstition ; and it is only those 
who are educated who con give it the prop^ng force. To move 
'With it is to move in the old ways ; it is only by moving ahead of 
it and showing it the way onwards that you can get it to move on. 
If men who have been to England, had before going there taSen 
the opinions of tither the whole or the majority of their caste, 
would they have been able to make the venture and cross tire 
KaUt^m ? The majority would have for a certainly declared 
themselves in that case against the step, denounced it as rash and 
irreli^ous, and threatened to er^oommunicate. But it is because 
the men that did go went without stopping to enquire what the 
caste would say or do — ^because one set the example, another 
followed, and a third did the same — that a change has come about 
in the sense of many castes, and even the feeling now growing that 
En^and-retumed men should be readmitted after Prayaaohitta, is 
due to the fact that these men went a httle ahead of their fellows 
Instead of what is vaguely talked of as ^^oving with the times.” 
There ore rarely in history instances of any sooiely moving towards 
a reform, unless that reform was inijiiated by its more daring 
s;^rits who were spirited and courageous enough to go ahead of it 
and thus inspired into its more tindd members some of thtir own 
impulse and courage. And the same view is expressed by Mr. John 
Frier Hibben in his article on Automatism in Morality,” pub* 
lished in the number of the International J ournal cf Ethics for the 
month of July 1895. He says : — “Progress has often been due 
to a thorough revolution of existing social conditions and customs, 
and this in tom has been gradually achieved through the insistence 
of the prophet of individuohsm, whose voice has been raised against 
the trammels of public o]nnion and the chains of custom. It is 



itnpossiblo to elindnate the individual faoiioi'. If it had boon posd* 
blOj yfe should see greater uniformity than we find.” 

When we say that; though we should not go too far ahead, 
yet we must go ahead, we are brought to the question, lohat is gih 
ing ahead ? Are any of the measures of sodal reform which we 
advocate so rash and hasty*that they propose nothing but a leap in 
tile dark or a sudden revolution in £tindn society? Our critics 
assume a number of things when they criticise us and base on those 
assumptions their conclusion that we wish to mu headlong Into 
reforms and move too fast. But a careful consideration of the 
measures of reform we propose ought to satisfy an unbiassed mind 
that ovx programme is moderation itself. 

FnuAxm EnnoATZOK 

for instance, is the first item of reform on our list. We say 
that it is our first duty to educate our daughters or other female 
wards. I do not suppose that there is any one who will seriously 
maintain that there is anything radical or temhttionarg in this 
idea about the necestity and importance of female education. 
But we are told that it is no use talking of that education with- 
out or before dedding the hind and character of education that 
our women must receiTe. Should th^ be educated iu the 
Yemaculars or in English ? Now, I do not care whether you 
educate your women in the Yemaculars or in English, though I 
condder it absolutely necessary that no one, whether man or 
woman, should be ignorant of his own Yemacular, provided the 
education they are given is one which fits them to be the guardian 
angels of their homes — provided, that is, we enable thmn to he not 
only good house-wives but also good oompamons of life. Thwe 
are teanches of knowledge which must improve the nfinds of 
women as much as they improve the minds of men ; hnt the Ino- 
graphies of great women, whether of India or of foreign countries, 
the art of domestic economy and house-keeping, ought to form the 
spedal features of female education. Let ns leave aside tiie pedan- 
try that makes this question of female education a matter of acade- 
mio diseusaon and hndes itself, like the schoolmen of old, in idle 
speculations and subtle disputations. Let us be more prac- 
tical by insisting upon this, above all, that whatever else may 
be necessary or not for women, this we deem absolutely necos- 
.«aTy that they should know that own vemaonlar, that they 
‘ihould know all that can be learnt about housekeeping, and sewing 
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and (he'essential trafrlis and the holier and higher and mote ancient 
traditions of the Hindu religion and sociefy and not merely the 
corruptions into which the 'vicissitudes of later ages have cast it. 
If we can teach them more^ so much the better for us. But if we 
cannot soar higher than that, let us soar so high at least } and see 
that the work, thus fisied, is done thoroughly. I am entirely 
mth those who hold that such education as we impart to women 
must not unfit them for the duties and obligations which they 
hare to fulfil as the presiding deities of our homes. There 
is no fear that our women will neglect those duties because 
they are educated ; they are already good housewives within 
the drcumsciibed q)here of knowledge in which society has 
kept them ; but our object is to enlarge that sphere by enabling 
them to perform those duties more efficiently. Then, on the 
question of 

IWaubta oe Bsfobsi, 

what do we propose and pledge ourselres to P It is undonbt^ 
edly our object to got rid of the baneful practice of infant marri- 
ages and see that the future progeny is not a progeny bom of 
babies. But rince the reform in this direction as in all directions 
must advance by stages, we propose to refrain from marrying our 
daughters or other female wards before they are eleven years of age 
in the case of those with whom marriage before puberfy is obliga- 
tory and in the case of others before puberty. The eleventh year 
is fixed provisionally as the limit bdow whidi no one should cele- 
brate his daughter’s or other female ward's marriage. To some it 
may seem too loW a limit j I myself think it might have safely 
been put at 12 ; but whether 11 or 12, it is wdl to begin at some 
limit and raise it gradually. Is there anything radical in this ? 
Some perhaps may feel inclined to ask — ^what is the reform you 
effect by taking such a low limit P My answer is that by firing 
upon a limit and determining not to go below it, you take a st^ 
forward at a time when the practice is to marry girls when they 
are 8 or 10. K our limit is. 11 to-day, we shall be encouraged 
to raise it to 12 and onwards. What, again, do we urge in 
favour of 

r Widow Beuabbiaoe, 

which is one of the reforms which we deem essential P 
We have no quarel with the sentiment which leads rither a woman 
who having lost her husband or a man who having lost his- -wife 





dotormines to consomto lier or Ms H£o to a lito of ctdiboey oul of 
respect for ilio memory of tlio dear doparbod. Sucli a sontimont 
lias oTOiybMng in it to ovoko oar admiration ; and among the many 
Yirtnes wMcli hare raised our bolorod Sovereign; Qaeon Empress 
Yictoxia; immensely in our estimation and tanght us to regard her 
as a model Quoon; is tbo life of noblo mdoivhood irMch she has 
been leading since the death of the Frinco Consort But let us not 
corrupt. such a sontirndut by sactidcing at its altar, girls who lose 
tlioir husbands at tender ages, while we allow oven men near thmr 
graves to marry. 1 have heard many an orthodox man and many 
an orthodox woman d^loro tMs accursed custom of enforced 
widowhood. The sentiment in favour of it has not indeed taken 
practical shape to a large extent ; but it is steadily though very 
slowly growing. The object of the reform is only to remove the 
obstacle enforced by custom, not to compel every widow to 
many, but to allow a feeling to grow in society that it is pennis> 
sive to a widow to many if she chooses. And what is our pro- 
gramme about 

Oastb? 

In Ms address ddiverod at the anniversary meeting of tMs 
Association two years ago. Dr. Bhandarknr said •— “Oaste has 
become so inveterate in Hindu sociofy that the endeavour to do so 
will only result in the formation of new oastes. But the ond must 
steadily he kept in new. We must remember that caste is the 
greatest monster wo have to MU.” There, > again, recognising the 
insuperable difficulty, ond the ncoessily of monng gradually by 
stages, we propose, to begin with, the amalgamation of sub-castes 
BO far as inter-dinlng is concerned. 

One more question remains ond tiiat is about the re-odmis- 
tion into caste of what are ooUed Englond-retumod men. 
■ Tbpf n is no spedal reference to it in the published programme 
of the objects and measures of the Madtos Hindu Social Ee* 
form Association and I should have if I consulted my own wishes 
.and inclinations, let that question alone without saying a word 
about it here for the very good and obvious reason that that 
question more than any other question of social reform has been 
solving itself and proving too strong for even ce^te or other pre- 
'judlces. Our interests, our aspirations, our hopes of the future 
are bound up with England and, whether you will or no, to 
•p;« ^TiaTid Hindus have gone and to England Hindus, will go. The 



ii2do is too s6i!oug fov evdli the united forces of casto, superstition 
and priesthood and it is as idle to think or oven dream of checking 
tliat tide as it was idle on the part of Mrs Partington to stop the 
waters of tho Atlantic by means of her broom. In several higher 
castes that I know of in Western India, many have got quietly 
back into their caste without any fuss or Imbbub. And oven in 
those castes which arc now losing their heads over tho question and 
malring a good deal of fuss over it I fed certain that the force of 
the times is such that a few yearn hence their future generations 
will laugh and wonder at the excitement which thdr ancestors of 
the present generation have managed to get up over tins question. 
There are those who maintain that the England-returned men ought 
not to be taken back into caste without the performance of '‘Prayas- 
chit,” and theio are others who hold that England-returned men 
ought not to bo ro-admittod into caste at all, because a trip to 
England necessarily involves a violation of the essential rules cf 
caste on tho part of those who undertake it by compolling them to 
eat forbidden food and get contaminated by contact with tho hGec* 
chas. Now, my answer to those who take the prayasohitta view of 
this question is tliis. If Prayasckitla is penance for a sin commit- 
ted, there can be on principle no moral objection to those England- 
returned men doing that penance, if they sincerely think that they 
committed a sin in going to England and pledge themselves not to 
do forbidden things here and act accordingly. But of what use is 
a Prayasohitta if instead of leading to sincere penitence and por- 
venting the commission, it only becomes a promoter and abetter 
of tin. It has already led many a caste to commit sins, because 
people think that they can even in penance plan sins anew. I have 
heard many say : — 'T shall violate a caste rule and then take Pra- 
yaschittaP I do not think that those of us who are sincerely 
anxious for the welfare and progress of Hindu society— -who think 
that morality is a greater cementing bond of society than anything 
else — ought to be patties to a theory which teaches men that they 
have the license to sin freely, for eveiy time tiiey sin they can do 
penanco and pass for sinless men^ And a prayasohitta has already 
become a license, so to say, for many a sin and many a flagrant 
departure from ^e path of virtue. My second objection to prayas- 
ehitta in the case of England-returned men is, that I do not consi- 
der that a trip to England is anful. This, indeed, is conceded by^ 
many who hold to tho prayasohitta thooiy. They say that 
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cMtta is only a formality, and tlioro should bo no scrnplc about it. 
But no reform ought to bo promoted, unless wo toach people, both 
by precept and example that it is a reform wliich is not only essen- 
tial but also consistent with the principles of morality. The shas- 
iras are invoked in support of tbe tlicory that going to England is 
sinful , but tho shastras knew nothing of England when they were 
Wiltton or ^'roTcalcd'’ and all that the shastras say is that it is a 
sin to cross the sea. But what caste has escaped this sin of cross- 
ing tho sea in these days witliout going to England ? When our 
opponents, however, find themselves driven into a corner by this 
argument, they take shelter behind tho plausible contontaon that a 
trip to England contaminates those who undertake it by bringing 
them in contact with Mhechas and compelling them, through sheer 
necessiiy, to partake of forbidden food But they forget that they 
play with edged tools w'hon they use this sort of argument. The con- 
tamination of contact with Mlecchas and the partaking of forbidden 
food, commenced in the case of many a caste in this very country 
long before any one thought of going to England. If men that go 
to fihigland partake of forbidden food through necessity, what are 
we to say of those in many castes that partake of it on the sly and 
for mei'e pleasure and to gratify their appetite and taste P One 
would not like to say much on this delicate subject, but the time is 
coming, and has come for honest men, to speak fieely. If the 
truth were told, we should have to say. in the language used by 
Queen Sheba: ^<The half has not been told.” But it is said that 
the sin of such men is not detected, whereas tho ^'sin” of Englond- 
retuxned men is found out. Then are we to understand that while 
We talk of God and the holy bounds of sodefy, sociefy is to be 
guided by and its members held together on the degrading, Tredous 
and ungodly piindple, so eloquently denounced by the late Cardi- 
nal Newman as the worst of moral cankers that must ultimate- 
ly lead to social decay and ruin, ''that it is not the commission 
but the detection of tin” that is to be the social standard of sin- 
fulness ? Let men beware that they are playing fast and loose 
with thdr respontibilities as members of sodefy and unconsciously 
bi-jngpug about its extinction by becoming parties to a doctrine 
that is so demoialiting. Let them read, maifc inwardly, and 
digest the thriving words in which Dr Martineau has pdnted 
out f£at eyon in so vast an empire as that of andent Borne " the 
most c(^paot and gigantic maohineiy of l3odefy ” fell to pieces 
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and perisTied like a Mamofch, ” because the sanctities of life 
were disbelieved even in tbe nursery ; no binding sentiment retain- 
ed the greediness of appetite and tho licentiousness of self-will ; 
the very pas^ons with whose submission alone society can begin, 
broke loose again — attended by a brood of artificial and parasitic 
vices that spread the dissolute confusion, ” It is not iEhigland- 
returued men that are breaking loose the moral bonds of our society; 
the plaguespot is elsewhere and because it requires a microscope to 
detect its bacilli, let it not be supposed tliat society is safe. It is 
the spirit of organised hypocrisy, which sanctions tho commission 
of any sin, provided it is done on tho sly, and which the members 
of every caste tacitly tolerate, that is laying the axe at the root, 
not only of virtue, but all social union of the true type. Ip is 
said that the real difficulty to social reform comes from the stated 
opposition of our gurus, — those who pi'eside over castes as their 
spiritual and social heads and dictators. However much or little 
we may differ from the gums, I do not think we ai’e {ustified in 
laying the blame upon them so much or so entirely as many are 
disposed to do The institution of gurus is a holy and venerable 
institution, which, I have no doubt, has done much good in tho 
past, and we should not be blind to the fact that our gurus exer- 
cised in the past a vast spiritual and moral infiuence over the 
Hindu conunumfy, — and that enabled that community to keep 
alive the light of virtue oven in the midst of its vicissitades. I 
am not one of those who think that an institution w'hich has done 
so well in the past ought to be lightly dealt with. “But,” as 
pointed out by Mr. Lecky in his address on “History” dehvered 
at the Bii'mingham Midland Institute a few year's ago, “sometimes 
with changed beliefs and changed conditions, rnsUtutions lose all 
their original vitality,” and the only condition of their survival 
and continuance is “tliat true characteristic of vitality— the power 
of adapting themselves to changed conditions and new utilities,” 
i. c., adapting themselves to new wants. This institution of 
gurus can only survive subject to that condition Lastly I notice 
with particular pleasure that both in your programme and in your 
lectures and in your newspaper, you, the members of the Madras 
Hindu Social Beform Association, lay stress upon 
A LlfS OF PUBITT 

That, indeed, ought to be, os indeed you have made it, the 
keynote of the social refonn movement. All reform must begin 
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with tlio vcfom o£ iLo individual and tiio vdlorm of the individual 
begins u'hou ho lives a life of openness and virtue and makes that 
the basis of all progress^ both individual and sociaL We com* 
plain that llindu oithodoxy has adcop-soated prejudice against so- 
ld ul reform ; but ouoo convince it that yon are men of moral exed- 
Icnco, that you load and insist upon others loading lives of recti- 
tude, and that nil youi plans and proposalo of reform centre roimd 
that as the cardinal piinciido of your faith, you cannot foil to 
attract its attoutiou, engage its sympathies and at last secure its 
support. Men non* ran}* make light of ond ridicule your attempt 
to denounce and pub doura u'hat arc called muteh parties ; they 
may laugh at you and tako you for visionaries ; but be sure enthu- 
siasm in the cause of morality has unrivalled charm and power 
which does not fail sooner or later to assert itself. Our work of 
social reform must suffer so long as we do not preach and practise 
the gospel of godly life ; with that life as the animating prinoiple 
of our movements, we may prove more than a match to all prepi. 
dice and opposition. I believe there is a great deal of truth in 
what my distinguished friend, the Hon'blo Mr, Pherossha M. 
Mehta said at a meeting of the Bombay Legislative Oouncdl, when 
in rq)ly to a member of that Ooundl who pooh-poohed the ladies 
and gentlemen in England that have been leading the ogitation of 
purity as mad enthusiasts, be reminded the Oonnoil that it is such 
mad enthusiasts who have, as the pages of English hfsbory show, 
awakened the moral conscience of England and contributed to its 
progress. The sentiment has taken root in Hindu society that, 
however good o principle may be, it should not be practised, if it 
is opposed to public sentiment; and hence it is whatever a 
reform is proposed, we are met with the Sanskrit verse, which 
says although (a thing) is pure, it should not he done or 
observed because it is opposed to public sentiment. The sentiment 
embodied in this verse accounts for all ills and evils ; it has 
proved hostile to all reform and progress We have to stiire 
hard to knock that sentiment on the head ; and our lives should, 
therefore, be so arranged as to enable us to be living protests 
against lawless modes of living. 

I know that the work before us is gigantic, and our diiacul- 
ties innumerable. Our hearts faint when we see that there is a 
Himalaya of prejudice, ignorance, and opposition to be gob over 
before we can hope to win and say our work is, or is about to be, 
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aocomplished. But if wc liavo otiv couditions of difdctilty, we ave 
also not witliout our couditlous of hope. We have put our 
to the plough, and it is not for us to look back • and we need not 
look back and despond, if we only bear in mind that, small as our 
numbers are, unlnfluentlal ns people say, ns wo may bo, it is not, as 
Mozzini in his vigorous language points out, the number but the 
unity of forces tliat enables a good cause to win and prosper. Nor 
should we be impatient of results. It is enough for us, it should 
bo enough for us, if we aro able to say that we have not remained 
idle or inactive, but have done something, even if that something 
be very little, to carry tlio work of social reform a httle farther 
than we found it and helped our successors to carry it further still. 
We do not wish to make light of the past, nor do we desire to 
touch ancient institutions in dLiker a spirit of irreverence or 
thoughtlessness. It is because we think that social growth is con- 
tinuous, and that not only “perfect truth,” but “perfect develop- 
ment” is “beyond the reach of any one generation” that we hold 
fast to the principle that each generation ought to endeavour to 
leave society better than it found it by raising its ideals of life and 
conduct j and if we go on with our work, maHng an irreproachable 
life, the basis of it, wo may be able to say that we have not 
worked in vain. 


HON. MR. eHHNDAVHRKAR’S SPBEOH 

( At the Social Reform Association Mangalore, 1900. ) 

The following lecture was delivered hg the Honourable Mr. Chandavav' 
liar at the Social Reform, Associattott at Mangalore, 1900 

^^he Ohairman has been good enough to introduce me to this 
audience in terms, which, I am afraid are a little too flattering 
and kind. He has spoken of me as a gentleman honourably dis- 
tinguished not only in the Bombay Presidency, but in the whole of 
educated ludia ” I am not sure that I merit that very high com- 
pliment, for it is the happy lot of but a few to deserve so great a 
distinction. But I must not question the chairman’s view when it 
is kind heart which has prompted him to speak of me in flattering 
terms. Whatever my merits, I cannot help regretting that I have 
one defect, and it is that I am nob a Mangolorean. And I regret 
all the more, because I am afraid it is not probable I shall be able 
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to amend it. But though a abraager amongst youj and though it 
is not only a day or two since I landed on these shores, I am happy 
to feel that I am amongst friends, kind and enthusiastic, whom it 
is a pleasure and a pri-rilege to know. Mang^ore has and ought 
to hare more than one attraction for a man like mo, for it is not 
only connected by sevei’al ties with the district of North Oanara 
where 1 was born and passed my childhood, but it has had, and is 
haring its own struggles in the cause of social and religious reform, 
which make it a place of more than ordinary interest to all who 
hare that cause at heart. And small though the number be of the 
men that hare been holding the banner of that reform in this 
city, and amidst good and evil r^ort, in spite of difficulties and 
obstaclos standing firm and fighting its battle with all the strength 
they can command, yet their work, their patience and their cause 
invest this place wilJi an importance, which, whatever others may 
think, is, in my humble opinion, destined to give your men a 
leading rank among pioneers of progress, Ttis in response to the 
repeated inritations that small band of men that X have come 
amongst you — men who are to mo loving brothers, fof they hare 
an example to show, wMoh an humble advocate of social reform 
like myself may well be proud to follow * and to suffer hke them 
and to suffer with them, to be braced by their exertions and be 
strengthened by their good will and sympathies is, I conceive, to 
lire nobly. Ath^ your cordial welcome of me assured me that I am 
in a city where kindness and an enlightened and thoughtful spint 
abound. Allow me to assure you that privileged as I am to stand 
before you this evening, I feel that I have no right to pose as your 
preacher ; that I wish I could learn from many elderly persons that 
I see before mo, instead of appearing on this platform as their 
toaoher. But life is a mission and a duty and even the humblest 
i TiftTi whatever his capacities, is colled on to do what litHe ho can 
to promote the cause of social progress, for it is on that progress 
that much of our social well-being depends. I have ventured to 
appear before you to-night, because I have ventured to behove 
that you are as anxious for that progress as I am, and that you 
will listen to who-soovor addresses you on that question, and re- 
ceive suggestions from him, provided the person^ addressing you 
brings With him a sincere and on abiding interest in the cause of 
social reform. Now, ladies and gentlemen, I cannot indeeci claim 
the honour of a social reformer, for it is a name deserved by but 
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a fev7 among us, Bammolian Boy, Xeshub Cliunder Sen, Tidya 
Sagar, Yislinu Shastrl Pandit, and Dr. Bhandarkar ( ckeeis ) are 
the names that have merited that title, and onrs — yours and mine 
—is the privilege, if vre will, to follow in the footsteps. Theirs is 
the teaching, and more than their teaching, theirs is the example 
that calls upon us to edc^'iate the minds and devate the status of 
our women, and remove those superstitious customs which have 
retarded and marred the progress of the Hindu. They have 
taught us what one of the most intellectual of Germany's 
sons taught his people — that in our own souls rests our 
own being, and nothing is good for a people unless it 
proceeds from its own kernel. Political reform, and in- 
dustrial reform are all very good, and far be it from me to dis- 
parage them ; but no reform hes so much within the reach of every 
one of us, and none can ennoble (die spirit of society so much ^ 
that which acts upon and improves the institutions and customs to 
which that society blindly conforms, because they are sanctified by 
age and custom Indeed I believe there are but few who would 
^spute that. At any rate my acquaintance with different places- 
and I have visited several places and lectured on social reform-and 
my contact with and experience of large numbers of men that I 
have met and talked to, has led ms to the conclusion that nearly 
every one among my educated countrymen is in theory at least for 
somal reform At all events, I have found men get angry because 
they were spoken of as opponents of social reform and as socual 
reactionists, and I have found these men retorting that is only the 
so called social reformers ” who call them reactionists. So we 
may take it that we are nearly all ashamed to be reminded that wa 
are for social reacdon and against social reform. Of Platonic lore 
for social reform many of us are full. Burke says, reform is a 
thing which has to be kept at a distance to please us ; and 'that 
is true of many or most of us. There are men who have grown 
buoyant with enthusiasm when reading the biographies or hearing 
the lectures of social reformers ; who have denoonced infant mar- 
riage and enforced widowhood and such other social evils ; but that 
attatude lasted only as long as they were not called upon to act And 
directly some question in the direction of social reform arises which 
involves them, their scholastic or Instinctive virtue and their 
Platonic love somehow disappear, and they begin to play (he game 
of hide and seek. Then it is that they remember that Secretion is 
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tho bettor jpart of Tolottr, and putting tboir own inaaniug or discre- 
tion, take to wbat they consider prudence, and anxious still not to 
be considered as opponents of social reform, they resort to phrases 
which are really excuses for their timidity. And hence is it that 
you hear it said that we must move with the masses, reform must 
be slow, time is the greatest reformer, wo must not break ofi 
from our social moorings and so on* nice good phrases, \rhich 1 for 
one, would not deprecate were it not that those who use them make 
of them so many shibboleths to corer their apathy or inaction. And 
apathy is what is to be dreaded oven more than opposition. I 
remember that some years ago as I was sitting listening to a lectain on 
social reform by IDewan Sahadur Baghunathrao, a friend came 
up to mo and said " Oouie, let us have some talk outside this Hall,'’ 
I said to him I was anxious to hoar the Dewan Bahadur’s views on 
so vital a question, and he replied with that indifference which 
marks tlio attitude of most of us towards that question — ''Oh> 
what is the use of it all. Widows will le-marry whon they like. 
Gome, let us have a quiet talk." I felt that my friend was a littie 
too light-hearted, and told him so But he maintained Ms banter 
and thought that social reform would come in its own time, and 
there was no need of lectures. But, such is the irony of fato, the 
same friend a few years aftorwaids lost his daughter’s husband, and 
then a change came over Ms views, and he became and has since 
been one of our ardent reformers. I have just now in my mind's 
Gyo another gentleman who ddivered a lecture a few months ago, 
stirongly denouncing social refonuois and their agitation j and 
what happens ? He loses Ms daughter’s husband and writes to a 
friend of mine, a warm supporter of social reform, cursing the 
society for the evils it inflicts on child-widow and I have hoi>es 
that he is coming to recognize tho wisdom of those who are doing 
thmr best by their agitation to remove tho had customs of our 
Hindu Society. Now, tho first thing we have to get rid of is apa- 
thy. As I said a littie wMle ago, I for on e am not afraid of oppo. 
sition provided it is the opposition of serious and thoughtful mon, 
and not of those who Avill not tMnk but run down i-eformers and 
f-n-Tra shdtor in nice sounding phrases as an apology for tlieir own 
inaction. The temptation to ho apathetic and to run downrefomcr 
aspuzzy, hasty and thoughtless is indeed strong. We see that if wo 
commit ouiaelves to a riow in favour of social rofoim, we are i^uiicd 
to show by example that wo have tho courage of our convictions! 



and if we acl as wo say, we are subjected to a lot of inoonveui- 
ences by our castes. We want ease, and case is not wbal we get 
if wo stand forth as living protests against social superstition and 
tyranny. We, therefore, deem it most oonrenient to take up an 
attitude of non hossumus, and to let social reform alone But so- 
cial reform does nob and will not leave us alone, however much we 
may try to run away from it. True, social reformers are but a 
handful of men and we say, what can this handful of men, without 
induenoe, do ? So we comfort ourselves, but alas ' We soon dis- 
cover that this handful of men is noisy, and we wonder ' how they 
manage to be that. We despise their newspapers, but somehow 
we want to know — ^it may bo on the sly what these newspapers say. 
We foam, fret and curse them, but we cannot extinguish them. 
At last we are put upon our defence. We soon see that it will 
not do to keep quiet, and let tbis small trio of social reformers din 
into our oars their cries. And we begin in selfdefence to invent 
nice Bounding, alliterative phrases to cover our want of courage. 
Now, this is what is going on in most places and among several 
castes, and I for one, feel convinced that social reformers, despis- 
ed, misunderstood, and misrepresented, as they are, need nob des- 
pair, for the tide is with them, and small as their number is, they 
are making their presence and their influence felt. What I wish 
on this occasion to emphasise is this, that a more thoughtful, a more 
serious temper and habit of mind is wanted than is observable 
among us — that it will not do for us to be listless and apathetic. 
In admonishing his people and trying to win them back to the 
ways of righteousness, the Jewish Prophet Isiah speaks of God as 
complaining not so much because they had done wrong, as because 
they wore easy-going and thoughtless, ' Hy people both not know 
my people will not consider.” A serious attention to social pro- 
blems — a thoughtful state of mind which instead of shrinking from 
their consideration will ponder and reflect — ^is what is wanted, and 
given that, wo may be sure social reform will triumph. And then 
it will be found that some of the shibboleths of the critics of social 
reformers are mere cant and devices for inaction and cowardice. 
Now, let us try one of these cants. Society, we are told is an orga-- 
nism ; and that Spencerian maxim is pressed often into service by 
our opponents, who base on it their teaching that any individual 
member or unit of society who violates its customs injures the orga- 
nism, <*We must move with the masses}'* «Wo must not get awoy 
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from tho whole” such are the anti-reform principles we now and then 
hear. Well, it is true, Kr Spencer has taught us that society is 
an organism. It is also true Darwin taught us that we were des« 
cended from monkeys. But I hope we do not care to make our so* 
dety distinguished for the antics of those inteivstiug animals And 
it is said of another philosopher that he dedned soeioty t « consist 
of two-legged aniinals. But what is meant by the phrase that so- 
dety is an organism ? Sodety has no life escept that imparted to 
it by eaoh and every unit or individual member of it. When yon 
speak of the voice of the people os the voice of the God, you have 
in mind ox ought to have iu mind, the voice of the individual that 
contributes to the social voice. Each individual has life, and it is 


tliat life whioh nourishes society. It is on that individual life that 
social organism itself depends. That, however, is but an incomplete 
view of the organism. Society is moral organism, but whence does 
the moral power come ? Not from itself, unlaiit comes fro mils 
individual units and its healdi, its progress, its stabilitj and iroe- 
dom from decay can only coma from the living personality of its 
individual members generally, hut p iXticularly those wh » form its 
thinki ng units. Each of us has a head, which must think ; eaoh 
of ns has a moral force, which must act before the society of 
whioh we are parts, can think and act. “Personality” said Ben- 
son “is the lever of hiatoiy and progress is the result of the re- 


cognition by an individual of the sacredness of his pexsonah^ as a 
force acting on and working for the sorisl good. There is in me, 
there is in each of yon, what Victor Hugo calls "that mysterious 
power which says to man. Thinly Each of us can go into himself 
and oan go out of himself— there is the spirit of upheaval in the 
soxd as there is in the ocean. One man who thinlte righteously, 
acts courageously and stands as a protest against the evils 
of his time is more to life to society than all the other umts^ 
if the latter having ears to hear do not hear, Ijaying 
to see,, do not see and minds to think do not think. You 
area man” said Nepolean to Goethe; and eaoh ofM can 
Bay that of Hmself. Each can judge himself as ho can 
judge others. In these days when we live in the midstofaavi- 
Ezation that is making aUwork move by machinery, we are apt 
to forget that without what is oaHed The personal equation no pro* 
gress is possible. Wo find tiiatwe have only 1*° ^ ^ ^ 

railway carriage or in a steamer, end we are came o® 



iance to anotlier. The telegrapli brings us news with lightening 
speed, and we find a good deal done by machines and not by us. 
We admire this spirit of machineiy, and forget oui’selves, and the 
result is, man is loosing sight, or rather is apt to loose sight of the 
life which he alone imxiarts to tiiat spirit. During the naval 
manoeuvres in England some years ago, a catastrophe occurred — 
and all because one man was negligent among the hundreds that 
took part in it The social maclune has to be repaired and re- 
formed 5 but it cannot be repaired without the aid and initiative of 
the personal equation. That shows that the vitality and the pro- 
gressive capacity of a society are dependent on the vitality of each 
individual, and each iudiridual has to keep it up and nourish it 
Not masses but men fiist. Each of ns has to find in him the for- 
tunes of society, for better or worse, which ho holds in his hands. 
Conformity is all very good — it gives peace and quiet, it is true ; 
but leads to mental and moral slavery, and society becomes sheep- 
ish. Society may not under it be rained in your time and mine, 
but itfindsitself inthelong run, its doom of decay when it has gone 
on nourishing on the food supplied by weakened ond temporising in- 
dolent persons. “The awful compulsion to think and to act'' is 
^ven to each of us that wo may use it for society, not that we may 
put it in a napkin and go to sleep over it. When men teU you to 
wait till the whole of the society moves, you may wait till dooms- 
day. * Every reform” says Emerson, “was once a private opinion;’' 
and “an institution is the lengthened shadow of one man.*’ Each 
of us has, therefore, to roahse that ho counts and ought to count 
for a force of social progress and Well-being. Even what is con- 
sidered as a dry science — Political Economy — has come to recog- 
nise that, as observed by Prof Marshall in his “Economics of in- 
dustry” the most profitable investment for capital is investment in 
human beings, and of that capital the most precious part is the re- 
sult of the influence and care of the mother.” Give me half a 
dozen men of sterling virtue, of a oensitive conscience, and of eoura- 
geous convictions, and I can tell you the fortunes of tho community 
amidst which they live. Power is not in numbcis, so much os in 
personality. Dei slop personality ; I’eahso personal responsibility 
for a public cause and then you sow seeds of social giowth But 
I shall perhaps be told, as I hove often been told when I have given 
expression to these sentiments, and jdl this is very good and very 
true for heroes and great men, but it is useless for most of os, who 
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ftvo uol bom bovoos and liavo to buffot with tho vroxld as best Ave 
oan, with our poor powers in onr humble sphoros of life. Now, I 
believe in heroes too and great men. But heroes come not always, 
and the work of the world~its lopairing and reforming, which 
are to bo done ahvays, for evil superstition and bigotry live 
always, and have to bo livod doum on that account always, lest 
they master us — has to bo done by us mediocre as wo arc 
Wo are commonplace men. it is true, but life is itself 
a common place. It is the daily drudge onwards and the mono* 
tonons drilling of life that make life worth living. And if each 
endoavoiirs to do his dnty, to bear his share of the social work con- 
scientiously, much can be done. We may nob bo able to do much 
— that may be left to heroes and great men ; but humble os we are, 
we are men, and can do a little, and that little we can do well. A 
community is adorned not by great men with small views but by 
small men with great views. A man may be poor and humble, but 
let him be a man of courage and character — ^there is then that in 
him which makes him a centre, round which all about him is bound 
to move. The force of character is cumidative.” If each of us 
can think he is too httie for a good work and therefore hold back 
the work will be neglected, and scorpion bites will be the punish- 
ment meted out to society in tho long run, because it has consisted 
of men without souls. Aud how can heroes be bora in a sooiety 
where all are taught or conspire to h'e little ? Nay what are heroes 
bhems^ves bom for in the world if nob to put a litido of heioism in 
ite men ? They are bora to sot us an example — to teach ns that 
not by self-indulgeuce, but by self -sacri See, we can better ourselves 
and better the world. But once let us be cowards — ^we forfeit tho 
right to bs men ; aud no sooiety can live whore its individual 
members coquet with case aud comfort, hide their lights in their 
own bushes, surrender themselves to things as they are, and make 
the’motLo of " after me the deluge, ” their principle of life. No *, 
Oowardioe won't do j Temporising will not do. We want each of 
ns a living conscience for our social sins , and that alone is the 
stopping stone to our social reform, ** Time will effect social re- 
form ” '' we must move with sodety ''' — believe not in such cant 
conjocted by nerveless men who seek in them a slave to their 
cowardice. Social reformers are pointed at in scorn as a hopeless 
minority. But most of the men that make that a matter of re- 
proach to the social reformers are found complaining at times bitter 
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ly of the sting of this handful of men, i^aid a gentleman to me 
once that these reformers were mischievous. Why I asked. He 
said they barked too much. But I said, "why do you care for 
their bark "Oh ! ” says my friend, “ they bite too.” " Ah ,” 
said I " my dear friend, I see now what you mean. You find their 
bite worse than their Jjark. {But are yon not all the better for it?” 
Well, it is wonderful how a handful of men can create a commotion. 
But it is not the men ; it is the cause they uphold, that gives them 
strength, and that cause eanuotbe silenced. It is said of Glaribaldi 
that while he was living in a hotel in Italy, he heard a man was 
running amock with a sword in hand, and threatening the lives 
of all he saw and met. There were hundreds of persons, but 
none could venture forth and put him down. Haribaldi, hearing of 
it, came out of his room when all the rest were flying away, 
and without sword or stick in hand, ran up to the man and said, 
"Stop there, and throw down your sword.” The man stopped and 
threw down his sword instantly. It was the presence of one daring 
soul that brought the man down. There is another story of a 
clergyman in England, who was ^ven to plain speaking in preach* 
ing every Sunday, and displeased many men because he spoke free- 
ly about their sins. One day some made up their minds to thrash 
him because he was frank and out-spoken. As he was leaving the 
church where he had preached, news was brought to Mm that he 
offended many by Ms preaching, and they were waiting in the street 
to harm Mm. He was however fearless. He went up to the men, 
stood calm, and asked them if they wonted Ms life because he had 
spoken the truth. The persecutors were dismissed by Ms powerful 
presence — ^powerful because he was righteous and pleaded a righte- 
ous cause. If we are true to ourselves and true to our cause, we 
need not fear that the number is against us. We may be without 
influence, we may be in a hopeless minority, but power is not in 
quantity but quality ; and when the anti-reformer preaches the 
magic of majorities, let Mm beware that the reformer can unsettle 
the minds of majorities, give tiiem no peace and stir their con- 
science even if he be single-handed, if he is true to himself and fais 
cause. What society wonts is Zt/e, and it is the duty of each of us 
to try to put that life into it. .^d life is put into it where you 
have put that life into individuals first. Social reformers are re- 
proached sometimes because it is said they cannot convert people 
wholesale to their views. But all reform can proceed from one soui 
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to another. Much is not given into them to accomplish, but theiv 
\^ork, their influence is not lost because success comes slowly* 
The Pen gained admittance into heaven when she satisfied the 
angel that she had converted but one soul to righteousness Let 
the man o£ majorities boast of majorities, but they are in our hands 
if We press on. Human hearts are not had, but weak — and work 
doggedly, and they approach you day by day, if you are trustful 
and toiling It is this principle that we have to make the animat- 
ing principle of our lives, and then alone can social reform succeed. 
But there are some who grant it all, who assure yon that they are 
also for reform and progress, hut tell yon that they do not like the 
methods of social reformers. 

These reformers, they say, are a noisy set. We are told that if 
they will only he a little more silent and less noisy, everything will 
come round all right for social reform “ Don’t agitate in news- 
papers, don’t lecture onplatfoims ; don’t talk of widow marriages, 
or if you talk, don’t act, he more prudent and you will win.” I have 
heard this often and from men too who assure us that they are not 
opposed to social reform. Well. I respect such men, but I would 
respect them more if they showed us the way to do it by their policy 
of silence. Silence is good, hut not always. Carlyle denounced 
a^tators who spoke and Wrote as Wind hags, and maintained that 
much good work was done by silence Carlyle himself was a living 
protest against his principle. He could not practise what he preach- 
ed in that respect. (Laughter and Cheers ) He was perhaps the 
most noisy man of his time— the Jevmiah of his age— and we 
know what a beneficial influence he exercised by Ms noise. I should 
be glad, and we should all be glad, if we better the world by hold- 
ing our tongues in a good case. But out of the mouths of babes 
even, we have to learn wisdom. A learned Professor on your side 
has been angry with social reformers recently because they will not 
take to a patent for social reform which he hos invented. He 
calls it Painless pTOgress.” It is a nios-looking pa ent. But I 
should have thanked tlio Professor, and Ms stu leu's especially would 
have worshipped Mm in gratitude, if he had tried his haul first at 
another patent—a patont for " the painless passing” of Univ.r ity 
Examinations. We were taiighl at scliool, nnd yonng men still 
taught at school, that there is no royal road to learning, T >ere 
ih a copy-book text wMch says that thoro are no gams without 

pains. But the professor I speak of would blot it out,— at least for 
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social refonn'; well, perhaps, it would’ have heeii better if the world 
had been so arranged that we could sit in our arm-chairs and at 
ease, and got all w6 wanted without painful efforts Why God did 
not arrange the world in that way ndbher jou nor I can say. Per- 
haps God was not \vise as our " Painless Progress Professor”. But 
we can’t think of what might haYa been. We have to take things 
as they are. The essence of life is risk. The child is born in pain, 
has to learn to take a walk in pain ; and so Carlyle puts it, our 
very walking is failing. Health itself is the result of labour and 
pain, Eril creeps in and becomes normal in society, and the re- 
moval of evil means the giving of pain. Hen corrupt unless clean- 
ed; so also society. It has to rise on the stepping stone of its dead 
self to higher things. Not ease but effort is the line of all prog- 
ress ; and all effort involves pain. And when you think of social 
reform, you have to face a Himalaya of superstition, corruption, and 
bigotry, the removal of which can only be by labour which cannot 
be painless When you have to cleanse stagnant pools you have 
to trouble the u aters that these may be beneath in the flow. And 
where as Jimerson puts it, society everywhere is in conspiracy 
against the manhood of every one of its members, where it loves 
not realities, but forms and customs, it is idle to speak of re* 
forming it by painless efforts. I quite admit that wo must 
not give pain unnecessarily, that we must try gentle measures 
where an evil can be remedied by them. But it is no use telling 
us of painless progress unless you toll us what it is. The learned 
Professor I am speaking of has the widow marriage question -in 
view when he talks of painless progress. But if you give up that 
question because it gives pain, there are others urho udll talk of 
painless progress as to other questions of social reforms and so tho 
reformer will have to give up all, and whittle down reform into a 
mere name or a sham if ho makes painless progress his watchward. 
What Wendell Ihilipps said of the Anti-slavery movement in 
America, is true of the social reform movement among us — the 
difficulty of tho present day with us that we are bullied by institu- 
tions. Am 1 to be told when society sacrifices child-uidows, 
whilo permitting old men to marry, when caste tyrannises and breeds 
jealou&ies, when society conspires to make slaves of its members in 
the name of religion and customs, 1 am to sit silent or say soft 
things lest by protesting against tho evils, I displease and give 
pain ? What perhaps the Professor moans by painless progress is 



iLal yon must work for social roform iu suoli a way that you pain 
not yoursolf. Do it in such a way that yon are not oxconimauicat- 
od, that yt.u do not loose caato'diuners^ and you are not put to any 
iuoouYonicncc. That is wluit ho perhaps means h}' painless prog- 
ress. "Well, the Professor perhaps Imows it better. And I allow 
him the credit of finding painlcssnosa — ^iu his patent , but the 
patent slips out of your luinds the moment you search for progress 
in it. Well; tho Professor stands not alone in his view. Tbis is 
not the first fame wo have been told to effect social reform without 
paining any one. It is an old [story. We have been told that wo 
must take society with uS; or else 'Wo shall fail ; that wo must poT' 
suade our spiritual heads and caste leaders before venturing for- 
ward. I have not tho slightest objection to doing that ; nay, I 
should be tho first to cordially praise those who did that and suc- 
ceeded. But the rub of it aU is that our mentors will either not 
try their own nostrum, or where they hove tried, they hare failed 
and grown wiser though sadder. I would also take society with 
me, and it is, because I wanted it to move with mo that I would 
move first. But it is down-right self-decmt for any man to suppose 
that he can make society move first and then he rvill move, or 
that ho will move with it or not move at all. Ko cause progressed 
in that way. And as for spintnal heads, and caste loaders, they 
begin to kick when you prick, and even persuasion fails. There 
are exceptions, but it is generally so. There must be persuasion and 
reasoning, but it is not by logic alone that men’s hearts are roused 
to a consciousness of social evils. It is by pure influences and a 
pasaouate attachment to your cause, by example and virtuous 
daring, that we are slowly but surely attracted to great and good 
causes. Bocrates reasoned very acutely, but it was not his reason- 
ing, but his example that drew disciples You have to rou°o tho 
human in man, and that is roused more by deeds than by dialec- 
lios. Pains wo have to encounter for there is no reform of what 
the late Bao Saheb hlandlik called lavender and rose. All progress 
is throngh conflict, said the great historian Banko, and we must 
ho prepared to suffer if we wish to sncceed and make society purer 
and better. And after all, I think we make too much of persecnlau 
and'pain in'eonneefion with Hindu social reform. The Hindu is 
oaste-bonud and custom-bound but he is mild and his bigotry is mild 
also. He p'erseoutes when you protest against his social evils, and 
he excommunicates you when you act contrary to onstom, But 



lus proseulatLon is not. painful aftoi* alU Ho comes up slowlywheu 
ho finds you aro daring and determined, and you nro actuated hy 
good motives and led by a good cause. "We fear social ostracism 
a litUe too much as children fear to go into the dark. Ouo doca 
not daro because ho has a uife and children ; another because he 
has a daughter to marry 5 a third because ho Jias — woll, — any 
difiicalty will do wheie the mind is slow and the hcait is weak. 1 
don't wish to laugh at theso difficulties Only let us remembei 
that difficulties hare to be faced in somo shape or another if we 
want progress and reform. And the saviours of society are those 
who instead of fencing with social problems, or taking shelter in 
plausible phrases, nerve themselves to action and set an example of 
daring deeds. It is by such that societies are renovated. The 
more of such mon the better. It is by such that you can cast the 
horoscope of the community truly. I implore you, therefore, not 
to bolieve in the patent of painless progress It i& the duty of 
each to work for social reform. Each of us is a trustee of society. 
Wo are guilty of a breach of that trust if wo stand still and there- 
by encourage social decay. But then wc arc told we must not 
break ofE from our moonng and tho past. Mon thcro aro 'Who 
praise our past, and aro eloquent over tho glories of our anoestors. 
How I too venerate the past ; for without it we could not have had 
the present. I too am proud of our oncostois. But are our ancestors, 
watching us from above, proud of us P Let us think of that a 
litfilo. We speak of orthodoxy — ^but we have no living faith in it. 
Heterodoxy, well, it is too severe in its demands. So we care not 
for either ; we go the old way, we say, but all tho while we aro 
drifting along some way, God knows which. And it is steering, 
not drifting that alone can save any society. When we speak of 
not breaking away from the past, which is the past we want to keep 
up ? The spirit dieth, the letter killeth. Forms and outward cou- 
formifytothe forms of the past— this is becoming the rule of life 
among ns. It is vital past that we must care for, and not break away 
from. But what is the vital past ? Infant maniage, enforced 
ividowhood, caste in the nomoim foim in which it roles, female 
ignoranoo — are theso of tho vital past ? Nothing that is of the past 
has a right to live if it stunts our growth and kills our manhood, 
numbs our physical, mental and moral calibre Coslom, ibis 
said, is boimd to be the magistrate of social life ; but if it becomes 
an arbitrary magistrate, it enslaves us, and it is truly smd that a 
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man losos lialf Ms vircue the moment lie becomes enslaved to any- 
thing. Is a custom good or is it bad F That is and ought to be the 
quoslion. Because a custom suited a past age, can it amt the pre- 
sent F To say that it can^ it is to say that a coat which fitted you 
when you wore 20 years old, ought to fit you when you grow to be 
80 years old. Lot us not dofy custom and tho S/iastras without 
discrimination and oxamination. Plato found a young man re- 
sorting to a quostionablo plaoo and remonstratod. The young man 
pleaded custom. We cannot allow oursdres to be trifled with in 
tho name of custom without imperilling progress. Social refoim- 
ors are sometimes charged with seeking to introduce western ideals 
into our society. I have never understood the force of that 
objection. To adopt western ideals in dross and also eating on the 
tJy to inoitate western methods in certain matters, is not conaider- 
od objectionable. National Congress is a western imitation and 
there are castes wMch gat up their congresses. And why should we 
be afraid of any ideal, if it is good and suited to our age and our 
noods, merely because it appears Western P Why, some of you 
know, a Brahman wrote a pamphlet the other day, calling upon his 
castemen to uphold Brahmanism, and how does he uphold it P By 
a quotation from the Bible 1 Yes, that is what he did ! B.e 
wound up Ms appeal by tailing his people : <What shall a man 
gain if he gains the whole world but loose his soul ?” Well, there 
you have an instance of how men axe caught unconsciously by the 
sprit of the times-— men that are proud of oasie and custom, and 
how they have to take light from quarters they most affect to 
dread. We are living in times when the whole world-force is 
dawning upon us. Not isolation and exclusion — ^but co-operation 
and concord, that is the spirit of the age. A society that thinks 
it can got on by narrowing, by cowardice and paying outwaru 
court to custom decries itself. The East and the West are all open- 
ed to us ; wo have to march on and move on ; wo have to solve the 
of tMs new sphinx, or elso we are slain. I am not afraid of 
' Western or Eastern ideals so long as they are good, and so long 
as they are fitted to vitalise us. Daring my visit tMs morning to 
St. Aloysius College, the Fathers who are doing good work in your 
city, took me into a Hall where I found the words Satyamiia 
Jayaie, inscribed on the portals. Now that is taken from our Upa- 
nishadas, and I was proud to see the inscription in a Roman Catho- 
lic Oollego. Lot us accept -light wbenoe-soevorit oomos- it will 
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do os good. Lot os uoc iguoro iho past, bul Lhe past lias to be 
adapted to tbe present, so as to rise into a good and glorious 
fatnre. We cannot break from tbe past if it is vital. Tbe spirit of 
conservation is too ‘rooted in man to make bim to lose it. My 
fears are not for the past, for we cling, to tbe past instinctively, 
and too fondly, and it needs no prop to maintain it. It can well 
take care of itself. What is wanted is not a word for tbe past. It 
is too much with us. Batber, we bavo to put in a word for tbo 
present ^ it is there that oar efforts are needed. By all means let us 
not despise those who tell us that there are rocks ahead in our 
course. But it is not the waruers of danger that are needed, when 
tbe ship of oar society is straggling in tbe waters, because it bad 
fallen into the storms of bad custom. We want workers, for it is 
easy to be wamers. . I am afraid I have detained you too long 
(No. no. do on ). Yes I can go on, for this subject of social re- 
form is inexhaustible* but I must not tire your patience and lose my 
voice. (Laughter). I would only beseech you to cnltivate a little 
of manhood-— manhood, have I said ? No I beg the pardon of the 
ladies here — let ns cultivate both manhood and womanhood. We 
call ourselves educated and cultured, and ue will not use our edu- 
cation and culture to reform our homes and society. Let ns give 
up apathy and indolence. Let ^s try to be true to ourselves ; let 
us try to realise that we are men, and as men we have to better those 
about us as well as ourselves. Social reform needs individual re- 
form before it can succeed ; if we work inspired by that ideal, en- 
livened by that holy trust in our individual selves, we may be sure 
to find society coming to our side, which is the side of Truth and 
Progress. (Loud and prolonged cheering.) 



THE BOMBAY PROVlNeiAL SOOIAL 
eONPERENOE, 1901. 

( yLU. J USKCB OmVNDAVAIlKAE’S SpBECH. ) 

Tho i)roceodingj openod with an eloquent speech h\m tlio 
Ilon’blo Mr. •Tustioo Ohandavarkar, of which the following is the 
fuU text 

Ladies and Gontlomou, — ^wo meet here to-day under the 
slladow of a great ca'andty that has robbed the country ofa figure 
which, for well nigh quarter of a century, exercised a potent 
influonco in all our liberal movements ; and it cannot but bo that the 
proceedings of tliis mooting should be tinged by that reflection. 
In religion, in social progress, in economio advanoemont, the late 
Mr. Justice Banade was like an angel hand beckoning us all to 
light. Ho was an emancipating spirit which slowly, it is true, 
and cautiously, it is true, but none the less steadily and persevering- 
ly sought for opportunities to release tlie intellectual and moral 
energies of the Hindu race from the cramping thraldom cost on ifo 
like a spell, by ages of stagnant and nnprogrossive existence. 
As we all know, ho had an abiding faith in the capacity of our 
race to adjust itself to its modern environments. He was fond of 
thinking and speaking of it as a ohosen people wliich Providence 
has preserved through many vicissitudes of iamo and oiroumstance 
for some higher end than to drag a usdess existence amidst 
tho world’s people. jHo loved his peoide, and loved them too 
well to bo afraid of their occasional frown. In his own life ho 
ahowod us the proooss by which, and by which alone the Hindu 
eommnnily can rise to greatness It is by stern sdf-disoijdine, 
carried on ond persisted in from day to day ond from hour to hour, 
that wo can hope to keep at bay the torpid influences, •which tho 
climate and the socioibiBloiy of India have created around us. 
Tlia slothfulness of oa3e,tho supreme longingforreposo,theavor3ion 
from whatever is not smooth and pleasing— all these he set at 
nongjit. He soornod delights and lived laborious days, as no other 
among his contemporaries did. His was a hfe consecrated to bis 
people, and the entire didnterestedness of his pubKe life is the most 
protions legacy he has left to his oounteymen. The first resolution 
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on the programme of this Conforonce is most appropriately dedi< 
oated to an expression of our sense of tlie grief and loss caused by 
the withdrawal of the splendid intellect and personality of the late 
Mr. Justice Banade from the service of this country, at a time so 
momentous and critical in her history. But the most abiding 
tribute tliat we can pay to his sacred memory is to make up our 
minds hero; and at once, that each one here present, in his own 
sphere and according to his own measure, will do all that lies in 
him to carry on, without pause or break, the great work of reform 
which lay so closely to the heart of the late Mr. Justice Banade 
and which he did so much to advance and to organise. He 
has now passed to where neither our praises nor our tears can 
reach him. But he lives with us in his work and if we are at all 
sincere in the regard we profess for Ms memory wa shall leare 
nothing undone that is in our power to press forward the cause of 
social enlightenment and reform. 

I said abovo that the late Mr. Justice Banade was a worker in 
every field of progress. He had no exclusions to Ms love of pro- 
gress, but he had preferences. And Ms greatest preference, Ms 
choicest field of labour was social reform. I have seen it said some 
where that not a day was considered well-spent by Mm if he had 
not done something, a letter witteu or answered, a speech thought- 
out, a hook or an article read, a fact gathered, or a fallacy un- 
ravelled, in connection with social reform. TMs may or may not 
he true, very probably it is an exaggeration, but it shows how 
olosdy, oarnestly, and unremittingly he devoted Mmself to its 
advancement during the greater part of his life. And if I were to 
specify what Ms cMefest work was in connection with the social 
reform movement, I would unhesitatingly say it was that of organi- 
sation. To be able to^appredate folly the valuable contribution he 
has made to the cause of social xdorm, we must understand the 
exact position wMch that cause occupied when he took it up. As 
ho often used to say, the present is always linked with the past, 
and you coimot think of the ono without taking a correct measure 
of the othor. 

Early SiRrcGLrs. 

Hindu social reform under British rule commenced in tMs 
Pfosideucy in the thirties of tho lost century soon after the intro- 
duction of English education. Our first social reformer was Bal 
Shastri Jambekar, who was the first native appointed as Assistant 
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Professor of Euglish Literature in the Icadiug Goverumeut Arte 
Oolloge of Bombay, Ho was a man of great talents and high 
character, and it was he who persuaded the late Jagannath 
Shankorshot regarded in those times as the leader of the Hmdn 
oommumty, to espouse the cause of the young wan, by r uLni ft 
Shriprasad Sheshadn, who had informally joined Christianity, but 
wanted to be taken back into caste as he had not eaten with Glirist* 
ians, Thera was then a groat deal of commotion in the matter in the 
Hindu society of Bombay, and the whole community was opposed to 
the admission of the young man. The late Dhakjee Dadajee then 
a prominent leader of the Hindus, led the opposition, but by their 
tact Bal Shastrl Jambekar and the late Jagannath Shankarshet suc- 
ceeded in getting round the communify, and the young man was 
re-admitted. That was the £rat breach made in the stronghold of 
orthodoxy. The next stage of social reform was reached when the 
first batoh of Elphinstonians, guided by their English Professors— 
scholars like Bei^ and Patton — ^opened classes for the education of 
girls, and started the Students’ Literary and Scientific Society for 
the promotion of Female Education, The seed thus sown paved 
the way for the next movement of social reform for the remarri- 
age of Hindu widows. That movement was led by the late 
Yiehnu Parashnram Shastrl Pandit, and the late Mr. Justice Banade 
was one of the moat active supporters of the cause. The move- 
ment created a stir in those times, and those identified with it 
held a formal discussion in Poona on the question as to the vahdity 
of widow re-marriage according to the Shastros with his Holiness 
Shankaraoharya, at Poona, in the seventies of the last cen- 
tury. Of course, it was a foregone conclusion that His Holiness 
would demde against the oombatants, hut the disoussion had one 
good effeot, it drew pointed attention to the condition of Hindu 
child-widows and several widow marriages took place. There are 
some who think that the movement has been a failure, but they 
forget that, having regard to the fact that there is a prejudice 
against widow marriages in almost every country in general, and 
an almost insurmountable prejudice in this country in particular, 
the number of Widow marnages thot hove taken place mid the 
feeling which IS dowly hut steadily gathering strength in favour 
of the child-widow, show that the movement has yielded use- 


ful results. 

All honour to the late Yishnu Bhastii} 


the late Madhawdas 



SBghunablidas, and to tlie lato Karsandas Mtilji; for tlio courage 
mth which they led the movement ; all honour to some of the 
heroic Parseos of the time, such as the lato Sorabjec Sengali, 
Dossabhoy Oama, Nasarwanjee Cama, and Mr. Kabraji for helping 
them. That period was followed by another when the question of 
legislative inteileronce with Hindu social customs raised by Mr. 
M^bari agitated the Hindu community. Mr. Justice Bonado wab 
one of those who thought then that such interference was to some 
extent necessary, as will be seen from a letter he wrote to a num- 
ber of gentlemen in Poona in 1885, in answer to their question on 
the subject. But ho soon saw that legislative interference was not 
likely to do much, and that the community must work out its own 
social destinies. And here we get to that which forms Mr, 
Banade’s special services to that cause of social reform. There were 
social reformers before him, but they were more or less content each 
to plough his own field along his own partionlar furrow, without 
much thought or knowledge, of what the others were doing. One 
man preached a crusade against caste in one part of the country j 
another advocated the re-marriage of young widows in another ; 
a third strove to disseminate the light of education among women in 
a third. There was no touch, no sympathy, not even the knowledge of 
the fact that they were fellow-workers, among the early reformers. 
He did or tried his best to weed his little field of the shrubs and 
trees that had grown up in it unawares daring the’ night of ages, 
and when his time came laid down his head and died where he had 
worked, not knowing whether there would be a harvest and whether 
anybody would be forthcoming to reap it up if there were one. 
Differences of subjects, differences of castes, differences of provinces 
and districts, differences of languages separated the workers from 
one another. 

The late Mr. Justice Banade sympathised with all these 
movements, and in that sympathy he realised the great truth 
of the unity of them all ; and it was the great work of his 
iife that he laboured to give outward expression to this unify. 
The National Social Conference which he founded, and fostered 
with all a parent’s care, and which occupied his thoughts 
on that bed of illness from Which he never again walked into the 
world, to which the anguish of torture and physical pain 
could not prevent him from writing the last address of his — the 
National Social Conference was conceived and created by him as a 



%'isil)lo ombodimoul ol llio uiiily of aocial reform. The laib lobber Iio 
ivroio to mo ^ras n boucliiug^ and all too generous aekno'irledgcment 
of iho libble ilint I ^vas gl.td to do ab his Ijiddiiig in coimccliou 
with its proceedings at Lahore. H n'as the child of hLlovo, the 
child of his soul ; it ^vn^ to its intorosis that ho gave the best part 
of his tiiuo and thought ; it n'as on its platform that ho deUvered 
ihoso ^voighty and eloquent annual addresses, vise with the irisdom 
of tho heart, pon'orful n'lth all the pon*or of his great intollsct, 
majestic with tho majesty of his lofty and commanding porsonolity. 
In tho National Social Gonforcnce all castes, all racoa, all iiro- 
viuoes, ail causes, are to meet aud mingle in luondl^' rivalry in the 
pursuit of tho social and moral progressof their common fatherland. 
It was a grand concoptiou, worthy of Iho grandest Indian mind of 
the contnry with which it passed awoj' ; and this ] Provincial So- 
cial Oonforonco, in which we meet to>da}' is only a reproduction, 
on a necessarily small scale, of tiiat high imperial gathering for all 
India. 

When I endeavour to form in my outi mind an idea of 
what the late Mr, Banado thought of the future of his social 
reform movement — whether ho looked upon it with hop<^ or 
whether ho shrank from it in despair, my attention is arrest-' 
ed by one phrase which he more than onco used, and that is 
the inevitability of Social Befonn. I asked myself, whot did ho 
mean by this phrase ? Did he moan that there wos no need for us 
to trouble ourselves about it, that social reform will come just as 
the rain comes, without any effort on our port to help its coming ? 
Many of us would be glad if that was his meoning, for then we can 
retire and have a little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of 
the to sleep. But unfortunately, this easy interpretation is 

not possible. His whole life was a piutest against it, because no 
man works as he did to induce the inevitable. What then did he 
mean by speaking of the ** inevitability of Social Befoim ? It 
seems to me that he meant this j that new forces, social and econo- 
mical, are at work in this country and that they require the mo&- 
fications comprised in the social reform movement to be effected in 
the Hindu social organization as tho price of continued oxistenoe; 
and that there was no room whatovor to doubt that wo would en- 
danger our osistonco by refusing to adapt oursolvos to the modoru 
conditionB in the ways which the social reform movemrat, twchmg 
with one hand the ancient traditions of our race, and with the 
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other the modem conditioiie of eslsfcence, laboura to effect in India, 
The social organization which has most chance of succeeding is tlie 
modem world shonld not be so defiant of economic laws as our 
sodofy is A more equitable adjustment between consumption 
and production, a more equitable distribution of work and leisure, 
a wiser regulation of spiritual and mundano needs, is needed to 
fit the Hindu socieiy to play its part as a vital component of tho 
world's population. More dependents and less workers ; thousands 
doing nothing, and hundreds toiling and moiling their whole lives 
long ; five peisons in a hundred literate, and ninety-five, including 
almost all the women, knowing no more of Qod's universe than 
if they were plants and trees endowed with the senses ; what a 
cumber of self-inflicted evils has Hindu society to carry here ' A 
oommunity, less patient, less trained in the art of doing without, 
would have succumbed under tbis burden of unproductive con- 
sumption in the course of a hundred years. Well might the late 
Mr. Banade say that a society, which has persisted for so many 
centuries in spite of so many difficulties, must have done so not 
merely for the fun of the tfaing-for, in all conscience, there is very 
little fun in the Mud of death-in-life that wo hare been living for 
nearly two thousand years, Social Reform is inevitable, because 
Hindu society will not willingly petisli after enduring so much. 
That is, I feel sure, what he meant by the phrase, inevitability of 
Social Reform, and he did not mean by it to embody a gospel of 
eternal indolenoo. 

How are Wo to act ? 

If we are to act, how are wo to act ? w!hat guidance had the 
late M^, Banade to give on this all important detail ? It is not of 
course, to he expected that any one man, however comprehensive 
might be the range of his knowledge or genius could lay down a 
cut-and-dried programme suitable to every person and to every part 
of tbis vast country. Tho late Mr. Banade has done no such thin g 
though even here, Ms annual addresses delivered at the meetings of 
the Social Conference are full of instruction to those who seek for 
it. They almost were always conceived in some happy allusion or 
reference to the special Mstory, needs, or activities of the places 
where they wore delivered, and althou^ I am bound to say that 
they sometimes assumed what appeared to be too much to many, 
still they cannot but be of valuable use to the workers in those viei- 
uities. Tho late Mr. Banade was a ebamjuon of the principle of 
13 
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decon6ralizatiou ami lio was in favour of doing that which was mos' 
needed by its special requixemonts. Ho, too, believed in the theoiy abon^ 
the ZtHS of least resistance which has found favour with a good manj 
after my friend , the late Hr. Justice Tclang gave it currency in 
one of his addresses ; but Mr. Justice Banade believed in the theory 
with what is its important hmitation and qualification It is true 
in a sense that reform, like every thing in nature, has a tendency 
to move along the hno of least resistance But, even sufilcientlj 
speaking, it is only a half truth, and a half truth is sometimes 
more dangerous than an entire falsehood. As some one has well 
put it, nature is not a leformer, but a manufacturer of mateiial 
forces which aio destructive to men and societies, unless these 
forces are wdl legulutcd. Nature can be made man’s ally — ^if no^ 
she is Ms enemy. It is in the power of man to make tAe hue oj 
most resistance tho line of least resistance. It is the real sdentific 
truth — it is Mstono truth. It is the recognition of that which had 
led to substantial progress and reform Mr. Banade peiceives 
this and tl&t is one of the lessons we loam from all preachers on the 
subject of social reform. He wanted yon and me, he wanted all 
his countrymen to work for reform, and not to trust to chance and 
tune, and nature, but to bend them to our social aspirations. 
Hence Ms persistent plea fox organised conceited action. He knew 
that, constituted as we are, divided by modes of thin ki ng, as also 
in other ways, there would bo difEorences and a conflict of views as 
to measures and methods, but he also knew, and therefore he preach- 
ed that we should all succeed in making the cause of social reform 
prosper if in every question we found out the points of agreement, 
and worked together as to those points at least, instead of making 
much of differences. He gave that conviction of Ms a concrete 
shape, and to-day we meet under tho auspices of the Social Oon- 
ference wMch he conceived and reared up with all the strength he 
could command. 

A WOB33 TO THE BHATZAS. 

Having said so much about the duty that devolves on us to 
carry on the work of the Conference initiated by the late Mr 
Justice Banade, I wish now to refer to the sad loss our cause had 
sustained by the death of the late Mr. Lukhmidas Khimji and of 
the late Mr Virchand Gandhi Mr. liukhmidas was an orthodox 
Bhatia, but he rendered useful service in Ms own way to social re- 
form. Tho Bhatia community is just now agitated over certain 
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social questions, and I regard that as an encouraging sign of the 
times. To the present generation of the Bhatias I would appeal 
eamesf^y, because the Bhatias have been one of the most helpful 
and useful of the commumties tlmt have built up the fortunes of 
Bombay. They have the genius of commerce, and the key to the 
prosperity of the country lies in the hands of its merchants. The 
older generation of the Bhatias that is passing away with all their 
faults and prejudices, have grit — they are men whose habits of in- 
dustry, enterprise, and generosity, have made the community a 
social force among us. Young Bhatias, improve, go ahead nith the 
help of that grit of your forefathers. Not ease, not enjoyments, 
but work, the simple habits of your others, with an improvement 
on their sodal ways suited to the times — that alone will enable yon 
to maintain the position your fathers have achieved for you by 
their commercial spirit I pass on, then, to refer in terms of deep 
regret to the loss we have sustained by the death of the Jain re- 
former, the late Mr. Yirchand Gandhi He has died early, at a 
time when, had he hved, he would have materially helped the cause 
of social reform among the Jains I hope his example lives, and I 
see already that the spint of healthy reform is abroad among the 
Jams too. Let us hope that these good men have not lived and 
worked in vain. Our' s is holy work — social amelioration is our 
purpose and aim, 1 thank you ladies, and gentlemen, for so readi- 
ly responding to my invitation. The letters of sympathy and sup- 
port I have recdved from difierent quarters and a number of Sodlal 
Beform Association — the number of delegates they have sent, and 
your attendance in large numbers here to-day, fill me with hope, 
and I say — ^Mr. Justice Ranade lives, his wor.^ lives— when I sep 
you have assembled to consecrate yourselves to the cause he loved 
and lived for. I am sure you will carry on your deliberation and 
discussions on the different items of social reform with that breadth 
of mind, that spint of love, and that pure zeal of which the late 
Mr. Justice Bonade has left us all as good an example May he 
who gave us a Banade crown his Social Conference with success. 
( Loud applause. ) 



MR. JC7STI®B &H;iNraVARKnR*S SPBE&H 
©N MARRmGE ©F eHItD«WID©WS. 


( ladiav Social CoHferencBf 1901. ) 

We are now at the end of our programme, but beforo this 
fifieentb meeting of the Social Oonferenoe is dissolved I beg to 
propose a hearty vote of thanks to Baja Binoya Krishna for having 
acted as our preddent and guided our ddiberailoxks. I wish to 
repeat what I stud in opening the proceedings of this Conference, 
that we have reason to be thankiid to the Baja for the readiness 
with which he complied mth my request when from Bombay 1 
asked him to presido at this meeting. I knew, and, indeed he also 
told me, that he was a rigid and orthodox Hindu, but I also knew 
from inquiries I had made and the active part he had taken some 
time ago in the agitation in favour of what is known as the Sea> 
voyage movement that his orthodoxy had enough of sweet reason- 
ableness and enlightenment in it to make him a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the Conference. 

A FxiUASIxg Sign. 

It is the orthodox whom the Conference wishes in particular 
to move and one spemol feature of this Conference has been that we 
have had not only an orthodox Baja as our president but a few 
Pandits have also joined us. That is a distinct gain to the cause of 
tile Conference, and had Mr Justice Banade, the father and founder 
of this Social Conference, lived to this day, it would have gladden- 
ed his heart to find that the Conference had won its way into the 
hearts of some at any rate of those who, wo are apt to think, are stu- 
pid in blind orthodoxy. It shows that the Oonferenoe does not merely 
renter resolutions, but is exorcising some healthy influence on the 
orthodox It is true, and I do not wish to pass over in silence the 
fact that Baja Binoya Krishna has not become a complete convert 
to the principles of the Social Oonferenoe, On one or two matters 
he has been, indeed, not with us. Ho told us, for instance, when 
putting to vote the resolution about the removal of the restrictions 
on the marriage of ehild-widowa that he for his part did not wish 
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to associate himself with it— that; as he put it he was neither 
for the resolution nor against it and wanted to remain neutral. 
Now, all I wish to say to that is that I regard the cautious attitude 
of the Baja as one which inspires me with hope that he is not now 
against us on this question of the marriage of child-widows, before 
this Conference again meets in Calcutta he will be with us. (cheers) 
He has come more than half way witii us— That is a sure sign that 
he will not stop there but move on. 

The Maheiage of Widows. 

But apart from that I wish to say a few words frankly in re- 
ference to the attitude of a large number of people in the audience 
here assembled, when the resolution about the marriage of child- 
widows and also when it was put to vote, lustily cried out ; ‘'many 
are against it. We don’t want widows to marry.” I desire to 
address myself to the gentlemen who said that, and I wish to ask 
them in all seriousness whether they have thought over what they 
said, and whether they comprehend the meaning of the attitude , 
they have assumed towards this question of the marriage of child- 
widows. I saw a Bengali gentleman in the audience sitting right 
in my front facing the platform, and he seemed to lead the opposi- 
tion, I do not see that gentleman now in this place, but if he is 
not here, 1 hope my words will reacdi him somehow, and he will, 
when he retires into the bosom of his family to-night, examine 
himself a little, and then he will find how guilty those become of 
inhumanity who oppose the marriage of a child-widow. I appeal 
to him and to those who joined him in the repeated cries we heard 
a little while ago. I ask them just to think over this. 

The oPFOsmoN in Beegaii. 

Before I left Bombay for Calcutta to make arrangements for 
this Social Conference 1 had indeed heard that several friends in 
Bengal, with all their progressive ideas in other matters, were 
strongly opposed to widow-marriage and would have none of it. I 
was told that when Mr. Justice Banade had arranged the last Con- 
ference here in Calcutta during the Christmas of 189G, he had to 
encounter great difEiculty in getting the Conference to pass the re- 
solution in favour of the marriage of child-widows, and I was re- 
minded that I should be prepared for similar, or even greater, diffi- 
culiy now. But I came here resolved to stand by the resolution, 
come what might. Last year at the Social Conference held in 
Lahore we had a most enthusiastic and earnest gathering which took 
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up the resolution most liearLily. If at Lahore the question arous- 
ed no opposition, why should it, said I before leaving Bombay, why 
should it arouse opposition in the very birth placo of the widow- 
marriage movement ? Was not the first and foremost widow- 
marriage reformer of our times— Pandit Ishwar Ohandra Vidya- 
sagar— was he not born in Bengal ? Was he not a Bengali ? Did 
he not live and labour for the cause here in Oalcutta ^ And have 
those who call themselves his countrymen gone so far down that 
they have forgotten his teachings and wish to blot out of the his- 
tory of the progress of Bengal those pages of it which stand 
to the credit of Bengal because the name of Pandit Ishwar Ohan- 
dra Yidyasagar shines on them ? I said I did not bohere that. 

The tbums op the hesoltjtxok-, 

Wlien I arrived hero I was told by a friend or two (themselves 
Bengalis) that this question of widow-marriage was a ticklish 
question in Bengal ; and they seemed to suggest that I should 
drop it from the programme of the Oonferenoe. I told them I 
would do nothing of the kind— that the Oonferenoe had been 
created by Mr. Justice Banade for the solution of ticklish 
questions— (cheers), and that if the Oonferenoe did not take 
them up, it had no right to exist and meet from year to 
year. 27ow, my friends, let me say this to those of you 
who were anxious to announce at the top of your voices ^at 
many in this audience were against the resolution about the 
marriage of child-widows, I desire frankly to reason it out a little 
with you. Have you reflected over the precise terms of the resolu- 
tion ? I think not, or else you would not have raised the ciy of opposi- 
tion in the way you have done. If you reflected before raising the 
cry, all I can say is that I am sorry that I am much mistaken in 
j.liiTiTriTig what I still think that you are men with hearts to feel. 
What does the resolution demand? It only puts before you the cause 
of the child-widow — not of ^ widows, bothjyoung and elderly. And 
what is a child-widow ^ Is she not the girl who is mamod to-day 
when she is 10 or 12 or 13 and whose husband dies perhaps the 
next day or before she comes to know the meamng of mamage ? 
Do you *hiTifc it speaks well of the loving capacity, the humane 
heart, of a people who doom this innocent girl to life-long widow- 
hood while they allow an old man with one foot in the grave to marry 
as often as he hkes. (Ones of ‘'shame ”) I am glad to hear tlioso cries 
of “shame,” fori sea that you are beginning to realise the situation. 
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Anothbe kind op widow-hood. 

Well, to go on, I admit that there is a hind of widow-hood 
which must ovoke all respect and approval. When a woman loses 
her husband after she has lived some years of married life, and, 
then out of pious memory for him she resolves to lead a hfe of 
widow-hood and abides faithfully by that resolution, she must be 
an object of reverence. Such was, for instance, our late illustrious 
sovereign (loud cheers) — Queen-Empress Victoria. 1 admit Hindu 
society has many an ennobling example of that l^pical widow- 
hood which I for one, and, I think I may say this Conference, 
would doom it a sacrilege to abolish. And the resolution which 
was put before you a httle while ago does not in the slightest de- 
gree touch it. You want the restnctions to be removed only so 
far as they touch child-widows. And do you realise — will yon 
not realise how God’s curse has fallen upon us for being so cruel, 
so hard — ^hearted, and relentless to the snSering society has gone 
on indicting upen this poor creature of a child-widow P Yes, so 
long as we will not plead for her, so long as we males go on allow- 
ing re-marnages in the case of widowers, so long will God’s curse 
continue to fall upon us and blight our society. 1 say that, be- 
cause 1 feel it. 

An appeal. 

What, am 1 to ait here and find many of my Bengali friends 
tolling me that they have Do sympathy for our child-widows P Then 
if we are fathers, let us say We have not the love of a father ; if 
We are brothers, we are selfish men, inhuman men, not deserving 
the name of brothers. (Cheers) I ask if there is one amongst yon 
who will now teU me that there are many still against the resolu- 
tion which created some sensation a httle while ago ? (Several 
voices “No. none.”) Just wait, however, before you say that. I 
am glad you are hstening to mo so kindly, but 1 have a little more 
to say, for I am determined not to go away disappointed from Cal- 
cutta. I just said God’s curse had fallen upon us because we have 
hardened our heart against the child-widow. And I will teU you 
how. On many an occasion I have heard some of my countrymen 
who are gifted orators rising on platforms and telhng their Hindoo 
audiences that the Hindoos are full of kindness, pity for the for- 
lorn, sympathy for the sufEeiing, and so on. 

Hindoo kindness. 

And I have now and then hoard Europe^ visitors address- 
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lag my oonnltymen in a similar strain } that is all vciy good. It 
gratifies our vanity. It flatters our projncTicos. And it is true 
the Hindoo is land and loving, full of sympathy for tho suffering. 
But alas ' it is all kindness and love and sympathy more of the 
passive than of tho active character. Is it or is it not so ? Am 
I wrong in saying that ? 2?o. for, just note this. A little while ago, 
Lala Lajpat Hai of Lahore, who has done good work in the Pan* 
jab in connection vdth Hindoo orphanages, has just told us in this 
very place what you all heard with ones of ^^shame" — ^he told us 
that while Christian iMissionarios had started orphanages, Moham- 
medans had also orphanages, tho Hindoos, who form the majority 
of the population of this country, had very fow and those strug* 
gling for mdstenee. He aotd it had been found very difficult to 
get funds from tho Hindoo community to help their orphans. 
Well, I am not surprised. Where our society teaches its members 
to be relentless to their widowed daughters and sisters to their own 
kith and kin, how can it expect them to bo activo in S 3 'mpathy for 
the deserted children of others ? 

Tnn Mots akd ms Beam. 

We find fault with Government when tho famine-stricken 
SGarve ; and yet wo have not a woid of indignation for our society 
which treats the child-widow as if she has no right to exist ' It 
is the home in which all the active virtues that adorn private and 
public life should be not only taught but actively exercised Ohari- 
ty, it is said, begins at home — yes the chanty f the true meaning 
of which is Love. But in our homes, if there are widowed girls, 
what are we taught. We are taught not to feel actively for their 
sufferings We are ordained to be passive in our sympathy for 
thnm, to bear their condition with equanimity instead of raising 
our hands for the betterment of their widowed condition. So- 
ciety has gone on without pity for the child-widow. God who pleads 
for her, and who has pleaded long, hub in vain, has taken bis 
revenge on our society by so weakening it that, when famine stalks 
through the land and many a child is left an oiphan in the Hindoo 
community, the community wails not, works not, and the orphans 
have to be taken care of by others than Hindoos. This is Bivine 
retribution, I assure you Wo, Hindoos, are full of family affec- 
tion, hut in social concerns it has proved to bo affeetion of tho 
dormant type. There is no life in it, there is no active, vigorous, 
sympathy for the suffering, the forlorn, because some of our social 
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customs espemally this custom rigidly prohibiting the marriage oi 
child-widows, have helped in drying the waters of that active 
sympathy and made ns selfish, timid, weak and thoughtless. 

OoirSCIBXCE SLOWtV AWAKEKIKO, 

Our conscience is being awakened, however, though very 
slowly. Though the cause of the child-widow has yet difficulties to 
encounter, yet I see some hopeful signs of the times. People in the 
Bombay Presidency, in the Ufadras Presidency, in the Punjab and 
other places are gradually beginning to feel that the child-widow 
has been gtievously wronged. The prejudice against it is not 
what it was some ten years ago. And yet in Bengal, we are told, 
the prejudice has increased and even the educated share it. Is 
that so ? Oan it be the case ? I won’t believe it. When I was 
in Nasik, a holy place of pilgrimage, two years ago, I was told by 
a number of strictly orthodox Brahmins that one disastrous effect 
of the plague had been to have in almost every Hindoo home a 
child-widow. They curse the custom, but admitted that they had 
not the courage to rise in revolt against it ! But they told mo 
they helped the cause of the Social Conference as^it pleaded the 
cause of the child-widow. If it is so in Hasik, and other places, 
am I to be told here in Calcutta tiiat many are opposed to the very 
idea of removing the restrictions on the marriages of child-widows ? 
( Several “No” ). 

BryGALi PnoGEESS. 

We hear a great deal of the progress made here by Bengalis, 
but I shall go away bitterly disappointed if I am to carry back 
with me the impression that the heart of the Bengali is wanting 
in the spirit of humamty for the child-widow ; ( Cries of " No I 
No ! ” and loud oheers. ) Surely you, my Bengali friends, who 
opposed the resolution, did not realise your position. I feel sure 
that now that I have endeavoured to e^lain it to you. yon will re- 
tract your words and show that you have humanity enough and to 
spare for the child- widow. If we cannot and will not, be humane 
to her — ^if her wretched condition will not move us to pity and 
draw tears from our eyes — if we will not do our best to get society 
to better her lob — why, we shall continue to be guilfy in the eyes 
of heaven of a cruelty that heaven will never forgive. ( Loud 
cheers. ) 
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( From Uie Indian Magazine and Beview. ) 

A meotiing of the National Indian Association was held on 
May 28 in the Hall of tho Society of Arts, when Mr. Justice 
Ohandavarlcar, of Bombay, gave a very interesting address on 
“Hindu Social Eeform. ” Sir Ohailes J. Lyall, K. c 6. i, presided • 

It is now sixteen years since I paid my first visit to this conntiy, 
and although during that visit I was thrown, as it were, into the 
midS^f tho Q-enoral Election which was then going on, and was 
^ "tabled to see a good deal of tho political life of England, what 
impressed me more than the political life was the social hfe 
of this country , and of all the meetings I had the honour of 
addressing during my three months stay, the one which interested 
me most, and of which when I returned to India, I carried away 
the EroKest recollections, was an address that I deUvered at 
SomervDle OoUege, Oxford, on the subject of social reform in In^a, 
It was the last lecture I ddivered before I returned to India, 
and the audience was mainly composed of ladies, only two or 
three gentlemen being present, including myself. On that 
occasion I came in contact with a number of EngEsh ladies who 
seemed to take a great interest in the conditions of life of Hindu 
women, and in the cause of social reform among Hindus general- 
ly. When therefore, an invitation came to me from Sir Charles 
Lyall and Miss Manning, asking that I should deEver an address 
on the subject of social reform among Hindus in conneetion with 
the National Indian Association, I asked myself this question 
whether those sixteen years had made any altmation in the 
opinions to which I gave expression in 1886 These opimons 
hwe not been altered at all. On the other hand, every opinion 
to which I then gave espression has become stronger, and to- ay 
I stand before you with the conmetion I entertained ^teen years 
Lo strengthened-namely, the oonvictaon that the future of 

fcdia depends"upon social salvation of the peoide 

What I propose to do on this occasion is to give a short sketch 
of the pre^t situation of tho cause of social reform in 
India, in which you are all interested. But first of all, it is 



necessary that I should dwell upon one point — ^namely, how the 
oause of social reform stood sixteen years ago, and what changes 
have taken place since then. The meeting at Somerville College 
to which I referred was called at a time when India was in the 
midst of an agitation which created a great deal of interest and 
sensation in the country. That was an agitation as some of you 
probably know, in coimeetion with the case, of a lady, by name 
Eukhmabai, who had been married at seven or eight years of age, 
and when she was a woman she refused to live with her husband. 
Her husband brought a suit for the restitution of conjugal rights, 
and the judge who tried the case in the first instance gave 
a decree in her favour. This caused great dissatisfaction amongst 
the whole Hindu community from Bombay and through British 
India ; and theie was considerable agitation in newspapers and 
on platforms ; and it was said that if the decision was main* 
toined it was to lead to the downfall of the Hindus and their social 
system. Opinions were given for and against legislative inter- 
ference ; but were divided amongst ourselves. The Hindu com- 
munity, indeed, was divided into two camps ; ' reformers on the 
one hand, and reactionaries on the other. The controversy became 
very heated, and a good many personalities were imported into it. 
There were people who utilised that opportunity for their own 
pmposes, and tried as far as })ossible to create a strong 
prejudice in the minds of the orthodox against the re- 
formers and against the Government. There were also 
people, some of them good friends of my own, who thought 
that the reformers had carried the matter a little too far, and had 
thrown the case of social reform backwards by exaggerating the 
feelings of the Hindu community. Mr. Justice Telang on one occa- 
sion said that some of us had passed the bounds of moderation, and 
that there was a great deal said which ought not to have been 
said, and that bitterness had been imported into the controversies 
because of the strong language and exaggerations used by those 
who espoused the cause of social reform. An effort was made to 
counteract as far as possible the mischief done by the reactionary 
party. Lectures were delivered at different centres, and one 
lecturer said that if the result of En gl is h education was to intro- 
duce into our society western civilization, he for one would give 
up talking or thinking in English; both Mr. Justice Telang and Dr. 
Wordsworth thought the reformers did a little harm. Dr. Words-* 
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worfli at that tima wrote a pamphlet in reply to my friend, Mr. 
Halabori which seemed to say that we mnst not complain of the 
evils of the restrictions of widow marriage, rather of the prohibi- 
tion of widow marriage, because in European countries there are 
convents, and women devote themselves to an enforced widowhood 
by becoming nuns. I remember a conversation with Dr. Words- 
worth at the time, and I thought he had not done fall justice to 
the case, and had taken the side of the reactionary party in a 
manner which would do some mischief. It did do mianb ief, but 
fortunately at that time when tire meetings at Poona were held 
it was seen that things were not as they ought to be. Then a good 
many gentlemen threw themselves on the side of the cause of social 
reform, and ever since that, although the reform party did commit 
mistakes because wo are all human beings, and probably there were 
esaggerations : Still, looking hack upon what was done, we have 
been aide to accomplish a great deal of good. Take now the spiri- 
tual heads of the community ; we are all accustomed to think of 
jQSndus as people tied down by authority, slaves to custom and who 
will do or will not do a thing according to the mandates of the 
spiritnol heads, who are called Swamis. It is true we are ruled by 
the Swamis or spiritual heads. But sixteen years ago the matter 
stood thns * The spiritual heads had only to lay doivn a rule and 
people would follow. Now-a-days I think I may fairly say that the 
spiritual head of most of the communities would think of oonsnlting 
Ms disciples before he laid down a rule. In other words he feels 
that if he were to lay down a rule without consulting his disciples 
it is likely that the disciples might revolt A spirit of liberty and 
free-thought is abroad We are situated in the midst of circum- 
stances, ^e force of which we feel, and the spiritual heads are also 
fflftliTig that their posirion is a little trembhng in the balance This, . 
you say, is merely a general remark But I can give you many 
instances, and the treatment given to me was in support of my 
statement. When I visited England sixteen years ago, of comse 
there was an a^tatdon about my doing so. But nothing was done, 
and I was received by my caste, and in my family I was treated as 
if I had never violated any of the rules of the caste For ten years 
nothing was done, and two young men of my caste came to Kig- 
land Of course there was a great deal of agitafaoii The spiritual 
head said he would take no notice unless he was^ forced by the 
community ttj do so, one ventured to take the initiative. Thns, 
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4iheX9 was something of an advance. But they waited to see if the 
evil grew, it would be time enough then to take notice of it. Ulti- 
mately I was suspended from the caste, and all communication 
between me and my family and the rest of the caste was cut off. 
A meeting of the caste congress was then called. Various opinions 
were expressed. But the Swami feared that his ruling might not 
be obeyed, as yeiy few young men will give up going to England 
to better their condition of life. He found that he stood in the 
midst of circumstances which were too powerful for him. Though 
I was eventually put out of caste, those who had associated with 
me were to be taken back into the caste after going through some 
ceremonies or penance. I thought that was a triumph for myself, 
because I knew in spite of the fact that the Bwami had laid down 
the law, altogether about 500 people, according to a calculation 
made by the Swami, had joined me. They were given time in 
which they must undergo penance. 1 consider that was a triumph 
for us, because it was impossible to control the circumstances 
attending the question. I mention tiiis to show that progress is 
onwards. People feel that the whole environment has changed. 
If you take into consideration the first point, namely, the position 
of authority and influence of the spiritual heads of the community, 
I think 1 may say that these spiritual heads feel that their position 
is trembling in the balance. It is not what it was some years ago, 
for they have found that their disciples do not obey them in the 
same way. I know of other commumties where the same state of 
things prevails. Some people think that the best way by which 
you can promote social reform is by influencing the heads of the 
spiritual commumties, but I think that has been tried and found 
wanting. There may be a spiritual head here and there who would 
.igree, but these are as a rule steeped in their own customs and 
prejudice and you have to work in spite of them 

Another point is this : The question much discussed was, “ Is 
Social Reform necessary ” ? Some always referred to the old 
Aryan times, and said we were better then in all respects, and had 
nothing to learn from the West. Our customs were perfection. 
But most of the people who look into the question of social and 
religious reform ore agreed that some change is needed ; that the 
Hindoo community cannot stand where it is. There are people 
who represent the Hindoo Oommunity as a very picturesque and 
romantic community. No doubt we hqve our good points, and, 
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a Tlinflu; I am nof; lioro for tho purpose of exaggerating our 
faults. J am pronrl that I am a Uindu and I hope I shall continue 
to bo proud of it Wo have had a very glorious past, and, although 
wo aro now fallen, shll I think wo havo a very bright future 
before us. The point is this : that whether yon go to the orthodox 
or to tho heterodox, to tho roactionarios or the reformers, there is 
agreement upon one point— that change is needed I will give 
you an amusing illustration of this. At Oalentta last December 
1 was present at a Social Conference. I thought that tho best 
thing for mo to do was to ask a gentleman who enjoyed the oonfi- 
donco of tho orthodox party, to preside, as that probably would 
have tho ofEcot of strengthening the cause of social reform so far 
as tliat party was concerned. Ue consented, but said, Do not 
lot us have anything revoluiionaiy ; I am orthodox and I want 
moderation ; ” I said, am also of tho same opinion, and I am glad 

to dud that wo agree ; I don't want to revolutionise Hmdu Sooiefy, 
or to effoet changes which aie un-Hindu in ohsraoter. As to what 
is revolutionary and what is not, I think it would bo easy to decide 
when we meet.” I asked him to put mo in oommunication with 
tho loaders of his caste. Ho introduced mo to them, and I said 
that I had come to Calcutta in connection with a Social Conference. 
One gentleman said * " I am very glad you havo come hero in 
oonneotion with the Social Conference ; please, for God's sake, tell 
our people that our old customs are good, that our young men aro 
becoming bad, that wo have to loam nothing from tho west, that 
young men ate smoking, wearing English dress, and won't obey 
their parents ; and tho whole society is in such a posifion that wo 
don’t know what will happen.” I did not hko to say anything 
imploasant I knew he would not attend tho Social Conference, 
and I did not mean to invite him. But for half an hour ho loo-^ 
turod me, and I listened to hun until ho said r ” There is a great 
deal of immorality among our young men ; and I don’t know what 
will become of them.” Then I thought it was time to cross-exa- 
imne I said : " What do you want ? You hove treated mo 
to destructive criticism, and I want something constructive What 
is tho reform you Want ? ” He said : « Go to the Vedas. These 
people now want to ape English feshions.” I thought I had got 
him to the point where I could tackle him again. I said • « Tell 

me one thing. You are denouncing our young men for smol^g 
and wearing English dress, and trying to ape English institu- 
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tions, ' instead of imitating what ought to be imitated in Englisb 
character. But when you denounce our young mien I think I may 
ask you a question. Here you are sitting with your hookah in 
your hand. Does the Yeda justify this ? You are asking us to 
return to the times of the Yedas. I have never come across any- 
thing in those books which justify you in smoking a hookah,” He 
looked confused and said : " It is a habit I required when I was 
young.” I replied : There may be young men who want to re- 

volutionise Hindu society, still, it is very well to talk of reviving 
these old customs ; it seems to me an impossible task. We may 
feel ourselves inspired by some of the old ideas. But human sodefy 
is so constituted that it is impossible to reproduce these ideas 
exactly.” I mention this to show that even old people are dis- 
satisfied with the present state of things. We have come to the 
position now of astdng, are we to proceed on the lines of revival 
or are we to proceed on the lines of reform ? The late ]!i&. Justice 
Banade delivered a Ibcture in which he pointed out that although 
there are some people who talk of, ''revival,’’ the word has no mean- 
ing. He said : " You ask of revival ; what is it you want to 

revive ? ” There was a time when Suttee was practised. Are 
you going to revive that ? I don’t believe in these platitudes in 
words, whether we are to revive or to reform our institutions. It 
is a mere war of Words, and the question, it appears to me, ought 
not to be dealt with in that fashion. One point we lay stress upon 
is this — We ask ourselves, what is this Hindu community upon 
which these people are casting aspersions ? It is an ancient com- 
munity which had a civilization of its own many centuries ago, 
and it is a spiritual community, with strong rehgious instincts. I 
do not wish to exaggerate when I speak of the Hindu community, 
^because there is a great deal of formality about it. But that is 
not peculiar to Indian communities because there is a great deal of 
formality in most religions. But whatever may be the case with 
the Hindus, they are a race with a strong tendency to spiritual 
thoughts. > 

You must bear in mind that reform must be based upon the 
s^rltual sense of the community * it must deal with the spiritual 
instincts of the Hindu race, and I do not therefore think we can 
proceed upon secnlar'lines. The question is, ' Are the refoims ad- 
vocated by the social reformers in accordance with the best in- 
stincts of the Hindu race ? * The answer must be in the affirmative 
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Take tke Q,iies(doii of caste, I know it is a Tery difficult ousi— 
so much so that at times we become hopeless about it j and 1 ad- 
mit it would take centuries for the Hindu to got rid of hzs opinion 
that there are some castes favoured by God; and others not thus 
favoured. I think most Hindus are beginning to feel that caste is 
realiy on evil. But it is so much woven into the Hindu character 
that I do not know that it ivill bo possible to extinguish it. No 
doubt, originally there were only four castes ; but every man is apt 
to become a caste in lumself. There are sections and sub-sections. 
The tendency in these s ub-sections is to unite And there is a feeling 
in some quarters that those sub-sections should be allowed to unite 
gradually. Those behind ilio scenes say that things are tending 
in the nght direcrion. We say the sub-sections ought to 
unite ; wo say, caste is un-Hindu,-and is opposed to the best in- 
stincts of the race. For this reason * a Hindu often goes from one 
place to another on a pilgrimage, and on such occasions all castes 
will unite, and every godly man, whether a Brahmin or a Sudra, 
eats in common ; on these occasions all caste distmerions are forgot- 
ten, it IS, indeed, then considered to be the highest mark of godli- 
ness to forget all caste distinctions. If you ask a Hindu, he will 
at once admit that caste is a bad thing. 

But there it is. Take another instance. The spiritual heads 
of the communities are, in effect, above all caste. Immediately a 
man becomes an ascetic there is no caste for him. That is the 
theoiy. He has gone out of the world. I have met several of those 
spiritual heads, and I have ashed, **Why should they be absolved 
from oaste ? While we people who ttut unth the world should be 
bound down by these restriotionB, so much so that if I happened to 
be in a place where there are no men of my own caste, I must starve 
or take food from other caste, and thus loose my own.” Th^ have 
replied, we spintual heads of the communities have abandoned 
the world. There are no temptations for us. But you live 
in the world, and there are temptations for you, therefore there must 
be restnotions. We deal With the spiritual sense of the communiiy, 
ond say caste is an institution based on the best ideals and the 
noblest instincts of the Hindu race. Some say caste is a good in- 
stitution and that it Will be an evti day for the Hindus when they 
^ve up caste. I know there are differences of opimon on this 
point-differences between class and class. But the evil to £hndu 
society is that, instead of trying to minimise these differeneei, 
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dome people ezaggetate them so much that there are millions o^ 
oases which lead to intrigues and factions of one class against the 
other. We are apt to idealise the Hindu community and say it is 
perfection ; but after all, that only reminds one of an old Greek 
story about the man who asked, "why do you wish to divorce your 
wife She is such a beautiful lady,’^ The Ghreektookup his boot 
and said, " You see this boot of mine ; but you don’t know where 
it pinches. ” We feel the pinch ; we have suffered from tho evils 
of caste. I don’t say caste is an institution which deserves to be 
condemned entirely ; it has done good in ^e past. No one wants 
wholesale changes. The difficulty in Ind>.a is not that we will 
make people go headlong on ; but the difficulty is to make people 
move at all. I am not afraid of headlong progress. The forces 
against it are so strong that we are apt to be driven back, and 
want some one to pull us onwards. And those who regard caste 
as a very good institution should remember that probably it was 
good when it was started, but that it has been pernicious, and 
has sown discord amongst us. It is the one thing that has proved 
the enemy of every reform ; and as Sir Alfred Lyall has pointed 
out, although Hindu rehgion is not a proselytising religion, none is 
actually more dangerously proselytising than it is. When you 
speak of the Hindu conunumty, it must be remembered that there 
are thousands of communities of different degrees of civilization, 
from the highest kind of monotheism to the lowest kind of devil 
worship. To root out all the evil will take centuries. But we 
wish to appeal to the best instincts of the Hindu race by pointing 
out that the school of the reformers who preached attachment to 
God, have all tned to put down caste. That was the reform 
which Ham Mohan Boy and many others advocated. They 
tned to make the Hindu community into one ; They all appealed 
to the spiritual instincts of the people and were able to 
found sects. Take another subject of social reform : the case 
of women. There is an idea that the Hindu woman is badly 
treated ; that the husband is master, and she simply a dave. 
Nothing can be more erroneous than an opinion of that kind. I 
don’t know how it ism Bengal, where the zenana system prevails, 
or in the North Western Provinces ; but whatever some people 
may say, we have Home Buie in India. You don’t know how 
we are mastered by our wives It may seem that because they 
are ignorant we can control them j bat sometimes it is difficult to 
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manage Tlinda wives. They are veiy loving and very faithfal ; 
bal whore Ihe question of control comes they make ns sometimes 
nneasy. They have also intclhgenoe because althongh they do 
not rocoiro an odacation in schools^ still they possess a large 
amount of natural intelbgence. Again, remember this, that ac' 
cording to tho ancient Shasiras woman must always be dependent. 
Still, there arc soma Shasiras by which woman is regarded as the 
deity of Uio houso ; and even in Manu she is qioken of as the 
protectress of the house. Archbishop Trench said somewhere that 
the civilisation of a nation can be judged by the treatment she 
gives to her women These words carry us back to the ancient 
history of our country , they show us the fame when the woman 
was respected and regarded as the angel of the house, and as 
** help-mate ” Lot us not forget that though we are talking in 
iho time of lady journahsts and lady reporters, you have no land 
lawyers amongst you , yet we had a lady lawyer in ancient 
times who wrote a treatise and a low-book now often cited as 
authontativs. If I had time I could give tlie names of several 
ancient Hindu ladies, who wrote books, who held discussions, and 
Wore regarded as learned, and who Ware, in f wt, the pnde of 
their race. In counetcion with all this I recall the fact 
that when medical education was thrown open to ladies in this 
country, the students made it vary uncomfortable for the ladies. 
I remember sixteen years ago, when attending lectures, that when 
ladies rose to speak there was a little iusang On the other hand 
in my own countiy, though ladies do not enjoy the position they 
ou^rht to enjoy, there is this to be said— never has a Hindu lady 
appeared upon a platform but she has always been Kstened to with 
the greatest respect. Even some months ago, when there were 
certain disturbances at the Grant Medical OoUego and at Poona, be- 
cause the ladies had been granted certain privileges not according 
to the men, the Hindu students behoved with great digni^. All 
this shows there is a strong sense of chivalry in the Hindu nund. 
We are a fallen race. But even in our degenerate condition I 
would ask, what is reaUy the ideal of the Hindu woman, the ideal 
ws would cherish? It is that of a deity m the house, a protec- 
tress-oneon whom the fortune of the family depends. It is 
through the smrituol, instinctiye ideal that we wish to exalt the 
position of women. Now let us turn to the question of mdox^ 

■ marr-oges Thas is the question which creates most prejudice in 
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any country. We do not say every widow should be married. 
The ground on which we put it is that in a country where yon 
allow infant marriages — the marriage of girls of ten or eleven- 
then if the husband dies, to say that the girl should be condemned 
to the life of a widow, is monstrous. But the Hindu Shastras, it 
is said, lay it down that infant marriage is rshgious There are 
some books which say that a Hindu girl should be married when 
she is eight. Looking over the laws in this respect which prevail 
in some European countries, I find that it is said a girl should bo 
married at fourteen, What is meant is that these early ages 
shall be the minimum. But if we go into the traditional history, 
we find that the marriage hymn which is recited is a marriage 
bow. When you hear it in Sanskrit, you cannot but feel there is 
a grandeur and sublimity about it. The bride-greota who takes 
the vow tells the bride he will be a faithful husband ; the wife 
replying that she will be a faithful wife, and be imited to him for 
better or worse Such a vow could really be made when a woman 
was adult ; it could not have been invented for baby marriages. 
But, of course, after coming in contact with other peoples, it was 
thought best that girls should be disposed of early in marriage, 
especially at a tune when the Hindu community was not safe 
from depredations. After all that is said and done, infant marri- 
age is not in accordance with the best spiritual instincls of the 
Hindu community. Let us turn to foreign travel* As regards 
crossing the seas, it is said there is some text forbidding it. 
So strictly it used to be interpr(>ted that when a Hindu 'gentle- 
man had to cross a creek in a boat he was excommunicated. 
These men are not excommunicated for commg to Eng- 
land or a European oountrv, but, because of the 
text, for crossing the sea. I put this matter befoie a learned 
Shastii, for whom we have the greatest respsct as a great Sans- 
krit scholar. Wanting to give his opinion according to the 
views of his elientele, he s<ud it was a sin. “ But where does 
it say going to England was a sin ? ” “ oh, ’ he rephe'i, “ it 
is crossing of the seas. ” Bub men go to Aden and Zanzibar, 
and so fourth, and they are not excommunicated ; then he quietly 
fell hack upon the plea that it is ciistoai If you put it upon 
that ground, the result would bo as Bbco.i has pub it, that we 
will make good customs. The whole point comes to this, that 
the question of social xefo>X{n is based upon the spiritual in- 
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stinots of iihe HindnS; and maj be associated Tniili the best ud 
noblest aspirations of the Bindns. People say it is all very well 
to appeal to this spiiitaal sense of the Hindu conunnnity, but 
to bring about reform is another matter. The reformers of old 
were not able to effect much. 1 admit the difdoulties before us. 
I hnow that inspite of the best ideals of Buddha, and others, 
their mission of reform was a failure. But in comparing such 
times with ours we must remember we enjoy certain advantages 
which they did not. We are brought in contact now with what 
I may call the world force , East, West, North, South are 
becoming one, and this throws out of count the boast that the 
Hindu people have stood their ground for ages, and that they 
will go on as in the past To-day we are standing in what may 
be described as a situation of competition ^ We are brought 
into close contact with races of greater activity, while we are 
a people who loose ourselves in the subtleties of thoughts , and 
by contrast we learn that the mere metaphysics of the past will 
not do, and that wo must adapt ourselves to the new oiroum- 
stanoes. All this makes me hopeful that, though the mighly re- 
foxmexa of old failed, still we have advantages th^ had not, and 
therefore our opportunities am greater. The Indian community 
must remember that unless it awakens it is bound to die. 
Do not rely npon mere numbers. It is the character of the in- 
dividual which tolls ; and every person is a society in himself 
The pxinmple on which I have taken my stand is that I typify in 
myself my society. As Martineau soys. " what is society but the 
individual typified, writ large ? ” aud if every individual will 
do Ms part then society wUl move. We want enthusiastic 
workers, active and proud of the Hindu race, but conscious at 
the same time of its short-comings. With such a party work- 
ing amongst us, though we may not succeed to-day, or for ten or 
for twenty yeans, yet success is eventually assured I am proud 
of the fact that we have been brought into contact with the 
people of tMs island, which, though small in itself, ie an island, 
wMoh has achieved much to its own credit and for the oiviKsation 
of the- world. I consider it a piece of good fortune and the 
finger of God working in Mstory, that wo in India have been 
brought into relationship with the people of this land of the 
anment Britons — energetic and fair-minded England and India, 
for bettor or worse, are tied together. Whether it be for batter 
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or T^orse reste ia yoor hands and in ours. Our contemplative 
spirit, OUT sense of contentment, our gentleness, you have learnt 
from us. But vrhat have 'n'e not to learn from you in point of 
activity, in point of the highest aspiration, in point of action ? 
Of this contact between the two countries I pray that it may 
prove permanently conducive to the well-being and good of 
both India and England ( cheers ). 
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27ie />id?an MnomI Social Confetence commenced its proceed- 
ings on at Madras Wednesday, 30th Decembr 1904, leiththe JSonourablfi 
Mi\ Justice Ckandaiarlttr’spteltminary address, under the auspices 
of the Madias Hindu Social Reform Association. The Meeting teas 
held at the Anderson Hall, Esplanade. Mt. V. P, Madhav Rao 
C. L E., Senioi Councillor Mysoie State piesided. The foUotving is 
the full text of Mt. Justice Chandaearlai’s Speech * — 

lit. Chairman, Ladies and Gantileman ‘-In taking stock of onr 
gains and losses during tho year ]iiBt closing in its relation to the 
problem of social reform, our attention is naturally dTa\m at the 
outset to the deaths that have occurred during the year in the 
ranks of the paity of social reform Months ago vhen I was laying 
down plans with my coadjutors for the holding of the National So- 
cial Conference at Madras, there was no desire more prominent in 
my heart than that of having the privilege of meeting here on 
the occasion which has now called ns together in this <dty> 
Prof. A Subba Bao, about whose righteous life and labours 
I had for years heard from some of his sympathetic friends 
and admirers, was a pioneer of social reform. Besides that 
I had read now and again in the papers of his social and 
other activities The cruel hand of Death has, however, re- 
moved lii rn from the field of his labours, and the party of 
Bodal reform mourns to-day the loss it has sustained in the 
death of one who was one of its pillars in Sonthem India All 
accounts agree in desoribing him as a genuine man, courageous in 
convictions, fearless in the expression of his views, with a heart 
that felt keenly fox the social wrongs and struggled in its own 
way for their rediess He was a man of liberal tastes, whose cul- 
tnred .riiTifl, so far from making him a slave of the intellectual sense 
enabled him to stiive in the midst of a social environment of a 
depresang character to seek light in the harmony of a higher life 
Tell me not of the straggles and the consequent failures and foils 
of such me". Their very failures and falls ou occasions when they 
could not hold fast to the light becanse the struggle was too 
hard are the monuments of the struggle in the noble eanse 
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And indicate steady thongli marcli of ^e Spixit of enlight* 
enment among ns. When all is said and done by way of 
attack on the reform party of men that are said to talk mncli 
and do less, the fact remains that the World too exit} cal sees 
more of their failures than their silent achierementa and forgets 
that even the failures of such men are achievements for the cause. 
Lives such as these, of men like the late Mr. A. Subba Bao, 
ought to impress us that the success of the cause of social re^ 
form is ensured for the oountiy when at the outset it has given us 
a number of men of sound heads, stout hearts, touching us by their 
hves, and teaching us the value of the disciphne which comes of 
conscious and courageous efforts in a good cause. They may have 
failed and fallen below their ideals — ^but they never remained fallen 
but strove on. Of the same class of 

Goon A 17 I) Eabkesi Men 

whose lives, are dictated by the social impulses of the genuine 
type was Rao Bahadur Sabapathy Mudliyar, whose lamented 
death some months ago is to this day deeply regretted throughout 
the conntiy. He was, I believe, a self-made man with a remark- 
able spirit of enteiprise which at one time enabled him to make 
his fortune as a merchant. A man of action than of mere thought 
he too was one of the best pioneers of social reform and assisted 
the cause in a variety of ways. The death of Maharaja G. N, 
Grajapati Rao has removed from us one who throughout hishfe sym- 
pathised with and supported generously the cause of rehgious and 
social progress. On my side of India, the Deccan has lost a good 
and old man who felt the need of social reform and. as far as he 
could, generously assisted social movements which, ho thoi^ht 
were likely to be potent for good in the country. I refer to the 
late Rao Bahadur Ganesh Govind Gokliale who some ten ox twelve 
years ago retired from the post of State Engiimeer in the Ifative 
State of Gondal and devoted himself to agriculture and gardening 
which he loved ardently. To him we owe tlie free gift of a land 
for the Hindu Widow’s Home which is doing excellent woik at 
Poona under the direction and superintendence of my friend Prof. 
Rarve of the Pergusson College and his noble wife. These are 
the losses which we have sustained duxmg the year. But there is 
one death more which I should mention as one of our mournful 
events of the year. The late Dewon Bahadur Shrinivas Raghava 
Iyengar was not one of the Social Reform party — at least he never 
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belonged to anj social rafotm organization. And yet I cannot but 
regard liis loss as a loss to our cause, I liad the privilege of his 
acquaintance and the honour of Ms friendsMp and such conrersa * 
tions as I had with hun led me to look upon him as one of thos i 
whose misfortune is that their greatness does not go beyond theu 
high intellectual sense. He was a bom thinker and revelled in 
the science of statistics. The keen power of analysis which was 
Ms forte saw a great deal more than many others could see With 
a httle more of the genuine iippulse of daring he might hare, if 
he willed it, proved a man of action in social reform-— Ms hfe 
might hare been prolonged instead of being out short at the age 
of 64 , had his social surrounding been otherwise ordered by custom* 
In spite of it all, there is no gainsaying he discerned by the hght 
of his quick intellectual sense the dangers ahead which are slowly 
and silently but all the same stubbornly leading Hindu society to 
disruption Writing of the condition of the lowest of our lower 
classes who form the backbone of the conntrv he wrote The 
best fcbiTig that can happen to the Panah is conversion either to 
the Ohnstian or Mahomedan rehgion, for there is no hope for 
them within the pale of Hindnism, which originated with a small 
minority of oolonists, who to prevent their mvihzahon being 
swamped by barbarism, constmoted certain moral bamers to pre- 
vent fusion of races.” Again .—"We feel flattered at Amencan 
audiences hstening to Swami "Vivckananda but at home we have to 
depend on the mimstera of an ahen faitli for the salvation of the 
movements of social reform and the charge levelled against them 
by some critics that they were the movements of go-ahead and 
giddy men with more zeal than disorafaon, the late Dewan Baba- 
dnr Shrimvas Eaghava Iyengar espressed it as his dehberate o^- 
nion that if he had to choose between these men and their critics 
who did nothing but carp and eritdoise, he would cast in his for- 
tune with the former. The time is coming when the more thought- 
ful of the country, wherever they are and however dreumstanoed 

they may be, must make the choice in the manner indicated by 
tMs good man whose death is a great loss to the country m a 


number of ways, « 

WoBM) PoECB OB THE TiME SWEtT? 

Eveiy year that passes is not only bringing to the front this 
momentous problem of socml reform but shows how the “ 

deepening and broadening and leading onwards by slow and silent 



inarii]h[«s the oanse. The World Force is producing events too 
fast for 08 and it is pressing ns on whether We will or not. It was 
that World Force which last year witnessed the bonds of the pre- 
jndice against foreign travel broken by the visits of a number of 
our Princes to England in honour of our Sovereign’s Coronation- 
The visit of so orthodox a Hindoo as his Highness the Maharaja 
of Jeypore was alone enough as an object lesson in that respect* 
But whether you call it the Time Spirit or whatever name you 
give it; tesrimony has come from high quarters and diverse direc- 
tions this year that ideas of social reform are working ahead. 
It is a sure sign of the times when, for instance, His Ebghness the 
Aga Ehan tells the Mohammedans in plain language and emphatic 
terms that it is the sedusion of women and the dogma of fatalism 
which are responsible for their igooranoe and their backwardness, 
— when, again. His Highness the Gaekwar, one of our most en- 
lightened Princes, whose exemplary life has been the theme of 
praise in all quarters, publicly condemns the caste institution as it 
has obtained in India as the real cause of our deterioration. But 
even more significant is the keynote struck this year on the side 
of sodal reform by two ladies, each influential in her own way- 
On the one hand, Her BEghnoss the Begum of Bhopal has declar- 
ed heraolf on the side of female education On the other, Mrs. 
Annie Besant, whose name and whose work in this country 
have achieved for her great influence, made speeches in 
the earlier part of the year at Bombay, condemning the custom 
of early marriage which, she said, was shattering the youth and 
spoiling the manhood of the country 5 and the college she has 
reared up at Benares has taken one stop further this year to stem 
the tide of that custom These utterances of some of the high 
and thoughtful among us show whether and how the wind is blow- 
ing They are signs of the ferment that is going on and ought to 
inspire us with hope, courage and patience The signs are not 
confined to the utterances to which I have just referred. This 
has been 

A TBiB OF Sociat. OoXFEEBirOES 
more than any other. To mention only some besides the 
Provincial and District Conferences, the Jam oommanities 
had a well attended Conference some months ago at Bombay under 
the presidency of one of their lending men, a venerable gentleman 
orthodox but enlightened enough to discern that some ^at any rate 
16 
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of our social onsfoms are proring our curse. At this Oonference 
resolutions wore passed on some of the subjects which are to bo 
found in the programmo of the National Social Oonforonce. Tho 
Kashmiri Pandits hold a conforonoo at Daraganj in September 
last, whoro thoy took np tho quosMons of sooinl roform and declar- 
ed themselros in farour of most of thorn. Of a small village, 
Badoli in tho Idar State, containing not more than 2000 souls, wo 
loam that upwards of a thousand Audich Brahmins on that side 
of Onzorat assembled in conference under the presidonoy of Mr. 
Ohaturbhuj Mankoswar Bhatt, District Magistrate of Idar, and 
passed rosoluiions condomnihg some of their caste customs The 
time at my disposal does not enable mo to notice other similar 
eonferonoos hold daring the year but what I have said ought to be 
enough to show that there has been an improvement on the pre- 
vious years But porliaps I shall bo told that conferences cost 
notliing and end in meie talk. That is one of the familiar char- 
ges against social roform organisations I dare say there is much 
to bo said in support of that kind of criticism and whetlior it is 
deserved or not, it serves at any mto to keep the eye of the coun- 
try on this question of social reform, besides that it shows us the 
necessity of Working up to our ideals, if our movements are to 
fructify. But that all is not talk and there is also action is attest-* ^ 
ed by tlie more memorable events of tlio year just closing. The 
question of 

Bonn ION Tbavei. 

has pressed on, and two of tho influential communities in the 
Bombay Presidency— the Bhatia ond tho Eopole Bamas— are 
now called upon seriously to face it The viotoiy is not yet on 
tlie aide of the fordign-travoUed men of those castes who hove 
returned to the country, but tho struggle has commenced and tho 
orthodox party are bewildered Turning to the Madras Presi- 
dency wo have the cheering fact that the Maloyah communify of 
Travancore accorded a cordial welcome to one of their Bngland- 
returned men and took him back openly into their fold. The Hon'- 
ble Mr. Vonkat Rao, tho President elect of tho National Social 
Oonferonco this year, returned from Englond a few months ago 
and has been welcome by his Brahmin caste people without any ado 
or fuss Tho Saraswat Brahmins of Oanara have found tMs year 
more clearly than before that the spiritual head did not act wisely in 
- putting tho England-rotumod of his caste out of his fold ; and Ids 
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anatiheina^, hare Borno fruit in the very opposite direction, so much 
so that every order fulminated by Mm has had the effect on the 
one hand bi creating chaos in the oommuoity and mini mi s in g Ms 
influence and on the other of increasing the number of England- 
returned or returning Saraswats, the last of whom will shortly be 
in the country as a member of the Indian Oivil Service. The situ- 
ation upon the whole is tMs, that the prospects of foreign-travel- 
led men getting back into caste have become more hopeful and 
the orthodox are finding that the times are against them. As to 

ISTFANT AND EaUDY MABBXAaSS 

the situation is best summed up by Mr. Francis, the Oensus 
Oommissioner of the Madras Presidency, who observes that the 
Brahmins themselves are beginning to get nd of these evil cus- 
toms, being leas addicted to child-marriages than they were ten 
years ago. He thinks that this improvement is due among other 
causes '<to the efforts of the party wMch has of late years been 
working for reform in this and other social customs gradually 
bearing fruit.” Even in Bengal, where the social reform movement 
is the weakest, we have the authonty of the Oensus Commissioner of 
Bengal to show that the custom of child-marriages is getting 
slowly into disrepute He says.- “In North Bihar, the great strong- 
hold of infant marriage, there has been but httle change, and in 
Durbangah the practice is still becoming more prevalent But in 
all other parts of the Province it is steadily falhng into disrepute, 
especially in East and Oentral Bengal ” That infant mamage is 
doomed no one questions now ; and I may be told that we ought 
not to be gushing over it as a sign that the tide is in our favour ; 
but to look in other directions of social reform and say whether 
the tide is really so. For instance, that vexed question of enforc- 
ed widowhood, it is said, is going backward and often we are re- 
minded that we are knocking our heads against the wall in pload- 
ing-for the child-widow. I do not deny that it is 

A Habd Fight. 

This for the child-widows and perhaps it may be harder now 
that even she, for whom we all entertain great respect and whose 
solid work among ns in the shape of the Hindu College at Benares 
ought to lay us under everlasting gratitude to her, even she has 
no tears for this most unfortunate of our fellow creatures — ^the 
cMld-widow. But after itis said, even other events are getting too 
stubborn for that poor creature’s opponents. Those events must 
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neoossarily moTo slowly—very slowly— indeed, considering the 
prejudice of ages that has to bo encountered. But even then the 
march is onwards. There were five widow marriages in the Bom* 
hay Presidency during the year j two at Badhapore in the Bijnor 
District ; three widow marriages in Guntur, one at Oaleutta, the 
capital of Bengal, where every fourth girl is shown by statistics to 
be a ohild'Widow ; one in Madras and one at Lahore— all among 
orthodox Hindus, some of them Brahmins This is indeed a very 
small number but it shows that the movement is not dying but 
presring on in spite of tremendous difficulties and stubborn pre- 
3 udioe. There is no year when it has not its number of widow 
marriages True they are a more drop in the ocean but the begin- 
ning is made and it is tho first few widow marriages that tell, 
few though they are, of what is slowly but surely coming on A 
drop in the ocean, true, but even a drop is enough to prove the 
possibilities of the Niagara or the Atlantic to those who have 
heard of neither, but yet can see and reason My fnend, Profes- 
sor Earve. who ought to know, tells me that the Widow Marriage 
Association of the Deccan has on its roll the number of 800 
as open sympathisers, of whom 100 openly dine with remarried 
couples. An England-retained Brahmin — a member of the Indian 
Civil Service — marned the daughter of a remarried couple at 
Poona and the marriage was attended by a large number 
of Brahmins , and I hare it from those who ought to kuow 
that the widow-mamage movement is steadily gaining ground 
at Nagpur in the Central Provinces. The gift of Bs 2000 and 
an Diam land of 12 ocras by Mr. Gunun Peerareddi 
of Palan for a building for tho Widows’ Home at Guntur 
is another encouraging sign of the times in this direction* 
That we are not pleading in vain for tho child-ividow — that 
her cause is not so hopeless as some would rejuresent — is perhaps at- 
tested by no fact more clearly than this, that my friend Pro. ICarve 
has been able to get Bs 12,500 this year from about 800 people 
all over India for the Hindu Widows' Homo in Poona without 
difficulty and in most oases unsolicited 

The Deolinb of the Hzsvtjs. 

No fact ought to serve more to open the eyes of Hindoos to their 
social evils than this— that they are being slowly reduced in num- 
hsr. Mr. Biones in a lecture which he delivered at the Artis So- 
mety, London, on the main featpsro gf the last Census brought out 
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this fact and emphasised it by figures Brahmins, he showed^ yrho 
were 72^rd of the population in British India in 1891, hare de> 
creased by the "small” fraction of 40 per 10,000 "small” i^th an 
ominous fate. Islam has increased by 7*6 per cent, Ohrisiiana by 
27-^ per cent. The drawback of Hinduism which is calculated in 
the long run to tell on its future fatally was p >inted out by the 
Dewan Bahadur Shiinivas Raghara Iyengar in tliese words* — "As 
soon as the person of the lowest classes of the Hindoo population 
is oonrerted either to the Christian or Mohammedan religion, he 
emerges at a bound from his position of social degradation and is 
acknowledged by persons belonging to the higher classes to hare 
done so ; and he often turns the tables against the latter by call- 
ing them Kaffirs or heathens ; it is also noteworthy to what extent 
the social stigma of degradation shmulates the industrials activities 
of the classes who hare been relieved of it.TheMoplahs of Malabar 
for instance, are far more active and enterprising and well-to-do 
than the classes of the Hindus from whom they have succeeded.” 
The credit of trying to remove this plot on the Hindoo society is 
due to the Aryn Samaj Dunng the year just closing, under the 
auspices of the Arya Samaj of Giijranwala, a Mohammedan by birth 
was taken openly into the fold of the Arya Dharma ; and the fact 
to note in this connectioa is that the Sanatan Dharma Sabha of 
Jalundar "purified” on the 20th of February last a Khatrx who 
had turned a Mohammedan some time back. 

What are Nationai, Lines ® 

The complaint is often made, however in some quarters that 
the social reform movement fails to make any appreciable impres- 
rion or create any tangible influence on the people because it bor- 
rows its ideas mostly from foreign omliiiations instead of proceed- 
ing strictly on what are called national lines The objection is 
one which deserves to be senously considered, for if it is sound 
then the sooner our social reformers set about revising their pro- 
gramme and correcting tiieir methods the better I am one of 
those who cling to the behef that all reform, to be productive of 
good and lasting, must begin by taking into account the past 
history of the people for whom it is meant and it ought to regulate 
Itself on lines which do not conflict with their highest and nob- 
lest ideals. There is no difficulty in accepting this as the starting- 
pinnt of all reform movements which aim at success ; in fact, so 
far 'as I have been able to judge, there is no differ@noe of 
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ojpiiuozi among our tlioiiglitfnl mou ou this quostiou as an ahstracb 
principle. But it is iriii^n u'o come to examine the question what 
are national linoS; and what are the highest and noblest ideals of 
the people, that we got into numberless conflicts of opinions. Now. 
I for one will not complain of such conflicts All progress is the 
result of conflict, and it is, I consider, a healthy and hopeful sign 
for a people if they seriously ponder over their problems and show 
by means of it an active awakening of their minds and their con- 
sdence, though it may be accompanied by a perplexing diversity 
of views. Nut one thing to be deplcred in our sooia][ 
controversies entered into without a serious sense of res- 
ponsibihty is what pai takes more or less of the nature of 
petty squabbles ending in peisonahties and obscuring the real 
problem which the community is called upon to face. Hence it hap- 
pens that though this problem of social reform has been before us 
for so many years, we yet hear the question raised — ^What is so- 
cial reform ? Does India need it ? 

India and ran SritENDOus Lzf n. 

1 do not propose to deal with this question on this oocarion 
lor the simple leason tliat they have been answered in the past. 
But I think I ought to say thus The answer to the question 
whether social reform is needed or not depends on the answer to 
the much simpler question — ^Are you going to accept or not the 
strenuous hfe of the modem times ? J'ust ponder over this We 
are no longer local and circumsoribed. The times are gone when 

the Bengah, oi the Madrari, or the Punjabi, or the Bombayite 

when the Brahmin or the Shudra or the Hindu or the IVCusalman 
Walked each in the name of his own good and his own limited 
cirole. The time is gone when our conceptions of duties and 
necessities were narrow because our life was narrow In thin 
stage of things, while our lives are widening immensely, our cus- 
toms cannot stand still. The environment is changed and for very 
life we have to strive to be complete in it or else be swamped by 
it If you think our ideals of life must be confined to cree^ng 
low instead of fitting ourselves for this vigorous life — then un- 
doubtedly social reform or for the matter of that all reform is a 
umsance and We may well hunt it out of the field. But in that 
case we must be content to be told that we are not fit company 
when we go to the Tiansvaal or to the Australian colonies. The 
race in national life is now to those who work ahead and look 



alieacl~who recognize seriously that a vigorous national life is the 
result of a harmonions development of the powers, the lutelHgence 
and the moral forces of all those who go to constitnte the people. 
It is upon the recognition of this hard fact — this of the strenuous 
life of the times that the social reform movement is based. 

Some MiscoNOEPnoN’s. 

On the present occasion my purpose is more to notice one or 
two misconceptions about the mission of the social reform move- 
ment which for the last seventeou years has bodied itself ^ forth 
in the National Social Oonferenee. We hear it said that neither 
our programme nor method is national Now the word national 
is very enchanting but it is one of those words which I venture to 
think, some people have been in the habit of employing without 
defining to themselves or to others exactly what they moan by it 
when they use it as an argument against our social reform move- 
ments. The result, I venture to think, has been this lii the 
case of some the criticism has been a convenient excuse foi either 
doing nothing at all or for simply opposing the movements ; in the 
case of others who are carried away by the phrase national lines 
it has served the pm’pose of arousing their emotions without sti- 
mulating their activity. We have in this indefinite use of the 
phrase an illustration of the complaint which Socrates makes in 
the Fhsedo '‘To use words wrongly and indefinitely is not 
merely au errorinitself ; it also creates evil in the soul,” The charge 
against us is that we adopt western ideals and methods of reform 
and therefore endanger the prospects of success I should respect 
this criticism highly if it came from those who have taken upon 
themselves the burden of work in social reform. However, that is 
by the way. If what is meant by the criticism is that the Con- 
ference embraces within its fold men of all the Indian sects and 
communities, and that it is trying to erect a social platform for them 
I for the Conference this that in that respect it is working, 
and, in my opinion rightly working, on national lines. In his 
memorable speech delivered at the meeting of the Conference held 
at Lucknow, the late Mr, Justice Eanade made the aims and 
objects of the Conference clear in these words which, I think, must 
^Iways be borne in mind ; — “In this vast country no progress is 
possible unless both Hindus and Mohammedans join heads together^ 

In. the backwardness of female education, in the disposi- 

jlion to overleap the bounds of their own religion, in the matters 
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df idmpetnnco, in tiioir intomnl dissensions between castes and 
crood<i, in the indulgence of impure speech, thought and actdon on 
occasions when they are disposed to enjoy themselves, in the 
abuses of many customs in regard to unequal and polygamous 
marriages, in the desire to be extravagant in their espenditure on 
sucli occasions — ^in these and other matters both communities are 
equal sinners.” Tliat address of Mr Justice Banado’s deserves 
particular study because it shows how he brought the lustoacal 
method of inquiry to boar upon this problem of social reform and 
with the insight of a practical statesman into the social pro" 
blems of the day saw that our social reform movements were not 
a fungus giowth of the present times but had their root in the 
higher activitios and ideals of the past and that therefore they 
could justly claim to be based on national hnes 


The TBNDEycY towards Bisbdjptiok 
The greatest evil that has been for centuries threatening the 
country is the tendency toivards social disruption, ha his work 
on “Tribes and castes” the Bar. Mr Sherring says that there are 
about 1800 stthdi visions among Brahmins. The Census Beport of &e 
Bombay Presidency for 1901 shows tlial among the Gujar Brahmins 
alone there are 400 hundred subdivisions and many among Shudrte, 
If we take the whole of Indio the castes and subdivisions -ASs 
innumeroble— tbeir numboris legion and it is doubtful whether they 
can be counted. Now social stratification and leligious differences 
are, I admit, inevitable mall developed oommunitiesand they exist, 
ed inanoient India But this at all events appears clear that whe- 
ther in the times of Manu or of the Mahabharata, the rules about 
mterdining and intermarriage were not so strict as they are Dow. 
We have it from the Mahabharata -~«A Brahman may take his 
food from another Brahman, a Kshatnya, or o ^aishya , a Ksha- 
triya may take his food from a Brohmm or a Vaishya— but not 
from Shudras who are addicted to evil ways and who partake of all 
xnanner of food without scruple ” Diversity did exist but the phi- 
losophers who may be called the reformeia in that 
nan!ed the tendency towards disruption, W^ diligent 
mg the unity that underlay the diversity The umty of^dhead 
which fonnd sublime expression in the wor^ of 
“Ekam Sad Viprah Bahndha Vadanti, ^ack th y 

•unification in region and philosophy. The ^ 

struck by the Mahabharata in these words . T 
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tincMon of castes ; the whole world is created bj* God.” This was 
in the rationalistic age. Perhaps the earlier fourfold classifi> 
cation of society was a step in the direction of unification not 
disruption. Whatever may be said about Brahmans and !E[shatxiyas, 
who ^ere small commumties, the Vaishyas and the Shudras could 
not have been homogeneous castes. They were comprehensive names 
given to a variety of professional subdivisions of the country. 

Any how the claims put forward by the Brahmins and not 
supported by their intrinsic merits drove the rationalistic mind 
in ancient times to insist upon the unity of man underlying 
class distinctions. The Sanatana philosophers taught it as in the 
Hlahabharata. The Buddhist and Jams emphasised it. We have ins- 
tances of non-Brahmins raised to Brahminhood in ancient India* 
These instances tviU be found summarised in the Aryan Tract Society's 
pamphlet on '‘The Oaste system ” Saty Kama Jabala, Eavasha, 
Yyasa/ Parashara, Yasishia, Yisvamitra, Aristhasena, Sindhndvipa, 
Trayamna, PushkaiiU; Kapi, and the two sons of Nabhaga were 
all non-Brahmans converted into Brahmans ICanva yana, Gargya, 
Maitrlya, and Mandgalya represented Brahmin family of BCshatriya 
origin. We have instances of non-Brahmins who became Yedic 
Bishis. In fact, as pointed by Mr B. C. Butt in his " Ancient 7 
India, ” in the entire range of the Yedas ” we have not one single 
passage to show that the community was cut up into hereditary 
castes.” It is true that as ages went on. in spite of the philo- 
sophical tenets and earlier traditions, self-multiplication of castes 
went on but side by side with that degenerating 
tendency, reformers also rose from time to time. Mr. Wilkins 
in his work on " Modern Hinduism ” has a chapter on the 
sects of these reformers. Mr. Barth devotes a chapter in his 
” Beligions of India ” to the same subject and in his concluding 
chapter he makes the remark that the history of Findniam has 
been a history of perpetual reform. The late Mr. Justice Banade’s 
lecture on Maratha Saints serves also to teach the same lesson 
from our past history. 

Unification — Ouk Kevnou:. 

The Social Conference aims at no other object than this uni- 
fication which has formed the keynote of the best and noblest of 
the aninents of the country. In that sense, it has a right to claim 
that it works on national lines. Now as to our programme and 
our methods, the criticism to which it is often subjected is 
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that tho programme is too 'Ride — so wide in fact it is said to he^ 
that where it ought to help it only servos to hinder the cause 
of reform by aGonatiug from us the sympathies and the sup* 
port of a large number of people who would really join us if 
only wo cut down tho programme and restricted it to two or 
throe social evils. Now, 1 do not wish to deny that tho objec* 
iion raised in this form to our programme is not without some 
force. It is ofeon a good thing to confine activity to a few 
rather than to dissipate it in many directions and fritter away 
energy on many objects whero it can bo usefully converged on a 
few and those tho most pressing. But the question is, which of 
our sodal ovils are the most pressing that wo must need con- 
fino all attention and activity to thorn ? Are we agreed on that 
point ? And if we debated the matter, are we all likely to 
agree upon it ? It has appeared to me all along ever since I 
have been thinking on these social questions, as I may venture 
to say it appeared even more clearly to the late Mr. Justice 
Banade, that all tho items in the programme of the Social Oon- 
ference are more or less pressing some perhaps more than others, 
but the evils to which those items relate are merely external signs 


of one evil which is the root of them, and these several customs 
which tho Oonferenco proposes to reform are merely the off shoots of 
that one evil. That one evil is the tendency towards social dis- 
tupfion and disintegration which I have said has been going on 
among us in this country for ages. It is o superficial view to 
toke the cause of the degeneracy of a community of people to say 
that it has gone down solely bacouse it ib divided into innumerable 
castes, it euforces inf ant marriages, it prohibits widow marriage, 
and keeps women in seclusion. What a society needs as the 
starting point of all heolthy progress is an intelligent and earnest 
capacity of outlook as regards both individual and sodol life. 
Before any particular reform there must be 


Tkb Eeform op ihb Hbaet awo ran Mnm, 
wMch onn only come from the intelligent consciousness thot 
a healthy society is that, the units of which ore taught that evey 
one of them is a respoisiblo hdng, that every one of them w 
and ought to be a hopeful being, that every one of them has 
rights ivith its attendant responsibilities and that tho^ neglect or 
Altering of any unit must tell on the whole. This is a^ial reform- 
Ton cut the whole into this and that item, of reform for the sake 
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of conTonience to draw attention to the particular evile which mar 
sodety. But the social reform goes behind the particular customs, 
and takes hold of the symptoms for the purpose of diagnosing the 
disease. To cany forward the sruggle of society for a higher life, 
to fit it up for therespondbilities and tho stress of a strenuous Hfe, 
you need to look atits customs in a wide, comprehensiTc spirit What 
the social reformer must first equip himself with to make the re- 
form really beneficial is ^hat Emmanuel ICant called the spirit of 
<filluminalion*’ — the syfiipathy and lore which enables us to com- 
prehend the solidarity of**8ociety''ahd to work for the removal of 
all social evils whaterer'^n'd wherever they are. If a community 
goes wrong and becomes the victim of a number of evil customs 
which weaken tlie sense' of true manhood and noble womanhood, 
it is because it has to exercise its capacity to discern character, by 
character being meant not merely the passive virtnes but the more 
active virtues which keep the life of the individual units in vigour 
and through the life of the community as a whole. The capacity to 
discern charactorislostor it dwindles when a community substitutes 
conventional morality and ideals for the morality and ideals of what 
Oarlyle called the Eternal Aye or the Eternal Nay and what in 
our ovm Mahabharata is termed the Sanatana Dharma. As has 
been truly said : — “The aboUtdon of slavery, the recognition of 
the essential nobility of labour, the abolition of infanticide, the 
emancipation of woman — all these are due to the release of men^s 
minds from purety conventional notions and the courageous appli- 
cation in their place of the fundamental laws of righteousness and 
love. If progress is still to continue, it must be by the same me- 
thod.” Oonvention, custom, these have been our social gods — they 
have to be dethroned before we can be equal to tho demands and 
necessities of the times ; you cannot dethrone them without pur- 
suing them at all points and elevating the ideas of our men and 
women about life in general and society as a whole. To work at 
particular reforms is good, but to work at them with the conscious- 
ness and conviction that they are parts of a whole is better because 
necessary. 

Ths Wobk of thb Sociaii Bbbobueb 
is indeed uphill work — all the more so when the hand of near- 
ly every body who is not a social reformer is ready to be against 
him. But the more one thinks of it and the more one acts up^ to 
tile ideals of eodal reform, the more one feels and ought to fed 



that the cause has a great fainre before it. If it foils at times, it 
is nob booanso of opposition bub because its supporters and sympa- 
tliisors are not snfHoiently active and united. There is a good deal 
of the impulse of social activity in the countiy — ^from all I have 
been able to sec and hear since I have been General Secretary of 
the National Social Oonforence I can say that what we need is the 
organising of our forces which at present he hidden and scattered. It 
is for that purpose that wo hare gathered together at this time of 
the year in Madras and what purpose can be more noble, more am- 
mating than this of having assembled to strive for an imptore- 
menb in our social ideas and impressing upon our countrymen as 
far as wo can impress tliis solemn teaching of the times in wMch we 
live, which tlio late Mr. Justice Banade summed up in these 
words .—''In the place of the old worship we accustom ourselves 
and others to worslup and reverence new ideals. In place of iso- 
lation we must have fiatormly, or rather elastic espansiveness. 
The new mould of thought must be oast, as stated above in frater- 
mty, or all attractive expansireness and cohesion in society. ....We 
cannot walk on our feet but reqmre stilts or cratches. This is our 
present social pohoyandnowwe want this deformity to be removed; 
and the only way to remove it is to place ourselves under the dis- 
dphne of better ideals and forms. Now this is tihe work of the re-> 
former. ” 



INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

At the ibrsiAH Natzoitai, Social Ooeebbence, 1905. 

T/ie Hon’H/e Mr. J ustiot K. G. Chandacm lar delivered the 
following inaugural addi on Saturday, the SOth Decemler, 1S05, 
at the Indian National Social Conference. 

“ The ancienl; world, said Mr. John Morley in his lectnre on 
Machiaralli, delirered in the Sheldonian Theatre on the 2nd of 
Jane, 1807, thonght that Man existed for the State whereas we 
in modem times, think that the State exists for Man. Aristotle, 
he continued, could not conceive of a good life apart from the 
State ; for, according to the ancient Greeks, outside it a man’s 
moral obHgakona disappeared. The relation of man to humanity 
at large, to the universe of which humanity is but a part, was not 
an integral factor of the common morality of the ancient world, 
though Socrates ms^e an approach towards universal morality. 
The same opinion is shared by other thinkers of our times. For 
instance, Mr Bernard Bosanquet, in bis ^Oivilization of Chixisten- 
dom and other studies.’ remarks that the conception of a nni> 
venal humanity, that humanify has a birth-right, is absolute- 
ly modem and is the outcome of the conviction that 'a single 
principle or will hes at the root of nature and is also embodied in 
the minds and actions of men’ forming ‘the inspiring conviction of 
every progressive society, as of all science and practical energy.’ 

“ These remarks are suggestive of the question, all important 
to ns who are gathered here to think on and promote the cause of 
social reform — the question whether the ancient Hindus fall with- 
in the description of Mr. John Morley and Mr. Bernard Bosanquet. 
I am not the man to go into hysterics over our ancient civilizaMon 
and paint it in colours of exaggeration because it suits our pride at 
the present moment ; but, viewing it in a spirit of calmness and 
making due allowance for its defects, it appears to me that the 
Bisbis of old, who laid down our laws and concmved the ideas, out 
of which Hindu society emerged, started mth the conception of a 
universal morality and the birth-right of hnmanify as the de^down 
basis of life. What is familiar to us in these days as the ‘Htemal 
Verities’ or, as the f Everlasting Tea ’ and the ( Everlasting Nay,’ 
in the expressive language of Carlyle, had found its eloquent ex« 
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ponent5 in iiho BisLiS; who nerer UtedL oi their faith in the principle 
of unity underlying the mind and aotions of men as vrell as the 
mind and actions of nature. Tlioy gare it the name of Sancttm 
Dhatma or the Shastoata DJutnna, i. o., the religion of the eternal 
reriiies unoonditioned and applicable to all human beings of irhat' 
oTor casto; class, or creed, embodying the laws of the unirersal 
mind, and the principle of unirersal moralify, as disiangni^ed 
from the Varnashrama Dharma or the faws applicable to particnlat 
castes or conditions of life. For instance, in the ApadAhtarma 
Paroa oi the Shanti Farm of the ]ifahabharata,TrathiB represented 
as the iS’onatonn jD/iarmo or the Beligion of the Eternal Verities 
and Truth is described as comprehending the virtues of Samata 
(equity or justice), a (self-control), yam (freedom from 

je^ousy), Kshama (mer<y), Hri (self-respect), TitiUha (patience)^ 
Ammiyata (freedom from fault-finding), fyaga (liberality), Dhyam 
(meditation), Aiyntm (magnanimity', Dhiti (resolution), Daya 
(sympathy) and Ahinta (humanity). -AJid in the Bhagarat Oita 
God after saying that he has established the Dharmas of the four 
castes, according to quaUties and actions — ^not, mind you, accord- 
ing to birth— declares that Ho is the Creator and Founder of the 
Shattoala Dharma, i. 9 , the religion of the Eternal Verities or TJni- 
Yowal Morality. This conception of * tiie fundamental unity and 
uniTersal morality is acknowledged by Emerson as finding < its 
highest expression' in our Vedas, the Bhagawat Gita, and the 
Vishnu Puran, which, he observes, * rise to pure and sublime 
stroins in celebrating iti. But it is not the purely religious books 
alone that dwelt upon it j oven tiie legislator took notice of it, as 
may -be judged from the immortal stanza of TajnyaTalkya on um- 


yersal moraliiy. 

« Starting with this idea of the fundamental umty and ^- 
versal morality/ conceiTed of man, as a quritual bong, 

standing for the spiritual interests of the world. Get into the 
heart of the best of their description of man in rdation to the 
Averse surrounding him, pore over the» subtlest^ i^ysls of ks 
actions and emotions and you find that Man, the indi^duol, stood 

mi «»iam6 to “'•J'*” “f “ 

a mere cog or pinion on the vast machine of the State but as an 

l,wlK>d»l«gtoM‘ *tta»teaM 0 t a» king m 4 wkjMto « 
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ihe rules oi tlie complicated macMneiy of Judicature, State or 
Society, but the first place is giveu to the derelopment of the iudi- 
Tidual and family life. The deep significance of that, is, as I 
conceire it, that to the ancient Bishis, the true social bond was 
the moral ideal ; spiritual evolution was the end of Society and 
State, and progress, which consisted in fulfilment of the moral 
ideal, was to be attained through Man^ the kidividual and the 
Family as the unit of Society and the State. 

** Hence the perfection of the individual was the first problem 
to which the Bishis applied themselves. They seemed to say ; 
'Get hold of your individuai first, develop him and your ideal of 
State and Sodety will be realised.’ They laid down rules for his 
education when young, his dally life in adult and old age. These 
rules may indeed seem to us in several particulars, minute and 
tedious and here and there crude. But we must not judge of a 
people’s dvilization by the details of the rules and laws prescribed 
for a particular period of thdr growth. The cardinal fact is to 
find the central idea underlying them, and the ideal by which 
those rules were evolved. The rules were merely appli- 
cations to the details of life as it existed at that 
time ; they were mere forms and machinery. But they recogmzed 
that the forms and machinery are trandent, the central idea of 
them as the root of the dvilization stood for permanence. It was 
on that account that they laid down the rule that custom was above 
the Shastraa, But whether over custom or the Shastras, one law was 
intended to stand suprame-'-the law of the San'iian’i Dharma or the 
Shanmta Dharma : the law of Universal Morality or Eternal 
Verities embodied in the single word Truth— Truth standing for 
Justice, Love and Mercy. What, then, was the central idea round 
which the machinery of Sodety was made to move by the Bishis of 
old ? In the mass of the detailed performance of duties prescribed 
for the individual one idea stands out most prominently, oiz,, that 
he was to pray, to yearn, and to seek for ‘Light.’ The Oayatri, 
which the in^vidual was to utter with unerring regularity morning 
and evening, is no more and no less than the cry of the human soul 
for Light. It is on appeal to God that His Light may be shed on 
the mind of the individual to illuminate it. It is a national prayer, 
because it is the form enjoined on each individual ; and we are 
taught there to pray, not for bread, because ‘man was not bora for 
bread alone’ but for ‘Heaven’s Light, our Guide* — it teaches us ‘to 
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basic in the groat morning wliicb rises forever ont of the eastern 
seas and be onrselves ehildron of Light. * It is not the Gayatri or 
Sandhya alone wiiioh points to the ideal yearning. The Upanishads 
too emphasise it, for there again tve are tanght to pray eVoiy day 
of our Urea for light, the light of trallu ‘Asatomam Saigamaya ; 
Tamnsomam Jotirgamaya’ i. e , 'Lead mo from Untruth to Truth: 
from Darkness to Ligh|{.’ Such was the yearning for light that, 
according to the Gcota, men learned in Drahma are said to find 
salvation when they depart in ' fire, light, day time, the bright 
fortnight and the six montlis of the northern solstice ’ When Gf-od 
reveals Himself to Arjuna, it is tlie refulgence of Light that 
Aijuna saw. And, realising the value of a symbol as the best 
argument, the Bisliis sought to onforco this ideal yearning for 
light by means of ceremonies The ceremony by means of which 
the boy, when ho is eight years of age, is invested with sacred 
thread and initiated into the responsibilities of senous hfe is per* 
formed before Fire, the emblem of Light, to teach the boy that his 
principal duty is to be a child of Light. The marriage ceremony, 
too, is performed in the same presence ; but more, the man and 
woman, wedded as husband and wife, are enjoined to preserve the 
sacred fire in whose presence the material bond was tied, and to 
worship it. Family life was thus conceived and represented as the 
centre of the social system ; the home was made a shrine or a sano- 
tuaiy, not a mere lodging house but <a haven of rest and strength’ 
where Gh)d dwelt because Light Shone. 

"This was the central idea and ideal of ancient Hindu hfe— *the 
pivot round which society was enjoined to move. ‘We Were children 
of Ta gbt ’ And what id this national yearning for Light, pres* 
cxibed in the best of our prayem, solemmsed in one symboho 
worship and idealised in ^nt of grace and grandeur by the sweet- 
est of our prophets and poets, mean ^ For what did it stand ? It 
stood as a lesson to us— a lesson to sink into our hearts and anif 
mate our lives — that we should always more with the times by 
of the hght of knowledge acquired, experiences gained, and 
events revealed,-— that wo should ever more forwards, instead of 
standing stall It stood for the light of the seer, the insight of 
the sage and the foresight of the statesman. Are wo children of 
Light now ? Institutions and customs, good enough perhaps for 
the tames for which they were devised, intended to meet the wants, 
the necessities and surrounding eireumstanoes of particular age, as 



fauii^d to the environment^ according to the Idght that then shone 
on the minds of our ancestors, haTe exalted themselves at the 
sacniice of cheir end ; and the central ideal of the people, the yearn- 
ing for light which discovers a new age, new necessities, new aspi- 
rations, has been obscured by the ideal of blind usage and customs, 
with the result that we have become seekers after the very darkness 
which We are taught by the Rishis to avoid. Life has become 
monotonous and the sacreduess of personality— that which contri- 
butes to the growth and greatness of people — has gone out, 
making us, as Mr. John Morley would say, mere cogs or pinions 
on tile vast machine of society. The Bishis said, 'Seek Light’ and 
the Hindu want to foieign lands, founded colonies and spread 
abroad bia rehgion, and returned with his love for his country 
made all the stronger for the evcursion. We all know what be- 
comes of the man who always stays at home and never gets out* 
Browning in two of his poems ' Parting in the Morning ’ and 
'Meeting at Nighf illustrates the common-place truth that, that 
man is happy who leaves his house in the morning, spends his day 
abroad and returns home at night, rejoins his family and then his 
home becomes all the sweeter and bnghter for the day’s outing^ 
Those two little gems of a poetic peoe ore intended by the poet ^ to 
convey the truth that the two supreme necessities of human exist- 
ence, whether individual or national, ore going out and com i ng 
iu— going abroad and returning to one’s own country. One learns 
one’s country better, loves it more by looking about and travelhng 
abroad It is to the man who goes abroad. 

' The common air, &e sun, the skies, 

To him were opening Paradise ’ 

But we have put a ban on foreign travel — and this is how we 
yearn for Light. The Rishis said husband and wife are one and 
are to seek Light~thehght of Truth, Justice and Mercy— together^ 
They enjoined upon them both together the worship of Grihyagni 
or the Domestic Light, because by means of it they sought to im- 
press upon them the lesson that both together should be seekers of 
the Divine Light of intelligence, i e., Truth. So much was tto 
enjoined that they laid down the law that a man shall many again 
on the death of his first wife, because he cannot seek Light with- 
out the co-operation of a wife. But they hedged that around 
with the restriction that no man shall marry a second 
18 
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time who Las a eon by Li87fiz8t wife. Bat now who (Links of 
tLo Grihyagni or the yearning for Light P That is gone; and an 
old dotard with one foot in the grave who has sons is not ashamed 
but thinks he is only carrying out the injunctions of (Lo Bi^s 
when he marries a babe of a girl and society encourages him in 
the name of the Sanatan Dharma. Woman to yearn with the 
hnsband for Light must hare inteliigenoe^cultiTated — ^but she is 
steeped in darlness and has taken her rerenge upon us, and wo 
hare become tho cMldren of superstition. And yet we talk of this 
as our Samtana Dharma ' What would the Bishis have thought of 
this ! Where is their religion of tho Eternal Verities, the Uni- 
vorsal Eohgion, tlie Beligion of Humanity on which Mr. John 
Morley points out, all conception of modern progress is based as 
constituting * the only sato toandalnon of modem pohiios’ — \rh 1 l 0 
we will not raise even a dnger to help the fallen but ^vill uphold 
tho tyranny of caste, and the ignorance or seclusion or miseries of 
womanhood. Tho Bishis of old said ‘This poisonous tree the World, 
has produced two species of sweet fruits, Iiove and Poetry.’ And 
they made Ahimsa, Humanity tlie drat leading principle of the 
Sanatana Dharma. But we use that sacred word, are proud of our 
Sanatana Dharma, while we go on perpetuating castes in minute 
Sub-diiisions and think nothing of and do nothing for those whom 
custom has treated as the lower classes. Our love is for ourselves 
add our castes and the neighbour is nothing to us. And yet we 
stand up for the Sanatana Dharma, 

« If we are to fit oursrives as a people for the work of tho 
world in the modem times, we must nee to a juster and nobler 
oonoqitaon of that which, according to Mr. Jolm Morley, forms 
the moving spring of modem civilization And such a conception 
ought not to be difficult for us to attain, because, after all is said 
against dur ancient mvilization, it forms its central ideal. To a 
people for whom their Bishis hare laid down the prayer for Light, 
as the veiy essence of their daily Hves, when truly lived, who in 
the spirit of that Light oonodvod the idea of universal morahty 
ahd humanity which is the foundation of modem progress, it 
ought not to be a 'groat effort if only the educated among them will 
go back to this national yearmug for Light and use the sacred 
words Sanatana Dharma not hghtly but in the spirit of seriousness 
and will not eonfoundit with the narrow morality of castes. But 
we shall never get to a just ccncoption and proper realisation of 
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that inspiring ideal of onr ancients so long as tre fail to perceire 
what the Bishis perceired that the home and family life are the 
real units of Society and State. Truly has it heon said by one of 
the greatest sages : ' Domestic erents immediately concern nsj 
publio events may or may not ; that which is done and cared for 
at home — ^not what is carried on or left undone in the State-house 
— ^must bo the history of times and the spirit of the age to us.” 

''And this is what the ancient Bishis realised. Hence in their 
utterances we see the grand strokes of Light typified as the em- 
blem of Truth and Hohness. To those who cry down and oppose 
the Social Conference as the enemy of Hindu ideals and of the 
Sanatam Dharma, here is the answer. We appeal to the tenets of 
the Dharma as the very key-note of the mission of Social Beform. 
Times change but eternity remmns — 'the times are a mere mas- 
querade of the 'etermhes.’ 'We do not seek anything new — we 
desire to cast into the mould of the new times the very oldest of 
thoughts which has been bequeathed to us as a precious legacy of 
ehe Bishis in Idle form of the Sanaiatm Dharma. What is the very 
first nrtae prescribed by that Dharma P Ahimsa or Humanity. 
Samata, Equity or Justice. And We ask is it conustent with 
Ahimsa or Humanity to neglect the fallen; to treat any man, how- 
ever low his birth; as beyond care and Mndness; and doom child- 
widows to lifelong misery ? ” 

"And I am not afraid to ask this question when we are met 
in this holy city of BenareS; sacred to Hinduism; — a city the very 
look of which 'breathes grandeur upon the very humblest face of 
human hfe.* Wo are mot on the bank of the holy Ganges, the 
source of which the TLisbia of old, indulging in one of the brightest 
of their divine illuminations; drew from " a skily fount ” and so 
taught us to — 

'deduce the stream of human life 
Erom seats of power divine and hope or trust. 

That our existence winds her stately course 
Beneath the sun, like Ganges, to make part 
Of a living Ocean.’ 

f<And I am glad to say the question is not asked in vain. Day 
by day the stream of Social Beform, drawing its source like the 
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Ganges from the skily foimt of Lighi wMch we are tanght by the 
SaitaULm Dharma to worship and cherish is slowly but surdy flow- 
ing onwards, to make the people part of the Hving ocean of the 
life of the present age. I speak in no spirit of boast when I say 
that the year just ending has written its word of encouragement 
and hopefulness on the page of our history. Of some of the years 
preceding 1 spoke in my inaugural addresses as years of Social 
Oonferences, prorincial, district or communal. But the year 1905 
has a brighter record on its credit. While Social Oonferences in 
sermral provinces have not been wanting, it has been a year of 
ladies’ gatherings and widowmaniages. The experiment made in 
Bombay in the December of 1904, by holding a gathering of ladies, 
presided over by that model of a Hindu woman, JUrs Bamabai 
Banade, has told and similar gatherings in several places have 
followed during the year. The good example has caught and our 
womankind are to the fore slowly but surely. And the holding of 
a ladies’ gathering here in connection with our Social Conference, 
under the presidency of the Bani of Partapgarh, is more eloquent 
of the growing qnrit of our cause than any words of mine As to 
widow mamages, I have not the exact figures before mo just at 
this moment, hut 1 am, I think under the mark when I say that 
there hare been during the year no less than 30 widowmarriages 
throughout British India — a great advance upon any of the pre- 
ceding years. And I repeat what I have said in eveiy inaugural 
address of mine on the platform of the Social Conference — the 
rtghf. of the Hindus to he in the vanguard of progressiye peoples 
will be judged according as they plead for the widow and the so- 
called lower classes of somely. The question about these classes 
is a very serious one. But even there the movement is not without 
its effects of awakening. My fnend, Mr. Shinde, misrionaiy of the 
Prartfaana Samaj of Bombay, has been making a tour in the coun- 
tiy to find out what is being done for the elevation of those whom 
we treat as the ontoastes of sodely, and ho has pubhshed in tho 
papers an interesting account of what be has seen. The signs are 
so far hopeful. 

the name of the Scuiatdno Dhsfwa then, the Behgion of 
Universal Moraliiy and Humaniiy, in tho name of the ideal of old, 
which enjoins us to be 'Children of Light,' I call upon you to go 
back to the heart of your religion and by moans of tho anoient 
light to learn to speak the language of^ to-day— to make use of 
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Light to fulfil tlie obligations impo 6 ed on us by the requirements 
of modem times. The Sanatana Dharma does not mean lites and 
ceremonies which come and go but equity and right which stand 
for ever. We see degeneracy everywhere because we do not pro- 
duce great mindS; and it is a universal law of nature, attested ^by 
history that 'great minds are not produced in a country where the 
test of a great mind is agreeing in the opinions of the small 
minds * Let us rise to a sense of man- worthiness which can only 
come of woman-worthiness. The one need of the age is men with 
convictions, not men with mere opinions who will ring changes on 
such sacred words as the Sanatana Dharma without the will and 
the daring to practise it. There is enough of talk but the great 
thing is action concoired in the spirit of sobriety, self-restraint and 
self-respect. 'Nothing is impossible to the lover.* Not by hatred 
of others, not by jealousy of others, not by jietfy controversies and 
parly confiicts is regeneration possible to any people. Sir Francis 
Younghusband said the other day in his speech at one of the 
Enghsh Universities that we of this dear land of ours are fitted to 
be the spiritual leaders of the world. In every sense — in more 
senses than perhaps he meant, that is true — 'the people who see 
Visions win never perish * But we must see Visions as the old 
lUshis — ^in a sjnrit of calmness, of trath, love and resolution, and 
the Vision must be the ideal of the man who thinks his mission 
is to uplift the fallen, and relieve the miseries and inequalities 
of hfe. 

"The idea that no man is bound to act up to what he thinks 
right, what he is convinced is right, bat that he must submit to 
customs, however bad, because society is bound, by them, is, I say, 
un-Hindoo because it is in our own Hindu sacred book — The 
Bliagwat Geeta — written, that 'children only and not the 
learned speak of the speculative and the practical faculties 
as two They are but one, for both obtain the self-same 
end and the place which is gained by the followers of the 
one 18 gained by the followers of the other. That man 
scotli who sooth that the speculative and the practical doc- 
trines are one* These are your ideals—' children of light' that 
you were, sanctify yourselves as a people consecrated to the cause 
of the Social Conference because it draws its inspiration from the 
genuine Sanatana Lharnia of the Eishis and is broad-based upo*. 
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the greet truth, illusteeted the rise aud fall of nations, and 
emphasised by Mr John ICorley in his lecture on MachiavelU that 
whether it is a Society or State, that which will not co-operate 
- with <thB Universal Mind’ and move on the lines of humanily and 
love, truth and justice, equity and right, self-control and the 
siorodness of personality, is doomed to starve, to decay and perish 
'as a dead carcass.’ ” 



THB DEPRESSED ©LHSSES. 


At the public meeting held on Sunday 27th Nomnbei, 1910, at the 
Framji Omcasji Tnatitute, Str Narayan Ohatidaiarhar loht presided 
dehhered the following address 

Ladles and G-enUemen, 

It is now my duty as Ghali'juan of this Meeting to sum up the 
proceedings and to emphasise the lesson which has been conveyed 
to yon by she several speakers who have addressed you. The lesson 
is that this cause of what we call the depressed classes in this coun- 
tiy is not merely their cause but with it are bound the interests, 
progress, and welfare of all classes in India. All the speakers be- 
fore me have dwelt on the gross injustice which has been done for 
centuries in the name of Hinduism to the depressed clashes by the 
higher castes of the Hindu community ; and have exhorted us to 
do our best to wipe out this blot on Hinduism. No one can rea- 
sonably deny that the charge is true , at the same time let us not 
forget the other and brighter side of the case. If the pages of the 
past history of Hinduism with reference to the treatment of the 
depressed classes are darkened by deep shades, lot ns not forget 
that the history has its lights also — ^ligbts obscured indeed by a 
variety of circumstances but still there, working in the present and 
showing that Hinduism in its best and purest aspects contains with- 
in itself elements favourable to the growth of the cause and mission 
which have for their object the elevation of the depressed classes 
It is important to bear this in mind, because from the way in which 
this question of the depressed classes is sometimes handled one is 
apt to suppose that it is only now that we are making an effort to 
raise them j that the movements for their elevation are of oar time, 
without any past going back to some generations back. No social 
reformer can be worth his work who ignores the past. He must 
be both an idealist and a practio xl man — an ideahst deriving ins- 
piration from all that was done before him in the past, and a prac- 
tical man, because he must be patient, loyal to fact, and making 
the best of the actual situation around him. 



in a valuable paper read some men tbs ago on the Bhalti <A 
devotional School of Hinduism by Kr, Sidgwicki a member of the 
Indian Civil. Service and Aasiatant Colleotor in the district o^ 
Foona, at a Meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Boyal Asiatio 
Sodeby. he said that the paper was the result of the advice g^ven 
to him one day by the late Mr Jackson, whose death at tlie iiands 
of an assassin has caused great loss in the world of antiqua- 
rian research in particular. Mr Jackson, observed Mr. Sidgwick, 
advised him bo study and cultivate an intimate acquaintance with 
the literature and history of the devotional school of Hinduism 
That advice meant more than appears on the surface. In giving 
it Mr. Jackson gave proof not only of the cultured taste and talent 
of a scholar but also the insight of a practical administrator. We 
are told that no British official can understand the people or be 
understood by them unless he is able to speak to them in their own 
vernaculars. A better way of putting the same idea is, I think, 
this •, that a British official cannot do better than study the Yer- 
naculars with the help of the literature of tho Bhakti School, for 
that is the surest way to enter into the inner mind of tho people, 
to evoke their sympathy and understand their lives. It is no 
exaggeration to say that what has kept up the heart of the IJindur 
bo he high-casto or low-caste, is the music, the poetry, the life of 
the saint of the devotional school. In Boropo tlie translation of the 
Bible into the spoken languages was tlie starting point of popular 
progress Similarly, ot a time when tho pnesthood of tho country 
had in India kept all knowlodgo of tho Hindu Senpturos to tliom- 
solves and mode it a sin for any body to ooraraunioate it to the 
lower caste, it was tlie saints who appeared on tbo soono, and open- 
ed tho doof of religious knowledge to all, high-casto or low-oasto, 
in tho name of Hio hrothorhood of man As a result, nearly oVoty 
caste produced its saints } and those denouncing dogma, formahsm 
in religion, and caste tyranny, sang song^, lived lives, and spread 
abroad principles, which and which alone Iwro saved Hinduism 
from sinking into utter degradation and rum What makes life 
tolerable to tho poor man hving in bis muddy cottage ; what 
inures him to tho daily struggles and worries hut tho songs of that 
gala\y of saints— jongs which the poor despised sing inormng and 
erening to illuminate their lives ? Asa Mabar preacher ovulaim- 
od, somi- years ago, in a sermon which ho preached “ Whoa the 
Vodos and the Brahmins deserted us ilahars os the despised of th e 
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earth, 0, ye saints, yon came ix> oar rescue, "and it is because of 
you, your preachings and practices, your words of comfort, and 
hope, that we, cast away by the higher castes as untouchable, bear 
the burden of hfe with content, reposing faith in TTim to share 
whose Lore you daily inrite us when we chant your hynms and 
songs.” There is a legend about the Mahar Saint, Ohokha Mela, 
which In this connection has profound significance. According to 
the legend, Ohokha Mela one day appeared before the Temple of 
Vithoba at Pandharpur to offer his prayers. As he was a Mahar, 
ho was not allowed to enter into the precincts of the Temple ; so 
he stood on the road outside, fronting the idol. When the Brah- 
min priests saw that, they thought the sight of the Mahar was 
pollution to the deity, and so they turned him out of the place. 
Ghokha Mela, however, went round the Temple, and stood on the 
road behind it to pray. The deity, so the legend runs, turned his 
face towards him from inside the Temple~and the priesthood was 
alarmed. There was, they said to themselves, the anger of God 
because they had turned out his devotee. "What was more, at 
night Vithoba, the God, dressed in the humble garb of an old, de- 
crepit Mahar, appeared before Ohokha Mela to worship the saint. 
Tins legend runs through Hinduism— even Brahmins love to re- 
count it with pride I Many other legends of that kitirl are there — 
and the Vishnu Parana, the elevating sentiments of which fasci- 
nated Bmerson, tells Hindus that Han, meaning God, dwells 
among the peasants and those we consider untouchable, and often' 
comes in low disguise. This was how the Bhakti School tned to 
save Hinduism from decay. And its history illustrates what James 
Martineau has pointed out as one great lesson of all history that 
^‘Social degeneration descends from the ornamental ranks, while 
social regeneration ascends from the despised ” There is a warning 
to us all There can bo no reform of or hope for the higher so 
long as the so-called lower castes are despised Those We despise 
and lefuse to touch are verily among the salt of the earth ! 

It IS an interesting question for the historian, how far the 
teachings of the Bhalii school operated in the old times to raise 
some Shudra castes to Brahminhood But it must-have had, I 
presume, some influence m that respect. 

A great deal of our present social degradation is undoubtedly 
due to the narrowness and bigotry of Brahmanism ; but when we 
19 



oondomn Brdhniam'sm for its sins of omission and ooumisdon, lot 
ns romomber another fact of history that soreral of the Brahmin 
castes of the present times were at some time of the lower castes 
<;—Shudras, and raised thenmelres to the higher by means of pious 
actions, and that witii the help of the purer Bralimins of the old 
times themsclycs This has been pointed out by Sir Alfred Lyall 
and the late Sir Homy Snmnor Maine. Writing of the lower 
castes so raised, the latter obseryes in his <fEarly Law and Cus- 
tom, ” «Onoo taken under the shelter of Brahmanism, the dotion 
can hardly bo distinguished from a fact ” And this conclusion of 
that eminent Jurist derives corroboration from a remark and an 
exhortation in the Smtiu Parasara, which runs as follows; “Do 
not despise the religions of the snocessive ages (though they diS^)r 
from your own); do not despise tliose who have acquired dnnng 
them Brahmanism, (because) Brahmins wore made by the times, 
not bom." 

^ 33lr ’w smf awuw ^ » 

Surf fS" ^ m 

Here aro the two forces of hBndnism at its best and in its ideal 
state on our side. It is true that tins bright side of Jiinduism has 
failed to accomplish its object and to assert itself so as to free it 
from bigotiy, ignorance, superstition, and blind ennseryatism ; and 
notwithstanding the saints and prophets of the Bhakti school tibe 
depressed classes are with us and oontinne to be despised. But we 
Eve in an age and amid surroundings which make the problem a 
great deal easier of solution than it was before the mtroduption of 
British rule m India. The effects of that rule have more than ever 
before brought the problem to tiio front The equality of all in 
the eye of law declared by tho statutes of ParUament and the Pro- 
elamation of 1858 was of itself a great gain in the beginning. The 
work of Christian Missions did and is domg much to elevate those 
dosses. Everything almost about us — the farces of tho time — arc 
working under the Gkivernment wo live under, to break the man- 
created and artificial distinctions between man and man ; and 
though those distinctions in some shape or another ivill always re- 
main in this oountxy as in others in all ages, the depressed classes 
cannot, will not, under modern influences, continue long as the 
des^sed and untouchable of the land. 

It is made a charge by some against Government that they have 



fioglected tihfise classes wliilo they have done a great deal for the 
higher castes which take pride in treating the depressed classes as 
beyond the pale of Hindu society. One of the earliest questions 
which British statesmen had to settle after the introduciaon of 
British rale in India was whether the Goremment should concern 
itself with the education of the classes, leaving the latter as natural 
leaders of the people, to diffuse their knowledge among the masses, 
or whether Government should take up mass education and leave 
the higher castes to educate themselves. The earliest records are 
an instructive nune of informaMon on the subject and one 
of'the most'interesting episodes in the history of the contro- 
versy is, if I may so call i^ the amiable quarrel between the 
brothers Sir Henry Lawrence and Sir John Lawrence, the former 
of whom stood up for the aristocracy and higher castes, and the 
latter, a zealous Christian, stood iq) for the masses and the lower 
castes. The battle was won by those who belonged to the school 
of Sir Henry Lawrence. It was declared that Government should 
encourage the higher education and the higher castes, and look to 
them for the enlightenment of the lower castes. This is what has been 
called the filtration process of knowledge — education filtering down 
from the classes to the masses. Whether the policy so adopted was 
sound or not it is not for me to say here. But this history of 
higher e'ducation shows the object wUch the earlier British states- 
men had in view in laying do^vn the lines of educational policy and 
the obhgation imposed on the educated classes. In identifying 
ourselves therefore with the present day movements started for the 
elevation of the depressed classes we are but endeavouring to dis 
charge that obligation. The movement is not of the present day. 
In 1855 some educated Hindus in Bombay started an Association 
and some schools for the untouchables. But that attempt waS 
short-lived because the time was not ripe for it. There is a peHd 
dicity in the history of all movements for public good and this 
movement of and for the depressed classes is no exception to the 
general rule illustrated in the pages of the histoy of all progressive 
- Countries. In 1870 Heshub Chander Sen returned from England 
and delivered a lecture in this very Hall, in which he called upon 
the members of the Prarthana Samaj to do something practical to 
elevate the lower castes. Accordingly the leaders of the Samaj 
established Night Schools and two of these schools were for the 
so-oaUed uhtouchable classes. That, so far as I am aware, was the 



first practical, thongh hnmhio step taken in the matter. In 1891 
JUr. Damodhar Siiknclwalla. an earnest and leading member of the 
f^nmaj, who has honoured us wiUi his presence at ,,this meeting, 
started at liis own expense a third school for Mahars^at Uycalla in 
Uombay. The Prnrthana Samaj may insUy claim to have imhated 
tlic movement of wltich wo hoar so mnch now-a-days in connoeiion 
with tho depressed classes. I bare no time to go^mto the histoiy 
of tho movement but tlie country owes a debt of gratitude to 
Christian hlissionarics, to tho Brahino Samaj, to Ool. Olcott and 
tlio Thoosophists and to Swamy Dayanand Saraswati and tho Arya 
Saniaj for what is being done to elevate the depressed classes. It 
is they who have boon pioneers of tho movement, sympathy for 
which has called us together here this evening. Baring the last 
few years there has been an appreciable awakening in the matter 
and people's consciences have been more or loss touched and it is a 
liopofnl sign of the time tliat fo*dny*s mooting is largely attended. 
Those who are working for tho cause night and day, and tho leading 
members of tho depressed classes tell mo that though the difScnllueB 
and prejudices to bo conquered are great, yet public sympothy for 
the cause is increasing. If wo work with potienco, I om sure wo 
shall win and that word ^^untouchable” which stands as a blot on 
the fair name of tbo groat Hindu commumly mil bo a thing of the 


post. One caution, above all, is needed. We must take care to 
plead tho cause of tho untouchables witbout importing a spint of 
narrowness and rivalry into it. It can do no good to tho canse to 
support it by abusing the Brahmins and denouncing them as the 
which has kept for their own aggrandisement the depressed 
classes out of the pole of Hindu society. The Brahmins, like all 
the higher classes in every country, have their faulte and narrow- 
ness ; but what caste among us can toko credit to itself for large- 
ness of heart and breadth of vision ? 

WosnotEknath, one of the sweetest singers of Hinduism 
who lived and prayed for the untouchable, a Brahmin? Was 
not that child of God, Narsi Mehta, the saintly poet of 
Ouirat a Brahmin? Was not Buddha a Brahmin ? Was not 

»« M’. 

the very narrowness and bigotry of a people comes out the creed 
of liberalism and love and humanity. The Jew hated the Gentile 
but Christ Jesus, who made the Jew and Gentile one, came out of 
.he Jews. So in India, if Brahmanism has done mischief, it has. 



pnjdiiced heroes remove it. This movement for the elevation oi 
the depressed classes, rightly condncted, sympathetically directed, 
with patience, mnst elevate ns all who her we he high-caste or low- 
caste. So long as we have (he untouchables among us, we shall 
bring to ourselves the contamination of imtouchableness. He who 
tnes to lower and degrade others and treat them as castaways, 
ends in the long ran by lowering and degrading himself. We are 
all members of one another, saad St. Paul ; and that saying em- 
bodies a literal truth, a historic fact ; and in applying ourselves to 
the task of educating and enlightening the depressed classes we 
are not only teaching them but also ourselves to make our hves 
brighter, and purer than they are or WiU be so long as we allow 
any portion of the commumty to he before us as the despised of the 
earth. 



Al^D SOCIAL SBFaRM. 
THE PA^SIS. 


( InAit Pmlask 16th March, 1SS5 . ) 

At the end of my last communicafcion, hoided “ Bellgious and 
Social Bdform,” I proposed to deal \rith the question whether the 
present generation of educated natives were ttkingas much interest 
in the c^ase of that reform as toe earlier generation of them had 
done. Nittive aoeiefy in Botabay is split up into raiious oommnni- 
ties each presenting a type of character, social as well as rdigions 
peculiarly its own ; so that in order to get a fair idea of Bombay s 
progress in general, you must mark tbs stages through which each 
community in particular has passed— each community, that is to 
say, whion has taken a leading and memorable part in the building 
up of Bombay's fortunes and in the gradual development of her 
rsligio 18 , social, as well as pihtical, life. Ofyonr vaned native 
communities, therefore, two prominently attract attention, vie,, 
the Farsis and the Hindns. Tha»o have borne a prominent part in 
contribnting to tho a Ivanoemant of this city and have mainly led 
to the formation of what I have termed your niw life," under the 
influence of the civilizing agencies set to work amidst yon by the 
spirit of an enlightened Ghivernment snch as India had not wit- 
nessed or enjoyed before. In comparing, therefore, the present 
generati.an of your enlightened men with the generation that has 
preceded them, as regards their social and religions activify, I 
must take each of toe tvo co umnnities just mentioned separatefy 
and point out how it has borne its share in Bombay’s social aotiw- 
ties in the past and how it stands in relation to those activities in 
toe present. I deem it the more necebsaiy to do this, because, 
having watched for many years toe steady progress your new Ufe 

has made through its diierent stages, I have come to toe conclu- 
sion that Bombay owes more to the Farsis than to any otoer com- 
munity and that they have exerdsed upon it in times that are gone 
as, I behove, they are destined to exerdse in tunes 
oomingy an xnfluenoe of which they have every reason to be prond. 
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Tberd.is ftnoflhev reason, which induces me to consider separately 
the history of social progress among Parsis, and it is this that that 
history contains many incidents from which yonr Hindu reformers 
might draw several useful lessons to their own advantage. Withont 
at this stage anticipating those lessons, I may state that it is cre- 
ditable to the Parsis that all throughout the old and the new have 
worked almost together — the old perceiving slowly the signs of the 
times at every stage and the new giving way to the old where ex. 
pediency demanded snbmission. Thus, you may say social progress 
among Parsis has been marked by this pleasant feature that the 
orthodox and the heterodox have over met, as it were, each other 
half way, instead of either insiaiung that their will alone shall 
be done. That progress has not been withont its difiicnltdes 
but nevertheless, as I shall presently show, it has been from the 
beginning steady and sure, mainly because the earlier genera- 
tion of educated Parsis were actuated by the trie and earnest 
spirit of enlightened men proceeded vigorously but also cautiously 
in bettering the intdlectnal and social condition of their commu- 
nity. I do not, of coarse, deny that the race is even now not 
without its shortcomings ; that it has still to make its way on and 
dght against certain customs, which are as much to be deplored as 
certain social customs amongst Hindus. But the work of the pre- 
sent and of the future depends on the present and future genera- 
tions of educated Parsis — and if they will go to work as did their 
elders, they will, I doubt not, be able to achieve success and make 
their community still more advanced and enlightened than it even 
now is. 

The admirable " History of the Parsis,” which jV£r. Dosabhoy 
Pramjee has recently published in an improvel and enlarged form, 
tells you a good deal that is worth knowing about the race. The 
information that it gives you on the different subjects, concerning 
the Parsis, is at once interesting and instructive and shows clearly 
how from a small and exiled community, they have risen into im_ 
portance and occupy at this day a leading position in matters of 
social, domestic, and political reform in Western India. 
And the most striking part of it is that there was 
a time in their history, when they were almost as 
snperstltion-ridden and custoin-xid len as their Hindu biethren 
Thjre are certain incidents relating to that history, to which 
JSIr. Dosabhoy might wdl have made an allusion in his Jn- 
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sfcruetiTO work but tlio omisaiou of wHcb is, I suppose, duo to tie 
fact that tho auUior looked upoa iJieiu as of oomparativoly minor 
importanoo But at times it so bappens that small 
things load to groat ones in tho progress of a people At any rate, 
if you trace tho social progress of the Parsis to its TOiy original 
boginnings, you will be struck by the fact that events, which are 
on tho face o£ them trivial, haro been partly tho cause of that pro- 
gress. At present your idea of an enlightened Parsi of the day is 
that lie IS ouo who is not subjected to tho tyranny of castes and 
pnosts — that he is free to go anywhere, and dine ivith anybody 
ivithout tho slightest fear of being ostracised from his class by being 
subjected to tho penalties of excommunication. Nothing, again, is 
moie common in these days than to soe Parsi ladies dnve and walk 
by the side of their husbands, and piaside at the family table. 
Besides, at any pubhe gathering, whore ladies are invited, you see 
thorn in largo numbers. But there was a time when the Parsi 
gentleman and the Parsi lady were hemmed in by restrictions and 
such things as you now witness and as indicate tiiat domestic and 
social reform has taken deep root in Parsi life, were not at all 
tolerated. For instance, I have a very vivid recollection of tho 
time, when any Parsi that dared to dmo with any one of a different 
race was sure to be treated os a social vagrant Some of my old 
readers remember, 1 daresay, with what bitter feelings and waihngs 
the news was received by the Parsis in 1840 that hfr Monockjeo 
CursetjQO, who was then on a visit to Europe, had openly dined 
with Euiopeans. When shortly after, lldr. Moneckjee returned 
from Euroxie to Bombay, the question was taken up by such of 
tho members of tbe Parsi Punchayet of the time as were not on 
good terms with Mr. Maneckjee’s father, who was also a member 
of the same body. The former thought that they could turn the 
opportunity to account by putting their enemy's son out of caste or 
indicting on him some other equally humiliating punishment Mr 
Maneokjee, however, tried an expedient, which succeeded very 
well indeed He interviewed an induentiol European member of 
the Governor's Council of the time, and complained to him of tlio 
plot which was being hatched against him by his father’s enemies. 
The European Councillor promised to intercede He saw Sir 
Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, ( who had not then ohtained tho Baronetcy, 
hut who, nevertheless, was even then the leader of his people ), and 
other members of the Punchayet and appealed to theit good sense 



sir Jamsetjee used Ms tact and the Idcklish question was allowed 
qmetljr to drop and no one heard oi it any more There are men 
of the old generation even now who shat their eyes with what they 
call shame at the change that has come over their class 
a change that fredy allows its members to dine with the 
people of other communities and tolerates the free em. 
ployment of Goanese cooks and butlers in the Parsi household. 
But the men that tMnk so and lament the spirit of the times form 
a dwindling minorily and in respect of tMs particular custom you 
may safely say that it has almost entirely gone out of fasMon, 
There is another incident, wMch is equally instructive as showing 
how conservative the Parsis were at one time A Pam gentleman, 
who was one of the leading and wealtMest members of Ms com- 
mumty, married a Parsi lady in 1852, and soon after the marriage 
the couple began to dnve together in a carriage and pair and visit 
European shops in open daylight. None from among the Parsis 
had before darel to give his wife tMs sorb of liberty The idea 
was supposed to be entirely new and in imitation of European 
manners and oustoms The event, therefore, created quite a sen- 
sation The Parsi papers of the time merci lessly ciiticised 
the pair for the fashion, wMch they had so boldly undertaken to 
bring into vogue by their example Old men asked— what are we 
coming to? Tliere were some of the new genera tion who of course 
applauded the gentleman's conduct But the ge neral sense of the 
oommuniiy was against hun and so violently was he denounced 
that some of the rising social reformers of the day came forward 
With letters to the editor of the Bombay Times, publicly approving 
of what the Parsi gentleman had done and defending him against 
the xmjost oritioism to wMch he was being snbjected. Dr. Bnist, 
the memory of whose latter days as an Indian journalist Bombay 
cherishes by the name of Bloody Buist," then edited the Bombay 
Times. He took up the subject and eulogised the public spiriti 
wMoh the Parsi gentleman had shown in bringing out Ms wife 
Dnfortunately, in sjnte of the support given by the small band of 
nsing reformers and the Bombay times, t ha gentleman in question 
was unable to bear the hostile critioism whi c h bitterly pursued him 
from the bigoted section of his people. And ho g a re up going ou^ 
with his wife. The social reformers, who had expected that he 
wonld stand drm and fearless, were of course disappointed ; and^ 
till 1863 yon scarcely saw a Farm, who had the courage to go ou 
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tor a diire with his faiiiilj. Bnh the y.'an^ I'eformers had heeii 
in the meantime preparing for the change that was coming and an 
ineidont oaoarred in that year, which deserres to be recorded in the 
pages of Bombay’s social history A French Oircus paid a Tisit to 
Bombay that year Its tent was pitched on the ground, where the 
building of St Xarior’s OoUego now stands The late Mr. Bam* 
balhrishna, a Dindu reformer of the day, and sereral of his Pars^ 
and Hindu friends formed themsolrcs into a committee for 
the purpose of getting nabire gentlemen to visit the Oimus 
with their families, Hoticea wore given in the local dailies by the 
gentlemon ]uat referred to, re<][ue3ting Parsi and Hindu gentlemen, 
who might wish to visit the Circus, to apply to them for tickets 
The notices did not seem to havo attracted attention at first — at 
any rate, they exeitod no hostile ciiticism— probably because no 
one expected at the time that they would find a ready response ‘ 
Some native families, however, did apply for tickets j and when 
one mght, for the first time in Bombay’s history, some Parsi and 
H i n di gtatlomen entered the Circus with their families, the people 
who had gathered in the large tent of the Circus to witness the 
performance were, as it were, stupified by surprise It Was a sight 
to see, AH eyes were tamed on the reformed ” men and the 
ladies — all was silence, not a voice was heard for some time, — so 
spOll-bound was the large gathering by the spectacle The incident 
did not, however, evoke any opposition at the time, as the inci- 
dent last mentioned had done , and for this change in puWio opi- 
mon I shall account farther on Bat mark how at present Parsi 
ladies visit theatrical performances, drive ivith their husbands, 
and move about freely and obeerfuHy without encountering the 
slightest sooial prejudice or opposition Note, again, another 
social incident of equal interest— one of these httle events in the 
progress of a people, that are striving to move onward, winch 
ail^tly indicate the coming change I havo hinted above that a 
Parsi home, now-a-days means a home, where the domestie virtues 
of the Enghshman are carefully cultivated— where husband and 
wife meet at the table, and the dradgOry of a day’s bard work is 
followed by happy re-umons of the family circle in the evening But 

than you ooiild think of lake 
and wife afterwards and family 
It So happened on one occasion that 
'Oama, who then resided in the 


twenty years ago this was more 
thfe Bindu, the Paiai dined first 
gatherings' were almost unknown. 
Itr.'Dhtinjoebhoy Husserwanjeo 
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House near iihe Gtovralia Tank, \7'hicli is now owned and oepupied 
bj fcbe Eree Obnrcb jjjassionaries, invited a few friends with their 
families — ( among them I should specially mention Mi. Dosabhoy 
Eramjee Oama — a name that I here beg of the reader to note most 
carefully,' as farther on I shall hare to say more about him) — to 
dinner. The host, his family, their few select guests and their 
families met at the same table The party was a private one ; no 
one had intended that it should be talked of or known publicly. 
But somehow the secret ooaed oat; and a Paisi paper — ^the Chahaok 
— came out with a most rabid article, denouncing the men, who had 
dared to set np what the excited writer called a sinful innoration. 
“ What ' ” — asked the writer — ^‘^oan anything be more deplorable 
than to see A dining with B‘s wife and B dining with A’s wife ?" 
The social reformer, however, had silently been abroad and this 
opposition did not cool the ardour of the enlightened men. who 
Wished to refine the customs and manners of thmr community. And 
you see how the innovation has now lost entirely its odium, and has 
grown mto a popular custom witdi the Parsis. The causes of these 
wholesome changes that have now made Pars! society more 
enlightened than it was thirty years ago I shall point out in my 
next commumcation 

I now come to the causes, which have brought about the state 
of things to which I referred in the foregoing part of this commu- 
nication, and which have hd.ped to make the Farsi community 
what it IS at present — ^more enhghtened and free from the fetters 
of bigotry and superstition than it was thirty years ago. One is 
apt to suppose that their spirit of commercial enterprise has mainly 
made them more progressive than other communities in India, but 
you have in the Bhatias and the Banias a kving proof of the fact 
that people may be highly gifted with meroanrile instincts and 
show the highest spirit of commercial activity and yet remain as 
bigoted and ignorant as ever. First of all, I do not think the 
Parsis would have been what they are-socially progressive — if their 
earher leaders bad not clearly perceived that female edneation is 
the root of all reform. It was not that Parsi females of the older 
generation were compelled t'l remain entirely ignorant and illite- 
rate. As Mr Dosabhiy Framme has pointed oat in his “History 
of the Parsis.*’ even in old days, when female education had not a 
systematic basis as it has now, girls were sent to school with boys, 
bat after marriage their edneation — if knowing to read and 
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vrxite witih some asd to say prayers can be called 

education at all— as a role ceased. No one ventared to go 
farther; and the result was that Parai females were as 
'mncih the emblems of ignorance and superstition as their Hindn 
'sisters. But the late Itir. Framji Oawnsjee Banajee, to commo' 
morate whose pnbho services and charities the Framjee Gawasjeo 
Institute was erected by the public of this city, was the first Parti, 
who had the courage to br^re the prejudices of his time in tins res- 
pect. He gate his daughter an ipuglish education which Parti 
ladies were by no means aoeustomed to receive in those days and 
his exoellenb example was followed by Mr. Maneokjee Oursetjee 
and by Sir Jamseljee Jeejeabhoy, the first Baronet. Mr. Eramjeo 
was not himself a very highly educated man nor was he a man of 
rery liberal ideas on questions of religious and social reform ; but 
his contact with Europeans enabled his naturally shrewd intellect 
to take a sober vi^w of social questions, and to see, what ordinary 
men of the day could not see, the signs of the times He knew 
what reform meant and what was the right way of working to 
promote its cause. For instance, when the Grant Medical College 
was fiirst estabhshed, bigoted Parsis, whose number was legion, 
could not tolerate the idea of Farsi youths joining the College, be- 
cause, they said, catting dead bodies was against their religion. 
Mr Framjee was a member of the Board of Education at the time. 
He saw that it woald bo injuiioas to the future of his people if 
Pars! youths were prohibited in this way from reoeiying medical 
education ; at the same tune he also felt the necessity and the wis- 
dom of acting with caution, so that be might both gam the object 
he had so much at heart and do nothing to ofEend tiie susceptibi- 
lities of his bigoted co-religiomsts And he hit upon a very clever 
expedient, which did succeed in both directions Ho provided se- 
pamte rooms fox Parsi students near the College, so that after dis- 
section they might have a bath there and, before taking their 
meals, go through such purification ceremonies as, according to 
Parsi ideas, were deemed necessary This disarmed all opposition, 
and Parsi youths were allowed to study in the College I hare 
said that he was the first to set the example in the matter of im- 
parting BngHsh education to females. But even as regards the 
Vernacular education of Parti girls there was not before 181» any 
organised effort except that here and there individuals encouragud 
puch education m the case, of thsiy own families. What was want- 
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ed TTas a popular basis for it and tius it obtained soon after &om 
the efforts of a band of enlightened young men, who had formed 
themselres into a society called "The Students’ Literary and 
ScientiSc Society,” which is stiU in esiatenee The reading of an 
essay on female education at one of its meetings made the young 
men seriously think of ^ring a practical shape to their Ideas on 
the subject. Schools, taught by paid teachers, could not be in the 
very first instance opened without pecumary support and on such 
support the young men could by no means count, as female edu- 
cation had more opponents than friends at the time But still-~ 
such was the spirit of youthful energy by which the young men 
were fired at the time — it was thought that something should be 
done and an humble beginning was accordingly made. Udorning 
classes for girls were organised, where the young men gave gratm- 
tous instruction by turns for nearly two years. The regularity and 
enthusiasm with which the young scholars of the Elphinstone In- 
stitution discharged this self-imposed and noble task was not long 
in receiTing its reward. At the outset of these remarks on the 
I Bociai progress of the Farsis, 1 called attention to one good and re- 
markable feature of that progress— the feature that the old and 
the new have throughout worked almvist together. And here you 
find an apt illustration of what 1 hare said. The self-sacrificing 
example set by iSlr. Dadabbai Naoxoji end his young friends 
caught the eye of some of the more elderly gentlemen of the day 
and of these the most prominent figure was the late 3£r. Ouxsetjeo 
Nusserwanjee Gama, in whose death Bombay lost but recently a 
moral hero, of whose life it might be truly said that it approached 
Wordsworth’s ideal of ''plain linng and high thinking,” Of the 
services rendered by the Gama family generally to pubhe progress 
but specially to the cause of female education 1 shall speak further 
on. But here I should not omit to say that it was Mr. Gursetjee 
Gama, who enabled the young champions of female education to sup- 
ply a want most sorely felt by them by estabHsbmg regular schools 
for girls. There is another incident relating to this instructive bis- 
toty of female education among the Parsis, which ought to be re- 
corded here, for it has also served to farther its cause. On one oo- 
casion — wh'cb, I daresay, Mr. Dadabhai Naorojee now recollects as 
a memoribld one in the history of female education among tho 
Parsis he put his thoughts on the subject on paper and wrote 
to Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebboy, regnesting Ibe favour of an interview. 
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2£r. Dadabhai receiredaprompt ansvfer from tbe generoas Baronet 
The ifoung cbampion of female education was desired to meet at 
the office of the Farsi PanchaTat. The Baronet turranged that Mr 
Dosahhoj Sorabjee Hoonshee; a leading but strongly eonserratiTe 
Fazsi of the day, should^be present at the iuternew. The interview 
took place. Six Jamsetjee asked Mr Badabhai to state his 
thoughts- and when they were stated, he turned to Mr. 
Bosahhoy, saying — '<Well, Moonshee Sahib, what do you 
say to that ? The Moonshee Saheb of course could not quite 
relish the novel idea of educating females. He said in words 


such as these . — ''The young mim wants to educate females. 
But what do females want education for ? It will only spoil 
them. You see, you should not supply more oil to a lamp 
than it can bear, for. otherwise the hght is sure to exting* 
uish itself. ” The comparison, however, was turned to advantage 
by the Baronet most ingeniously Turning to the Moonshee, he 
said .——“Well Moonshee Saheb, I quite agree with you there-— the 
lamp should have no more oil than it can bear. But you see, this 
young man does not wish that females should receive more 
knowledge than they want He wants to give them a moderate 
education. So your illustration supports what he wishes ” The 
Moonshee opposite was thus disarmed and Six J amsetjee promised 
Mr. Dadabhai to think on the matter Shortly after, Sir Jamsetjee 
opened four schools for Farsi girls in connection with his Benevo- 
lent Institution These four, together with the three opened hy 
the Students’ Somety, served to give an active start to female edu- 
cation. The latter were taken up in 1856 by tlie Farsi Girls’ 
Schools Association — a body, which has done and is doing excellent 
service to the cause for thd promotion of which it was started 
And to it also the remark I have twice made most aptly ap- 
plies, for, in orgarasmg it, its young promoters did not work sole- 
ly on their oivn responsibihty but took such of the older people *n- 

to their confidence as were both influenbal and enlighten^ Its 

organisation was duo mainly to the e-verbons ofMr. Iramjoo 
Nusserwanjee Patel, and to Mr. Nowrojee Furdoonjee and to ^ 
Sorabjee Shapoorjee Bengalee. The first began as Ohairman of the 
Association— a post which he occupies with honor to himself and 
to his commum<y even at this day. The two latter began j its 

Secretaries Mr. Nowrojee was Secretary to the Assoeiabon for 

nearly ten years and it would take pages to recoout the services ho 
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lias Tendered to tke cause of social reform among Ms people Ifl 
tHe midst of his other arduous work, he was able to find time to 
devote Mmself to the cause of f^^male education, and worked at it 
with an earnestness and vigour, which ought to put many a young 
man of the present day to shame. There were others who felt 
perhaps as enthusiastically on the subject but none else had 
the dogged perseverance and the steady industry of Mr. 
Nowrojee. And in Mr. Sorabjee Shapoorjee Bengalee, he found 
a most valuable oo— adjutor Thus the cause of female 

education assumed under the auspices of these men an organised 
shape What deserves your admiration more than tMs organising 
and working power of the educated young men of the time I speak 
of is the tact and practical good sense with wMch they proceeded* 
Instead of rushing headlong like rash reformers, Mr Nowrojee and 
IMfr, Sorabjee never failed to consult persons more dderly and ex- 
perienced than themselves. And this was the secret of their suc- 
cess. Where there would otherwise have been strong opposition, 
they were able to secure sympathy by the use of tact and temper. 
For instahce, wherever Mr. Framjee or other old men objected to 
certain details in the management of tlio schools; Mr, Nowrojee 
and Mr, Sorabjee gave way, knowing that if they were able to 
maintain the schools and keep them going on, time would remove 
old prejudices and bring about a change in the feelings and preju- 
dices of their community as a whole. And this is a lesson which 
all social reformers should take to heart, for, often have I found the 
members of useful bodies now and then quarrelling over minor 
questions and hindering all progress. The schools of the Farsi 
Girls' Schools Association are nowin a very prosperous condition 
and you may form some idea of the progress female education has 
made among the Parsis from the fact that 9o per cent of the Parsi 
girls receive instiuction at tMs day. 

In what has preceded I have mentioned the names of some of 
the more prominent gentlemen, belonging to the earher generation 
of educated Parsis, who devoted their attention to the subject of 
social reform, and to whose steady and self-saonficing industry the 
happy results, indicating the present progressive spirit of the Paroi 
community, are cMefly due. Let me now dwell a little on the 
splendid services rendered by the Oama family to the cause of 
social progress in general and femMe education in particular The 
name of that family Will always live immortal, foi it has -given 
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Bombay meUf iibo Aiemory ot whose lires is highly inspiiiog; be • 
cause their histoiy is ooo glorious, though silent, record of ohaii'- 
table deeds and generous actions. There hare been great and good 
men among Parsis and Hindus but none greater or bettor 
than Mr. Oursetjoe Nusseruranjee Gama, and "Mx. DoBabho 7 
Framjoe Gama, Th^ literally lived the life of boneroleneo 
and intelUgeni charity — intelligent because it was as discnmi' 
noting as it was hberal. Nearly every good object had 
their heartiest sympatiij' and their purses were freely opened to 
almost all movoments calculated to benefit and improve the pubhe. 
The Parol Girls’ Schools have now an endowment of Bs 60,000, 
half of which was contributed by vanous members of this truly 
noble family alone. Brents are moving fast in these days and the 
present generation is apt to forgot what its predecessor did, in 
those times of rapidity of motion and rapidiiy of thought But the 
unbouaded generosity of the Gamas, their active sympathy for the 
welfare of their fellow creatures, and the spirit of progress, which 
formed the mamspnng of that sympathy, deserve to be made known 
to those living in the present or coming in the future. Mr. Oniaet- 
jee Nussorwanj'ee Gama, whoso recent death deprived Bombay of a 
life that was singularly noble and liberal, was, os I have eeid al- 
ready, the man, who propped up Mr. JDadabhai Nowrojoe and his 
friends when these first straggled hard in the cause of female edu- 
cation I have before me a copy of ‘ An Oration, ” delivered by 
3£r, Dodabtiai Naoroji on the occasion of the fnnerol service per* 
formed by a Breemasons’ Lodge ( to which Mr. Cursetjee N. Gama 
belonged ) in memory of the latter shortly after his death. That 
*‘Oration” ought to be placed in the hands of every young man. 
There you read how Mr. Gumetjee lived and worked to serve his 
countrymen— how enthnsiastioally and yet q^metly he took into his 
confidence the rising young men of the day, and spared not him- 
self in furthering the cause of social reform, which they espoused 
As Mr, Dadabhai has said there, at a time when the cause of 
female education was denounced by a considerable section of the 
Paxsi communily — when, to use Mr IJadabhai’s words, " the sdf- 
bondage in the higher ranks and the moral bondage in others was 
a barrier not easy to be overcome"— Mr. Cursetjee Gama cheered 
up the young champions of that cause, and gave them his 
counsri and his money, looking for no earthly reword in return 
la that generous and exemplary effort, he was heartily supported 
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by Ids lather and by his brother Dhunjaebhoy, hSx. Dosabhoy 
Framjee Oama, who is still liring, was the man, who in the days 
ol Ids prosperity, gave several thousands a year through Mr. Sorab- 
jee Shapoorjee Bengalee for the use of girls’ schools and other 
objects of public charity. The bast feature of that charity, which 
knew to give and when to give, was that it not only did not seek 
publicity but made it a sacred condition of its gifts that the name 
of the giver should remain a close secret. Silently he gave his 
support and Bombay for years did not know it, until Mr, 
Sorabjee some years ago, felt it his duty at a public meet- 
ing to acknowledge his liberal gifts. Nor was his generosity 
confined to Parsis alone. So catholic was his sympathy that 
onoe he sent through Mr. Sorabjee a respectable sum of money 
to the late Mr. Karsandas Muljee, when the self-sacrificing devo- 
tion, with which the latter had laboured hard to promote the cause 
of social reform among Guzerati Hindus, subjected him to persecu- 
tion and made him helpless. Mr. Karsandas to the day of his' 
death did not know from whom the money came. Fortune has now 
ceased to smile upon immortal ” Dosabhoy, but even in adversity 
he is what he was xn prosperiiy — as warm as ever in a good cause, 
«rejooing in hope, patient in tribulation.” This is a character for 
study and imitation— a character, that shows humanity in its 
highest and best form, ever ready to sacrifice itself to the cause of 
mankind, in prosperity serving most ardently its fellow-creatures, in 
adversity standing firm and fearless to brave it, and always carry- 
ing with it an equal temper, a feeling heart, and a most charitable 
disposition. 

An Hidian Oarlyle is not likely to find a worthier hero for 
worship than Mr. Dosabhoy Oama, — 

man that fortune’s buffets and rewards has taken with 
equal thanks. ’ 

Next to female education, I ascribe the social progress of the Parsis 
to the attempts made by the earlier generation of the educated mem- 
ber of that community to cfiffuse knowledge by means of tracts and 
publications and through the Press. The first effort in this direo- 
' tion,so far as I remember, was made by Mr. Nowrojee Furdoonjee. 
In 1840, he started a periodical in Guzerati, which was called 
the Vidya Sagara. After it came the Jagatmitra, a periodical 
21 
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a]so jn Guzotttiii; sfcoriod ixt 1850 by Mr. Sorabjcc Sbapool^ 
jeo Bongaloo, TIio second, like the first, dealt with ques- 
tions of social and litoraty interest, and both in their time hdped 
to diSnsc knowledge among the people and to accostom them slow- 
ly to the now and more advanced ideas of the time. In 1861 thb 
Dnyan Prosarak Mandali, a vemacnlar branch of the Stadents' 
Literary and Scientific Society, commenced to publish in the shape 
of pamphlets ossays read at its meetings. But there was yet a 
need for a periodical, specially adapted for females and this need 
was aupphed for the first time in 1857, wlien the Strihodh or the 
^'Instructor of Women’' was started. This again was due to Mr. 
Dosabhoy Pramjeo Oama’s active sympathy for female education 
and advancement. In fact the magazine was started under his 
patronage. To attract readers and place it mthin the reach of 
all, its annual subscription was kept so low as one rupee. At the 
yeiy beginning, its subscribe] s numbered 1000 ; bub the cost of 
printing and illustrations being in those days very expensive it for 
years resulted in a loss \ .and this loss was borne entirely by Mr. 
Dosab^ oy. To the educated youths of the time he gave encourage- 
ment and thus the magazine was kept up I may mention here 
Mr. Banabhai Haridas, now a Judge of tiio Bigb Court, was for 
some time its editorond, 1 believe, Mr. SorabjeojBhapoorjee Bengalee 
and some other rising reformers of the day freqnentiy contributed to 
its columns. And it must be said to their credit that, with Mr. Dosa- 
bhoy Pramjee Gama presiding over their energies like a guardian 
angel, they made the Stribodh a useful and inteiesting magazine 
— liked and welcomed by the ladies for whom it was spedally in- 
tended, Thus it rendered yeoman's service to the cause of female 
odhoation at a time when there was pressing need for such service. 
But a more potent influence for good in the direction of social re- 
form was exercised by the Rmt Chftar. To this paper the Parsia 
are very highly indebted for its staunch and continued advocacy 
of liberal and enlightened ideas. It was started by Mr DBdabha£ 
Nowrojeoin 1861 He conducted it for sometime as an unpaid 
editor, and the loss, in which it resulted for some years after it was 
started, was home by Mr. Onrsetjeo Husserwanjee Oama, Anotiier 
interesting fact, which I think it necessary to mention, is that Mr. 

E. Kama, the well-known Oriental scholar, sect printing papers 
for the'joumhUrom England at his own expense for some ye'ars 
AS»r Mr. Dadabhai, a relative of his edited the papet. Then it 
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was condactod by Mr. Jehangtir Burjorjee Vacha, who was suc- 
ceeded on the editonal chair in 1858 by Mr. Sorabjee Shapoorjee 
Bengalee. When some time after Mr. Sorabjee retired from the 
editorship, it was taken np by the late Mr.Karsandas hlolji and Mr. 
Jehanghir Burjorjee Vacha, who were, about twenty years ago, 
succeeded by Mr. K. N. ]Iabrajee,its present Editor. Now, the point 
to remember about this paper is that from 1851 to 1858 it dealt al- 
most exclnsirely with religious, social, and domestic questions, re- 
lating to Parsis and sometimes to Gktjarati Hindus, and it was 
only very rarely that political topics found any place in its 
columns. And this afiords another proof of what I have undertaken 
to show in these communications — ^namely, that the earlier genera- 
tion of educated natives did more for rehgious, social and domestic, 
reform than the present generation is doing. 

Two other institutions, winch have materially helped the cause 
of social reform among the Parsis, remain to be noticed. They 
are, furstly, the Pars! Law Association, and, secondly, the Bahna- 
mse Mazdiashna or the Beligicns Beform Association. I shall not 
say much about thrae, for ample information is given about both in 
Mr. Dosabhoy Pramjee’s "History of the Parsis.” The first, i. e. the 
Parsi Law Association, was estabhshod at a public meeting of 
the Parsis hold on the 20th of August 1855 ; and here a^ain the 
moving spirit was Mr. Nowrojee Eurdoonjee He and Mr. Sorab- 
joe Shapoorjee Bengalee worked as Honorary Secretaries of the 
Association during the ten years when it was in existence. Its 
object was to secure for the Parsis in the Presidency towns and 
the Mofussil a uniform law relating to inheritance and the marital 
contract, and to raise the legal status of Parsi women. Most of 
the old Parsis looked upon it with no kindly feelings ; some even 
opposed the attempt to ask for a law against bigamy and other 
similar practices which had found their way into the Parsi commu- 
nily. But no amount of opposition or prejudice could discourage 
the indomitable Mr. Nowrojee. He had a will and a courage of 
his own and he stuck to his object like a leech — ^working steadily 
and getting others to work with him for the accomplishment of 
that object. And it was fortunate that in such men as Mr. T^am- 
jea Nusserwanjee Patel he found active sympathisers and support- 
ers, whose co-operation and counsel were of immense use to the 
straggling young reformers. After several years of patient and 
steady indastiiy— a Oriod of dif^culties and an^eties to the young 
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workors— ILoy at last sucooodod in inducing Gnvornment to giyo 
tijo Pams a special law of xnhoritanco and diTorcc; snitod to the 
changing conditions of thoir social progress. WoUj you hear now 
a good deal about ^bnfant marriage and enforced widowhood” in 
connection with Hindu society. Some say— Legislate against 
these evils ; while others cry — Beware how you meddle with the 
social constitution of a conservative people. Bigamy was allow- 
ed among the Parsis before 1865 and not without some oppo- 
sition was a legal ban put upon it that year. I would advise 
the Hindu reformer to make a note of this fact and to work 
in the spirit, which actuated Mr. Nowrojee Furdoonjee and 
Mr. Sorabjee Shapoorjeo Bengalee in connection with the Paisi 
Law Association Public opinion may be against yon to-day and 
it is invariably so when you try to disturb a long established 
usage ; but if the custom, against which you seek for legislative 
action, is inherently bad — which all allow to be the case as regards 
the system of infant marriages prevailing in Indio — and if the 
principle, for which you are contending, is inherently good, be sure 
the best way of silencing your amiable and patrioMo <<Let Alones” 
and of worrying the Government into action is to sit to woik with 
the doggedness and industiy of Mr. Nowroj'ee Furdoonjee and not 
to give way until you have gmned your point. * Bemember well 
that the agitation for special laws for Faisis, suited to their ad- 
vancing conditions, lasted from 1832 to 1865 As I have said al- 
ready, it had at drst only a few sympathisers and supporters 5 and 
yet it succeeded in the end, because its apostles, if I may so call 
those who led it, did not give way until it was able to fulfil its 
ends. As to the Bahnamse Mozdiashna or the Behgious Beform 
Association of the Parsis, started in the year 1853, its organiza- 
tion was also due mainly to Mr. Nowroojee Furdonjee and Mr. 
Sorabjee Shapoorjee Bengalee. The former began as its President^ 
the latter as its Secretary. It r^resented the rising young men 
of the day and naturally it met with opposition at the beginning 
At>f>tW body, hostile to it, was organized to counteract its in- 
flnfmnaa Hovertheless the Bahnames flourished and it has been a 
valuable instrument of religious reform among the Parsis, Beligi- 
ous progress is always slow eveiywhere but the Bahnamse has sne- 
ceeded to the extent of reforming certain customs — ^those, particu- 
larly, which relate to marriage and death ceremonies. Another 
effort in the direction of religious reform^ made by the earlier gene- 
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ration of educated Farsis, was the founding of a College for the 
education of Farsi priests. . The late Mr. Buslumjeo J amseljee J ee- 
jeebhoy most actively supported this object, towards which was 
started in 1863 the Sir Jantsetjee Jeejeehhoif Zartnshti Madtessa 
with Mr. Sorabjee Shapoorjeo Bengalee as its Honorary Superin- 
tendent. The Madressa, however, has not been a success, owing 
solely to the traditional respect, which the Farsi priesthood are 
accustomed to pay to ignorance. 

I must confess that among the present generation of educated 
Farsis, there is a lurking tendency to be indifEerent to religious 
questions The religion of Zoroaster was pure monotheism and 
Mr. Dosabhoy Framjee in his “ History of the Farsis ’’ has pointed 
out its excellences. Surely an ancient religion like this and one 
professed by a community, whose watchword is progress, deserves 
to be cared for and developed. No community can live without 
religion and I was delighted when I read the other day that an 
educated Farsee priest had come forward to lecture to the public 
on the principles of Zoroastrianism. Mr. Kabrajee, the Editor 
of East Goftar, who has made his mark as a somal reformer and 
under whom that paper has fully maintained its reputation as an 
advocate of enlightened ideas, deals in its columns with religious, 
and social questions and this is an example which the rising gene- 
ration ought not to be slow to follow. 

I must now bnng my remarks on rehgions and social lefoim 
among the Farsis to a close ; and I trust I have succeeded in show- 
ing that it is to the attention and the energy, devoted by the 
earlier generation of educated Farsis, to questions relating to that 
reform that their community owes its present position as an ad- 
vanced and enlightened people In speaking of that generation, 
what most strikes you is the wonderful capacity for work and the 
many-sided activities, which distinguished most of those, who re- 
presented it. It is surpnsing bow, in the midst of their ordinary 
business, they found time to devote themselves to public interests. 
For instance, Mr.Dadabhal Naoroji had his work at the College and 
yet you see how many institutions owe their oii^n to him and those 
who worked with him — the Students’ Sodely, the Bnyan Prasarak, 
the Bombay Association, the Eahnamse Mazdiashna, the Irani 
Fund, the Hasrat Shala, and the G-irls’ Schools. Mr. Nowrojee 
was a Translator at the High Court and as Secretary of the Bom- 
bay Association he had much to do. Nevertheless, his mind and 
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lii& enorgios were nol conOnod to his profession or politics bnt trere 
AS onfchasinsUoally dorotod to tho social and roligious interests of 
his people. As 1 vt'ritc, tho rceollootion comes over me of the 
time, when after n day’s hard work at the Court, he used to sit 
till after mid-night, irith a clerk by his side, dictating to the latter 
rephos to adverse critics of social and religious reform. Few could 
equal Ids industry and his tenacity — two qualities, which even ad- 
vanced age has not been able to knock out of him As a social ro- 
foriuor, he ranks very high indeed and tho Farsi commumty can- 
not point to u bettor and nobler example of such patience and per- 
sovoranco under difficulties as ho showed in all he imdortook. Hr* 
Sorabrjee Sbapoorjeo Bengalee had as a business man his day-time, 
during tlio penod of ivMch I spoak, fuUy occupied he being then 
mainly dependent for his liimg on his work, and yet for years to- 
gether you found 1dm zealously working in oonnoction with girls’ 
schools, the Beligions and the Law Associarion, and at night get- 
ting through his share of the arbelos for the Jatfaimitta, tho Stu- 
bodA, and tho Mast Go/tar, 1 could go on multiplying other ins- 
tances of this type of oharacter, which laid the foundations of 
that social progress, which so prondnenidy distinguishes the Parais 
at this day. But I have shown and said enough for tho purpose 
ivith which I started. It is such typo of charaetor that advances 
human happiness and multiplies human comforts ; and as such, 
tho examples I hare laid before my readers ought to bo copied by 
your present and future gonorattons. In my next commnnioation 
I propose to doal with religious and social reform among the 
Bindus, 



Addresses to Students. 


THE RBSPONSIBIUTIBS OP STUDENTS. 


( Under the auspices of the Wihon College fAterary Society, 1886. ) 

I have annouiiced my subject to be '^Our Students and their 
BesponsibiliUes ” Perhaps some of my young friends here will 
say that it is difficult to understand what I mean br proposing to 
deal with the responsibilities of young men, who are not called 
upon yet to tak^ any part in the various activities of the world, 
and whose responsibilities caimot be ejected to extend beyond 
their studies and their examinations. They may suppose that as 
lonfg as a young man is a young man, and as long as a student is a 
student, he is not expected to do more than this — to mind his own 
studies, to attend his school or college regularly, to pass his exami- 
naiaons creditably, and to behave like a good, industrious and mo- 
dest young man. These undoubtedly are the students’ responsibili- 
ties ; but they are not all The responsibilities which I have just 
now mentioned force themselves upon your attention every day and 
almost eveiy hour 5 every school-boy knows them and is daily re- 
minded of them. And it is because they force themselves on your 
attention every day that I do not mean to dwell upon them here 
I wish to speak of other and higher responsibilities, which are not 
so often felt and realised as they ought to be, but which you 
should not ignore, inasmuch as on them depends the whole of your 
and your eoimtiy’s future. Those responsibilities, if properly rea- 
lised, would teach you, in short, this — that your present life as 
students is a life of probation and preparation ; that as yon sow 
now, so you and your ooxmtiy will reap in future ; and that you 
must, therefore, from now begin and try your best to lay the founda- 
tion of a good individual character, which shall prove the basis 
of a true national character — that you must, in short learn to be- 
come men in the highest, beat and noblest acceptance of the term. 

It is often said (and there is a great deal of truth and force 
in the observation) that India has a great and mighty future 
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bofoM hot When vro find that this country at one time occU- 
piod a high rank among tlio civilized nationa of the ancient world ; 
that when it was at the height of its glory it developed to a state of 
porfcction its own htoraturo and some of its own arts ; that then, 
owing to various causes, its progross all of a sudden stopped and 
it fell a jiroy to tho attacks of ruder nations ; that each of those 
nations who ruled it, was weighed in the balance, found wanting 
and sot aside ; and then Providence consigned it to England's more 
methodical and more civilized rule. When I find that my people, 
rich at one time in their intellectual and religions achievements and 


showing oven in thoir present fallen condition some of tho traces of 
their old intellectual vitality, have been brought in close contact 
with a nation, whoso Mstoiy, though more modem than ours, has 
boon a history of steady and careful progress, — when I find all 
this, I can hardly fail to bo impressed by what I regard os the 
grandost, because the most striking, historical fact of the age in 
which we live-grander certainly than that the world has yet 
witnessed. I perceive in that fact the finger of God working in 
an inscrutable way to raise and to elevate my fallen country, and 
to once more make it with the aid of England, the help-mate of 
civihzation and of progress Every force at work in our midst— 
every renovating agency that the Enghshman has brought with 
him to this country points to one thing more than to any other, 
and it is this : that this ancient land of on ancient people has a 


great future before it And if you asfc mo Upon what does that 
future specially rest ? I answer that it rests not so much upon our 
present political reformers, not so much upon our present social re- 
formers, not so much upon our present religions reformers as upon 
those who will be hereafter called upon to be the masters of that fu- 
ture. And Who else are the mosters of India’s future but the large 
xii^mbnya of joung men who are now attending our schools and 
colleges,— those, I say, the bright and beaming faces of some 
whom I see before me ? Here are the trustees of the country s fo- 
ture > It is the students of the present generation who will ho the 
men of the coming generation, and if you would have that future 
made a future of greatness and glory, yoar first duty is to 
the students for the future that awaits them, by infusing into their 
minds those ideas, by inspiring them with those principle and 
endowing them with those qualities which alone will enable them 

to mn-kft that future which it ought to be. 


t 
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'Wltat, is the first idea which oaght to be strongly im- 
Ifianted in the minds of those with whom so greatly rests the 
fntare of this oonntry ? It is this, that their educatim is intended, 
not for the purpose solely of enabling them to earn their own bread, 
to seek their own comforts, and to make themselves and their families 
happy • but that it is also intended to prepare them for higher, 
nobler and purer ends — ^for enabling them to fight what the present 
Poet Laureate of England calls the healthy “breezy battle*’ of life 
— for enabhng them to dare do all that doss become a man — ^for, 
in short, fitting them to be the true leaders and guides, not the 
slavish followers, applause-seekers and populanty-hunters, of their 
people. 

Elnowledge, it is said, is power, and it is power bicause it en- 
ables him Who possesses it to rule and guide the world 'Where 
knowledge does not aspire greatly, where it d 'es no more than 
help and enable the man who possesses it to seek his own happiness 
and rest contented when he has succeeded in earning his own bread 
and pursued his own selfish ends, regarding himself as the centre 
of all his thoughts and actions, — ^there knowledge ceases to be 
power, because it fails to raise its possessor above the level of the 
lower orders of the animal creation. Even beasts and birds know 
how to earn their own bread and seek their own happiness. Put 
what distinguishes man from beasts and birds is that he has reason 
and capacities which he can use so as to make others than himself 
happy, that he can me those capacities for the elevation and rege- 
neration of mankind in general and his own people in particular, 
“What is man” asks Shakespeare, “if his chief work and market 
of his time be put to fee and sleep ? ’ To those whose thoughts 
and whose aspirations do not go beyond their own seifs, who think 
the sole aim of life is to seek their own pleasure and their own hap- 
piness, that holy teaching of Jesus Christ’a “Take no thought, 
saying, What shall we eat ? or, What shall we drink ® or, Where- 
withal shall we be clothed f *’ Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness ; and all these things shall he added unto 
yon this holiest of holy teachings may seem to have no meaning 
in it. and may strike as the teaching of one who took no account 
of the realities and the daily necessities of the world, and who 
spoke and acted like a dreaming enthusiast. But if we esamine 
this teaching by the light of those lessons which History teaches — 
and History is our surest and safest guide in snob matters — ^if we 
22 



esamine tlia( teacliing by fibe bdp of tboso Ures wbidh f otm dia 
soul of all gooi biography, wa shall find that a nation's greatness, 
and a nation's prosperity hare rrsnlted from and depended upon, 
not a man of selfish ends, not upon the man nrho earned his own 
bread and bred cuntenttd with soeking his own happiness ; bnt 
npm those iieroio oharaoters who thought less of themseLres and 
moro of their country, and who devoted thmr lives, thmr talents 
and their energies to the service of their people. !t!ake away these 
characters and their deeds from the pages of History, which yon 
dsily r^d and which yon daily admire. Then what remains of 
History at all P History then becomes a perfect blank. It has 
little to tell ; still less to teaoh. And if countries that hare be- 
come great and pro'perous owe tboir greatness and theirprosperily 
to the self-denying labours of the men, who thought less of them- 
selves and more of others, who bred, worked, and aye, even died 
for their country, is not theirs the character which ought to be 
developed in himself by eveiy student, is not tbeixs the example, 
which ought to fire the ambition, kindle flie son! and rouse the 


energies of every young man ? 

This, then, is the firat idea which ought to be firmly implant- 
■ed in your minds and winch ought to inspire yon in all you think 
and dv) from now — the idea that your ednoation is intended, not 
merely for the purpose of enabling you to earn your own broad and 
seek your own Jiapplness ; but also for the purpose of enabhng you 
to devote yoursolTes to the service of your country. In order that 
the idea may become the leading and the guiding principle of your 
lives in future — in order that that idea may bsoome a part of your 
nature and animate oil your actions when you will be called npon 
to play your part ia the world as men— it is necessary that you 

should from now learn to acquire those quahties of the head and 

the heart, which, and which alone, form the soul and the basis of 
true patriotism. 

Towards this end, your firal^ your greatest and your present 
rssponsibihty w to form aod to acquire what I shall cafl a high 
oonceplaon or a high ideal of Duty. Life, it has be® July smd, 
is Duty, and itssoms to mo all worldly wisdom of the highest 
character was summed up by the poet in hie two eapressivo lines, 


in which he said 

« I slept and dreamt that life was Beauty 
X woke end found thftt life wm 33uly« 
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Yes, Life is duty. It means doing. There is a lugh purpose 
in it — something serious about it. It is not giren to man that it 
may be wasted or that it majr be trided with. It is given to him 
that he may do something that will endure, and nothing endures 
BO much as a good deed done for the public good. We live that 
others may five. A high ideal of Duty, in short, is a high ideal of 
life. And what is a high ideal of life P 

I shall explain what is meant by a high ideal of life. I could 
give yon now in one sentence what I mean by it; but it is neces- 
sary that I should make some observaiaons before-hand and prepare 
yon for what I regard as a correct definition of a high ideal of life 
or a high ideal of duty. There are three ideas involved in it. 
The first idea is this : A man whose ideal of life or duty is high 
realises, in the first place, that he is born, not for himsdf solely 
but for others — ^not only for his fauuly but also for his country. 
Life cannot go on unless men felt one anotharis value and worked 
for one another. For the most tnfiing thing wo depend on others. 
Tho moment we are born we begin to depend on others. Nature 
herself teaches us this 1 'sson. A man whose conception of life is 
high realises the value of this lesson in its entirety. He regards 
himself as one to whom life has beau given that ho may serve 
others and make them happy He feels that the geometrical 
axiom that the greater can include the less, but not the less the 
greater, applies to all the pursuits of man and all the duties of life. 
He remembers that he is bat one of hiS countrymen, and that if he 
serve them, he serves himself, because ho is one of them. Whore 
the higher end predominates, the lower end follows ; but where 
the lower end takes the place of the higher, the higher is apt bo 
be ignored. Where a man serves himself and Ms family ha serves 
none else; hut where he serves his countrymen he s-rves others 
and also himself and his family, for they are inuladad in the former. 
TMs then is the first idea involved in what I have called a Mgli 
ideal of Life or Duty. 

A high conception of Duty does not, however, mean merely 
that you are to serve your feilowmen. It impl.es something more ; 
it means-and this is a very important thing— it means that; you must 
serve the country, not blindly, not thoughtlessly, not foolishly but 
wisely and well There are two ways of serving a country as there 
are two ways of serving a man. If you areinterosted in a man, if yon 
are really ^ welfare~-'if you sincerely love Mm imd if you 
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eincoroly wish that ho should prospor, what is tho course which you 
will, i£ you are a wise and far-sighted friond, think it best for his 
good to adopt Oortaiuly this, that yon will ascortain what the 
failings of the man are . you will not flatter him ; you will not let 
him rnu away with Uio idoa that hois perfect; hat on the con- 
trol y you will do jnur best to inform him of his shortoomings, you 
Will try your utmost to guide him in tho ways of wisdom, and <to 
oorroot his failings In otiior words, you will make him see hiiA- 
solf as others see him. Again, what is the best adriee which is 
genorally given to a man who wants to bo great ? Do wo not tell 
him to remember the lesson * — ^‘'Man, Icnow tbyself,” W-e tell 
him not to regard himself as perfect ; to remember that his pro- 
gress can uovor bo oompleto, and that lio has something to leoin 
every day from everj'body , and he should bo oousoious of his own 
defects. We ask him to bear in mind Oowper’s woll-lcnoivn ond 
oft-(][uoted linos. 

" Knowledge is proud that he Icnows so much. 

Wisdom 18 humblfl that he knows no more.” 


Who is that we generally admire and respect — ^the man who 
thinks himself to bo so wise that ho has nothing to learn and no 
improvement to make, or the man, who, like great Newton, fools that 
ho has yet to lourn a groat deal more than he has learnt ® Oortain- 
ly the latter Now, what is true of individuals is also tiuo of 
nations ; for, after all, what is a nation but a collection of indi- 
viduals i» If self-knowledge is valuable to a man, it is also valu- 
able to a nation. If a man is apt to be degraded and demoralized 
by the idea that he is perfect, that ho has nothing more to learn, 
that his progress is complete, and that ho has no f^in^a 
ooautryis also apt to bo demoraUsed by the same idea. Tho 

moment a people begin to think that they are perfect and have 

made aU the progress they should make, they prepare 
their own downfall Just as a man is apt to be spodb by bhnd love 
and admiration, by foolish flattery and J 

country is apt to be spoilt fay blind and thoughtleas patriotism 
by a false sense of duty. That man does not serve his co^^y ^ 
or wisely, who flatters it With the notion that it is perfect, tha 
It has nShiag further to learu. and that all it lias to do is to re- 
gard Itself as a country without any S 

on the other ha»d, A^ho has n b^h conception of Duty, wiU direct 
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bis attention more to ‘the failings and shortcomings of bis country >- 
men than to their merits, ^vithout, of course, ignoring the latter— he 
vnll teach them to know themselres, he will seriously consider both 
what ts and whnt ought to Ae, and will not fear to acknowledge a 
fault which is a national fault, and to do all he can to set it right. 
And in this consists true patnotism— a truly high ideal of Duty. 
A French writer, ( the Rev, Father Didon on “ The Germans ” ) 
who has written a book on the Germans, in which he examines tho 
causes which hare made the latter a great nation, and led to 
the deterioration of his oivn people — the French — begins bis 
book thus — 

‘*X endeavour to judge my own country without dattery and 
without self-deception. Passionately loving France, 1 wish to 
Serve her dispassionately ’’ This pithily expresses the second idea 
involved in a high ideal of Duty, which means that you are not 
only to serve your country but to do it dtippisioiiaielg — ^you should 
serve it, not like a bhnd patriot who flatters his countrymen and hates 
those who point out tbeir shortcomings, but like a true patriot, who, 
because, he loves his country, desires to know its failings and 
invites criticism. The French writer I have referred to also says* — 

“ I am opposed to short-sighted patriotism, moulded by ego- 
tism, rancour, and hate ” Tliat conception of Duty which sets 
before itself a high ideal, despises short-sighted patriotism, and 
takes its stand upon the noble principle of serving the country seii" 
onsly, thoughtfully and nobly, by becoming alive to the causes of 
its weakness and its fall. A high conception of Duty does not 
mean your countrymen, as some among us are telling them 

just now, tlmt we Hindus oi Parseesor Mohammedans have no right 
to be lectured by Europeans about our duties and our failings, be- 
cause when we were civilised the Europeans were barbarous. On 
the other hand, it consists in finding out senously why we that 
Were once great have now fallen, and why those that were once 
fallen have now become groat A high conception of Duty does 
not consist in telling the peojile to think themselves wise and per- 
fect, and to abhor and deride all change. It does not consist in 
practising deception upon them by ddluding them with the belief 
that all they hare 13 good The true man of Duty is he who will 
serve and judge his country dispassionately, who will serve it by 
tolling it in unmistakable language what its faults and failings are, 
who wiU do his best to impress upon his countrymen the great 
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trath that nutiions, like inimdttali, mnsi; know tbemielref before 
thej can bops to raise tbemselres The trae man of dafy is be who 
will serve bis country by speaking and seeking the tra& abont his 
conntryxaon, instead of trying to seek temporary popularity by 
flattering their prejudices and their supersritions. and ridiculing 
with them every one who dares toll them, because he loves them, 
tliat they are doomed if they do not and will not move with 
the times. 


I have so far placed before yon the ttoo idem, which are in* 
Tolved in what I have called a high conception and a high ideal of 
Duty. The first idea involved in the term is that toe are 1mm for 
the seroiee of our oMHtiy ; the second idea involved in it is that 
seroiee should he dispassionate and thoughtful. But that does not 
complete my definition of the term There is a third idea which 
is involTod in a high ideal of Duly. Just as a man may serve the 
country by fiattering its people j yet that is not true service • it 
must be dispasuonttie service, so a man may dispassionatdy servo 
the country but serve it so in one mattei alone. But a true and a 
high conception of Duty impliei dispassionately serving theoonntry 
as far as one can in such a way that a country will make progress 
in all those matters, on which its welfare, its greatnsss and its 
glory depend. A man whose oonooprion of Dufy is high 
will always remember that the happiness and prosperity, the 
morality and greatness of a men and of a nation depend 
on three things— on his or its governments, end rdipons 
faith. Man is not only a rntizen and the subject of his 
sovexkgn ; he is also a member of society 5 he is not onty a mem- 
ber of society, but, what is mor^ he is man, endowed with a con- 
science and withHgh moral power, “a breath of Heaven, as 
QarMe calls Mm. The laws and aixangements of his society, the 
oharaoter and doctrines of his religion, as much, if not more, fom 
Ms character, determine Ms temperament and influimce his life and 
hapmness,a 3 thelawaand statutes of Goverumont. As long as 
thesis such a thing as Government and as long as 
lul-s and as tong as Government is neoessaty, a man who is ruled 
by it is bound, t« ihejlrst place, to he loyal to it, and, in the semnd 
lace to do his best to see that the Government discharges ite funo- 

£ lXXdl. Aslong,agaui,astbereissnch at^ga, 

and as tons as society is necessary to keep men together, a 



iaents of sodefy are of suoli a character as to engender in its niem.« 
hers the spirit of enterpiize, morality and progress. As long, again, 
as Man is Man, responsible to a Higher Being, he is bound to see 
that his people respect God and walk in His ways. Men, in fact, 
are what their Government, their social laws, and their religions 
faith make them. AH these three should be of a high order and 
progressive character in order that men may be happy and progres- 
sire. If any one of those three is better and the other worse— if 
any one is progressive and the others re-aclionaiy men’s progress 
will not be complete. Suppose the Government concedes every* 
thing yon want ; of what use wiU that be if your society binds yon 
by laws, which keep you down while Government tries to move 
you up. It has been truly said by an English writer (Mr. John B. 
Gough): — ^'Yon cannot make a model man by putting him in a 
model house, you have got to elevate the man to the house, or he 
will bnng the house down to his levd. It must be by elevating 
the man that the work will be done.” Similarly, you may put men 
under the best of Governments you can have ; but if the men are 
not elevated to the level of the Government, they will bring the 
Government down to their level. So much as to the social laws. 
Now as to religion ; no nation can live without faith in God — 
without that sense of responsibiUty wMch comes of behef in the 
Almighty, It may have excellent political and social institutions, 
but if these are not based on and supported by a pure and enlight- 
ened rehgious faith, they will fall down and the nation will live in 
chaos. Men will know that they are brothers and are bound to 
work for one another only then when they realise that they are 
the children of One God who watches their action and shapes their 
destinies. What else is there but , religion to bind and keep men 
together. Human interests, you may say. It may be urged that 
as long as Nature tells us that men need the support, the sympa- 
thy and help of one another, they will be forced to love one an- 
other and hre together. But nature also teaches ns at the same 
time that self-interest rules man more than anything else ; and 
union, love and nationality, which are based on mere'self-interest, 
can never be lasting. If two men live together and , in peace 
merely because they cannot do without each other, they nill se- 
parate and quarrel the moment they find that there are matters 
in which they require no mutual support. Channing, a celebrat- 
ed American writer, truly observes that we should never forget 



snddonly the whole social fabric would quake, and with 
what a fearful crash it \vould' sink into hopeless ruin, were the 
ideas of a Supreme Being, of accountabloness and of a future He 
to bo utterly erased from evoiy mind.” Mark, again, this solemn 
teaching of tho same author— "Onea let me thoroughly belieTe 
tliat they are tiie work and sport of chance : that no superior in- 
tcUigenco concerns itself with human affairs ; that all their im> 
prorements pensli for ever at death ; that the weak hare no 
guardian and tho injured no avenger ; that there is no recompense 
for sacrifices to uprightness and the public good ; that an oa& 
is unheard in Heaven ; tliat secret crimes have no witness but the 
peipctrator 5 that human esastence hos no purpose and human mr- 
tue no nufaihng friend ; that this bnef hfe is everything to us 
and death is total, everlasting extinction — once let men thorough- 
ly abandon religion, and who can conceive or describe the extent 
of the desolation which would follow?” Do not suppose tliat 
there is no meaning and no truth in the saying, which we often 
meet ivithin the best books we road ; “Bighteousness oxalteth a 
nation ” If there is one thing which History liells us and iUnstrates 
more than any other it is this, that nations fell when their reh- 
gions notions become debased, and that soepticism and agnosticism 
have never led to national greatness— ay, to national existence, 
And what do our best historians say as the one great lesson taught 
by History ? Mr. Ukoude sums up that lesson in these words — 
«Tho moral law is written on the tablets of eternity. Justice 
and truth alone endure and live Bijnstioe and falsehood may be 
longlived, but doomsday came at last to them in French E^lo- 
lions and other terrible ways ” Carlyle, another histonan, i^an 
eloquent passage, observes —"Belief is great, li o-giving. e 
history of a nation becomes fruitful, soul-elevating, 
as'it believes.” And M. Tbiers, one of the wisest of French StotM- 
mto wrote;— ‘*A nation of believers is more ,j 

take great enterpriwa, and more heroic when oa e upon 

taiga, wHai Ma Ika tol a( kanumity, md whak la ' 

diikaiia tandaiieiea to taKroaao tkao anp^rasi j ^ 
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of ottoumnication on cavil and poUtiteal Uborty 
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one half of cmlizationi and their inflaence is only healthful if 
counter-balanced by Eehgion. Authority and Rererenee.” The 
French writer, to whose book on the Germans I referred a 
short whilo ago, writes: — ‘-For a people organisation means 
power and vitality ; whereas a want of organisation means weak- 
ness, somefdmes decay and death. In Germany all social forces, 
religion, science, army, f 3rtane, nobility seem so arranged as to 
ensure the greatness of the country.” Nations, then, are what 
their Government, their society, and their religion make them and 
heoce they are bound to interest themselves in and improve all 
three of them. Bi India particularly this fact should be most care- 
fully home in mind by those who seek to make this country great 
—by you, my younger countiymen in particular, who will be call- 
ed upon to do all you can to raise your motherland. By means of 
our political agitations, associations and activities we teach the 
people that they have something higher to hope for ; that they 
must learn to better their condition ; and that while loyally up- 
holding the Government they live under, they should point out its 
defects and thus seek their own welfare. But of what use will 
and can this advice be to our people, so long as those people are 
allowed to he taught and influenced hy their rdigion and by their 
caste to bo a nation of fatalists ? It is said of the English nation 
that whenever anything goes wrong, they at once ciy ont: — 
“What a shame In India, on the other hand, whenever any- 
thing goes wrong, the people are known to say: — “Can't help it. 
This is our fate.” The rehgioi^ faith of the people and the caste 
system have for agos taught them that they are the victims of 
Fate and are not the masters of their own cireumstances. It is 
this boUef that has ingrained itself in the national character and 
which has to be destroyed before you can expect the peo^e to be 
elevated. Fohtical activity,* political agitations are certainly 
good. They have their value and I do not for one moment mean 
to ignore their value. But what we do with one hand let us not 
undo with the other. Let not the principle of elevation .which ye 
try to infuse into our people by means of our political activities 
National Oongress, be allowed to be counteiacted by the prin- 
ciple of fatalism^ which our present social artaugement3.aud our 
present reiigious beliefs teach them. Let us reform and correct'the 
latter, so that our politioal activities may be helped and supported, 
iistead of bojag oppoa^ by them. That is, while we testi the 
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pcoj>letobopoKticallygroaii, lot'ns not forget to tdl themtiiat 
thoir religions and social ideas should be as aiuoh improved as 
thoir political ideas — that tho former should bo of an enhghtencd 
and olovatod character ei^ually ivith the latlor. 

I am now prepared to give you in ono sentence a definition of 
whab I have called a high ideal of Duty. From what I have said 
you havo, I daro say, observed that tliree ideas are involved in it. 
A high ideal of Duty imphos, Jirstly, cherishing tho conviction 
that you arc born, not for yourselves, but for your country ; second* 
hj, it imphes rendering sorvioe to your country dispassionately ; 
thirdly, rondoring that service dispassionately in all those matters, 
political, social and religious, on which tho country’s welfare and 
Xirogress essentially depend. Thus, then, I define a high ideal of 
Duty to consist in cherishing the conviction that each one of you 
is born to serve your country dispassionately so far as you can in 
political, social and religious matters so as to secure that countiy’s 
progress all alonq the line. 


You may ask — ^Why is it incumbent upon us to form from now 
such a lugh ideal of Dufy as I have defined and described and to learn 
to observe it in all wc do. 1 say, it is incumbentuponyou for this 
reason. You must remembor that your education is fitting you to 
occupy a leading position among our countrymen. As educated 
men and as enlightened members of your society, you will form 
what I shall call the mind of your people. And it has beon truly 
said that it is the mind which rules the world. Thore is an Italian 
proverb which says ; *‘He who reads rules.’’ What is meant by 
that 13 , that it 13 the man of education and onlightemuent who 
after really influences tlio world. The late Lord Beaconsfield, 
in ono of his speeches, observed • — •‘Instead of the strong arm, it 
is now the strong mind that is tho moving principle of society ; 
you have disenthroned Force and placed on her high seat 
..-.Intelligonce.” It is .no longer the man of wealth, 
no longer the man of strength, who rules, but it is the 
man of intellect. And hence it has been truly said that the edu- 
cated classes of a country are, in a sense, its true loadeiB and re- 
presentatives. Being the leading class which possesses, as it were 
Se mind of the nation, it is its duty to have in everything a high 
ideal for in proportion as tho ideal of the leadmg class is high, 
the ideal of the ordinary people , of the country— t. of tho 
massds— nto too. If the educated Natives havo a low con- 
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caption of Buty — ^if tJbeir ideal of Baty be no Hgber than thifr— 
"Eat, drink and be merry,” "Lot the country alone,” "Blindly lore 
the eonntiy” — the ideal of the lower classes will be of the lowest 
character possible. Bat if, on the other hand, the educated classes 
raise their ideal the cla&ses beneath them will insensibly learn by 
example to raise' theirs too, and thus thu national ideal of duty, 
i. B., the ideal of the ordinary class of men, will rise. You will be 
the exemplars of your countrymen, who will try to form their 
ideals by looking at yours. Hence, as educated men are the real 
representatives of a country — as they typify what is best in its 
mind — ^it is their solemn responsibility to liavo a very high ideal 
of duty. 

But It is not a high conception or a high ideal of Buty alone 
that will bo required of you when you outer the world A man 
may form in liis mind the highest of ideals ; ho may in theory 
hold that it is his duty to serve his country dispasbionatoly and 
heroically ; but in order that the country may really and substan- 
tially profit from his high ideal and conception of Buty, he must 
have the courage and the capacity to act up to that ideal. In 
other vfords liis high ideal must be supported and enforced by 
not mere thoughts but by deeds He must live up to his ideal 
faithfully. And that he may so live it is uocessary that he must 
develop in himself that quahty which goes by the name of moral 
courage. And what is moral courage ? It is defined to mean “ the 
courage to seek and speak the truth , the courage to bo just ; the 
courage to be honest ; the courage to resist temptation , the rmir- 
age to do one’s duty,” noral courage means this that a man wh o 
thinks and fools tliat a certain thing is right, stands by his opi- 
nions and convictions, adheres to them faithfully and unflinching- 
ly, looks to no public applause or favour, b ut does bis best to act 
up nobly and fearlessly to his principles When Christ Jesus 
preached to his disciples the groat truth — "Te shall be hated for 
my name’s sake. But there shall not an hair of your head perish. 
In your palienco possess ye your souls.” Ho preached to them the 
necessity of that courage, w'lich is the foundation of all true great- 
ness. In one of his sweet hymns. Tukaram, one of the saints 
whom India has produced and of whom India in general and Wes- 
tern India in particular must be proud, says "The world is very 
straugoly constituted. If you are religious, people say you are 
a fool ; if you are irreligious, they call you an atheist ; if you arc 
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virLtiouS) tboy say you aro not lit for the world ; if you arc vici- 
ous^ they call you a rascal ; if you zuany^ they say you have 
grown Worldly ; if you remain single, they say you are sdfish ; if 
you speak, they say you aro voluble ; if you are silent, they say 
you are proud. It is no use after all to set any great valuo on 
what the world says. The best and highest religion for man is to 
do his Duty and to do what he sinoersly believes to be right with- 
out fear or favour,” This is nwral courags. Moral courage is the 
soul, the life and the prop of Duty, and it is that, and that alone, 
which enables a man to seek the truth and to do good to mankind 
And it is necessary for you to have moral cow age to develop in you 
this precious virtue for this, if for no other reason, that you will 
be oocupj’ing a high position among your countrymen as educated 
men. Now we often hear it said that the duly of an educated man 
is to reflect and repi'esent public opinion. The tendency at present 
is for an educated man to allow himself to be guided by public 
sentiment. In the anxiety to become a lender, he fears to set 
himself in opposition to public opinion ; and instead of guiding it, 
allows himself often to be guided by it, JBut it seems to me that 
the duty of an educated man is not so much to r^resent as to 
form, guide and create public opinion. If he finds that the 
people are wrong In a certain matter, if he feels that hia oountry- 
men hold to a view or to a custom which is bad, then it is his 
duty to set them right. If he fails to do this, he ceases to make 
the right use of education. If those who receive light are not to 
shed that light over those who are in darkness, who is to do it ? 
If those who have received freely will not give freely, who is to 
guide the people ? And after aU the world owes its progress not to 
the educated men, who in their passion to be the leaders and 
fevouiites of their illiterate countrymen, pandered to their prejudi- 
ces, spoke like them and acted like them and were applauded by 
them j but by men, who set themselves in opposition to the pre- 
judices and views of the people, and preached ond practised what 
they believed to be right, heart within and G-od overhead When 
yon read history, when yon read poetry, when yon reod biography 
what are the characters which you admire most. P Do you admire 
. the men, who followed the people, who defended iheir prejndices 
* and superstitions and obtained a temporary populoiify 5 ox do you 
admire those, who, caring for no one’s favour but simply looking 
to Duly, set themselves to the unpopular work of reforming and 



oorroctiug the ways of their countrymen , those who, I say, were 
ridiculed, persecuted and killed by the men of their times ; but 
who nevertheless stood fast to their cause unwavering, spoke the 
truth, and at last by the mere force of their character vanquished 
their opponents and tiiumphod ? Why do you admire Luther, 
why do you admire Tukaram ? What is it that makes you revere 
the names, respect the lives, and worship and honour the memories 
of all those characters in history, who strove hard m their times 
to reform their people ? Surely this that, single-handed, they 
fought for Truth and endeavoured to create a better public opinion, 
instead of being guided by that which existed. There are among 
us just now a number of writers, who iling in the face of the social 
and religious reformers the fact that a majority of the people do 
not oaro for them and that public opinion is not on their side. 
They suppose that it is a great thing for a man to go amongst the 
people, to talk like them, to admire blindly with them thmr insti- 
tutions customs and beliefs, and to parade before others their in- 
fluence with those people. Hen may be admired by people and 
colled by them their leaders, because they follow their ways and 
flatter their customs. ISTothmgis easier than encouraging what 
people think is right and then speaking in praise of their onstoins. 
Such a course of conduct may bring you popularity for the time and 
raise you to the position of a leader ; but. after aU, such popula- 
riiy and such leadership are temporary There is no glory — ^no 
credit— in going amongst the people and seeking their applause by 
admiring with them all that they say and do, because the man 
who does so, though he may pass for a leader, is really a follower 
of the people who call him their leader. All the great reforms and 
changes of the world were due, not to the men who flattered the 
people of their times and courted their leadership by pandering to 
their blind prejudices and supporting their superstitions behefs, 
but by men, who, when they found public opinion to be wrong on 
any question, exerted themselves, in spite of the opposition of the 
very public whom they sought to reform, to correct that opinion, to 
be wrong on any question, exerted themselveB, in spite of the oppo- 
sition of the very public whom they sought to reform, to correct that 
opinion, to enlighten it and create a better, a more enlightened 
and a more healthy public opinion. The great changes of the 
world — all its great reforms — were effected by small minorities, 
which had majorities against them and which counted 
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amongst thorn men who had moral eourago aud wlio did not for 
a single moment oaro for tio applause and for the leadoisldp of 
thwr people. ^ Those writers and speakers who ridicule the present 
social and loligious reformers of Jndia because public opinion is 
now not on their side, forget this great lesson which history 
teaches. And what is a majority after all ? Hear what a German 
philosopher, Goethe, said “Nothing is more abhorrent to a 
reasonable man than an appeal to a majority, for it consists of a 
few strong men who lead, of knaves who temporise, of the feeble 
who are hangers-^on, and of the multitudo who follow ivithout the 
slightest idea of what thoy want ” Mr. Lily quotmg this remark 
of Goethe’s, in a recent number of the Foriniff/iflt/ Jimettf, 
makes the following observation, which I would earnestly com- 
mend to your careful attention — * As a matter of fact, the 
highest moral acts which the world has witnessed have been per- 
formed in the very teeth of an umformity of social disapprobation. 
A primary token of greatness in pubhc life is to be absolutely 
unswayed by the ardor ciiimn pram julentium. And pravity it is, 
as often as not, for which they clamour. Did Socrates, did iTesus 
Ohrist found themselves upon the public opimon of the 
communities in which they lived How often, alas is 
tliie forgotten ! If educated Natives would only realise this ’ 
The duty of an educated man is not to follow and to represent the 
public opinion of the country, but where it is wrong, to lead it and 
areata a better one inits place. There lies all gloiy and all greatness^ 
You, my young fiienda, ought to know from now that if you are to 
make your country great, you must stand up for Truth, and have 
moral courage. Do not aspire to be the blind leaders of the blmd, for 
. when the blind lead the blind both &11 into the ditch. Learn to 
be the true guides aud leaders of your people Oovet that leader- 
ship, which lustory pronounces to be real because it is immortal 
leadership, and which consists in telling the people courageously 
that they are wrong where they are wrong and in tiying to reform 
■ fell Am , That course may not bring you the applause of the men 
amongst whom you live, but all reformora Lave had to face unpopu- 
larity. It is only in the end that they won the day Hence is it 
that history often tolls as that the first becomes tiio last and 
ATifl the last becomes the first. Hence is it that men who aie hat 
ed by iieir contemporaries for advocating great reforms become in 
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tlie end iihe leaders of liheir people, and often the stone that has 
been rejected has become the head of the corner. 

Having endowed yourselves with moral courage, you must 
make it your ne:£t duty to acquire the virtue of self-reliance. Un- 
less you learn to rely on yourselves you will never be able to 
achieve anything great. Where men always look to others for 
hdp and will not put their own shoulders to the wheel, then they 
doom themelves to a miserable condition of life. Those people 
alone can become groat, who try to be self-reliant — who, remem- 
bering that their duty is to serve their country, courageously serve 
it without expecting others to do that service for them. In India 
the tendency is often for one man to expect another to do some- 
thing for tho country. Wo al ways busy ourselves with saying that 
l!£r. A. hasbeon doing nothing for Ms country. Mr. B. has not 
been properly using his education for the benefit of his people, and 
so on. The greatest of our national faults is that we are so apt 
to be dependant on others for help j and that we are so liable to 
be cowed down and depressed when anything goes wrong and 
when we are defeated. We lack the qualify of the English and 
the Germans, of whom it has been truly said that they tire an 
obstacle and never swerve from their aim because they are once or 
twice or repeatedly defeated. Ton, my young friends, who are to 
be tho masters of this country’s fature, ought to try md get rid of 
'' this national fault and from now learn to be self-reliant. I shall 
not dwell upon this point further, for it needs no special education; 
but if you ask what sorb of a boy I would admire, I would answer 
— I admire the boy, who fulfils the description of the brave English 
lad of tho past generations, given by an excellent newspaper of 
London — the Spedator — ^in its issue of tho 24th January 1885. I 
will read to you what that paper said. Oontraslang the English 
lads of the present generation with those of the past, the Spec- 
tator said. 

“The^ conceit of ability to conquer the world is gone away. 
The kind of lad, whom even middle-aged men remember, who 
seemed silly with hope, who had not dreamed that London could 
he 'stony-hearted’ ; who only wanted to be free and he would suc- 
ceed directly, to whom a suggestion of f ailarc appeared au insult 
and who was in Ms own eyes Mug of mrcomstances ; who would 
as we knew a lad to do, at 17 ask for mastership at a public school; 
or at 18, snbmit a book to a publisher, in full certainty of accept- 
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ancd ; wlio ^rould take tlio tram to Liverpool, without an intro- 
dttction and only 30 shillings; meaning to come back right— winch 
he did by the way after 40 years ^fight — ^is as extinct as the Dodo 
......There is plenty to hope for in the new generation ; but it lacks 

the old strength to dominate cireumstances . " 

Well, then, learn to regard yourselves as kings of circumstan* 
003. It is true tliat oircumstancoa often make the man ; but it is 
also true that man as often makes cireumstances. That being the 
case, the better plan in life is to work so as to create and influence 
ciroumstances and not to allow yourselves to be depressed by 
defeat or obstacles. Take courage ; be hopeful in all yon under- 
take, and act in a manly and sel&reliant spirit He who does so 
alone succeeds. Mon who advocated great reforms and undertook 
to make their people great began under tho greatest of difficulff es; 
but in the end they triumphed, because they had faith in their 
work, they had faith in ihsmsolves ; and they worked on in that 
faith without relying on others for help. A.ud hence is it that so 
often we are told — and told very truly—that faith can remove 
mountains. Bear this in mind, my young friends , and from now, 
when you arc young and can more easily acquire good habits than 
when you grow to be men, begin to acquire the habit of sdf- 
reliance. 

I have called your attention so far to what I conceive to be 
the throe highest responsibihties of our students. They ace, firstly, 
tho formation of high conception or ideal of Duty ; secondly, flie 
acquirement of the virtue of moral courage which is necessary to 
support that ideal in practical life ; Thirdly the requirement of the 
habit of sdf-rehanoe, which, again, is essential for the same reason 
that moral courage is necessary. I call these three highest responsi- 
bilities of our students, because they foStm the beginning and tho 
basis of all individual greatness ond life And notional greatness 
is, after all, the result of individual greatness. Unless tho oduoat- 
ed men of a country leam individually to fulfil these responsibi- 
lities, they will not be able to raise it to the rank of a prosperous, 
enlightened and devatod nation. Ton are often told that those 
people are entitled to be called great, among whom arts ond 
sendees prosper, and who show the highest development in pmnt 
of pSUtios and learning. But those that say so tell you only what is 
not the whole truth, for they mistake the effect for the oanse. Arts 
and smendes wiU prosper, ywir country will reach a high staga of 
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political and inielloctaal dcTelopmenl;, onl7 if those who can be the 
agents of such prosperity and derelopinent, t. e., such of its men as 
can think and as alone aie, therefore, able to lead it, will in the 
first plaoe cultivate those virtues and those hah ts which are neces- 
sary for the cultivation of arts and sciences, and all kinds of deve- 
lopment. Give a country, in the first place, a number of men, who 
will feol that they are born to serve it and raise it ; who will strive 
to reform it in all matters on which its progress d^ends ; who will 
adhere to their convictions steadfastly and courageously; and wiU 
work without relying on others — then it is that yon give it life, for 
when a country is full of such men it becomes prepared to cultivate 
all that is needed for its progress and prosperity — arts, sciences and 
everything. Good works m ike a country great ; and good works 
need good and patriotic man And who are entitled to be called 
good and patriotic but those who realise their real duty in life and 
discharge it With courage and self-reliance ? Some one has said 
<<Toll ms what the songs of a people are, and I shall tell you what 
their oharaeter is.’’ I have beard it also said : —'‘Tell me what 
the laws of a people are, and I shall tell you their character. ” 
But to me it see ns the best and most appropriate method of pat- 
ting it Is this : “Tell me what the ideal of duty which obtains 
among the educated classes of a countiy is and bow they observe 
that ideal in practice, and I will tell you their character. ” 

And now my young countrymen, yon, whom I have called the 
masters of my country’s future, let me, in conclusion, tell you that 
it has given me the greatest pleasure to appear hero to-night and 
to tell you what are your high st duties and responsibilitios. In 
all I have said I have endeavoured to impress upon you one fact, 
and that is that it is you, on whom the future of this countiy will 
especially depend. If you love, as I have no doubt you do love, 
that countiy— if you feel, as I have no doubt you do feel, for her— 
then, I say raise and elevate yourselves both intoUectnally and mo- 
rally, in or>ler that you may be able to raise and elevate her. Tiy to 
bo, in sh ‘n., men, before you aspire, as you ought to aspire, to be 
Statesmen. Form a lofty ideal of your Duty and learn to go through 
iife as men bom to carry out tbat ideal with moral courage on the 
one hand and self-reliance on tho other. And remember this, 
24 
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above everything else, that India, the country which has given 
you birth, and England, the land which is educating you, expect 
each one of you to do his duty. Say with the poet and'aet accord'* 
ingly 

<<Give unto me, made lowly wise, 

The Spirit of self-sacrifice; 

The confidence of Beason give 

And in the light of truth Thy Bondman let me five 
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' cog ' 

( Dndor the auspices of the Wilson College Literary Somfy, 1889 . ) 

[ Mr. N. Q, OhandaTarkar delivered at the Wikon College 
Hall the fourth lecture of the senes arranged by the Wilson 
College Literary Soeiely. There was a crowded audience and the 
subject of the lecture was ^-The Aims of Life." The Hon. Sir 
Baymond West, k. c. t. b., presided. ] 

The lecturer said if any one had come into the hall expect- 
ing that he (Mr. Ghandavarkar) was going to say that night that 
the principal aim of life was the seeking of Grovemment service, 
he was sure to be disappointed. ( Langhcer). 2fr. Ghandavarkar 
said he had chosen the subject because it arose out of the subject 
on **Tbe BesponsibiLties of Students,*' on which he had delivered 
an address some time ago in connection with the Wilson College 
Society. His object that night was simply to suggest to the 
younger portion of his audience how they ought to fight the battl^ 
of life on entering the world. They must hist get rid of the 
notion that life was an illusion. We had to get through life some- 
how. and we could not avoid it. And as we had to face it. the ques- 
tion was whether we sitould face it aspowerle-s and aimless beings, 
or with a b)lil front anl an er3;t eye. To face life as aimless beings 
Was to descend to the level of dumb-driven cattle. We must, 
therefore, face it like heroes and to do so we must have heroic 
aims. What these were was the next question. The first aim, it 
was generally said, was to earn one’s bread. This was not by any 
means the highest aim, but. nevertheless, it must be noticed first, 
because every man had first to provide for his material comforts 
and physical wants That aim cast npon ns tne dnfy of choosing 
a profession, and, having chosen it, we must stick to it with fide- 
lity and sb ady application. This is a commonplace truth, and 
hence re jnired a warning Some years ago. Sir Richard Garth, 
late Chief Jrastice of Calcutta, exhorted aa audience of young men 
to bear in miud that every one ought to regard his profession as if 
it were a jealous mistress, and as an illustration of that view he 
instanced the case of a yonng man who, while at college, was re- 



garded as a genius^ but who, when he was called j to the Bar, failed 
to make au^ lieadi merely beeause he trusted solely to his genius. 
Saab instances did show that in order to rise in one's profession, 
one must bend a little, and even the mo:.t gifted genius was bound 
to go through the drudgeiy and routine of his profession. But it 
did not follow from that, that we must devote ourstdres exclasively 
to our proftissi’in as if it were the sole aim of life. When a man 
devoted himself exolusivaly to his pnfession ho was apt to become 
of the earth, earthy, and narrow-minded He was apt to judge of 
everything in life, and of life itself, from the professional, i. a. the 
narrow point of view. For instance, they all remembered what 
Burke had said of the profession of law. That was a good and 
noble profession, but, with its goad points, it had also its bad 
points For instance, it brought one in cont ict with a good deal 
of the world's roguery (Laughter and cheers.) It taught one to 
make the worse appear the better cause — (Oiughter), — and a law- 
yer was apt to mistake skill in argument for truth These weak 
points were sure to priduoa their dem iralising eff sots on any one 
who almel at bsin ^ a la vyur anl noth ng more (Oh ers.) He was 
apt to sink into the notion thm the woild consisted of bub two 
classes of people— litigants an I lAivyars— (laugnter),— tho litigants 
existing for the lawyers and the lawy xs existing for money, (Re- 
newed laughter and cheers.) What was true of the profession of 
law was true of other p»'ofes8iona more or loss. An oxolusive de- 
votion to them was apt to make the mind run in one groove 
and develop one-sidedness of character, which was only another 
term for narrowness of mind. As Cardinal Newman had pointed 

oaf ^«They whose minds are possessed with some one object take 

exaggerated views of its importance, arefeverishin the pursuit of it, 
malm it the measure of things which are utterly foreign to it, and 
are startled and despond if it happens to fa 1 them. They are ever in 
alarm or in transport ” This de n -whaing tendency of excluave 
devotion to one's profession ought to be guarded agaimt The 
true way, therofoie, of looking at one's profession was to look upon 
it not as if it were a jealous mistress, but a faithful and loving 
wife, who, beonuso she loved her husband, allowed him to absent 
himself from her a little, well knowing that "short 
ur<-ea sweet return'' and that when after such short absonco he 

caL into her company, that company would be all 

iug, charming, and ennobling to him. (Hear, hear, and loud cheers.) 
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We are certainly bound to devote the greater portion of our 
time to our profession, but we should take care to master 
it rather than be mastered and enslaved by it. And this we 
could do by steady appUcation to it, on the one hand, and by a due 
regard to the other aims of hfe, on the other. This consideration led 
to the second aim of life, which was Intellectual Aim. As long as 
we dealt with man's physical and ptofessional wants and 
cares, we dealt with him as he was situated in a sphere not far re- 
moved from the lower orders of the animal creation, which had 
also physical wants to provide for. Sut the first step which raised 
us above brutes was the mind, on which the world’s weal or woe 
essentially depended, This nund should be developed, because on 
it depended much of the world’s happiness or misery. Eesides, we 
were living in an age when the civilized world was making rapid 
intellectual progress, and no one thought to lag behind in the race. 
We were living in an age of public opinion. Now public opinion 
was merely a collective view which a large number of indivi- 
duals called the people, took on any question. A majority of these 
people, called masses were, for want of knowledge, not able to 
take a bioad and liberal view of questions. The duly therefore, 
doubly rested on men who had received a hberal education to 
develop their intellectual faculties, and always go on developing 
them so as to keep their own minds above the level of the masses 
and assist in the formation, by means of their cultured minds, of a 
sound public opinion. A Universi^failed of its purpose if it did not 
teach those trained at it to go on learning all their lives and deve- 
loping their minds os if there was no end to its development and 
if by means of their increased and increasing culture they did 
not influence not only their own thoughts and lives, but 
also the thoughts and hves of those around them, ( Cheers ). 
Every one should, therefore, aim at being a man of culture. He 
should select some favourite subject for his study outside his pro- 
fessional studies, and ought to devote at least half an hour every 
day. The plea of want of time was useless. It was not want of 
time, but waste of time, that led men to grumble Even the 
busiest man ought to find by a skilful and methodical arrange- 
ment of his time half an hour for culture, Mx. John Morley went 
farther, and had suggested ten minutes a day for the purpose, and 
ten minutes conscientiously and regularly devoted could accom- 
pUsh a great deal. All that was wanted was faith in one- 
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self flud Tosolniiovi. Aixd lio^v iQuoli could {iccomplisb 

towards the fulfilment of the intellectual aim th^ could 
loam from tlie example of the man whose loss we had all moutned 
but eight months ago — tho late Bao Saheb V. N. MandlLk (Oheere ) 
That gentleman was once requested bj a sociefy to read 
a paper on an important sabjeot. He readily oomphed with 
tho request. Before he sat to his task a domestic incident oe- 
ourred wliich distracted Ms mind. It would hare unnerved a 
man of weaker resolution. But such was Mi Mondhk’s strength 
of puipoBo that he sot to Ms work, did it, and kept up his engage- 
ment. This was an example worthy of admiration and imitation. 
(Cheers.) With regard to the intelleotual aim, care must be taken 
against intelleotual exolusivoness. A life of thonghb ought to go 
in hand with a life of business ; otherwise it was useless and 
apt even to be mischierous. Most of the men of thought in ancient 
Greece and Borne were men who whi e soanng high in the 


inielleotnal regions, at the same time took care to mingle with the 
affairs of the World Hence the greatness of anment Rome 
and Greece. Most of England's intedectual mem were men who 
combined a life of thought with a life of action Such a combina- 
tion was necessary for the greatness of the country. While tho 
fatflnafffaiaT classes should keep their minds by their culture above 


the ordmaiy level, at the same fame they should take care that 
their ideas filtered down to the masses, and there was not a wide 
gap between the men of thought and the men of action India's 
misfortunes are due to this wide gap. In ancient India thaie was no 
lack of intelleotual growth and philosophical thought, but our phi- 
losophers and thinkers soared so high m the regions of specula- 
tion that they forgot tho world, detached themselves from it, pro- 

fessed contempt for it, and dwelt in the regions of theory The 

result was that the intelleotual class became an exiduslve caste as it 
^are-the men of thought and the men of business were separated 
from one another, and there was no sympathy and fellowsMp 
Stweenthetwo. What was the result? The men of though 
purely specnlafave and had not the corrective of the 

, ^ A deener and deeper into ignorance, because thought 

*“ 'f t ™ of m M. a a M 
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aim of life, wliicli was the Moral Aim. The moral element in man 
formed the second step which raised him above the brute creation. 
To the development of the body and of the mind there was a 
limit, but the moment we ascended higher and came to deal with 
man’s moral nature we came across a field where man was cap- 
able of working wonders and becoming perfect. Here the man of 
genius and the man of no genius, the man of wealth 
and the man of want, could stand as equals. It was not 
within the reach of all to become men of great talents, 
but it was within everybody’s reach to become men of 
pure lives and develop within himself the spirit of moral man- 
hood to perfection There was no limit to man’s capacity to be- 
come a perfectly moral being. That showed that, while God did 
not expect us to be men of genius, he did expect us to be virtuous 
men. It might be said that some men were vicious by nature; but 
that argument could be answered best by reminding them of an 
anecdote of Socrates, A physiognomist once visited Athens and 
pretended to tell men’s character by reading their faces. Socra- 
tes’ disciples, with a view to test the truthfulness of his science, 
asked him to look at Socrates’ face and tell his character. The 
physiognomist saw Socrates and said that his face showed he was 
a very vicious man. The disciples of Socrates laughed, but Socra- 
tes reminded them that what the physiognomist had said might be 
true, for he (Socrates) had been ^'vicious” by temperament, but 
had conquered his passions by the force of philosophy. This 
shows that every man if he willed could become morally perfect. 
But moraliiy had a basis, and its true basis was the spiritual ele- 
ment in man. The existence of this spiritual element some 
denied, but it should be remembered that modem free thought was 
gradually vor^ng in a direction favourable to tho cause of reli- 
gion. Atheism was now a dead force, if it had ever been a force 
at all. Agnosticism had taken its place, and the feature of this 
agnosticism was, that itadmitted that the world was guided by some 
power of which all that Agnostics could say was that they could 
know nothing about it. They called that power the unknowable. 
Agnosticism, again, did not deny the existence of the spiritual 
element in man. As Mr. John Morley had said on its behalf, 
sdence would have still to go back and find out a religion, for 
without religion neither men nor women could live. It was far 
from his intontion, said Mr. Ghandararkar, to plead the cause 



tlioro of iuy pariiotUnr roHgiom AH ho waniod to do \nis 
to romind Uiom o£ Uio fool, Miat ns man had a physical, montal, 
and moral, nnturo, so ho had aho' a spMUtual natnro, wluoh called 
for dovolopraoufc. Tlio tiuosUons, — Wnat arc wo ? Whence aro 
vro ? Aro ^v‘o to end hero or m a horoafter ? — were queshons of 
paramount and permanent interest to every one of ns, and 
forced themselves on ns every now and then. It should be 
man's aim in life to develop tins spirituahty ^vtthln lum, and hy 
to raise himself above this world by bringing his will into harmony 
with tho higher will of God These four aims of life — ^professional, 
intolloctunl, moral, ond spintnal — were personal aims, and no one 
was exempt from an obhgation to try to realise tliom Then he was 
said to become wortliy of his status as man. Then ho would feel 
that ns ho had personal aims, so also ho had pubhe aims. Ho 
would feel that ns ho lived in socioty it was his duty to interest 
himself in tlie woll-being of his follow-croaturos. This considera- 
tion led to tho divisions of pubhe aims into two — soeial and pohb- 
cal. Social aims meant a duo recognition of two principles and a 
conscious endeavour to act upon them. Tho first principle was 
tins, that a society was either progressive or retiogrossivo. In 
some histories they road of certain sooioties spoken of astabonoiy, 
but that term was a misnomer The law of progress was, whether 
for individunls or notions, that if they did not move onwards, they 
move backwards There was no such thing as standing still. 
Eveiy society was subject to either growth or decay The second 
principle was that tho contributors to this growth or decay were 
the individuals who composed tho society Each individual was a 
force, whether for good or onl, however poor ond humble he 
might be. A man might think that being an insignificant mem- 
ber of sooiaty his opinions and actions on the social customs of his 
time were of no oonsegnenoe j ba^ nevertheless, he was all the 
wlulo a force exerted on those around him. As Dr. Ohalmers 
put it, "Every man is a missionary no w and for ever, for good or 
evil, whether ho designs it or not". This ought to be well recog- 
nised; then we would feel that it was the duty of every one of iie 
to try to be a socialforce for the better The social aim therefore 
required that, recognising tho force of these considerations, every- 
ond of ns ought to try Ms best to remove social enls by precept 
and example. As to the political aim, Mr. Ohandavarkar s iid 
that it was not necessary for him there to say much about politics, 
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now thaii the days of the next National Congress were voiy near. 
All he would say about the political aim was that every educated 
man ought to loyally and honestly act the part of an interpreter 
between the rulers and the ruled This exhausted the list of the 
ftima of life. It was, some might say, a wide hst, and to reahso 
all these aima was too vast and difBcult for human nature. But if 
men had faith in themselves and recognised responsibilities as 
men, they could do sometlung towards the realization of these 
aims. They must start in life with determination to idealise the 
real and realise the ideal. They must have before them high 
ideals, the higher the better, and if they conscientiously endea- 
voured to reahse them, then, though they might not obtain aU they 
hoped for, yet they would rise higher and higher, and then ic was 
that it could be said of them tiiat they had hved to some purpose 
and made their hves sublime. When they had cultivated lugh 
ideals and acted up to them, then they could be said to have done 
wliat one of our best poets and j^saints said we should do : "We 
must all so live” said Bamdas, '^that when the body perished, our 
glory shall remain boliind.” (Loud and prolonged cheers. ) 
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( Address at the Piesidoney Colkge, Madias, 1S90.) 

Mr. Oliairman, Ladios and Gonfiemen, 

ITotlung has graiifisd mo mors than to find during^ my pro* 
sent visit to Madras that you are ahead of ua in Sombay in point 
of intolleotual achvit}'. I am not saying this by way of a con- 
voutional oomphmcnt paid to you in rotiim for tlie very kind and 
generous reception }’‘ou have accorded to me^ but I assure you it 
has struck me as a remarkable circumstance refiecting credit on 
you that your student classes here are not content with merely 
standing for their examinations^ but are learning to acqmre the 
spirit of union and organisation for tho improvement of their 
minds and morals. It is usual to speak of your Presidency as 
"benighted'^ and to suppose that it lags behind Oalcutta and 
Bombay in almost every respect But I do not think it is oor> 
reot to speak of this Presidency as ‘Tienighted”. Ton have here 
a Madras Unirarsiiy Union, formed with a new to promote as I 
gather from its programme, the spint of union among the students 
of the University of Madras, and afford facihties for their general 
oultnre and advancement. Ton have also another body called tho 
Freddency OoUege Historical Association ; and you have again, the 
Presidency Colleges Literary Society. I take these bodies of 
students as betokening a very noble effort on the part of the 
younger generation to learn the value of self-help and to promote 
the cause of union for the purpose of culture. In Bombay and 
Poona actiniy of this kind is almost absent. Our Elphinstone 
College, which is to Bombay what your Presidenoy College is to 
Madias, has no Union or Association of students attending it of 
the kind you have. There was some years ago an Elphinstone 
College Union, but no one hears of it now-— it is perhaps quite 
extinct. We have a graduates’ Association, but it too is not so 
very active in the direction of promoting culture as yon here are. 
There is a Wilson College Literary Somely and it has some hf e, 
but that is our only redeeming feature. Tho Deccan College 



XJuion of Pooua was heard some years ago but if my information 
be correct, Prof Selby, the Principal of the Deccan Oollegs, than 
whom a greater friend of the atadents it would be difficult to 
find, has had to give it up because he found it so difficult to get 
educated men to dehrer addresses or read papers before the Union. 
It is on this score that Associations started on our side of the 
country for objects similar to yours do not prosper. I am glad to 
find that you here labour under no such disadTantage. One often 
hears it said that our graduates on leaving the College and after 
taking their degree, lose all interest in hterary or philosophical or 
scientific subjects and lead indolent lives, so far as intellectual 
activify is concerned. Put Sodeties hke yours are, or at any rate 
ought to be, sernceable in drawing out of their seclusion educated 
natives and getting them to lecture you on subjects of interest. 
But the value of Societies such as yours hes, and ought to lie, in 
something of greater importance. I remember reading when I was 
myself a young student, the lectures delivered by the late Mr. 
John Bruce Norton at Pachaiyappah’s Institntion ; and one thing 
that particularly arrested my attention then was the warning he 
gave his young hearers against what he called the abases of Debat- 
ing Societies These Societies, he said, were calculated to demoralise 
students if they were merely looked upon as, and if they merely 
aimed at becoming so many nurseries of orators and pubhc speakers. 
Now I do not Wish by any means to discourage any student in 
cultivating the art of pubhc speaking It is an art which has its own 
value and in these days in particular it is necessary to cultivate it, 
for by means of it we are able to convey our thoughts and our con- 
victions to our fellow-beings. But after all what is called the gift 
of the gab and the eloquence of the tongue is only a means to an 
end, and even as a means it is but a very poor means if behind it 
there is not earnestness and determination of conviction and 
action not only to control but to in^ire it We all admire 
Enghshmon for the foremost place winch they have acquired 
among the civilized nations of the world. Now, those of you who 
have read Addison's Spectator perhaps remember how in one of his 
Essays he describes Enghshmen as a people wanting in the gifts 
of oratory and pubhc speaking. This may seem rather an exag- 
gerated statement, e^ecially when we have become familiar with 
the speechos of English orators hke Mr. Gladstone and the late 
Mr. Blight. But England's strength and greatness are duo not 
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so mueli to the power of speech possessed by Englishmen as to 
their power of action. Lord Cromer, more familarly known to ns 
as Sir Evelyn Baimg, in the after-dinner speech which he recent- 
ly made at Cairo, at the dinner given in honour of Sirdar Etohe- 
nor, nawated an anecdote which is worth bearing in min/i in thig 
connection. When ho was a sabaltem, Lord Cromer bought a 
copy of a book entitled, «JMilitary Speeches'' and he found the 
speeches made by the great Generals of all European countries 
except England, as to which all that the editor of the book ob- 
served was that there were no speeches of English Generals 
Morahsing on this, Lord Oiomor said that Enghshmen had won 
theirproudpositionmoreby action than by talk ; and that is a 
very pregnant remark And my object in referring to it here and 
giving it prominenea on this occasion is this that Societies such as 
yours ought to aim at making men of you— men who will go into 
the world as soldiers prepared to fight the battle of life with cool- 
ness, courage aud determination. 

Your first aim, then, ought to be to fill yoor minds with high 
ideals and prindplas of conduct. Your society is called a Literary 
Sodety and literary studies arc useful because, when rightly pursued, 
they give us a firm grasp of ideals aud theie is the valuable autho> 
rity of hlr. John Morley, himself one of the best of hteioiy men of 
the present age, for the sound observation that it is ideals which 
shape conduct Mr. Morley says . — *‘Tbe great noed, in the modem 
culture, which is sdontific in method, rabonahsbc in spint, and 
utilitarian in purpose is to find some efieotivo agency for cherishing 
within us the ideals. That is the business and function of litera- 
ture. Literature alone will not make a good dtizen ; it will no^ 
make a good man. It la life that is the great educator. But the 
parcel of books, if they are well-chosen, reconcile ns to this disd- 
pline ; they inteiprol to us virtue and justice ; they awaken witli- 
in us the diviner mind and muse ns to a consciousness of what is 
best in others and ourselves." Another equally valuablo authority 
is that of the late Caidinol Newman, who says that hteratnre is 
Han’s history— “It is his life and remains and the late Hatthew 

A'winlil says, literature humanises knowledge, because it broadens 
basis of hfe audintelhgenco and diffuses sweetness and hght to 
TnitTm reason and the will of God prevail. 

But when I say that your literary studies and literary so- 
cieties are of great seivice in preparing you for tlio battio ol life 
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by favnisbing you udtb good and noble ideals of conduct and life, 
1 must answer an objection to wbicli my observation fairly gives 
rise. Of , what use, it may be asked, is it to cheiish these good 
and noble ideals of conduct when the moment you go into the 
world of practical life, after you have completed your career as 
students, yon find those ideals come in confiict with other ideals 
which have embodied themselves by the practice of ages into 
customs, traditions and habits ? It may be aU veiy well to say 
that an educated indindual must draw from literature high ideals, 
but what is the use of that individual's cherishing such ideals when 
the first thing by which he is confronted is, that there is not only 
a social ideal to which he is compelled to conform if he wishes 
to continue a member of the sodety in which he is bom 
and in which he is bred, but that the social ideal has gone far- 
ther than the stage of mere idealism — it has become a reality, 
a live actuality and ancient prejudice ? As some writer has very 
properly put it, “Wo are prevented from following our ideals by 
the fact that other men's ideals ore already reahsed and embodied 
in ova social conditions”. The individual mind is supposed to be 
nothing before what is called or may be called the social mind ; 
the individual ideal has no hope, no chance before the social ideal 
that has already realised itself and that compels conformity to it 
on the part of whosoever wishes for society. Unless those who 
preach to young men that they should cultivate literature and 
cherish good ideals of life and conduct mean that these young men 
should learn to hve in a world of their own and not in the world 
of practical life, the advice is meanin^ess and had better not be 
given. 

This is a veiy proper objection to take and I am bound to 
answer it and to satisfy you that there is a very serious import in 
the advice that we must all learn to cheiish good ideals not only 
for our own benefit and progress, but even more for the benefit and 
progress of the society in which we are bom and to which we are 
related. There is, no doubt, such a thing as the social uund. 
The custom which society follows, and the institutions which it re- 
veres are the out-come of ideals that have been reahsed and are 
the expression of its own past. These customs and institutions are 
enforced by the social mind, which is the consciousness of the 
whole society and may more appropiiately be termed its vox ^puli 
which is looked upon as lor deu But, as pointed out by hir. Fair- 
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bank ill Iiis "Inh'oduetion lo Sociology^’, ^‘in tbo animal^ coustnous- 
ness is an attnbnto of tho whole organism ; in a society, conscious- 
ness romains centred in the discreet indiridual elements, Wken 
men's thoughts come to move in the same channel and a group 
learns its own unity, we speak of 'a social consciousness’ but the 
phrase never means that a society has a brain, 'a consdonsnes^’ 
apart from the consciousness of the men who compose it”. The 
social mind, wliich enforces obedience to estabhshed customs and 
thereby holds together tlio different individual members of a so- 
ciety, represents what mar ho called the statio power of society. 
J3ut society cannot develop by means of the stado power alone. It 
is organism, and organism is by nature dynamic rather than static. 
It is usual to say that society seeks to hvo, hke all healthy orga- 
nisms. by adjusting itself to its environment ; hut the environment 
itself is constant!}’ changing. New needs, new changes, new 
circumstances arise from time to time and society has to move in 


rosponso to them, Tliis must especially be so in the case of pro- 
gressivQ societies. But something more than a mere instinotivo 
response to these changing external oiTOumitances is required to 
make the society adapt itself to tho altered environment That 
something more, you cannot find in tlie sodal mind, or rather the 
VOS popuK of asooie^t which Worships the traditions that have been 
handed down to it from the past and enforces obedience to them. 
The social mind represents the centripetal force in society ; it is 
its conservative power j but the centrifugal force which ^ neces- 
sary to make society move beyond its customs and traditions can 
only oome from what IS eafled «the idealising reason” or «con- 
eoiouB intelligeneo” of its individual members. It is the indiviaual 
mind, as ^tmguished from the social mind, that alone can see 
properly the agns of the fame, disoem the growing needs, foens 
contemporary wants and interpret tliem, and malw the espenence 
of the past the baas of further development These two forces 
^vhich ojdst m society are oomplementaiy of one another The 
social force which resides in the social mind or its 
ing a static power and tied down to customs and traditions hand- 
Swn fa, Society from the past would, if left to i^, pro^te 

despotism and lead to immobility. 

Bodefaes become stationary , on the other aociefaes dnfc 

force is weak arid ^ J forces exist and 

into anarchy aod confusion. But whe 
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are actiye, there it is that order rales and well graduated progress 
IS the result And this is what philosophers writing on social evo- 
lution^ are now busily engaged in pointing out and making clear. 
I shall quote one of thorn, t e Prof Knight, who says — ‘-There is 
no doubt that the two factors in the historic evolution of the hu- 
man race have been the power of the individual in leading the 
masses, and the power of the masses in controlhng the individual. 
These two are complementary forces, centrifugal and centri- 
petal. The power of the individual in determining a new for- 
ward movement amongst the mass of his contemporaries is 
quite as great as any power they can exert in restraining him from 
a too lapid, it may be, moteorlo piogress. When a community 
has sunk into a monotonous nniformiti* — whether of belief or of 
practice — when it has been working steadily on in the grooves of 
tradition, a longing, half understood at first, begins to arise with- 
in it for the appearance of a new leader, for the guidance of an 
individual, for the “coming man” who will be able to focus con- 
temporary wants and to inteiq>ret them. In every corporate body 
— whether it be a state or a church or a philosophical school — 
there must be leaders ; and it is by the commanding force of its 
greater minds and wills, by their individuahty and their special 
power, that all reformations of opinion and practice are wrought 
out. The stronger have always given the law to the weaker, al- 
though it is also true, as the poet puts it, that “Strongest minds 
are those of whom this noisy world hears least,” but to suppose 
that the great movements of history and the formation of its 
chief philosophies or social institutions, have been due to the 
unconscious working of blind forces is as great a mistake 
as it is to ignore or undervalue the latter. The brain power 
of the individual has been a potent factor in the formation of 
every philosophical system and it comes out in many ways. It is 
needed, 1st, adequately to understand the spirit of the age, 2nd, to 
divine its latent tendencies and apprise its underworking currents, 
3rd, to guide it onwards in a wise and fruitful manner, 4th, to re- 
construct and to re-interpret ancient traditions by bringing them 
into vital relation with ^o present age, and 5 th, to sow the seeds 
of future development in a natural manner.” 

There is another point which must be borne in mind in this 
connection. When a society is in the primitive condition of its 
growth, its Avants are comparatively fow and its adjustment to its 
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onvironmciiit is moro instancMvo tlioo isMtigenti. Ji; adapts itself 
to its surrounding in an almost automatic and unconscious manner, 
no liigli poTT’or of discornmont or reasoning is required to compel 
it to adopt any particular modo of life, because it adopts that mode 
of life 'vrliicli climate, geographical situation and other physical 
surroundings compel it to adopt. The modo of life so adopted 
loads to the formation of a rudimentary code of rules smted to its 
primitire condition suggested by its primitiTe intelligenoe. These 
obtain the force of social lairs or customs. But as each a society 
adrances, its relations become more complex, its irants more mani- 
fold ; but in the meontimo, the code of rules adopted by the socio- 
ty has become its lair, and custom ; but a custom arises at its in- 
ception out of somo necessity ; and it is in its nature to hold 
its ground and become stereotyped for oges The principle under- 
lying the custom is forgotten ; tlie fonn remains. Buies of morah- 
ty adopted in one age because they were then considered the best 
and the noblest for the growth of the society tend to become in the 
long run meie roles of convonUon This tendency of realised so- 
cial ideals of the past to become petrified into more formahtios 
and the gradual disappearance from the social mind of the moral 
principle which underlay them, require, if society wishes to advance, 
to be ooniuiuously corrected. They also require to be replaced 
by new rules of higher morahty to suit new requiremonts. Who 
can find these piiuoiples of higher morahty ? The social mind 
cannot perform that coireotive and discerning function. It is not 
givmi to an the individual minds that, in the gross, constitute tho 
social mind, to discern the piindple behind tho formula of a cus- 
tom or tradition ; that can be done only by men endowed with the 
power of insight, courage and wisdom. It is here that the indivi* 
dualidealbecomesofsernce to society. Where individuals who 
see that a custom has become a mere formula and convention, do 
not step forward to hold before the social mind a higher ideal, so- 
oieiy win temain « busy with the mint ” and a mere dave of f^ 
shion and convention— foUowing and adhering to a custom blind- 
ly witiiout knowing why. We speak of the social mind, hut the 
social mind is tho component of the minds of its individual umts. 
The maiority of these individuals are lazy, apathetic and dow to 

says, tho majority of us are so 
nds, socioty becomes, to use tho 
to Matthew Arnold, a Philis- 


peicelve a change As Emerson 
lazy as we dare to he In other yt 
phrase rendered immortal by the 1; 
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tine. For advance, roofcifioafcion and revision of ideals oheiisnad 
by a society because they have been sanctifiod by the past, become 
always necessary ; or else there can be no advance. This is the 
foncUon of the individual mind , the social mind cannot in its 
very nature initiate this process In tho words of Prof. Moyer, of 
the University of Berlin, “only by compromise by mutual accom- 
modation betwoen the old and new rights— is true development 
possible. But to be sure, such compromise is rarely reached by 
peaceful means. “Through struggle shalt thou gain thy right, 
says the great teacher of law, Ihering . . . Nor is there any 
remedy except in a periodic revision of whatever is ^ta- 
bhshed whether it appears in the form of laws, poUticM oonstitu- 
iions, international treaties, or in the guise of morality and re- 
ligion.” 

But it is just here that, I am afraid, we have woefully been 
wanting. So appalled are we by the sight of the pressure which 
custom and tradition exert over us that most of ns, in spite of their 
intelhgenoe and education, become more or less their conventional 
followers. And yet the duty of examining the ideals which our 
Bindu society cherishes and follows is none tho less imperative. 
And no ideal has that society cherished more blindly than what I 
may call the ideal of antiquity. We are worshippers of the past 
and it has become a most important part of our creed that there is 
nothing for us to learn or to do beyond following the lines laid 
down by our ancestors. All wisdom, all salvation is supposed to 
be contained in that, and to go b^ond it is regarded as both tin 
and degradation. I am quite prepared to adnut that this ideal of 
antiquify is not altogether a meaningless ideal and within reasoi^ 
able limits deserves respect. But for the past, we should neither 
have lived in nor seen the present. As Bagehot says, man himself 
is an ^'antiquity,” and we are all made in antiquity. But while . 
We owe a good deal to the past and are bound to treat it with re- 
verence it is necessary at the same time to bear in mind that the 
past is useful only as a guide for our present and for our future 
growth. It is usoful in so far as we have to make it the basis of 
farther development. The past represents the solid pest of tbe 
work done by society hut does not, and indeed cannot, represent 
all the work that has to be done by it. “Time” says Tennyson, 
‘^makes ancient good uncouth,” and while the wisdom of our an- 
cestors is not to be despised, while we ours^es are more or less 
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spiring rovGrenco upon the past ; and as I have already said, the 
past should neither be neglected nor treated with contempt. It has 
its utility, but since the present is not exactly like the past, and 
the future must difEer from it even more, we have to confine our 
reTcrenoe for the past within reasonable limits, and what those 
limits are can only be determined by the wants, the needs, and the 
spirit of the times in which wo live, the environment by which we 
are surrounded and the circumstances by which we are dominated 
no loss than by the knowledge that we have gained from the dis- 
coTcries both of the present and of the past. In so doing, we are 
not by any means extinguishing the past. We are making it live 
in the present There is no bettor way of utihsing antiqmly than 
that pointed out by the late Prof. Freeman. In his “ Growth of 
the Fnglish Constitution’^, he points out that the Enghsh people 
have advanced because in their case the tie between the present 
and the past was never rent ” and ‘ each step in advance had 
been the natural consequence of “ome earlier step’' — beeause, again 
ho says the ancient custom ” in England ** has been to shrink 
from change for the sake of change but fearlessly to change when- 
ever change was really needed We have advanced by falling 

back on a more ancient path of things.” This it is that we have 
to learn Whenever any change is found necessary or desirable, 
We must inquire— can wo go to antiquity and seek for light by 
'^falhng back on a more ancient path of things” in our own his- 
tory so as so adapt it to the needs of the present. 

But no society has improved by drawing its light from its own 
antiquity and refusing to receive light from outside. It has b.- 
como a commonplace to say that modem civilizalaon owes the 
spirit of monotheism to the Jews, the spirit of order to Kome, the 
spirit of beauty and art to Greece, and the spirit of freedom to 
England. All societies that have advanced have advanced by more or 
less becoming plagiarists. As God has intended that one mui should 
learn from another, so He also intended that one nation or 
society should learn from another nation or society. WM^e, there- 
fore, it is essential, on the one hand, to 'fall back on a more an- 
cient path of things” in our own history and make changes in our 
social institutions in accordance with it, wo must, on the other 
hand, not be led away by that spirit of antiquity which breeds in 
us the spirit of patriotism that is exclusiio. Here, again, wo may 
profitably draw a lesson from the teachings of Prof. Freeman, He 
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iias 5aid iu ono place thofc tdio ISaglisli have adrancedi by faniTig 
back on a more ancient path of things contained in thou own past 
hiBtoiy ; but ho has been careful at tho same time to point out, 
ivhat most of us need to bo told in these days, that the English ad- 
vanced not merely because they built upon “a traditional basis,’* but 
also because they u'olcoinod, adopted, and assimilatod their TCngbsTi 
being ^%itlinll that was wortlucst in foreign lands.” And wesoo that 
voxy process going on before us just now, when nearly every coun- 
try in Europe is learning whot ^oro is to learn from India. There 
is no ivont of patriotism mthor among tho Gormans or the Eritish ; 
but they have it far more than we had or have ; and yet that has 
not only not prevented them from reoeiving light from the ancient 
litoratuie of India, but has inspired them to explore that hteraturo 
and profit from such healthy induonccs as it has power to exert on 
human mind and conduct. Why should we alone not go and do 
likewise ? By all means lot ns not give up our past, let ns certain- 
ly make it our iSrst duty to bmld the present and the future of our 
dovolopmont on tho past by falling back on what Eroeman calls 
a more andentpath of things,” but at the same rime let us not 
refuse to reodve light from outside wliile we are receiving light 
from within j for our antiguitif being our own mind, its “ideahang 
reason” is apt to narrow our mentol vision and mislead us unless it 
is strengthened by tho ’'idealising reason” of the minds of foreign 
countnes. 

The first and most important of our sodal ideals ii teligion and 
it ism respect to it that our blind worship of anriquify is apt to 
show itself most. There is just now vividly visible a tendency to 
laud up to the skies tho Hindoo religion and praise the transcen- 
dent wisdom of our ancestors for having banded it down to us. 1 
would be the last man to cast any slur on those movements, which 
are at present seeking to glorify the Hindoo religion. 1 am one of 
thnsA who look upon these movements in no very pessuniatio 
spirit. They show that there is a spirit of awakening abroad and 
that in the midst of the attempts which are being made by other 
religions to approve themselves to our conscience and magnify 
themselves as the only means of men’s salvation in this world and 
the next, we are roused both by a feelmg of love and regard for 

what is our own and bythe general ^rit of enquiry which is the 

most promment feature of the present age. There are some who 
that some foreigners are poisoning the minds of most of our 
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youilis by subjecting them to enchanting eloquence and persuading 
them to stick to their own religion and their Shastras, as if they 
were infallible and did not require to be corrected by any influence 
from other creeds. But the view we ought to take of all this kind 
of preaching is this, that it is something gained when in tliese days 
of agnosticism, scepticism, rehgious apathy, and mechanical con- 
formity to religious standards, aitoniion is drawn to the religious 
problem, which is a problem of eternity in the sense that it not only 
concerns the question as to whatis to become of man when he leaves 
this world, but also that it basin all countries and in all ages been at 
the bottom of the more important question as to what is to become 
of man in this world itself. The late Sir John Seely, one of the 
most eminent historians of the present age, described rsligion as 
natiomhty In an idealised form, and the character of a people, the 
nature and tendency of their social and political institutions, are 
best found in the faith they follew. Any one, therefore, who will 
draw and engage attention to this great question of religion, de- 
serves to be welcomed ; even if he seeks to engage our attention by, 
it may be, praismg the religion of our forefathers indiscriminately 
as if it contained nothing open to criticism. But the question 
whicheoohof us has to ask himself is, is the ideal of religion 
which our society has been practically holding before us one that is 
calculated to satisfy the growing needs and demands of the age in 
which we live P On the one hand, there is the ideal that life is a 
more shadow and a mere mockery and man’s best duty in this 
world IS to look down with contempt upon the things of the 
earth and to find his best life by losing it in a hfe of contempla- 
tion. On the other hand, there is the other ideal which forms the 
groundwork of our sacred book the Bhagwad Gita which bids us, in 
terms as soul-istintng as they are sensible, look upon this life as 
made for action and not for mere contemplation, and go through 
it with Duty as our watchword and animating principle without 
regard to results. In this doctrine we see foreshadowed the prin- 
ciple of Kant’s Outeyorical and when we find lUr. Bus- 
kin telling us that pure religion consists in '' useful work, faithful 
love, and stintless charity,” we almost feel as if he were para- 
phrasing '^the grand old precept” of the Bhagwad Gita. That is 
the precept which the present age has to preach to us ; but is it 
the precept which the sodal ideal is placing before us and in accor- 
dance with which we are directed to regulate our lives and our 



action? Ibis tin ideal of life lield before us by bbo Bhagurad GiU 
thab alone can make a greab people of us ; bhe obher id^ which 
leads bo self-anmhilabion has been played oub, bhough ib is bha 
ideal which bhe Hindu society has cherished for ages and lived 
upon. Let ns fall back, therefore, on this more anoienb path of 
Duty for its own sake, and fall back upon it with bhe conception 
of duty which modern civilizabioii has enabled us bo form and tiio 
spirit of which has been developed practically by the Western 
nations. 


Ifexb, let us take our social idoal of morahty It is the great 
Gierman philosopher Hegel who has pointed out in his Philosophy 
of history that the dotenoration of bhe Hindus has been brought 
about, among other things, mainly by the fact that amongst them 
moral freedom has had no free play or, in other words, they have 
trni.iiA morality unnatnral by associating it with and making it the 
privilege of certain classes. In India, he observes, morohfy has 
been the morality of classes or, to put it more occurately, of castes . 


He is of couise careful to point out that in every country class dis- 
tinctions have existed. BquaUty in civii hfe is something ahsolnte- 
ly impossible 5 for individual distinctions of sex and oge Will 
always assert themselves ; and even if an equal share in the govern- 
ment is aooorded to all citizens, women and children ore passed by 
and remain excluded. The distincttou between poverty and riches, 

the influence of skill and talent, oan be as littie ignored. But 

while this principle loads us to put up with a vaiuoty of occupations, 
and distinction of the classes to which they are entrasted, we ore 
met here in India by the pecuhar dreumstanco that the indi-ndual 

belongs to such a class essential^ by &WA and IS bound to it for 

life.^' And the conclusion ho draws from that state of th^gs is 
that ‘every caste has its special duties and rights.’ Duties and 
rights, therefore, ate not recognised as pertaining to mankind 
generally, but as those of a ‘ particular caste While we say, 
t^Braoery is a virtue,^’ the Hindus say, on the contrary, ^Bravery is 
theviitueofthe Kshatiiyas” Humamty, generally, human duty and 
feeling do not mamfest thomselves ; wo find only dufeios as- 
dmed to these several castes.” Ho founds on these observations 
hi sweeping inference that «moraKfy and human dignity arc un- 
Siwu^ragus. Hegel would not have jumped to .0 bold a 
^rsion had he acquainted himself with India ^ 

seems to have done. It m an error, if not a calumny on tho olia- 
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ractor of tho Hindus tbaf; tliey had only th^ idea of caste morality 
presenfi to their minds and the higher and nobler morality of 
humanity as a whole was neither thought of nor realized among 
them. So far from such having been tho case^ we may point to the 
fact that she Mahahjiamta insists upon the higher morality or what 
is called tlie Sanatana truth is everything and for all be- 

ing superior to and more imperative than caste morality or what is 
called Varnashram Dharma. Hor has the ideal of higher morahty 
lain hidden in the Makabharaia. From time to time there have 
been attempts to realise that ideal in life and make it the animat- 
ing principle of action among all tho castes. How are we other- 
wise to account for the fact that saints and sagos have been pro- 
dneod in tho very midst of Mndu society, and not merely among 
its higher but even among the most despised of its classes— the 
Shicdras — who preached and practised holiness and tried to enforce 
obedience on the part of their followers to t he dictates of Eternal 
Truth and maintained that the Shitdra and the Brahmin were 
equally subject to the moral law ? Hegel’s observations require^ 
therefore, to be corrected and qmtiificd by these considerations 
which ought not to bo lost sight of and which prove that if we go 
to antiqtdty and search for the wisdom of higher morality, we shall 
find it, and we have a more ancient path in our own traditions to 
fall back upon to enable us to move outsido the path of what is 
called caste morality. But none the less Hegel’s observations are 
not without somo truth and weight. While it is true that the idea 
that morality is the duty of all and not the privilege of the few was 
and has been present to our society, it has receded before the idea 
of caste, and has thus lost all vitahfy. Tne Sanatanadharma has be- 
come a very weak force ; and it is the Varnashramadharma which 
has prevailed and become, so to say, the life-blood of the nation. 
The latter is the ideal that is realised and that our society wor- 
ships ; and the result of it has been disastrous. ''Where”, says 
Hegel, *'that iron bondage of distinctions deiived from nature”— 
I. c„ caste — '‘prevails, tho connection of society is nothing but wild 
urbitranuoss — traubient activity— or rather the play of violent 
emotion without any goal of advancement or development”. Patri- 
otism, the love of one's country, has been said to bo a virtue which 
tho Hindus have rarely developed ; some say, and think rightly, 
that our Yer laculars had no term for />ati wtism and, we have coin- 
ed it by translating that woid borrowed from Western nations. 
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Tiiair is bocause our lore oi casto obsoared all ideas of love of 

•f 

oountiy ; aad all oar ouds baTo began and ended wi6b caste as the 
dominant factor of lives. '^Onee n^o are gronpedinto circles,” says 
mjr. Crosior, ^'liko circles wo can toneh only one point — that of 
self-intorost.” Each of ns has a circle made for him by somely ; 
its sanotion has obtained the force of a law of nature ; and each 
oirolo has developed the idea of its own interest and there has been 
nothing to develop the idea of that eommnnity of feeling, thought, 
and action, whioh holds the several classes of a country together 
and makes thorn feel that they are the people of one country and 
must bo animated by one life if tiioy ore to advance. It is true 
that in Ewglnwd too, English society has been ground into oirclesj 
ond it is also true that the Bnghsh aristocracy at one time like our 
Brahmins, formed the predominant class and looked down upon 
those below them. But what has saved England from the disaster 
of caste distinotioiis is the morali^ fostered by them that 
distincdons ware never regarded there as mtmal. Here 
again I should ask you to bear in mind Prof Frt'emna's remarks. 
The rule that any Commoner can be made a Lord, that the eldest 
son of a Peer is a Commoner, so long as the Peer hves, aad that 
even the younger clnldxon of the King or Queen are Oommonera 
as he says, formed a bond of sympathy and connection between 
the upper and lower classes , and he points out* ^Theie is perhaps 
no feature in onr constitution more important and beneficiol than 
this whioh all rauks togethOT and winch has hindered ns from 
sufEering at any time under the curse of a noble caste ’ Here, 
then, is another of onr Social Ideals which has hindered our free 
development It is not in discouraging union alone that the bane- 
ful influence of mo/ 0 % has been felt. Even if o man be a 

liar, a forger, or a tliief, or has been guilty of some offence affect- 
ing his moral character, or loads a life of vice, he remains a mem- 
ber of his caste provided ho conforms to caste rules. His Boaoty 
has no jpunishment to mete to Mm, and he is as good for its puqwsos 
as the best of men There is in fact no moral indignation fdt 

when a man has been guilt7 6^“ »® 

as Ms act docs not como within the idea conntonanced by society of 
ain and imparity of Ufe. Puhhc opimon among us has never bem 

strong in oases Where it ought to be strong for the healthy growth 

of society ; and the hypocrite and the rake aw tolerated, whereas 



liowerer pnre and motal a man may be^ be is done for in the eyes 
of Ms oaste, if be rentnres to break tbvongb one of its rales. 

And tbereis last batnot least of all, oursocial ideals of woman- 
hood. It is deserving our attention even more than the o‘her two 
social ideals to which I have drawn your attention, for, after all, 
if there is any meaning in the oft-quoted lines of Tennyson that 
^'woman’s cause is mans'* no social ideal of ours has ever any 
chance of bmng elevated and leading to our elevation until we 
elevate our ideal of womanhood. Among the many unpalatable 
hnt nevertheless significant truths which Mr. Buskin has tried to 
enforce on the attention of the present age is this ''that the wick- ' 
edness of any nation might be briefly measured by observing how 
far it had made its girls miserable.” It is a serious question wMch 
each of my young friends here ought to seriously ponder over, for, 
if We are bent on progress that progress must re nain hampered so 
long as we do not raise as far as we can and ought to raise, the so- 
cial status of our women. I do not wish to detain yon 
on the present occ ision by reading a lecture on female edu- 
cation, but the question of the social eleration of our women is not a 
qneslion of mere sentiment but one of practical importance. There 
is much depth of meaning in Emerson's pregnant words " that what 
is done and oared for at home— not what is carried on or left nn- 
done in the Statehouse— must be the Msbory of the times and the 
spirit of the age to m ;** and as long as woman who praotloally 
presides at home is left ignorant, it is impossible to espect that the 
social or other Mstory of our society will be a Mstoiy of progress 
Worthy of the name. But how many of us bestow soxions thought 
on the question of raising our social ideal of womanhood, though 
all or noarly all of us who have received a liberal eduoatiou are 
willing in theory to own that Napola m was right when he said 
that if you wished to make a nation great, you must begin, by 
toaoMng its mothers ? Our attitude has been practically one of 
indifference female eduoatum aud female elo/atiou are talked 
about, but so far as most o£ us arc coucerned. there is no earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm ab lut it. Bara, again, wa may say with per- 
fect cruth that the mora ansienli ideal of Hindu womanhood was of 
a more oulightcnad aud elevatad character than the one by which 
Hindu society finds now dominated. To this phase of the ques- 
tion your attention was markedly diawa in the highly 
B'3@gestiveleotmiaoiL"Tho attitude of educated. Hindus toi^rds 
27 ' " 



ilie edaoation of Hindu women'^ delivered hy iho Hon’ble Mr. 
Sturrook at the last annirersary meefang of this society How, 
here again we axe called upon by the spirit of the prosont time to 
fall back on your more ancient ideal and to earnestly make it a 
part of the mission of your hfe to doroto a portion of your time, 
talents and energy to female education, and to other reforms ivhich 
have for their object the social status of our womon Wo are now 
comp laining of the indifference of educated Hindus to this impor- 
tant question of female education and elevation, but thmr attitude 
has not invariably been one of indifference to that cause. 'When I 
read the History of English Education in Bombay, I was delight- 
ed^to ffnd that the first thing which some of the earlier lecipienis 
of that education did was to devote themselves to this very ques- 
tion of female education They on their oivn responsibihfy with- 
out any imtiative infiuenoe from outside started schools for girls 
and each pledged himself to using his influence with his own 
friends to endeavour to induce one girl at least to attond a school, 
and what is more, they voluntarily taught the girls themselves. 
And here is the testimony of a European Professor of the Elphin- 
stone Institute of the time os to the value of the work which they 
did bravely in those doys — ^‘OarafuUy did they prepare them- 
selves for their studies by reading every woik on jnactical educa- 
tion within their reach, and by holding frequent meetings to con- 
sider how best they must instruct the children, thot wore entrust- 
ed to their care Their design was not simply to teach reading 
and writing, but to give such on education as w'ould have an influ- 
ence on the whole character.” And lot it be remembered also that 
it was not educated Hindus alone who figured so well os pioneers 
of female education in those days, but there wore oducatod Parsis 
also who joined them and heartily supported tho efforts. And 
among those educated Parsis, the name of none stands out so pi*o- 
minently as thot of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji I have hoard from tho 
lips of Mr. Dadabhai himself how ho and his Hindu friends, toon 
after they had finished their Oollegioto corooi, woiked onthu- 
siastically to start and teach Girls^ schools. Wo all admiioMr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji , and I am sure wo ail w'ould like to imilalo liis 
many virtues ; and among them none calls for our adimraUon and 
imitation more than tho oamestnoss with wMoh ho strove in his 
younger days to promote tho cause olfomalo education and elevation. 

I have, gontiomen, touched upon some, though not all of tho 
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more prominenfi of our social ideals. 1 cannot; say that I have 
said all that conld be said about them. My object has been not to 
exhaust the subject but to offer for your serious consideration a 
fe\r suggestive points. You, my young friends hers, whom I see 
before me and whom especially I have this evening enjoyed the 
privilege of addressing, have it in your hands to make or mar the 
future of tliis great and ancient community of Hindus to which we 
belong. We live in a psnod of thought, but often is it that the 
restlessness of that thought, the perplexing nature of its problems, 
and the vastness of the work that has to be performed to improve 
that society bring in us a feeling of despair and turn ns away 
from many a resolution we form to prove useful to our country- 
men. Hut after all, the work has to be performed or else we prove 
false to our education. And there is no better tonic to the mind 
when it is liable to be daunted by difficulties, than the prossession 
of a good moral character. ''The entire object of true education,” 
says Mr. Huskin, "is to make peo^e not merely do the right 
things, but enjoy the right things, not merely industrious, but to 
love industry, — ^not merely learned but to love knowledge, — ^not 
merely pure but to love purity— not merely just, but to hunger and 
thirst after justice ” This is the first ideal that we have to set 
before ourselves if we wish to make ourselves useful and helpful to 
others in this hfe. Learn to be true to yourselves. Ton are try- 
ing to combine by means of associabons and to learn to be united, 
because you feel that in union there is strength. But union is 
strength where it is the union of good men and true — that is, of 
men who hate appearances and each one of them is in harmony 
nith his own self How can I be a useful member of a society 
when I am not a useful member of myself ? How can I reform 
others when I have not reformed myself? How can I promote 
union and concord among others when I am at war with myself — 
when I am one thing outwardly and another thing inwardly. 
There is a teaching of Emerson’s which deserves to be inscribed, 
if I may say so, on the portals of the heait of every one of us; 
"Thera can be no concert between two,” he says, " when theio 
is no concert in one.” Let us, theraforo, learn first of all to 
lead good and pure lives — Olivos that make no distinction belwocn 
seeming and being, but inspire ns to virtue, chanty, faith and 
love and lead us on over to build our own woll-boing on our own 
moral strength and on the well-being of those about us. 



MR. JUSTiee TELANG flS a STUDENT. 


Tha lion, Mr. Chaniaiarkar delteereda lecture on *‘the late Mr, 
J ustice I'elang as n iluden!^' lajoie the fVtlton College LiUrarg 
Sodoig on Monday 27th August, JUOO. 

1 Bcod make no apology to this society for selecting the career 
of the late Mr. I olang as a student for this opening’s address. That 
great and good man, whom wo loat seven years ago, and whose 
loss is still felt by the country, had distinguished himself in dif- 
ferent walks of life, whether as a pubho man, as an advocate, as a 
judge, or as a scholar. But to me his career as a student seems 
even more remarkable. He loved learning, and even in the 
busiest days of his lifo was ^ont to betake himself to his favourite 
studies in literature. He was a student throughout his life— and 
that means a good deal. Nineteen years ago an article appeared 
in Saturday Renew, noticing the death of the historian Green, and 
xocoantmg his services as a scholar. That arfiole conolndod with 
the observation that the most appropnate epitaph to inscribe on 
Green’s tomb was ~—^*He died learningP Telang, who road that 
article, pointed it out to me at the time it appeared, and said no 
better honour could bo deserved by a man than to have it said of 
him after his death that he died learning. We top may say the 
mt-ma of IfT. Telang. The key to his greatness and goodness must 
be found in the discipline to which he subjected himself as a student 
and the habits of study which he acquired. 

A THOaOTIQlI bTBTEaiATlC STTOEKT. 

Mr. Telaug’s career as a student is on eminenldy remarkable 
illustration of the oft-quoted aphorism ihat a man’s real education 
IS that which he gives bimself after he has left the school and 
college. He had a successful career both in the Elphinstono High 
School and in Elphinstone College, and his intelligence and his 
studious habits had attracted the attention of hu teachers, but he 
had not dUtingui-hod himself os a particularly brilhant boy. Some 
of his contemporaries both in school and college had won more 
prizes, gained more scholarships than he, and surpassed him in 
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ho put himself oven more rigorously under diseiphne, his aim 
being to acquire the habit of thnldiig accurately and of shaipening 
the critical faculiy John Shiait Mill's u'litings ireiu fiist 
studied. He saturated lus mind with Mali's ideas, and Mill influ- 
enced both his style and thought. Tel lag s simple and chaste Eng- 
lish, liis knack for argument, the clearness with which he put 
pointe both in lus speeches and writings and the absence of theoieti- 
oal flourishes in them were mostly due to the influence which a close 
study of Mill esercisod on his mind. He went thiough a couise 
of Professor Huxley and Fi'ofessor tyndall , and then devoted him- 
self to a very careful study of Mi. Spcncei's woiks For Mi 
Spencer he came to conceive even grcatoi admiration than for 
Mill, and to the last retained it A portrait of Mi. Spencer was 
the flrst thing one met as one cntoiod Mr Tolaug s study in 
his house. He read some of Darwin's works, but he did not 
study them. 

Hia MAiraEE OF BEADIXG. 

There^ then, were the authors that Telang chose for his 
study with the special object of learning to thinl and of sharpening 
the It is not the books he studied, however, but 

rather the way he studied them that is and ought to be of sp ecial 
interest to us During his college days. Mi’ Telang had for lus 
Professor of Enghgh luteratuie Mi. Hughhngs, who had taught 
him that the best way of interpreting au authois’ woik was to 
interpret it by the author himself. While leading Milton s jma- 
dise lost (vith the class, Mr Hughhngs would explain the passages 
lu it by means of passages lu other works of Milton and get his 
students to read those other works. To this method of study, the 
value of which had been impressed upon his mind by Mr Hngh- 
lings, Mr. Telang faithfully adhered. His second method was 
this — having studied the work of au author, maiutainmg a certain 
view, he would go on to lead the works of other writers, bearing 
on the same question, and paihcularly the woiks maintaining 
iho opposite view. Foi instance, aftei he had studied Mills’ 
Liberty^ he went on to read Sii James Fibs Oames Stephen’s 
Liberty} Equality and Fratcrnityf Locke on Toloiation and Milton’s 
Ai'eapagitim. Tlus method of study not only gave him a wide 
range of Rental vision, hut enabled bun to acquuo that judicial 
habit of miud, which distinguished him evei aftorsvards, and 
which, as the late Sir Charles Sargent observed of him, fitted him 
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more for tlie Benoli tlian for tlie Bar. Beforo forming onr -vicTr 
on any given question, vre must Telang used to szy. fiist ac- 
quaint onrsehes vith tte dlSerant vie vrs that have been teller* 
or that it is po=sibljr to laze, and the grounds for tlisn:. "Wliei 
as a Fellov/' of BIphinstonc Oollese from ISOO to 1S72. he had to 
teach Enghsh composition to his class, ho used to read the com- 
positions of the ctudents in the class, ard vhere a student 
had advocated a particular theory, or taken a parti- 
cular view, Tchng vould place before them other theories 
aud other views, aud ask the stndeuts to think over them. -In 
carrying on a controversy, in maintaing an opinion, leam first not 
only your mind, but the mind of your opponent.*' Th-st was his 
principle. 

riiLi, ron Eis Hodel. 


To he a precise thmlrer. you must be a fair crlfic. Telang 
took Sir liliU for iiis model in this respect, and used to commend 
highly the preciseness and fairness with which represented the 
views of those with whom ho disagreed. To be able to acquire 
this habit of fairness in argument and preciseness of thought and 
language, Telang made it a point for several years to attend the 
weekly services in IhoPrarthana SamaJ. and after attentively listen- 
ing to the adoress delivered there every Sunday, he used to repro- 
duce it in his own language show it to the speaker, and encuire or 
him whether he (Telang) had understood him correctiv end repro- 
duced his facts and arguments faithfully. Xor did he rest content 
with these methods To bs able to take a sound view of things you 
must first learn to appreciate the evidence of those things, ilow, 
where the mind is not carefully trained, it is apt to take everything 
as ciiiknc:. and not to «iiscTiirinatc between /p', and fcilon. 
Telang used to regret that among u= there was a disposition to ac- 
cept much as pi r,oj which hardly rested on any good basis, and to 
consider somctiuug as y norelr because people believed it to 
be a hk o, y. Now, Tcling from the beginning trained his mind to 
got rid of tIu-= popular cant Beforo writing hi< wli-known paper 
on ‘“Wj.s till Ramayana copied from Koiccr.-" in answer to Profes- 
sor "VVeber. he Wtui liiroagii a course of study in Biblical criticism 
•and read =r.mK worI:= cn the • Proofs of Historical Crit-cism.*' His 


▼icr a'linut pn?f' '< 
ticUvurd at a micf.ng of 


'a* f »v ' Ia:-_r on 
liic liind*! Union Club. 
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addrets he 
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His l&xrnoiis op siudy. 

^050 wsro tho molibods of stmdy be indasiiiionsjlj and ^stema- 
lacnll}' foUon'ed for somo years aflor he had tah;en Lis B. A. degree, 
and to them he owed that clearness of thought, precision and 
stmplicilj of language, and fairness of conlroTeisy for which he 
earned just ropnbation as a scholar m alter life. Often it used to 
bo wondored how ho could master a book or show liloratj acUnty 
even when ho was most busy at the Bar. I know of people 
who ascribed it to his natural intolhgenco That he was naiurul^ 
intdlhgent goes without saying ; but it was not natar<tl intelligence 
BO wimh as the systematic eomse of study through which he wont 
and tbo mental diaoiplino to which he snbjoctod hims.lf for some 


years that gave him the m&steiy of a entical scholar, and made him 
throughout life a regular worker. He carefully escho.ved aimless 
slipsliod, and desultory reedmg. He read nor Js, bat not many at 
the time— Dickons and George Eliot wore bis favourite novehsts, 
tflirrtti up, however, only in the intervals of more sonous study and 
when the mttid needed light reading to refresh it. He used to read 
newspapers to keep himself in touch with the questions of the day, 
and contribute to one or two of the native weekhes in Bombay, 
but as often he told me, he had made it a rale never to take any 
newspaper to read during his morning hours, which ware sot apart 
invariably for his more serious studios. He used to attend debat- 
ing societies and tako part in discussions theie, but never qioke on 
any subject wHoh ho did not know or had not studied. To 
latter rule he rigidly adhewd throughout. I remember ho attended 
two meetings held in the early seventies in the hall of the JB^ch 
General Assembly’s Institution in Khetwadi— at une of wh«* Dr. 
MurrayMitcheUaeUvered a lecture on Obristiamjy, 
other at which tho late Mr. Hahadev Moreshwar 
an address on “Symbolism in Hindoo Religiom Mr. Tol g 
attended both tho meetings, and at both of them he 

roeakbythelotoDr Wilson, Buthedeohnod. Thosoof uswho 

were present then— yonng men m OoUege who adnured T^ng 
ateactivo speaker and wished to get as many opportunities » 
teSrf Sng to him-feltdisappointed. Tears afterwarda 
whan I oamo to be intimate with him, talking of tho old age, I 

T,?m whv he had doolinod to speak at tho two meetings after 
asked lum why he ^ 
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rnle uerer to speak for speaking’s sake^ and never to adless a 
meeting on any subject unless lie was pretty sure of his ground. 

Tub gapachtv to teine akd Gbixicisb. 

It was this mental discipline that enabled him afterwards to 
make his mark in more than one departments of life. Though 
busy at the Bar he found time for literary activity. He read pa- 
pers from time to tune on literary subjects at the meetings of the 
Students’ Iiiteraiy and Sdentific Society. IQs contributions to 
antiquarian kterature are well-known. With a view to bear his 
share in the development of Marathi literature he translated Les- 
sing’s Nathan ih& Wise, Such was the power of ready and regu- 
lar work that he acquired by the disdpline to which he had sub- 
jected himself that ho was able to keep up to Ins hterary engage- 
ments faithfully. The proprietor of a native newspaper, finding 
that he could not get any Mends to write regularly for it, begged 
of Telang to give him some matter every week Telang agreed, 
and for two years — 1879 and 1880 — ^he supplied that paper with 
matter with unerring punctuality. Such were the habits he ac- 
quired by means of his discipline in earher life. From whatl 
have said it will be clear that Telang started with the aim of ac- 
quiring the capadty to think and to criticise. The books he 
chose, the methods of study he pursued were all directed to the 
end. And his industry and his system furnished him with the 
power of analysis and the spirit of controversy. His legal stu- 
dies helped him also to strengthen that power and encourage that 
spirit. But the analytical power, useful as it is in life, is useful 
only upto a certain point. Meie criticism is neither life nor life- 
giving. Learn to be a critic only, and Tyou become a carper. 
Learn to be nfair critic only, and you become a doubter, and to the 
doubting mind, says the Bhagvata Gita, there is neither in this 
nor the other world happiuess. Some one has said : — "At twenty 
we believe there is only one side to a truth ; at thirty wo sn^ect 
there may be two ; at forty we see there may be many.” And he 
who ends that way hardly realises himself in life. Infe is posi- 
tive ; criticism is negative. life wants sustenance, but the mere- 
ly critical faculty has a tendenty to destroy life where it requires 
to be sustained. Where "tho critic is everywhere, the lover no- 
where,” life is apt to become a burden, not a blessing. 

BeSUIXS OB THB UBBBI>T ABALyTICAXi SFIBIT. 

Telang was not long in finding this. HLs old faith in Hndoo 
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sapersMtiozid, to trbicli he liad blindly clung till MsB. A., bad boon 
shaken by bis siiadjof Idle S^an^ar jBhashya Mill and Mr. Spencer, 
Tyndall, and HuTdey had led him onwards in the path of doubt. 
They sharpened his critical faculty and bred in him a tendency to 
employ the mind in doubting and desti'uction. Life, howerer, was 
not made for mere combakveness The mind must rest somewhere, 
must lore something after it has fought. Telang was saved from 
•the dread results of the merely amlyitml spirit by a variety of in- 
duences. At the outset, he had chosen, it is true, agnostie wil- 
ters like Mill, Spencer, Tyndall and Huxley for his mastois. 
But the agnosticism of these wnters is not the agnosticism of cor< 
tain wnters of the eighteenth century, who played with 'criticism 
in dealing with the higher problems of life. There is, with all their 
scepticism, a kind of breeziness — & tone of mssculino thought — 
in the writings of Mill, Mr. Spencer, Tyndall and Huxley which 
holds befoie their readers a high ideal of life, and which servos to 
lift a oonscicntions student above the potty vanibes of life. Theiis 
is not merely philosophy— there is a breath of poetry — of inspirn* 
tion, in them. Of Tyndall it is said that ho used to point out 
'(how very closely akin are the modes in which the poet ooncmvos 
and executes his work to^those moods of thelaboratory in which tho 
Boientiflo man ponders not only upon the facts that aro before him 
hut the causes of them, and tlaongJi tho xmayxnatiwif upon tlio 
effects which those foots are calculated to piodnco under widely 
different circumstances.” The true man of science and of philo- 
sophy had to be touched by "the inspii’otion of hypothesis*' as tho 
poet. If the foimei teach us to doubt, they teach as to doubt mil. 
and as Plato pnt it, philosophy is tho mt of douUing icelj. 
Whatever they say or however much they wrangle about provail- 
ing ideas on religion, they not only do not got iid of tho cteniar 
wWtfo# or «tho immensities of,' life,” as Carlyle called them, but 
emphasise them. And their own pmo lives, added to thoir intonso 
moral eamostness, only go to foster in the mind a lone of soiions- 
ness and teach it to approach tbo problem of life in a rovcronlial 


spirit* 

Bis AiranrDE (cowabds sotj deepeb wioniSjirs, 

Telang had learnt from them to bean honest Ihinkor, imcl 

taking Ms cue in 1873 from tho passage in hliHs 

whore he speaks of how -V^ordsworths' poetry saved him from the 

iaunting spectres of melancholy ; Tolang took to tho study ol 
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Woi'dawor til’s P/’e7j«?flaucl Etatrvon. Woi’tlswortli]^ gave Iiim, he 
used to say, a now glimpso of life — ^brought him* to those ideas 
and ideals which keep ns at peace with ourselves and the world. 

Wordsworth and the Shagavat Gita taught him to sooth 
his mind where it doubted. Ho never distinctly said what his re- 
ligious views weic, Liko Dr. Jowett, he threw suggestions 
and never imposed opinions. But he never made light of the 
deeper problems of life. With always an attitude of reverence to- 
wards them, he acted up to the highest standard of morality. I 
have it from those who know Mm best in home, that before his 
morning meals ho used to read regularly that paper in the Bhag- 
wat-Gita. And when in 1890 the Hindu Union Club presented 
him udth an address congratulating him on his elevation to the 
Bench, he in the coarse of his reply to that address refered to Ms 
habit of taking Wordsworth’s poetry and striving to recreate Ms 
mind when it wanted repose and strength. In attaining Ms atti- 
tude of mind it must be owned — and I know he owned it himself 
on several occasions — ^that he was helped by something more than 
reading. His hfe-long and personal contact with these men — ^two 
of whom passed away from us about the same time that he passed 
away, and the third of whom we are privileged to have among us 
still — exercised on him a good deal of induence. A life of Telang 
would be barren of a good deal that is instructive and good 
unless the names of Hulkar, Faramanand, and Dr. Bhandarkar 
figured in it largely. Nulkar had not a particularly religious tm-n 
of mind, but was a man of sound common sense. He was a be- 
liever in discipline, and his administiative osperience, and Ms 
stern sense of duty made Telang one of his admirers. 

The lOTETJENCHI OP HIS FEIEKnS. 

The latter used to say of Nulkar : "If you find doubt or 
difdculiy in worldly matters, consult Nulkar, he is a safe adviser.” 
Equally strong was Ms attachment to two others — NarayanMaha- 
dev Parmanand and Di. Bhandarkar. He sought aud enjoyed 
their company and learnt to inspire himself by conversations and 
discussions with them His reading led Mm toward agnosticism— 
whereas the reading of Mr. Parmanand and Dr. Bhandarkar ag 
well as the bent of their minds was distinctly religious, Telang 
regularly attended for some years the meetings of the Theistic 
Association, and took part in the discussions there on rehglons 
questions. Dr, Bhandarkar ranged on one, Telang ranged on the 
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nilmt'. wlio wat nioro of a ■«Ain<. limn n scholar, would 

li'^lon to both, niid <my to Tolang : caunol roasou it onl as you 

two do ; blit I «iroiifrly fcol thal ivhicli yon, Kashinalhpant, 
(i.«, Tolnng) Hoom (o donbl and deny in yonr nrgnmont’^ — ^ro- 
nunding oiio of J'hnorsow, who Miid on ono occasion ; — "I delight 
in foiling whnt T flunk, but if you ask it is so, I am the most 
liolplo^s of mon.’* But with Tolang it was only tho taking of a 
xldoiti Ibo ooiifioTorty , and llio company and fiiondship of tho 
two good and rlghtooui mon — 'Mr. Parnianaud and Dr. ]3bandar> 
kai — ^]n'o(ltnd biiii in that it confiimcd in him that rcvorontial 
'•pirit cioafrd in hii mind by Iih thouglifful loading More men' 
fal agilitj* ho i:onlinnod. and hold fhat thoro conld bo no sanity of 
inlolioct nnlo'4 tho thonghifni mind coiTcspondcd witli tho pnro 
lifo. Tt was flius fhat ho built up that chataeUr which added 
a ohaim to liis bcholarship. 

Ills uo\T. or ivrraiiATnnE. 


And ho was a scholar bocauso ho was a student in the true 
sense of tho word. Uo took in light whoncosoover it came. No 
man lovod Sanskrit liloraluio moro deeply than he, but ho felt 
that tho oriantnl mind loiiuiivid to bo liboinlisad and oorroetoi by 
tho litoratuio and vigorous thought of tho West. Our minds must 
learn to nm in other gioovcs than in oui own. or olso they would 
got cramped, ho would say. T asked him once whothei Sanskrit 
literature was not quite capable of making us good thinkers and 
acute ronsonols, and cited to Jiim Emerson's testimony that tlie 
litoratiiro of tho IJindus was tho host gymnastics for the mind. 
Ho soid “Yes, in a way it is so. But tho art of oiiticism was 
often oroidouo by our writers— >thoy dealt in it as if tho lifo was 
made for mental logerdomain.” EEs faith in and love for EngUsh 
literature was groat, and in after Ufo he used to road largely, 
among others Buskin, liEatthow Arnold, and Oarlyle Wlule a 
follow in Elphinstono OoUogo, ho devoted a portion of his time to 
tho study of Gorman. It is this oatholie taste of his as a student 
that gave him both a Uieral mind and a lihstal heart At the 
mbUo meeting hold in his honour on his death, the late Sir 
Charles Sargent said that what struck him most in Tolang ^ 

that thongh he had never loft India, he had so well absorbed the 

thought and the liigher spirit of the west that he “ 

correct measure of European dviUsafaon, habits, and Me. The 
fast is that Tolang as an asaduous student had trained himself to 
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discern facts and life in oil tlieir aspects. A Biudn by birth and 
breeding, he had by his study aoq^oired largeness of heart and of 
vision. What divides one race from another is merely external — 
the human heart is at the bottom one, and this unity of the human 
race in the higher phases of its life the scholar alone can discern. 
But petty patriotism and pride of race or caste and true scholar- 
ship cannot co-exist. 

The Aiar op upb. 

These are the points that I have deemed it proper 'to bring to- 
gether in picturing to you Tclang as a student. Those points 
convoy several lessons to us which I need not hero stop to detail 
at lei^th. Wo constantly hear it said tliat the quality of the 
present day University graduate is fallen, and we have men with 
degrees but not many men with broadened minds. And 
it is so because most of us think that when we have 
got 01U' degrees and have left College we have 
completed our education. “Colleges,” says Emerson, “can only 
highly servo, when they aim not to drill but to create” — ». e, when 
“ they set the hearts of their youth on flame.” But when we leave 
College, commences a career of notof dnV^whotherin thought 
or in action. We read aimlessly ; work if we work at all, unsystem- 
atioallj, and that too because there is some pressure and we must 
work. What is wanted is a systematic course of reading — and read- 
ing of the best kind, calculated to excite the highest thought and 
influence the noblest action. The next thing is, we must, liTrn 
Telang, learn to take broad views and regard that one-sidedness 
of intellect which sometimes or perhaps often passes for thought 
and patriotism as mere mental imbecility leading to moral suicide. 
To he thoughtful, to ho fair, to he reverential, and, above all, to he 
pure — this must be the aim of life. Telang attained it because he 
began life as an earnest and honest student, and remained so 
throughout his life. Hence he learnt to approach aU questions 
with the dignity, the truthfulness and>the sanity of a cultured man. 
And he was a cultured man because he was a true student. 



eOLLEGB LIFE IN INOm. 

Tho faUmintf uMnss «•/»* ilcHeei-cd hy Mr, Juiltee Qhandamr- 
laral the Amiivemny cohhation of the Feiyusson CoUeyo, Poem 
on Sunday Slth Maichf lOOh 

In bill odncing mo to you tlio Principal of tins OoUogo observed 
Hint you iiiul reason io 1)0 gialofiil to me for coming all the my 
from TIombay lo nddio&s you in connection svilli this anniversary 
gathoiiug. It appears to mo^ however, that sooing what I have 
soon sinco this morning — tlio blight faces of tho Professors and 
Btudonlii tho sports, and the games, tho music and tho dinner and 
othoi Icstiviiios in which wo have all taken part in some way or 
other — have more reason to bo grateful to Mr. Principal Paronjpo 
for inviting mo lo this gathering, and enabling mo to share with 
you in tho fosiivitios of tho day. It has sinco this morning been a 
round of festivities and the striking featuio of them all is that the 
young men of tlio Oollogo have boon worldng hard to make the 
annivorsaiy memorablo. Thoii enthusiasm, tho sphit of brother- 
hood with whioh tlioy have entered into tho work of tho day, help- 
ing one aiiothoi, emulating one anothei, and tlieir mirth cany 
back an older man like mo to tho old days when T was privileged 
to bo a Oollogo student myself, ronednding me of tlio ploosures, tlie 
attraetdons, and tho diarms of OoUogo life. It is on occasions like 
tihiB when one fools tho force of what tho poet said: “To bo young 
is very heaven.” I hope that the young men I see before me, the 
students of tho Porgusson Oollogo, wh> have done so much to add 
to tho joyousnoss of tins anniversary day of tho OoUego, will not lot 
tho duy pass without deriving from it the lesson which such days 

more than any otlior ought to imprint upon their minds. An an- 
niversary day loses its significance and misses its mark, if it leaves 
no impress behind it upon the mind than that of a holiday enjoyed 
for its pasrimos and pleasuios. 

Students and Mahunebs. 

Such harmony and brotherhood os we have seen to-day among 
the students, tho alacrity and irilling submission with which they 
have helped the^Principal and the Professms to make Hio day's 
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prograuuue aUhorougli snccess. the gentlemanKness and self-reject 
no less than the TnuTilmass ivith TThioh they have carried themselves 
on the play-ground as "Well as at the dinner gathering — ^these ore 
and ought to be the reminders to you, my young friends, of the 
qualities, intellectual and moral, which it is the aim and purpose 
of a College life to develop. Here within the walls of the Col- 
lege you are brought together in a place which is a world in itself, 
and though that world looks as nothing, looks infinitesimally small 
compared to the larger world outside, yet this little world which 
you know of and you speak of is a higher, and mightier world for 
you, for here it is that you sow in order that you may reap in the 
larger world hereafter when you shall grow to manhood — ^here you 
learn what shall be your attitude in life, aye your lives themselves 
in the larger world for which this college life of yours is a prepa- 
ration. I daresay that you have heard it said that every man is 
bom a philosopher — as some one has said, every man is bom either 
a Flatonist or an Aristotelian. The saying is true — most of us 
are not conscious of it, hut the fact is no human being lives but has 
a philosophy dominating his life whether he knows it or not. The 
life of each of us, whether he he educated or uneducated, has some 
philosophy for its basis — it may be the philosophy of fate, or indo- 
lence, or avarice, or rirtue, hut there it is, either writing the life 
down or writing it np. And one advantage of a College life more 
than of any other life is that it enables or at any rate ought to en- 
able us to fashion intellectually a philosophy and poetry of life fit- 
ted to dominate us throughout our career in this world. Where a 
young man, brought up in a college has missed his chance of 
fashioning for himself such a philosophy of life and leaves the 
college without it, he has missed aU — and you may he sure he has 
missed the making, only gained the marring of his life, in his 
**Tales of the Hall.” Crable introduces us to a village school hoy? 
^*who,” in the words of Cardinal Newman, ‘‘not in the wide world 
but ranging day by day around his widowed mothers home, a 
dexterous gleaner in a narrow field, and with only such slender 
outfit as the village school and hooks a few supplied, contrived from 
the beach and the quay and the fisher's boat and the inn's fireside, 
and the trade-man's shop, and the shepherd's walk and the scream" 
ing gulls, and the restless world to fashion for a philosophy 

and a poetry of his own.” There is a type, the ideal for yon to 
follow. The College is your mother— yon hare to range round 
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]icr, clcxloro&B gilcaiiors, and wiili tlio liolp of tho liooks you study 
'in'lliin tlioso walls you liavo to loam what shall bo jcni attitudo 
in lifo; which is only nnolhor luodo of saying what shah ho youv 
philosophy and pootiy of lifo. I do not know how it is novr, hut 
in my time, Oollogo life — spoak of my Collogo tho Elphinstono — 
had cor tain tiadilions in point of tho philosophy of hfo of which I 
am spoaldng. When 1 ontoiod tho Collogo I used to hoar it said 
that in tho daj'S ivhon Sir Aloxandoi Grant prosidod over it 
tho students wore apt lo borrow thoir philosophy of life either from 
Aiistotlo or Plato, hocauso Sir Aloxandor w'as lumsolf a dovotoo of 
those two. 


PnopEssoB WoMiBwoiiin’s TnAcniNO. 

But at tho timol know Aristotlo and Plato wore only names in 
tho ElpMnstono Oollogo, but somehow tho philosophy wo prattled in 
was that of John Stuart Mill- Wliotlior wo understood him aright 
or not IS another question } but wo know Mill was then in tho as- 
cendant, Spencer was just then coming out, and iMiU’s “ubhtari- 
anism'’ had for us — tlioso at any rate, of tho students who folt 
stinod by tho intoUootual atmoq)hoio of the College — a certain 
fascination. But when wo fell undoi tho spdU of Piofossor Words- 
worth’s toacliing, and ho in lecturing on Mill’s Logic, expounded 
tho weak points of Mill’s philosophy, and drew attention to Mill's 
admiration for tlio pootiy of Woidswoith, who folt that while it 
was good to know tho different schools of Uiought among philoso- 
pheis, the best and wisest of thorn with all thoii jarring ^sterns 
agreed that above all philosophom, thoie was one which lifted up 
life and saved it from wrockago-tho philosophy of not only having 
or doing but being good That is liberal education ^to know 
that as the sum-total of College teaching and life is the end of 
all this training which you undergo heio, there is another stand 
-point fiom which you may look at tho question. It is often said 
that the weakness of our Oollogo life is that most students go there 
eo not because they- love knowledge foi its own sake oi to acqmre 
«oultttre” as an end in itself hut because their paionts wish them to 
eetbymeans of thmr odnoafaon an honest and respectable hveh- 
Lod. That no doubt is so— and it is so here as in other coimtries. 
Carlyle and Di. Smiles inveighed against thi^meicmaiy “ 
Lition yeais ago because they thought it prevailed in England. 
Sie motivi of learning in a OoHege for the purpose oi getting in 
life an honest Uvelihood is not dishonourable m itself but it m apt 
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to degenerate into a dislionourablo motiro if tliat purpose becomes 
an end in itself, and if it is not realised that to get a living is not by 
itself to hve. Life is a whole of which getting a living is a part; 
life is an end, getting a living a moans, not the end. And the 
object of College education is to fit you np with that without wliich 
the art of getting a living so indispensable to all of us is apt to 
degenerate into mere existence, which certainly is not life The 
point! am making hexei< bestiUustratedby drawing attention to the 
difEerence between a man who receives a sound liberal education 
and then learns the art of his special profession and another man 
who has merely had a professiouid^ education. The latter is a man 
of more routine a mere machine, passing perhaps for a practical 
man, which is another name for a prejudiced man. with '■* nothing 
like leather’’ for the motto and as the ideal of his life, whereas 
the former has a more commanding outlook on hfe by reason of 
his culture. Why are our present subordinate tTugdes — the 
B. A. LL. B.s, to whom the late Sir Charles Sargent paid a high 
compliment in his evidence before the Public Service Commission — 
superior to the Munaffs of old ? Because of their literaiy training, 
which has enabled them to undeistand and apply the pnnciples of 
law bettor. Wo are talking a great deal of technical education 
and theie is a tendency hero and thcie to look down upon literary 
education. But nations which have shown great industrial deve- 
lopment are beginning to find that the former cannot be efficient 
without the lattei. ^‘Experts,” says Lord Bacon. can execute 
and judge of particulars one by one ; but the general counsels and 
the marshalling of afiairs come best from those that are learned.” 

VaiiUh OB Edtjcatiox. 

In an article in a recent number of the ^'Nineteenth Century” 
Lord Cromer points out how a learned civilian is best fitted to 
counsel and guide mere mihtary experts. Remember, therefore, 
that the education you receive here is the best of all educations 
because it givea you the vantage ground of an enlarged minfl, a 
capacity for a more extensive comprehension of things in life than 
mere professional education can give For one thing, it teaches 
you to see things clearly, and to sec the principle of unity in the 
diversities of hfe ; and for another it incites in you the intensity 
of intellectual action ; lastly, it enables you to imbibe as the re- 
sult of a wide culture a progressive spirit. The knowledge you 
receive here is light ; if you are touched by it and do not merely 
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ci nm it into your uunds, tlio Icnowlodgo wliich is light becomes 
Itgb toning; and tlion it loads yon foivtraid. Bear this view of a 
GoUogo life and odticatioii in mind 1 emphasiso that view be- 
cnnbo I hoar complaints fiom all quarters — -fiom those who ought 
to know — that there is a good deal of mental and moral indolence 
among our collogo students. One Professor wiites to me that theie 
is no eternal curiosity, no sustained labour and thought, and no 
susceptibility to tlio ideas of gieat writers among our students, A 
firm of booksolloi'S which sells books largely to students tells me 
that Hindu students generally go in foi books on free thinking, 
Parsoo students lor novels. Another learned Professor of a 
seoular college wdio is by no moans partial to Ohrishanity, tells 
mo how diflicult it is to got our students to lead the Bible if only 
for the sake of its chaste style, directness of expression, and 
litoraiy imagery. The same romaik was made to mo by another 
Professor — see him hoio, I moan Mr. Piinoipnl Selby. Nearly 
all tlio Professors I have ivritten to oomploin hoW difficult it is to 
got oui students to load then boolcs piescnbed for their examina- 
tions in such a way as to make of those books the centios of mov- 
ing thought, inspiriug intelhgoneo, and cultured ouriosily. No 
ono adidsos you to rood lorgoly ; laige roading is apt to be domil- 
tory reading ; but whotovor you road, road it with thought — let it 
oxcito thoughts, mako it a ladiating influence which will per- 
meate your mind and hoait and enable you to lot ‘‘knowledge giow 
from more to more.” For tius puipose you must learn to disci- 
phne your miuds by means of loverence foi truth, instead of 
allowing them to be enslaved by those whose ideas and ideals are 
borrowed from convention, and custom, or the market plaoe. Wo 
have been too much the slaves and victims of these three gods. 
Are you going to tighten the cords of that mental and moial 
slavery round your necks ? No—I hope not, I am sure, not. Hera 
within tho Walls of tha college, let the digmty, the spirit of bar- 
mony, gentlemanly bearing and ohanty and joyousness which has 
distinguished you in to-da/s festivities— let these animate you, 
and trained under that ideal, you will not fail to make of your- 
selves masters of men heoanse yon have mastered yourselves. 

( Applause.) 
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Mr. Ohancdlor and Mombors of tdie senate, 

Following the example of my predecessors in the office wbich 
I bare the honour to hold, 1 should begin by paying a tribute of 
respect to the memory of those of oar Fellows — Ordinary as well 
as Honorary — who have been removed from amongst ns either by 
death or resignation. The retirement of Dr. Selby at the begin- 
ing of this year has deprived ns of the services of a distingmshed 
scholar and educationist, who for thirty years moulded the desti. 
nies of higher edneation in thU Presidency, and who as Yice> 
Chancellor of this University, doting about four years, has left 
behind him a record of work and influence which, I need hardly 
say, has heightened the prestige of the University. By death we 
have lost the Eev. Dr. Fym, who, as Bishop of Bombay, was 
our Ex-officio Fellow, and whose courageous career in this Presid- 
ency, short but eventful, earned him the respect of even those who 
diflered from him. We have also lost Mr. P. R. Vicaji, one of the 
fliumni of our University. He was for several years a Professor of 
Law in the Government Law School ; and those who knew him 
well will, I beheve, agree with me when I say that his literaiy 
gifts lent a charm to his conversation and the articles which ho 
now and then contributed to the columns of some of the newspa- 
pers of Bombay, Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, a model gentleman, 
and Sir Hurkissondas Narottamdas, a philanthropist, rendered 
valuable service to the University as members of our Board of 
Account. Mr. Macdougall, Professor of English Literature in 
Elphinstono College, won golden opinions among his pupils and his 
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Aoath is a distiuot loss to that institution. Daring tho fow years 
of Iris onroor ho gave Jiopofal tokens of h>s high ability but his life 
has boon pramaturoly cut short much to oar ragret Mrs. Poehoy 
Piripson was tho first lariy appontal Polio .v of tins Uniyersity 
under our old sj'stom. liar naino will be long renmmborod in Miia 
Prosidoncy in conucotiou witli tbe c^uostioii of women’s modical re- 
lief and oduoation Tho late Dastur Hoshang Jamasp Asana was 
a venorablo oriental scholar of high repute ■ Dr. A. P. Andrade, in 
tho old days, fought hard in the dobatoa of tho Senate in support 
of Portnguoso as a second language at our Matiioulation Tho 
Hoy Dhanjibhai Xaoroji was a man of saintly character, whoso 
groat ambition in this world was to load a life of holiness in imi- 
t.ation of tho Master whom ho sought to follow. Ho boro his 
Gross nobly and who that know him did not find tho inspiration of 
courago and hopo for the struggles of our mortal life ? Last but 
not least of all I should roc >rJ hare the loss we hare sustained by 
tho retirement of one whose name is engrared in the heart of every 
Indian as ono of onr bast friends I refer to Sir Lawrence Jen- 
kins. Though tho arduous duties of the high ofdco of Oluef 
Justioo, winch ho held hero, left him httlo time to take an aoKya 
part in our affairs, yet from fro^uont conrersalions I had with him 
on University questions in generiil and our legal cumoalum in par- 
ticular, I can say that he was one of the well-wishers of this Uni- 
versity and did what ho could to enconrage tliose of its alumni 
who deserved encouragement by hard work and integnty. 

Tho principal events of the academic year that has just closed, 
are stated in the Begisirar’s report but one requires special re- 
ference and that is the award of the Springer Besearch Soholarship. 

In the letter which His Excellency the Governor in Oottncil has 
addressed to the Senate proposing certain ohanges in our existing 
conioula for Arts and Science studios and in our system of exa- 
minations. it is pointed out as a defect of tho present system that 
“with too few exceptions, the Umveisityhas notproduced graduates 
who have evmeed capacity for original work in the various branches 
of life.” Tho Springer Besearch Scholarship xs a promising begin- 
ning in direction and let us hope that we shall have more of 
such scholarships which will enable deserving graauates to devote 
themselves to reseamh work. The course of lectures on Higher 
Oommercial education delivered under the auspices of this Univer 
Bity by Prof. Loos Smith, of the London School of Boononuos and 
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Folitlool Science, is a feaLure of Uns year and betokens great pos* 
sibihiies for the future of this institution as a teaching nniTe> 
aity. The interest which he has aroused and the public opinion 
which, I believe, he has succeeded ui awakening on the subject, 
make it likely that sooner or later we shall be called upon to take 
up this question of Higher Commercial Education and supply what 
is becoming one of the pressing demands of instrucfion in these 
times of industrial activity and progress. 

I may on this occasion draw attention to what used to be 
maintained in the earlier years of our academic life by some of 
the scholars to whom tins institution owed its ri&e and progress. 
There is an idea abroad that we hare taken for our pattern rather 
the older Universities of Oxford and Gambiidge than the modem 
ones such as that of London. But if I remember rightly, the late 
Sir Alexander Grant observed when ha was Yice-Ohancellor of this 
University, that we should have the London rather than the Cam- 
bridge or Oxford University for our model and that we should 
move with the times instead of sitting tight and adhering to ortho- 
dox views of higher education. Sir Alexander Grant was one of 
those who directed the destinies of this University in the earliest 
years of its career. That was a time when the ideal of University 
training was borrowed from a saying of the old Edinburgh re- 
viewers that hberal education consisted in knowing something of 
eveiything and everything of something. It was in accordance 
with that view that our curriculum in Arts was arranged. One 
prindpal feature of that c urriculum was that alone among the 
Indian Universities at that time this Universiiy insisted upon a 
clasrical language os a compulsory subject for the Arts examina* 
tions after the Matneulation. Sir Alexander defended the reform 
on several grounds to which it is unnecessary to refer here. That 
was the fi^^t stage of reform in the history of our University. It 
had one excellent effect — it gave an impetus to the study of Orien- 
tal literature, especially Sanskrit, it opened the eyes of Indians to 
the imne of intdlectual and moral wealth contained in our ancient 
works ; and, what is more, under the scholarship of such men as 
Dr. Buhler, Dr. Ehelhorn, and last but not least of all. Dr. Bhan- 
darker, it promoted the cause of antiquarian research, the results 
of which have been far-reaching and of immense value. The se- 
cond stage of reform was reached when daring the Chancellorship 
of Sir Bichard Temple, Science was given a distinct place in our 
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novr are thode \irIio profess to pin llieir faith to the docbrines of the 
Vedanta and the Bhagiad Gita. I do nob belieres that the ^irit 
of irreyerence and its attendant evils will die out if only wo bring 
them up in their own creeds. 

The late Sir Henry Maine foretold forfy-five years ago that 
Sanskrit learning in India would either die out in 50 years or that 
it would be kept ahre only by the researches of European scholars. 
Had he lived now he would have had to confess that his prophesy 
has not turned out true; because, whatever else may be said of the 
defects of our Univeisify education, it has not resulted in indif- 
ference to our ancient literature and our ancient religion I think 


it may fairly be said that at the present day a keen and active 
interest is being taken in this country by the educated classes in 
our ancient works and religions. Further, I have no oouoem that 
we are or shall ever be a godless people. ‘‘Godlessness’* is not a 
charge that can be justly brought against either our youth or our 
educated men. The spiritual faculty is innate in us and the sense 
of the Supreme Soul which we dnnk in as it were with our 
mothers milk, if I may say so, cannot disappear merely because 
the education we are given is secular Some years ago when the late 
Mr. Justice Eanade and his fnends were trying to propagate their 


ideas of religion and social reform, and the controversy bccomo 
bitter, so much so that Mr. Eanade was subjectsd to somothing 
more than sharp critioism, in fact, maligned and misrepresented 
for disturbing our homes and our society instead of letting thorn 
alone, by religious and social discussions and movements, a dis- 
tinguished Parsee gentleman put the following question ^ to him * 
«Mx Eanade, why don’t you let reMgion alone ? What is the uso 
of attempting to reform it, when people do not care for 
form? There is so much else to do in this world than troubling 
oneself about God and Heaven.” Mr. Eauado’s reply was signifi- 
cant. Hesaid:-*‘Thisisa land of religions For bettor or 
worse, we have been thinking and talking about God and wc imn- 

nothelpit. God and Boligion arc bom in our blood ; they mil 

pursue us even if we run away from them.” 

Let us not forget that the ideals of cduoation partake of tho 

« »tooo« to 

■ 1 . j TTfirbert Spencer in his work on “Education, is 

vSn to suppoL that the Indian youth of tho present day can or 
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siiould become like Ms foi*e£atber of three generations back in 
manners. Who would wish the modem Englishman to become a 
mediseral Saxon ? The main defect of modem education is that 
wo live man age when We are doininated by politics, political ideals, 
and pohtical methods. Perhaps, tMs is to a large extent inevita- 
ble. Even m England, the complaint has been common that poli- 
cal standards have lowered the standards of thinking Western 
civilisation has come to India in the guise of a political power and 
that aspect of it was naturally bound to exercise the greatsst in- 
fluence on young minds, to the exclusion of the more constructive 
elements of that civilisation which have not had the same scops 
in India that they have had in Europe, and that, more silently 
than politics, but nevertheless as effectively, control social forces 
and contribute to national greatness. The West in her political 
mask, looks in the mirror of the East, and is horrifled at her own 
image. Anarchism, rash thinking, wild writing, are all develop- 
ments of Western politics divorced from the deep intellectual and 
spiritual |)urpose wMoh is at the heart of Western as of Eastern 
civilisation. It is the result of the age of the newspaper', wMoh 
Lord Morley has properly described in one of Ms Essays as "that 
huge engine for keeping discussion on a low level and making the 
political test final.” We are taught by the very surroundings of 
the age to road fast and to think fast — 'Which is no thinking 
at all — to judge loosely, and criticise cruelly, and above all, 
to suppose that success in life is due to " advertisement ” and 
"self-assertion.” 

What is the remedy ? The remedy, in my humble opinion, 
lies in the adoption of comOionsense methods in the education and 
training of our young men. One of the most valuable acquisitions 
to modern educational theory is due to Oomte, who said that the 
development of ilie individual and the development of the race 
consciousness proceed on identical lines. The individual is in fact 
the race in numaiure — or, as Plato put it, society is the indivi- 
dual writ large. It is a remarkable fact that the period of pre- 
paration of individuals as of nations must be period of what for 
want of a better word, 1 shall call isolation. It must be a period of 
silence, of concentration, of discipline, of obedience. It must be a 
period without any conflict of ideals. All great nations are born, 
it is said, in silence. So are all great individuals Buddha, Christ, 
Mahomed, Shankaracharya — all great religious teachers, betook 
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tiiomsolros to solitodo and meditoiion In order to prepare theid- 
solvos for 6boir transcendontal mission on cartili. Are we to sup- 
pose that ordinary mortals, humbler thougli their vocations in 
life bo, are exempt from tho stern necessity which Impelled these 
great souls to spend their period of probation away from the strug- 
gles, tho temptations, the noise and bustle of the world around 
them P It is a paradox and yet the roiee of history proclaims it 
true that "social cohesion is born of lonely digmty of soul " Of ' 
Ohristinmty it has been very properly said by a great divine that 
lyhon it began to spread jihroagh the cities of tho Boman Empire 
it was pronounced " an unsocial superstition ” and was supposed 
to threaten tho distolution of all human bonds. St. Paul and his 
"diseiplies withdrew from the resorts of gaiety and ambition and 
looked with passionless and neutral eye on every game in which 
others lost or won their life, their all.” And it was these men, 
supposed to be indifferent to secular things, that created " the 
interest of social cohesion” and became the founders of the society 
which is known as Ohristendom. And tho same may bo said of 
other communities and nations, Buddha and Shankaracharya 


begun in loneliness, and they were the fothers of commumfaes. 
This is not a matter of more analogy when we ere called upon to 
apply it to student life. In tho infancy of society the law-giver’s 
first object is to impress one single ideal on the social mind in order 
to give it tho first requisites of the sociely, which are stability and 
cohesion, because in that preliminary stage, when the human 
beings sought to bo umtod in one fold are like children, a compe- 
tition or conflict of ideals is mimical to tho compacting of infant 
societies. To-day we laugh at and justly think as lidiculous 
the ban which in ancient times our ancestors placed by means 
of a rigid law on sea-voyages and foreign tiavel. We laugh 
also at the rigid distinctions of caste which they laid down. We 
tlunk and, rightly too, that these mstitutions have stunted tho 
growth of India. But "every fiction that has ever laid strong 
hold on human beUef is the mistaken image of some ^eat truth 
And as Bagehot has pointed out in his "Physics and Pohfaes these 

Leation of a society m its infant stages That accounts, I believe 
Sr«le«u..lI.o*"tr.Tdb,tonaor ==.'> ta to 
Litany— because, in the words of Charles Kingsley, it S'VW 
to "a host of badpasaons” in untutored minds. Tho pnncipl 



no less truo of infant man as of infant society. It is necessary to 
ensure the steady operation on his mind of a single set of ideals np 
to the period when he is able to judge and choose for himself. All 
distractions, however wholesome they may be in themselves, have 
to be kept out daring the period of studentship. Unless this can 
be done, unless this is done we must expect our youug men to 
grow up flabby in mind and body, lacking in steadiness, and 
liable to be tossed about hither and thither by every passing gust of 
opinion, tools in the hands of thoughtless writers and speakers. 

It is, therefore, for the good of the State and for the good of 
society to see that educational agencies are rigorously kept sacred 
from outside influences by whatever name they are called and that 
a certain strict detachment and isolation marks them, if our 
youth are to be good citizens, great scholars, men of culture and 
character. The supreme value of concentration for the formation 
of chaiacter and for the salvation of the soul, for, in fact, the 
growth of true manhood in men, has been taught by all the great 
philosophies of India The illustrious Patanjali has worked out 
this principle in his famous Pnya Sutras His teachings are popu> 
larly believed to embody a philosophy but the Foyo is as much a 
soienoe as a philosophy, it is the science of concentration The 
same truth was put in anothei and a more popular form by another 
great teacher. Ha said . "Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
that do With all thy might.’’ How can a boy, or a child, or a gprl 
learn the habit of concentration, if every now and then he or she 
is liable to be called away to act as picket to prevent people from 
buying foreign goods or country liquor or to sing songs in glorifl- 
cation of this or that pohtician ^ Let me not be misunderstood. 
Pohtical movements have my sincere sympathy ; whether we like 
it or not, pohtios hke the poor, will always be with us I should 
be the last man to decry the political reformers as a class in the 
present mrcumstauces of the country. But what I wish to insist 
upon 13 that, so far as the student class is concerned, it is a suici- 
dal policy in the interasts of the country to draw them away from 
what ought to be their proper sphere— their life of isolation and 
probation — and teach {hem to measure life by the ideals of politics, 
where it has been rightly said "the choice constantly lies between 
two blunders,” 

And this was the ancient ideal of education in India. We had 
Uqivsrsities then, whether during tiie Hindu or the Buddhist 
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period!, aitd tlie^ w'oro called Forest tTniTei^ties, that is, 
toaehers lived with their pupils and taught not in the midst of the 
noise and din of dtios hue in soduded spots, the object being to 
segregate students fiom all disiractions and enable them to con- 
centrate tbou' minds upon their studios and subject them to disci- 
pline helping towards the formation of character. The teacher 
who presided over such an institution was called a Kulapati, that 
is, one who feeds and teaches a thousand pupils. Yalnuki is re- 
presented in the Jiamnyana to have had such a University ; and 
ShahuRitala's fatlier Kantia living in the solitude of a jungle is 
desenbod by ICaliiliitta as a KuJapati, In the JCrtdaindat i there is 
adescripUon given of the way in which Prince Ohandrapida 
received his education. It is said there : To prevent disiarac- 


tion, Tarapida had built for the prince a palace of learning 
outside the city, slretohing half a league along the 

Sipra river, surrounded by a wall of white bricks like 
tbe circle of peaks cf a snow-mountain, girt with a great moat 
running along tbe walls, guaidad by very strong gates hoving 
one door kept open fo*- .ugross.” The boy was placed theie, we 
are told, ‘Oiko a young lion in a cage, forbidding all egress, sur- 
rounding him with a suite composed mainly of the sons of the 
teachers, keeping his mind free from distraction.” According to 
this ancient system taldng the duration of human life to be 100 
years, it was divided into fonr stages, the first of whicli was 
Btahmohat ya or studentship a student, generally speaking, lived 
thot stage of life until his 25th year. He was called an antevasin, 
because he liad to live with his teacher, apart from Ms home, untd 
he finished his studios. No distraction from those studies was ^ al- 
lowed . and there could be no distraction because the pupil lived 
with his teacher apart from the temptations and noise of outer 
world. The rules laid down fora student .by Manu and Tajnya- 
valkya may seem to us in these days somewhat grotesque but they 
were all laid down for disoiphmng the conduct and regulatmg his 
life in a methodical mannei. Three principles ran through thm 
aa-the pnnoiple of self-restraint, the principle of 
principle that knowledge must be guided by » ^ 

Supreme Soul, j:faat is, by a deep eonsmouness that ™ 

Mstory of oui lives must run tho golden thread of spiri^al beau^ 
“e",:^ bari3 and essence of TYorldly 

jock at life aa a whole. Thp same was the oasp with Buddhism with 
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this difCerenco that its Universitios inculcated the rules of right 
conduct— self-control, truthfulness, regularity o£ life — ^without re- 
ference to any Deity and all future rewards and punishments. 
Even the Mahahhat ata contains references to such inculcation. 

After aU, these ancients saw that the man is greater than the 
machine. If their first principle of education was detachment of 
the student from the noisy strife of the world and steadied concen- 
tration for the purposes of study and conduct, their second principle 
was the teacher’s personality. The greatest teachers of the ancient 
world worked AVithout any of the advantages and appliances which 
are at the disposal of even the most mediocre schoolmaster of these 
days. They had no department to look after their interests, but 
they attracted hundreds of pupils from far and near, and not only at- 
tracted them but kept them together for long years, bound by the 
spell of their magnetic pei^onality. When these scholars went out 
they made the names and teachings of their masters honoured 
throughout the land. Ancient Indian sagos were particular about 
the choice of a O-unt or pieccptor. They laid down not only his in- 
tdllectual and moral qualifications but also the outward marics by 
which he could bo Icnown The great Madhamcharya tells us what 
some of those marks were * "He who is ninotysis inches high, and 
measures the same with his arms stretched out”'— that is, not only 
a sound mind in a sound body, but a groat soul sot in a groat sta- 
tuesque frame 

These ore indeed ideals wliich, having regard to modern condi- 
tions, it is impossible to reproduce or realisp in onr days and apply 
to the spirit of the present age. We cannot lodge our Universities 
and colleges in forests and we cannot have all teachers and profes- 
sors of the pattern prescribed by Madhavacharya But wo can cer- 
tainly put in new things old light by infusing ns far as practicable 
into our educational system the spirit of the ancients I am more 
than ever convinced that the Resolution which the G-ovei ament of 
Bombay recently issued on the subject of discipline in our scliools 
and colleges is in entire accord with that spirit in that it insists 
upon the detachment of students from all noisy strife and exciting 
cantroversies. 

The next tiling is, whether it be a school master or a profes- 
sor, the teacher of Indian youth most have a big enough heart. Ho 
must bo one who can put himself iii the place of his pnpils and un- 
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doi'dlAud thoir moulal sirucfcurc aud derolopment. For iihis latter 
piirijoso; tho prmciplo wliioli I liaro mentloiicd aboro^ namely * that 
the individual couecionsnoss develops along the line of race consci- 
ousness must bo ntilisod to a much larger extent than at present, 
Tho mind of Utc Indian studont is not a tahila rasa. Oentnries of 
oulturo have loft tkoir impress on it and no one who takes no pains 
to understand what tho gronnd-plan of that eiiltnre is, is likely to 
nndcitstand his pupils and to oxorcise any moral influence on them 
For instance, who can doubt that tho teacliing of philosophy in 
India can bo far moio offootivo and bo far more of an influence, if 
tho Professor lee tilling on it is able to oomparo intelligontily the 
groat philosophies of India with those of Europe ? The Univor • 
sitios Ooiniuission has made a strong locommendation to this effect, 
Tliis Work which ought to bo done in India and by our Professors 
and students is done at present by G-erman saiants like Professor 
Dousson, ivhose book on tho pliilosophy of tho Upanishads is a 
mastci piece of its kind Such co-ordination between Indian and 
TVestorn culture would invest it with a personal inteiost to the 
Indian studont Some one has said that every man is bom 
cither a Platoiiist or an Aristotohau It Would be far more ooirect 


to say of every Hindu that ho is bom either an Adtvaiia or Dmita. 
TVo got in our Colleges all of Kant and Hegoh Sedgwick 
and Martinoan buthttle of onr own philosophers, such as Bhanka- 
rarharya Kamanuja and Madhavaohaiya The result is that what 

pliilosophy we loom does not touch tho heart, and we drop it off 

tho moment we have taken our degrees. Education, to evoke the 
loimative elements in the pupil’s character, must be corrdated mth 

his past national culture aud appeal not only to his intellect but 

also to Ins moral being This is recognised by nearly nil ednea- 
tionists in Europe Tlie Ute Dr. Edward Oaird, for instance, hdd 
fast to tho faith that «it is only by acting on tho heart and tbe 
imagination that a character can be produced whiob is ^uly "it one 
with reason while a morality which addresses the undeKtrading 
is incapable of any practical effect on the mass of men ^ 
lends to pioduee an irresolute serupnlous tone of mind ® 

reverse of moral stnmgth,” At the 

hold last year in England some speakers maintained aat character 
and mU lessons conveyed to eff^t when the etoical 

note 18 sounded in aU that young men are taught. 

p was only the other day that I noticed in one of tihe leading 
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American periodicals an article on the teacHng of l&ngnage. The 
writer there said that the curse of modem edncation was that 
language was taught as if it were a mechanical thing, whereas it is 
and ought be a spiritual study — it is life. K’ow, this is an old and 
familiar idea in India. TTe Lave it on the cuthoritr of Patanjali 
that the use of correct words to express our thoughts itads to 
Sfdritual good and that the use of tmgrammati .al words is a sin, A 
young student is apt to regard this as a mere Lyperb sle : and yet I 
apprehend it is substantially true. I cannot cenrey the idea better 
than by putting it in the way it was pat to a class in my time by 
the late Eer. Dr, WiUy. then Rector of St. Zlarys Institution, in 
looking over our Latin Compositioiis. -Look hers.*’ he warned ns. 

man who does not write and speak correctly and accurately 
is not a gentleman. Incorrect writing and speaking means. £rst. 
carelessness. Carelessness becoming a habit leads to falsehocd." 
Here was an ethical lesson conveyed to us 5 and he used to impress 
it in a variety of ways whenever he found us tnpping in the uso of 
any word or expression. Language is often taught as if the ir-ord 
is more important than the r/i iny and the result is CncKihr '■ sci ilendi 
among our young men, which reminds one o£ Punch’s cartoon, repre- 
senting a cabman refusing a fare, because he hod no trmq as he was 
busy finishing “a harricle,*’ using the roof cf his harisomfor a desk. 

So also with Science and Poetry. Science, it is true, cannot 
he learnt to eSeet from mere books — ^it can be studied well and to 
purpose only in a well— equipped laboratory. The- study of science 
as science conveys but dry leSsons and dry lessons cannot 
reach the heart and form character, however much they 
may enlighten the mind. It is said the poet idealises science 
because he "awakes our dull eye.” He impressos upon the 
mind the lesson so needed for the formation of character 
that nature has a contempt for everything that is ugly and lives 
for beauty, 

« Sir”, asked a student, " what do we learn from Ohenistry 
The question, it is said was put to a chemist, and fortunately for 
the young questioner, the chemist was not as dry os dust, but had a 
viaou for fine discriminations. And his answer was : — ‘‘Toung 
man, Chemistry teaches us that we can utilise any Mud of waste 





Dxccpb waste of Umo.’* ^cienco; allied to poetry, can be made into a 
sormon for ctliical conduct, if only tbe teacher lias the poetic tem- 
per and enthusiasm. 

These are but a few illustraMons to show that neoi'ly erery 
subject can bo and ought to be taught so as to conrey ethical 
lessons calculated to form a young man^s character and influence 
his conduct. The difficulties in Lidia of religious instruction in 
schools and colleges are indeed great on account of the variety of 
sects and creeds. But that is no reason for excluding moral instruc- 
tion altogether Some years ago indeed the opinion prevailed tliat 
such instruction was out of place in our schools and OoUeges. It 
was an opinion borrowed from such thinkers of the time as John 
Stuart Mill, but many things have happened since then ; our ideals 
of education have changed j and tiie fact that a Moral Education 
Congress, composed of represontataves from different parts of the 
civilised world, moc last year in London and emphasised the neces- 


sity of such teaeliing in Educational Institutions shows that Mill 8 
opinion no longer holds the gronnd. Whatever the case of other 
countries, here in India we are peculiarly situated. According to 
the national genius of the people and their traditions, moral teach- 
ing is the Very essence of education , the two must go together. 
Sister and Brother Graduates, you who have to-day received your 
degrees and diplomas, I have laid atress in this address upon con- 
centration and discipline and ethical teaching, because without them 
true manhood cannot be ooquired. We may oil not be able to bo 
scholars, men of npe culture, but on all of.usislaid the obligation of 
developing true character, and true character is formed only where 
wo have loamt to control onreelves-whon we have mastered im- 
pulse and acquired the virtues of toith, potionoe, and, ohove all, 
the enthusiasm of hnmamty. I take it tliat everyone of you 
wishes to succeed in life. Now, true success must come if only you 
will go to work inspired by the lesson from the legend of an artist 
I have read of. It is said that there wos on artist whose pointings 
^ the admiration of all who saw them and were superior to fte 
namtmgs of aU other artists of his time, because they had a pecuhor 
red tint, the source of which none could discover. Onhis death th 
secret stood revealed. It was found that there was a wound on h.s 



heatfli and that he iised to utilise the blood there for the i^ed coldhf 
of his x>aintings. This is only a legend, but the lesson it conreys 
is groat. That lesson is that there can bo no success m life worth 
hating, that nothing worth achieving can be achieved by us unless 
it be at the cost of the heart’s hlood — unless, that is, we work and 

I 

lore our work with all our minds, all oni hearts, and all our souls. 
And, above all, remember Emerson's saying ‘*Lovc moosurc/^ that 
is, bo self-controlled ‘ stndy, dignity and self-respect which comes 
of thinking soberly, acting with righteousness, and. what is more, 
living piously « as over in the Great Taskmaster's eye.’’ 
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AdinsUf IDJO. 

Tour E^coIIoncyi Kombera of fcho Senate^ and Sister and Brother 
Gradnntcs. 

Till last Docombor I was hoping that on this occasion we 
would bo so fortunate as to congratulate ourselves that onr ranks 
would not bo tlunned by the loss of any Ordinal}' Follow. Though 
it is only one mombor of tho Senate whom we h»vo lost by death 
the loss is, from all points of view, very hoary indeed. Tho late 
Mr. A. M, T. Jackson was just tho kind of man, of whom any Din- 
Torsity might bo proud, which Jiad Hm ns its member Since bis 
AVidoly regrottod death, sad tributes hare been paid in fitting 
terms in ditforont quarters to tho memory of Ms saintly character 
and scholarly attainments. Ho was one of those blessed with the 
habit of intensity in tho pursuit of hfo which enables a man to try 
to become all that he might be rather than hasto to do groat things 
Mill fall , No more appropriate epitaph could bo written on bis 
grave than that ho was, what the great Risht Apastambtiy whom 
ho admired, says oveiy student and house-holder should ho-omduAa 
s/ianiaHuf dantaha, ond dhritadthritihi — meek, calm, self-controlled, 
and firm. Among the Honorary Fellmvs the list of tho dead is 
rather long. lu tho saintly Khursedjoe Rustomjoo Kama, we have 
lost a man of exemplary pursuits and high ideals of life. Unassum- 
ing, seeking knowledge for its own sake, unselfish, he was a man 
not of mere opinions, but of convictions ond his convietions wore 
generally eonnd} helms impressed hie individualily to some ox- 
tot on hie race 5 and not only Parsis, but all other communiMos 
would be all the better for copying the example of hm blamdoss 
hfe, tho musio of which was such as to pioroe to tho soul of nearly 
every one who had frequent converse with him. In Dr. L P. Do 

Rosario we have lost a most valued member oftbe Tortu^oso 

community in Bombay. He was 0 weU-known modicd praotition. 

er of this W, and the first I saw of him was when ho attended 
rears age the sick students in St. Maiy’s Oollogc lie gave lus 
medical services to that Institution out of pure love for Ms faith, 
jlr. Tbrahim Ahmadi was a distinguished Mahomedan ahmiim in 
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enginoerlng of onr nuiversitT’ ; li& was a mau of caltorod laatos 
and fine mannexs. He lias died comparatively young, leaving a 
reeord of satisfactoiy work as an engineer, and also as a member 
of the great community to which he belonged, and whoso social 
status he sought quietly to elevate. Another Gtiaduate and Hono- 
rary Fellow of high promise has been cut off in the prime of life, 
and that at a time when he had aoqulred a position of honour and 
trust at the Bax of the High Court of Bombay. Mr. Festonjee 
Jamsedjee Padshah had a brilliant college career ; he Was an able 
lawyer, who endeared himself to all who knew him by his straight- 
forwardness and rectitude of conduct, both private and profes- 
sional. Mr Bustomjee Merwanjeo Patel was another well-known 
Graduate of our University, who had, in the earlier years of his 
life, an eminent career at the Bar of the Bombay Small Causes 
Court. Ho afterwards presided as one of its Judges The Bov. J. 
Mayr was a well-known figure among us some years ago by reason 
especially of his connection with St. Xavier* s College. He was for 
severe years its Principal and Bector j he impressed his persona- 
lity on .that Institution and its pupils, both by his orderly manage- 
ment and Ids learned lectures cn Political Economy. Mr. Jaya- 
satya Bodhrao Tirmalxao Inamdar was one of the few Canarese 
Fellows of the University in the old days. His death reminds me 
how poorly the Canarese districts of the Presidency are represent- 
ed at the presmt moment in onr Senate. There are only two 
Canarese gentlemen anon.^ the Ordinary Fellows — ^my friend Dr. 
Bow and myself but neither if ns can lay claim to Canarese 
scholarship. The last Canarese scholar we had on the Senate was 
my uncle, the late Mr. Shamarav YithaL He was also for some 
years a member of the Syndicate His place in the Senate, so far 
as Ganerese scholarship goes, remains unfilled. Distance from 
Bombay has, I believe, obscured the dmms of Canarese districts to 
a fair representation on the Senate ; the blame is mine because, 
had I brought the matter to Your Escellency's notice, with your 
well-known desire to grant all reasonable prayer you would have 
remedied the defect 

Turning to the principal events of the academic year now end- 
ed, I might, at the outset, summarize them by saying that the year 
has been marked by discussions of a highly controversial nature, 
which have served to bring University questions prominently before 
the public eye, "We have agreed to abolish the examination for the 
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degree of Lioentiaie of Hedioine and confine onrselres to the degree 
of 3 f. B. B. S. Our Arts and Science courses and examinationa are 
now undergoing their trial in the Senate. Whatever the final xe> 
suit, I am glad to find that all the members of the Senate have 


been taking keen interest in the questions raised, and have been 
following tho debates with an eager desire to put higher education 
in Arts and Science on an improved basis to the best of their 
powers, W^e have effected changes in oui law examinations ; and. 
speaking as a lawyer, I ought to say they effect a reform in Idle 
right direction. While on this subject, I may add that I have 
been informed by the Bxaminers in Hinda law at the LL. B, Exa- 
minations of the last two or three years that the candidates have 
been exhibiting a better knowledge of the principles of the subject 
than used to be the case picviously. I am glad to note this, not 


only beoanse of my special interest in the subject^ but also because 
tho study, and I will say the practice, of Hindu law have not been 
what they ought to be That law has been treated more as a con- 
geries of texts with many diseorfant voices, dignified with the' n«me 
of law, and it is supposed that all tlie lawyer has to do is |to pi(^ 
and choose from among them and apply whatever text smts his 
purpose Even students of Hindu law, knowing Sanskrit, have 
been sccuatomed, generally speaking, to depend upon translations 
and English text-books. So far as the University is concerned and 
I wdl also say, so far as the High Court is oonoemed, we are deter- 
mined to discourage this nogioot of Hindu law as a Science. Its 

proper study IS important, not only from the lawyer’s but also <*0 

social and religious point of view, because it helps us to unders^d 
ancht the traditions, customs and tendencies of I^du soci© y. 
And that brings me to the important change wMch the Senate has 
^ted by to adopt PdB « • 

lugior ez«mn.tions i. Art., Tho oioBgo « doo to Dr. BWk- 
tai. Ajh. obtoTTod at the mo.tmgoftbo Soaate, ^fto 
chaaga was adopted, a kaotelodgo ol PaU is «0!M^ not &r 
Mamatlaa loaeaiob bat alao for a oloto aiidarat^ijg of om ^ 

Xloadto-al proHo«t.pastaad pr«».t. 

Lo.ri«dotei»thoAgno«lt«ral oxammabona 
Enffineerinff failed to exeroiae tlic fiamlnse given to it by Toux 
SSorl aootta. of a Pdlow « year. A 
Strirlue y»«. paaAiag tb. Syadroat. te tb. ™t^ ^ 
^ practical poiirt of tipw, of toe larp nipnber of prwes tha o 
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in our Calendar. In Ms Oonrocaiion address, delivered in 1865 at 
the Calcutta University in Ms capacity of Vice-Chancellor, the late 
Six Henry Sumner Maine pointed, with a feehng of envy, to the 
large number of endowments at our Umversity, What was then 
a blessing has now become a burden. Several of these endowments 
are prizes or scholarships for essays on subjects chosen By the Syn- 
dicate Very few compete for them ; and those, who do, tMnk 
carelessly and write ungrammatical Enghsh and the prizes and 
scholarsMps have been very often una warded We cannot change 
tlie direction of these endowments ; they are trusts, and the law of 
charitable trusts is inexorable — it is the dead man’s wish wMch 
dictates the law. It is only the Legislature which can change the 
law, but we have not yet come to that stage, whore the Legislature 
is hkely to help us. As usual, we Mive had complaints about some 
of our examination papers and some of the examiners, and their 
so-cMled anomalous results I have taken some trouble to look in- 
to the question myself, and have come to the conclusion that such 
complaints generally come from those who wish to make examina- 
tions easy and popularize them That is a very attractive idea, as 
attractive as that of the witty Frenchman, who ’ wished to make 
science popular, metaphysics intelligible, and vice respeotable. Sug- 
gestions are now and then made that only Piofessors of Oollegea 
ought to be appointed Examiners. This is an old question, and 
nearly every University in Europe I notice, is troubled with it. 
We cannot have a hard .md fast rule in the selection of Examin- 
ers. I ought to point out that most of the Examineii> are selected 
by the Syndicate from among the Professors of Colleges. Speak- 
ing of the results of our examinations, I ought to congratulate the 
Umversity on the number of ladies who figure among the sucoess- 
ful candidates. Seventy- nine have passed the Matrloulation, 7 the 
Previous, 10 the Intermediate, " the B A., 3 the M. A., one the 
First LL. B , 2 the L M. & S. and 1 the M. B, I have been 
comparing tlio figures as regards lady candidates for the rears 
since 1900. They appear more or less stationary, so far as the suc- 
cessful lady candidates go ; but the point to notice with satisfac- 
tion IS that so many as 17 Hindu girls passed at the Imt Matricu- 
lation — a larger number than in any previous year. As usual, my 
Parsi sisters take the lead in point of number and prominence at 
these examinations. I would take this opportunity of publicly 
congratulating my friepd Miss Seereen Paruok on her saocess in 
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the 2jid ckss in Logic and Moial Philosopliy at tlie M. A. exami- 
nation. It is a dilBonlt subject, and Miss Paruck desorres praise 
for Iier pluck— all the more so, because I know what a beneficent 
influonoo she has been exercising quietly in that useful body— the 
Students' Brotherhood. The Indian Ohnstian community, as 
usual, figured well in the list of successful candidates at the last 
Matriculation The only disappointing feature of this list of suc- 
cessful candidates at our examinations for the year now dosed is 
that we find the name of no Mahomedan lady in it But I have 
every hope that my Mahomedan sisters will take ere long the place 
that is theirs, aide by side with Hinda, Parsi and Christian gTrlii 
at our examinations. 

Tho now year has boguu with our debates concerning our Arts 
and Science courses I do not wonder that our TTnirersity is pas- 
sing thruugli a time of unrest, seeing that just at this moment aca- 
cTomiu life, whether in England or Amonca, is full of the ooutro- 
Torsial ail regarding tho aims and objects of oduoaiion. The ques- 
tion as to the comparative merits of a literary and a scientific edu- 
cation, which IS being debated among us, is being discussed else- 
where with greater keenness than over. It is an ancient question 
— as ancient as the times of Socrates, when Osllides remonstrated 
with that sago for wasting time os such a useloss study as-philoso- 
phy. Mr. Benson tolls ns in his monograph on Walter Pater that 
tho piesent tendoncy in English UnirexaitiBB is not favourable 
to tho study of 6ef/as laHtet or artistic philosophies, and that "the 
only work which is omphatioally recognised and approved is the 
only work which makes definite and imquestiouablo additions to tho 
p] ogress of exact sciences Literary men charge scientific minds 
wilh iiariowness, because they are absoibediudetails'and are apt to 
forget tiio unity of hf o Scientific men turn round and complain that 
a literary education breeds vitionarios, dealing with airy nothings 
and droamiug, Litoraiy men rejoin that what the scientist calls 
dreams are spiritual nsioiis, inspirations, mental pictures, which 
are bom of tho insight, due to litoraiy talent ; and as one of 
numerous instauoas in support of that cite the case of tlio Duke of 
Wollinglon who was no scientist bub whoso despatches have a li- 
ter.iry art. He said to a lady that in a military difficulty ho would 
see suddenly in his mmd’s eye tho whole situation, perplexing as 
it was, as in a panorama dearer spread ont before Mm. That, we 
ftre told; is the jiteraiy vision. It is paid that before the' scientist 



^soovers iilid poet seesf as^ {or inabance, when Browning as hy a 
flash of literary instinetj without any sdenlific education; penned 
his line ^'as flesh refines to nerve beneath the spirit’s play/’ there- 
by giving the world; for the first time in the history of scientific 
thought the theory of nerv— formation along the line of least 
resistance; before Spencer discovered it. Another question which 
is eyn i ting interest and has given rise to considerable discussion 
in the acadomio world; both in ISngland and the United States of 
America; rdates to the subjects wMch a boy ought to bo taught 
at College. The present tendency; so far as I can judge, appears 
to bo not to force him to study subjects for which ho has no hking; 
but to let him choose only those for which he focls enthusiasm. 
Tins tendency was strongly reflected in the address of Sir John 
Tweedy delivered at the University College Hospital in London in 
October last. But that opinion has not passed unchallenged; and 
there are eminent educationists who have pointed out the drawback 
and michievous results, os they coll them, of a system wMch makes 
each boy his own master In the matter of selecting subjects for 
broadening his mind. Life, they say, is a drudgeiy ; and efficiency 
in doing life’s work depends upon the capacity to tho dmdgo’s 
work even when the mind will not move. Lenve it to a boy to 
ohooBo what he shall study, and he will select what is most easy 
and not learn to conquer and control himself and to acquire tho 
power of solving perplexing problona or doing what ho finds tedi- 
ous work. To this tho answer given is thot forcing a boy to got 
up for au examination subjects for which he has no aptitude, moans 
only waste of intellect and power, and that it only serves to cram 
his head with ill-digested knowledge , but does not enable him to 
be a clear thinker. Give him, it is said, Ins choice, wisely directed 
under tho gmdanoe of his teacher ; and when he has chosen his 
subjects smted to his tastes, teach those subjects so as to produce in 
him tlio spirit of research. It is this spirit which is now pervading 
tho academic atmosphere in England. As an oinincut Professor of 
an Euglirii University recently remarked, most Bntish Universi- 
ties have now established degrees, for lesearch, the old idea that 
research was tho work of “ dry-os-dust professors only ” lias 
disappeared, and it has begun more and more to bo recognised ns 
a sound principle of University education in all branches of leam- 
iug, whether history, science or philosophy, that “to he succossfal, 
teaching and research must go side by side, eacb drawing vitahty 



ftom iho otbet.” Ooming nearer liame; we hear ol proposals ftti! 
sectarian Universities. Mrs Annie Besant, who is rendering jeo* 
man’s service to the cause of moral sturdiness among our young 
men, has a scheme for a Hindu University ; and I notice that she 
has secured for it the support and sympathy of several Hindus of 
light and leading. Out Mahomedan brethren, under the gmdance 
of His Highness the Aga Elhan, have a similar idea of a hfohome- 
dan University ; and Cur Parri friends have, I believe, some 
thoughts in the same direction for a Zorastnan University. Some 
donbt whether sectaiian Universities will do any good and pro- 
mote the canse of sound education. But there is room for all hinds 
of good work, and more vanoty we have of it the better, pro- 
vided the main object is kept in view, viz , that a University is in- 
tended to fit a young man for the co ndnot of life by broadening his 
mind and widening his sympathies. 

It is not surprising that the present state of things in India, 
the fiendish acts of some young men, and the teachings and con- 
duct of some grown up men have more than ever prominently 
brought the problem of education in general and University educa- 
tion in particular to tlio front and disposed some to ask the question 
in all seriousness whether our educational system, both lower and 
higher, has been on the right hnes. It is held in some quarters 
that the authority of Hlacaulay, on whose dehberately formed opi- 
nion and advice the present system of higher education was adopted 
and estabhshed, stands disci edited. I may 'at once say that 1 
cannot accept the view that that system has been a failure The 
educated mou who have been brought up under it may not be, 
taken as a whole, all that men of culture, who have the hall-mark 
of University degrees ought to be^, but in many important res- 
pects they are an improvement on their unoestoiS of the periods 
which preceded the introduction of higher education among us. 
Competent authorities have iironounced that the public service has 
improved in tone and efficiency since graduates came to be em- 
ployed in our ludimal and revenue services There has been an 
intellectual and moral awakening w hich, but for British rule and 
its Colleges and Universities wonld have been almost an ^ impossi- 
bility, having regard to the effete condition of Indian soaety lust 
before the British power was established among us^ On these 
points it is not my intention hero to dilate. But while so mheh 
must be admitted to the ci-edit side of the system, we must not be 
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blind to the fact that there are forces working among ns which 
hare already cast a shadow on the good name of onr yonng men, 
and which threaten; if not extingnished with all the moral strength 
we can command; to peril the fdtnre of the country. Some say the 
present state of things is due to the fact that our education; both 
lower and higher, has been purely secular ; that it has rooted out 
the old faiths, which served as checks to extravagant conduct and 
-wild ideas. Accordingly recommendations are made to introduce 
religious education into our schools and appeals are made to priests 
and pundits to assert themselves and their authority by inter- 
preting the voice of the Shajttas correctly to our young men and 
save them from the path of utter demoralisation and destruction 
which must overbake them, if they are allowed to be guided by 
sinister teachings under the guise of love of country and “mother 
land. ” I should be the last to underrate the necessity and impor- 
tance of religious education, h riding as I do that the life of man 
and the hfe of society and state should be regulated by the princi- 
ples of a high-toned rehgion, which makes Love and the Enthu- 
siasm of Humanity the keynote of precept and practice. The 
question of religious education is nob simple ; even in England it 
has given rise to difficulties. At the same time it is essential for a 
youth to be brought up in some faith But if any one bdieves that 
religions education in schools and colleges will mend the present 
state of things, all 1 can say is I doubt that It all depends on how 
religion is taught and by whom it is taught. In some schools they 
teach Bhagtvat Gita. Now, the Gita is a gospel of high sacred 
teaching, but it is also philosophical and metaphysical It is ab- 
surd to put it in the hands of the young, when even grown-up 
people stumble as they read the ver:>es dealing with the question of 
knowledge, of faith and work, of meditation, of devotion, of life 
eternal and of human destiny And the Gita has been perverted 
by designing persons to their pohtical ends < Complex os is the 
problem before us, there is one aspect of it which has been, I am 
afraid; more or less ignored, and it is to that that I propose to 
invite consideration, even at the risk of being charged with taldng 
advantage of this occanon to propound certmn old convictions 
of mine ' 

We hear now-a-days a great deal said about the ancient ideals 
and traditions of the country with reference to its educational pro- 
blems ; and in the midst of these discussions the general tendency 
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of crilicism is to hold Schoolmasteis and Frofcesci-s and tho 
8 }Sto II of cdnuavion responsible fox* Iho slackno^s of discipline, want 
of ao’f-c lUtroI, and decay cif tbo rcvcronl’al spiiil among tho 
nion 0 (lio present timo. Dut it is forgotten 1 1 at tho school and 
tho uollcgo are not the only world in winch the young men more, 
loa'n, iiubibo ideas and influences ; that tho home and (ho commu- 
nity are schools in tjioir own way — cdncalional factors in the 
growtli of 30ung mon ; and that if those young men hare fallen 
on oril times and beoumo objects of distrust, it is because of tho 
indaonccs more of tho homo and of tho commitnify than of the 
school or college. 

In one of thoso melodious passages which sink into tho heart 
when they oro read, becaa*o of their beauty of thought and sim- 
plicity of language, Baudhayana, one of tho anciont sages of Dindu- 
ism, lolls us in hisiSiufias that it is the duty of individuals 
composing a society to regulate their lives, taking for thoir model 
the conduct of a learned or eultored men. Such a man was known 
to onr BisAis by tho expressive term Shuhia. Tie marks by which 
he is to bo distinguished to enable each man to copy Lis example 
and lire Ws life are giren in those words by Baiulhayana — “Indeed 
the learned or cultured man is he who is free from envy or jeal- 


ousy and se’f-coneoit j who cares not for luxuries, but hros a 
simple life j who is self-con trolltd, and not tainted by insincerity, 
pride or anger.''’ This seems a oommon place , but mark the m- 
duence it Lad in moulding the Hindu thought and life in ancient 
times. Conduct such as 18 recommended by Bauihapana, ae &xi- 
Uaguishing a cultured mon, was termed Achaia, ond rules were 
laid do,vn for enabling every man from his puth upwaids to realise 
tho ideal of (hot conduct To our modern sense these rules appear 
tiresome, meehamca], and even, in some respects, absurd. They 
were all based on or connected with rituals ; and demanded o 
every Hindu, when he ought to rise from sleep, what he ought to 
do, what he ought to oat, what he ought to worship, and bow he 
ought to worship. Every moment of his life and daily duty was 

roBulated and had its rule for due obserrauce, so that wo might 

iuftly say m the words of Keshub Ohundor Sen that the Hindu was 

taught from his childhood to sit. walk, sleep, move aad ev^ 

thii religiously. Undoubtedly, it was amcehanioal life, the form 
of rs'iffion predominawd over its substance ond spiHt ; but was not 
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moniol at ono time P In hie “ Gentlemen^ ” Lonis Sterenson tells 
ns ‘ — "The life of onr fathers was highly cdramonial — life was a 
rehearsed piece. It was symbolic etiquette, that was the gentile- 
man ” It had its defects ; the principle underlying the ceremo- 
nial life came in process of time among the Hindus to be obscured 
by the form ; and the rite of the life became more important tnan 
its soul. But it had one excellent effect for which we must always 
stand indebted to our Rishis. This ceremonial life, by steidyiug 
every individual’s daily movements, whether in the home or in the 
world outside, taught him, whatever he was, to control himself. It 
taught him to rule himself, by means of dharma, and dliarmaf 
which has come in its secondary sense and is now understood by 
people to mean either religion or duty, or charity, originally carried 
the idea, as Yijnaneshwara in his M'tikshara tells ns on the autho- 
rity of a sacred te<ct of the Itishi Gautama, of dania, that is, 
punishment haring'for its a'm and object the taming of the brute 
in man, restraining hia evil pasaions and senses. This restraint 
was to proceed from what the Blshis termed achara, literally, con- 
duct ; but, according to them, restrained, therefore rights tus con- 
duct, regulated by a well-ordered and discreet Ufe. Eve'ry Hindu 
was bound down to achara ; to learn to oontrol bimsolf by observ- 
ing daily the rules prescribed for him as to when he must rise in 
the morning from his sleep, what he must do, how he must 
pray and worship, what and how he must eat. Every rule was 
prescribed with a view to make every moment of his life 'me of 
worship — living, a^ it were, in communion with the Supreme Spirit, 
parahamlia. Having regulated his daily conduct in tins way, 
the liishis gave him another rule, which has largely inflaenced 
the law and the life of the Hindu both in his individual and social 
relations There is an idea abroad that it is the pious duty of a 
Hindu, ordained by his religion, that ho must either beget or 
adopt a son and that, if he does neither of these, he has no chance 
of a home in heaven. 

The idea does not correctly and fully represent the Hindu 
theory. It is true that, according to it, a Hindu is c rdai led either 
to beget or adopt a son ; but the mere begetting or adojcing does 
not open the door of heaven for him when ha dies. Begetting or 
adopting is but part of the duty — and a poor part indeed. Our 
Rishii, orduined that, if a Hindu is to secure a place m heaven, ho 
most not only beget or adopt a son, but he ought to become that 
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son’s iioachor. Honea they said the principal teacher or aoharya 
ol a boy is his own father As lyteclatifchi, one of the greatest 
commentators ol iilanu, puts it — ^''A Hindu can attain to heaven 
only by making liis son aniiiJu^tJia,'’ well brought up That is the 
Hindu’s adhilata, a word which again is not often understood. Wo 
take it to mean authority, but the employed it in the sense of 

an imperative obligation, a aacred duty. Every Hindu then had 
to live subject to a, controlled conduct ; and he had to in- 
fluence his son by that conduct by becoming his son’s acharya. 
Self-controlled himself, regulating his daily actions in the home 
and sooioty by aet rules, he was bound to exercise supreme control 
over his son till the latter arrived at the ago of 16 ; after that, 
says ^^edatithi; the father should become his son’s friend, having 
the power to catch the son by the hair ” if he went vrroag, 

I do not say that this rule of life imposed by his religion upon 
a Hindu father had the effect of making a model man of him , but, 
whatever its defects, and I admit they were many, it taught sdf- 
control ; and that was a great lesson to loam for his children 
For a child or young man, who has tasted of parental love and 
care, to see .his father, he whom he is taught to worship as his god 
on earth, standing with his head bowed down with deep submission 
before his gods, befora the sun the moon, and the skies, and in- 
voking the aid of a Being superior to himself — such a sight was an 


education in itrelf. 

It inspired reverence in the young, and life became not a toy 
to be trifled with, bat a sacred trust, because it filled the young 
with reverence It recalls to our minds what Carlyle describes 
as th** invaluable service his mother did for him, not by her words j 


nor indeed by her acts, but by « her daily reverent look and 
habitude.” In a passage of deep, pathos and sanctity he says 
"How mdestraotively the good grows and propagates itself, even 
among the weedy entanglements of evil ’ The highest whom I 
knew on earth I here saw bound down with awe unspeakable be- 
fore a higher in heaven Such thmgs, especially in infancy, reach 
inwards to the very core of your being.” How true that is those 
verily can testify who had wise parents and grand parents that 
bowed before Gfod and walked reverently before man 

I am not one of those who thinks the old times and traditions 
must or can be revived, nor am I an unqnalifled adnurer or 
lyorshipper of all old ideals Humaq e;^e»enoe, as embodied in 
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the history of all cirilised races, is against artificial revivals, of 
which it has been traly said that they are as little like the originals 
as the corpse is like the living man. Bat the spirit of the ancient 
system, its underlying principle of self-control, obedience, and 
reverence must be kept np, or else as a community we are bonnd 
in process of time to cease to be. And it can bo kept np only by 
a spirit of sincerity and consistency of life in onr domestic and 
social relations. We have been finding fault with our system of 
education in schools and colleges ; but we forget that our boys 
spend but a few hours of the day there under their teachers j what 
do their parents or guardians do far them to exercise and discipline 
them in habits of self-control, methodical work, and reverence ? 
What has been our own example in that respect ? The parent 
thinks that when he has sent his boy to school or college and 
paid him his fee and got him married and seen him pass ex.imina- 
tions somehow, he, the parent, has done his duty. Do we trouble 
ourselves with the questions, as a wise parent ought to do, what the 
boy does, what company he keeps, what his tastes are, how he 
spends his time outside his school or college, what opinions he is 
forming, what prejudices he is contracting ? We go our own way; 
the boy goes hi3 own, and no wonder he becomes a victim of every 
passing gust of prejudice, opinion, and criticism. Nor is that all 
The papUs of Pythagoras, it is said, were compelled to be silent 
daring the first four years under instruction, that is. ‘‘ they were 
neither to have nor to egress any original ideas and thoughts. " 
Improving upon this principle, the great German philosopher. 
Hegel, himself a great teacher of young men and educationist of 
his time, held that in the trauiii^ of young men, whether at school 
or college, thought, like the ^vi]l, must begin With obedience : and 
that it was good for a boy’s growth to demand absolute obedience 
from him for obedience, sake. This was also the old Hindu ideal of 
education. But what do we do now with our boys in our homes ? 
We live in an age of criticism , aud we have all 'of us become 
critics. We find fault with one another and are anxious to reform 
others than ourselves Aud in the presence of our childreu. we do 
not hesitate to air our disparaging opinions about men. great 
and small. Our boys take their cue from us and become critics 
themselves, nho think they are as competent as their fathers or 
even more to sit in judgment upon everybody. They ore amonn* 
the foremost at public meetings and are allowed to take part ij) 
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disoQSSioiis S0UI6 years ago there used to be erery year in Sombay 
and Poona a series of leotures ; and boy critios predominated at 
them and said all sorbs of things. Disgusted at this, the late Mr. 
Justice Telang arranged that there should be no discussion at all 
at any lecture. Bub what a storm was raised because of that 2 
And we have allowed young men to take part in so-eaUed rehgious 
movements, where political songs written in bad taste and objec- 
tionable language, to say nothing worse of them, have been sung* 
We allow our boys to read newspapers when thoyaie at school. What 
"PltifThsh parent will allow his boy to do that ? And the news- 
papers have become our gods > For most of us they provide the 
literature we want for thought , and our boys imitate us 60 to 
any hbrary, where grown-up men and boys lead. Some yeais ago 
I went into this matter and wished to try nn experiment There 


are two Enghsh Magazines which I have made my constant com- 
panions and have freq^ueutly recommended young men with v'hom 
I have come in contact to read They are Great Thmtghts and 
the Young Man These make even an old man fool gioat and 
young. I tried to introduce them in some places bat very few 
seem to oaro for such reading Forty years ogo, one found young 
men readmg with pleasure such books os Berijnin’s Chtldie»*s 
Friend, Miss Edgeworth's Tales, Thomas 'Days Sami/md and 
Met ion, Mrs Barbauld and Dr. Aikin's Fi^n//igs a( JTome, Todd's 
Students’ Manua/, and Smile’s Self-Help and Duty, But tl»cB0 


have gone out of fashion during these 25 years , and few parent 
care to put the right sort of books in their young man's way. And 
onr own reading is of the kind sufficient to mislead our young men. 
A yeor and a half ago Dr Selby, then Director of PubKo luslnic- 
tion, asked mo whether there was any Vornacnlor ponodical, of pure 
htorary tastes, dealing with questions of educational and moral 
interest, which could bo put on the hbrary table of every <,t}iodl m 
the Presidency From enquiries I made I found there was none 
worth the name And even if wo had one, what hoy would read 
It unless ho found the impulse to go and do likewise from his homo? 
One special principlo to bo borne in mind in tbo training of tho 
vouuc is that they do not require to bo lod so much as no 0 m 

IniBlod This IS onoof thoaphoxi&msof JamosMartiueau, wio-i‘ 

^orkon Ethics is a text book in philosophy in our Lmvorfitj . 
And roach of what wo say and do has misled our youth j am 1 
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things are not \rorse than they are, it isbeoanse youth takes longef 
time to corrupt than adult age. 

I could give scores of instances which have come within my 
observation during these twenty years to illustrate this mental 
and moral chaos in our social circles. Some years ago. Dr. Selby, 
when ho was Frincipal of the Deccan College, remarked to me that 
ho was pained to see how the spirit of irreverent and irresponsible 
criticism of elders was being fostered amjng our young men. I 
told him that the young men weie not to blame. They caught 
their air from grown-up people ; and unless these latter improved 
their ways, there was no chance of improvement among our youth. 
Call this not exaggeration ; say not these are all small things. 
Big issues arise out of added small causes The Hindu elder, with 
all his advance has no well-directed, clearly, defined convictions as 
to his duties, religious and social Uo excuses himself on the 
ground that ho is passing through a tronsitiou stage ; we drift 
and are aimless in the homo and society The result is our young 
men ha\ a become our masters and dictators. The Head Master 
of a public school in England, some years ago. wisely remarked 
that «the boy is always more or loss a statesman balancing school 
and parental interference to a nicety and invariably creating a 
policy to moot tho situation*'. The boy hasoieated a situation for us. 

'Writing of the first generation of educated Bidians, the late 
Sir Erskine Perry, who was in 1850 President of the Board of 
Education, then said that tho fruits of higher education in this Pre- 
sidency had surpassed tho most sanguine oi^ectations of those who 
had introducod that system, bocauso tho educated Indians* of his 
time had both in their public and and private hves proved men of 
sterling merit. That was a time whei\ educated Indians devoted 
themselves to the work of reforming tho social environments of 
tho coinmnulties to which they bclongod. But it was soon found 
that social reform Wa« not an easy ta»k and and was attended with 
considerable risks, because it entailed oxuommumcatiou from so- 
ciety and unpopularity. Tho majority of educated Indians natural- 
ly became apathetic, and felt that the best thing to do was to Ion 
social and religions questions alono Pohfics remained ; and there 
was no question of lULOnvonienccs or risk. 'Tliis state of things, in 
process of time, ro»ultod in a general feeling among odneatod 
Indians that any cillicism or disoussion of our social shortcomings 
was unwise and impolitic, bocauso it only gave a handle to those 
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vlidraamtainocUhatnopoKJacalrightseouldbe extended to us 

unless m prorod our fitness in other directions. Even those great 
and good nion, the kto Mr. Justfco Tolang and the late Mr. Justice 
Banado, at one time sooraed to share the feebng, but ultamatelj 
they perceived tins defect of oui mental vision Under the in- 
fltionco of this general feeling, our whole ebiosphere has been do- 
niinalod by considerations of expediency, so that questions of in- 
tollootual, moral, and religious reform, from which polities, to bo 
healthy and sound must draw its inspiration, hare gone into the 
back ground 

The situation will not improve nnloss ws Improve ourselves— 
unless we take the moral education of our own youth under our 
own control , so long as wo do not supervise their conduct our- 
selves. and set them by our own well-ordered and discreet lives, an 
example of sobriety and sincerity, and discipline in all departments 
of lifo— mtelleetual, moral, social, and pohticnl. My anxiety is 
not for the Govornment— it is strong enough to meet the situation 
which has become sad and serious enough. 1 am anxious about 
ourselves — have we the strength and the moral courage to stem 
the tide of wild and wickod teaching by organising our religious, 
social, and moral forces on lines of sanity instead of letting things 
dnfi and leaving the field to men who care for nothing but the 
destruction of order, peace and harmony ? 

There are those who think that what is happennig in our 
country at the present moment has happened in other countries, 
and that wo are merely passing through a neoessaiy or natural 
stage of our evolution as a nation Now, 1 do not deny the value 
of historical parallels, provided we do not misunderstand them or 
do not understand them imperfectly, or do not distort them to make 
them squaie with our own prejudices and preoonorived viewB It 
is true, for instanoe, that the political air of England was towards 
the end of the 186b and the beginning of the 19tb century charg- 
ed with a revolutionary spirit At the end of the 18th oentuxy 
they were reflected in poems like Oampbell’s ^'Pleasures of Hope,” 
showing how the depths of life were stirred In the earher years 
of the 19th century they found vehement utterance in the poems of 
Byron and Shelly — the former expresring with a passionate genius 
much of the tumult of thought of the time, defying all old forms 
and existing institutions But it was not the teachings and spirit 
of Byron and Shelly whioh saved England or led to her greatness. 
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tt was the teaching of religious reformers like Wesley and Whit- 
field and of poets hke Wordsworth, the influence of qualiiaes of 
love and gentleness, of patience and faith which they and such as 
they kept alive and nourished that saved England from the moral 
chaos which threatened her in the 18th century, thereby illustrat- 
ing the lesson of history that all social and political reform pro- 
ceeds fiom a genuine religious awakening. And the influence of 
these great teachers permeates Enghsh life BtiU in all its best as- 
pects. They did not degrade religion to the level of politics or so- 
cial reform and make it subservient to the latter Theirs was not 
the rehgion of hatred — ^it was the teaching of Xtove, of the Bro- 
therhood of Man, of the Enthusiasm of Humanity, Not uhtil we 
go and do likewise is there any chance of real political and sodsl 
progress. At present our reh^ous awakening means the war of 
sects, the doctrines of hatred, and the distorting for pohtical pur- 
poses of the teachmgs of the Upanishads and the Bhagawad Gita. 

I shall perhaps be told that all this looks fine on paper and in 
speech, but that for all practical purposes it is useless, because how 
is rehgioua, moral and social awakening of the right kind which is 
to be the harbinger of real progress to come except by such efforts 
as are being made ? How, what are these efforts ? Those of us 
who know what is all behind ought not to be nualed by the want 
of vitahty within and the spirit of either light-heartedness or apa- 
thy that 13 abroad Genuine workers in movements calculated to 
elevate the minds and morals of the people, the masses ; how few 
they are ! I remember the day very sadly when in almost a fit of 
despair the late Mr. Justice Telang said wii/h a sigh . **It is but a 
handful of men and on them falls the burden of all good move- 
ments 

I implore you. Brother Graduates, now that you are about to 
enter the world of active life, to ponder over all this and think of 
the serious responsibUity which rests on us by reason of the edu- 
cation imparted to us, the degrees We have received, and our con- 
nection With this ^Ima Mater of ours. There is an impression 
abroad that we hare been weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing, because we have shown no signs of scholarship. That opinion 
has been expressed recently by our esteemed Chancellor Sir Georgs 
Clarke, who, himself a scholar, has earned, by his sense of jusfice 
and desire for our good, our respect and gratitude. The remark is 
true. But, as some one has said, at least three generations of stu- 
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dotits who hare read, mused and searched with many a ^gh in the 
midst of "abundant libraries ” must pass before a now Unirersify 
con produce scholars. Our three generations have yeb to pass. 
Scholars, poet«, statesmen, scientists will come and in abundance' 
in thoir own time, if we men of average talents in the meantime, 
prepare the way for them by living on a high plane of thought, 
instead of creeping low. As Oraduates the duty is imposed on us 
of contributing by our own lives to the intellectual and moral life 
of our country We must ever boar in mind that a University is 
not worth the Tii gb name it boats, if those brad within its walls do 
not bring credit to it by means of cultured thought and a high- 
toned life. The great school of Athens was a school of thinkers, 
whose ideas spread abroad even as far as Palestine. It was the 
University life which raised the life of the people which civiliza- 
tion dawned upon barbarian Europe, Both Hlahomedans and 
Christians wore uplifted by the high moral teachings of the acade- 
mies of Cordova. Wo are yet young— -very young indeed as a Um- 
versify, but youth has this privilege, that it has its spurs to win. 
Now is the time for us to prove that though we may not be 
scholars, We are children of light and not darkness. The name of 
Toung India in general, and of the young Hindu in particular, is 
being dragged into the mire. Wo ore all as it were on our trial 
before the bar of tho oivilised world and before God. Lot us by 
sobriety of oonduet and by avoiding all extravaganoe of tboughti, 
prove ourselves worthy of the education we haye received Think 
yon what it is to be a Graduate of a University. That word Uni- 
versity mgnifies something higher and deeper than a body which 

or teaches many things, and places on ns the hnli- 
mark of versatility by means of its degrees. The Arts and Scienew 

it teaches have been rightly described as a pledge of the idea of 

Unity of Learning, which the Greeks expressed by the term Phi- 
losophy, and the Hindue by the term iraAmajmm. Wo must loam 
to look at hie steadily and whole, and we shaU not learn that un- 
less we cultivate the habit of deep thinking, which is one of the 
sapxeme necessities of the day among us. And we shall leani to 
t^k'deeriiy if ve >>losely adhere to the lesson taught to bis pupils 

wortosbufaoyourmeauingB, and always follow through. ^1 
• A «« i-flasonme and universal defimtion are summed up in this 
tosson That was also the lesson taught to his pupils by the great 
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German Philosopher Hegel when he advised them to cultivate the 
habit of deep thonght by first having clear and definite ideas, by 
then giving them plenty of rope, and then seeing whether or not 
those ideas hang themselves. It is one of the beanties of Plato’s 
Bialognes that very often a discnsslon between Socrates and his 
opponent goes through a long and sometimes tedious and dry course 
of argument, and at last, to the dissatisfaction of the spectators, 
ends either in a barren condusion or perhaps in no conclusion at 
alL But that does not mean that the discussion has all been fu- 
tile, and the powers of the intellect wasted. It means that deep 
thinking comes after patient labour. It is this passion for truth, 
light and clearness of ideas which we must cultivate — and which 
this University imposes on us os our duty to develop In these 
days of hurry, excitement and unrest, when we are apt to borrow 
our opinions from others, especially from those who shout the 
most and write the strongest, this Socratic lesson is needed for ns 
all But deep thought comes only where the mind is tuned to a 
spirit of reverence, — of modesty and humility, which is willing to 
learn from all— which hates nothing but loves everything, except 
vice. This occasion when you have received from Bib Excellency 
tlie Ohanoellor your diplomas and been solemnly adjured by him to 
ever show yourselves in your lives and in your conversations 
worthy of the degrees conferred upon you, ought ever to live in 
your memories as sacred, and inspire you to acquit yourselves as 
men knowing not for knowing’s sake or idle disputation or queru- 
lous criticism, but to become stars to men for ever, useful mem- 
bers of society, loving and loyal citizens of the state. The hand 
from which you have got your degrees is the hand of one who has 
himself led a life of strenuous work, with courage, obedience, and 
faith. And the place where you have been declared Graduates 
ought to be a symbol to you of everything that you ought to as- 
pire to be as alumni of this University. I am not an idolater, but 
I believe in the sight and inspiration of a symbol when it typifies 
a lesson either of beauty or of beneficence. No sight in Bombay— 
and we have many beautiful sights in this dear o'd city of ours, 
whether produced by Nature or made by man — ^fills the mind with 
reverence and encourages it to aspire high better than this Uni- 
versity with its modest buildings and lofty tower. As I gaze 
upon them X feel I am in the presence of a Mother, whose qres are 
turned towards heaven above, but whose feet qre planted deep in 
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oftrtli liolow— ^ picture of purify, steacliness and eobriefy — convey' 
ing to ns all, like tlio face of the lady that Bossetfi loved, "the 
moaning of things that are/^ Here is a call to us from our Ahna 
Mater to live our lives nobly — not indeed to remake the woild, for 
tro have not made it, but to make absolute best of what we are 
by tliligenoo and devotion to all that is pure and lovely. 



Political Speeches. 


THE INDIAN QDESTIONf 

■ ^09 ' 

( Kent and Susscv Times.’) 

Under the au$piees of the Maidstone Radical Assodationf a 
crowded meeting of Ltherals was held in the tforn RvehangOf on Wed~ 
nesday 20th, Oct. 1S85 to hear a leetute from Mr. Chandacatiar, 
07ie of the natice delegates from the Liberals of India, 

Mr, H. Hea^ the ehaieman of the Ba^cal Association, occa> 
pied the chair. 

The Ohairman, m a brief but appropriate speech, opened tho 
proceedings, and then introdnoed the lecturer, ^7ho t^as accorded a 
most hearty reception. 

Oommenoing his address, tiie excellent deUrery of which 
elicited the admiration of the large audience, Mr. Ohandavarkar, 
who wore the Indian headdress, tendered his hearfy thanks to those 
assembled for the warm reception they had given him, which, he 
said, assured him of the interest which they felt in the mission 
which had brought him to England, at a time when the people of 
that country were on the eve of a General Election He had to 
speak to them in a language which w<is not his own, and therefore 
he asked them to extend towards him their sympathy, and to over- 
look any shortcomings which he might exhibit This appeal was 
answered by enthusiastic cheering, and the lecturer then began to 
explain that his ob]ect in visiting England was to excite a greater 
interest in the affairs of India among Englishmen ; and to remind 
them that when they went to the poll at the coming elections they 
would do so not simply on their own behalf, but also on behalf of 
the 200,000,000 people in India, who were proud to acknowledge that 
they were under British rule ( cheers ) He was not deputed bv 
his fellow countrymen to tell them that their administration of 
Indian affairs had been a failure, because there was a great deal 
in that administration that entitled England to the gratitude Qf the 
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Unta eotootJiing of this kind was done the grievanoes of wMoh his 
follow countrymen complained would never be remedied, ( Hear, 
hoar ). Since ho and his friends had been in England some people 
and that portion of tho press which was antagonistic to them, 
asserted that they were not representing the people of India, but 
if they were to argue this matter out, ho might with equal justice 
assert that tho members of the British House of Commons did not 
represent the British public, as those who in the past had had a 
voice in tho solection of representatives were in a minority ( Hoar, 
hour. ) Referring to the promises which had been made that the 
natives of India should bo allowed to take a larger sliaro in tho 
work of the Empire, he quoted statistics, at some length, to show that 
in very few instances were natives ponnitted to hold office in the 
vatious administrative departments. Alluding to tho adnumstra- 
tion of justice in India, the lecturer observed that as between 
native and native the system was as good as perfect, but when it 
was a matter as between a European and a native, then he regretted 
to statoj that seiions miscarriagos of j'ustice very often resulted, 
in proof of which ho instanced one very flagrant case of injustice. 
Zn conclusion, the lecturer said ho Was quite sure that now that 
the British pubhe were being made acquainted With the gnevanoes 
of wluoh the people of India complained, that they would not only 
extend towards Uiem tilieir hearty sympathy, but that they would 
do all they could at the fortiiooming elections bo secure to them in 
the future those reforms wnich were so much needed, ( Cheers ) 
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(^Newcastle Daily Leader ^ Nov. 1SS5, ) 

At a ptihlie meeting held at the Central Hall, Newcastle, for the 
purpose of listening to addresses from the three Indian delegates on 
Indian affairs and for supporting their mtss'ion, Jfr. N, G. Chanda- 
varhar of Bombay spoke to the following effect. Dr. Spence Watson teas 
in the chair ; — 

Mr. Ohandavarkarsaid tka^ in common with his folio w'-dde- 
gatos, he heartily appreciated the kind reception that had been 
given them. Their Mndness brought to his mind a remark by a 
lady the other day that, although England is cold« English hearts 
tire warm. (Oheers.) The words that had fallen from tlic chair- 
man deserved cordial recognition, and it seemed to him that the 
people of India could not hare a better fiieud in Parliament than 
the ohurman — (Cheers; — and he hoped he would come forward as a 
candidate and be retarded ^Cheers.; Unless the people of Eng- 
land gave imidodiate attention to tho affairs of India, things would 
go from bad to worse. Of the 200 millions in that country, three- 
fourths of them follow agriculture. The state of these three-fourths 
was illustrated by the statement of tho Famine Commission in 
1870 that only one -eighth are as well off as the nogro in the late 
Slave States of America Ur. Hnnter, the statistician for tho 
G-ovornment of India had stated that forty millions of the people 
|]ass thoir lives from one ond of the year to another on insnfficient 
food. Similar testimony on the subject was given by Lord Law- 
fencc. Lord Mayo. Lord Northbrook, and Lorrl Ilipon. Ho would 
nlako no alluaion to the Govomnienl of Loid Lytton, becansc that 
was an administration to which thoy did not wish to appeal. (Hear, 
licar.) Lord Eipon's administration had, however earned their 
gratitude and scenred their goodwill in » manner most unpreco. 
dented. It liad been pointed out by Lord Ilipon that the average 
income of tho population per head is two jionnds — or three Lair-> 
pence per head por day, Tho nvoTOgo income of this conntiy per 
head is JCS.'i — and they might fancy the difference between £ 35 
and C2. (Hear.) Under siuh uroninatftnees, the linanoial admiuis- 
34 
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tration of the countjy should he very carefully looked afte^. 
Had that beon the case ? Hniing the last 45 years, 
there had been 28 years of deficit and 17 years of surplus. During 
40 years the remission of taxation had been 75 millions sterling, 
and the national debt had increased from 36 millions to 259 mil- 
lions sterling. The world had not produced a greater finaiuder 
than the world-renowned Mr Gladstone — ( Cheers )— -but in 1858, 
when the Indian debt was only 69 milhons, Mr. Gladstone said it 
was of a more crushing character than the ^gantic debt of 
Hngland, and since then the debt had not only doubled but ahnoat 
trebled itself. (Ohoors.) Daring the last three years, India had 
had to borrow 13 millions sterling. This was a most unsatisfac- 
tory condition of things. They knew what to think of an indivi- 
dual who lives by borrowing. (Oheera ) The same conclusion must 
apply to Governments and to countries. (Cheers.) The military 
expenditure of Lidia was enormously increasing. As someone had 
said of the Indian army, Lidia exists for the army and not the 
army for India (Laughter.) In the time of John Company a 
soldier cost £30 a year ; at present each British soldier costs £200, 
and each native soldier £20 a year. Lord Lytton imposed a li-* 
oence tax upon the people for the purpose of providing a famine 
fund, but the very year it was collected it was expended foi the 
purposes of the Afghan war The cost of the India 0£B.oe, 
presided over by the Secretaiy of State for India, was £230,000. 
The Colonial Ofiice only cost £30,000. Q%e one sum was paid by 
the British taxpayer and the other was paid by the people of 
India, who had no voice in regard to expenditure. At the present 
moment in Lidia the high officials were complaining of a block 
of promotion, and so bonuses were being spent upon them, but when 
statesmen like Mr Bnght called fox a return of the number of natives 
employed in the Government Departments, the moment the return 
ariived in the country it was thrust aside and considered of no im- 
portance in the House of Commons (Cheers.) There was a pra- 
cticable Way by which the finances of India could be made more 
hopeful. Li 1838 Parhament hud down the rule that the natives 
ought to have a large share given to them in the admimstration of 
the country. This pledge was repeated in 1853 and in 1858, 1861 
and 1870. These xdedgos had. not been carried out. He was not 
Speaking of the Civil Service, bccouse that was a question which 
might be left aside for the present, but let them look at the Un- 
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corenanfiod Sorvioo, wMah was to bo escclosively rosorved for the 
nativos of India. But of 351 appointments in bis own presidency 
301 are held by Europeans. In tbe Nortb-Westenf Provinces 
and Oudb 64 officers are attached to one department, and not a 
single native. The salaries vary from £300 to £20 a month. 
In the Forest Department there are 30 officers and only two 
natives. Of the £1,830 paid every month to these officers 
the natives only get £40. In the Survey Department there are 31 
officers drawing £1,100 a month, and not a single native. The 
Police Department has 63 officers with £3,900 of monthly salaries, 
and only one native, drawing £25. The Telegraph Department 
has nine officers, and not one native ; the Financial Department 
only one native. In the Punjab, the Salt Department lias 26 offi- 
cers ; only throe are natives. The snlanes are £6,950 monthly, 
and the natives only get £57 a month. The Survey Department 
has six offioors, and not a single native ; the salaries are £305 a 
month. The Post Office has 44 officers ; only 10 are natives ; and 
the salaries are £1,140 monthly, of which the natives receive £182. 
The Finance Department has seven officers, and no natives. The 
Police Department has 66 officers, of whom only three ore native, 
receiving £130 a month out of £4,660. The Forest Department 
has 15 officers, and only one native, drawing £20 out of a total 
monthly salary of £638. In the Uncovenanted Service the natives 
had been hitherto disappointed, and there was an encroachment on 
the part of the Europeans to monopolise the most lucrative posi- 
tions in the country. How could there be economy under this state 
of things ? (Hear, hear.) How could there be retrenchment with 
so many vested interests to rise in conspiracy against it ? The 
practical way to reform was to employ the natives more in the admi- 
nistration of 'the country. ( Cheers.) He was not maldng any 
formal indictment against Biitish rule, but was seeking to advance 
India ; and, when this country gave the evils that exist proper con- 
sideration, a remedy would be found. Parhament ought to take 
up Indian questions much more seriously than it had done, and 
follow the example of Mr. Bright and the late Mr. Fawcett. 
(Cheers.) 



mGURm'9 BOtE IN INDia. 

( Bimiagham Dmhj Post, Decomhr JSSS. ) 

A meeting untlar the qusjjiees of the Birmingham Liberal Assor 
ftation wqs hold in the Tonn Hally for the jturpose of hearing adi 
Ateemfrom the three Indian delegates. The Bight Hon. John 
Bi ight, J/. P. presided. 

yiT. N. G. Ohanclavarkar, 'who met with an enthusiastic re> 
oeption, espressod Im hearty thanks for the kind welcome accord^ 
ed to him and his colleagnes. When the tide of the election be- 
gan it was in faronr of tho Gonsevvqtires — (hisses) — and as a re- 
sult all tho fncuds of ludia. with one or two exceptions, failed to 
get into Parliament. Then ono of the journals suggested that tho 
Indian delegates could return home wiser and sadder men. (Laugh- 
ter and hisses ) No doubt they would return home wiser men — 
— (Cheers) — ^but they might take it for granted that they would 
not ratum sadder men. (Laugher and oheers ) It seemed ennous 
if sot Tomarkable that tliose oondidates who claimed support on 
the ground of sympathy for India have failed, and those who said 
that jCndia must be ruled by tjie strong hand hare succeeded. 
('‘Nefer mind.” and cheers.) No, he did not mind it one bit ; nor 
would the people of India mind it. (Oheers.) The journal he 
spoke of had been shouting too soon. The object of tiie delegates 
in coming to England -was to interest the people in Indian ques- 
tions. Notwithstanding the results of the elections, the Indian 
people need not be disappointed. In the end, the sense of justice 
and fairplay which wu inherent in EngEshmen would assert it- 
self iu regard to Indian questions (Hoar, hear.) It was true 
they deeply regretted tho failure of Mr. Lai Itfohon Ghose. But 
tiie Tory fact that an Indian had come over to contest a seat and 
had been received fairly well is n source of infinite encouragement 
io my pfluntrymen. It did not matter very much "Whether Hfr. 
Ghose won or failed to ■win. He had fought honestly and man- 
fully and the EngKsh people had given him a very fair treatment 
^rthy of the sense of Brijitii justice and of which India felt 



Bomplotely assnydd. Two, it Vas not a substantial Yictoty, but, 
nerortbelessf, itnrasa moral victory and that was sure to find a place 
in the House of Commons. (><SondMm toBrimingbam” andCbeers.) 
Another election resulted in the failure of Mr, Slagg and in 
this result was felt groat disappointment. Mr. Slagg had boon taking 
a great interest in Indian affairs, and it was to be hoped he, too, 
would soon find a seat. But, udth those disappointments in viow, 
they would not return sadder men as long as justice lived, as long 
as truth lived, so long as John Bnght lived. (Loud cheers.) No, 
not so long as their cause was fedr and just ; and they would carry 
on their work relying on the sense of fair play so dear to English- 
men. (Eonewed cheers.) They had previously been in Birming- 
ham, not, however, as was suggested, by any invitation. They 
came of their own accord, to show their respect to a great states- 
man ; and if they had not done so the Indian people Would have 
been ashamed of them. (Cheers.) He was a statesman who for 
the last thirty years had spoken, perhaps in the wilderness, tho 
words of justice, fairness, and tinth in the cause of India. (Hear, 
hear.) Thera was one fact tho country should have before it pro- 
nnnontly. The people of India wore loyal to the British Crown, 
—(Cheers) — ^that they wore loyal and wore attached to tho British 
Crown there could be no doubt. But had that loyalty been recog- 
nised in a substantial manner ? (No.) Take, for instance, an in- 
cident during tbe Soudan war, where a sick soldier behaved with 
so much heroism and self-sacrifice that lus conduct was noticed bv 
the special correspondents as deserving of the Victoria Cross, if ever 
any oonduct deserved it. No notice had been officially taken of 
it. And why ? Because, to use tbe phrase of Lord Salisbury, 
the coloured millions of India were not fit for the Victoria Gross. 
(Shame.) Baring the last Parliament, when tho Bussian difficnl- 
ty created so much stir and excitement, the people and princes of 
India rushed as it were to assure the Viceroy that they were loyal 
to the British Crown. Some of the educated classes thAp said 
that the best way to recognise that display of loyalty was to allow 
thorn to enlist as volunteers. Petition after petition was signed to 
that effect, hut no reply was received. (Shame.) It was proposed 
that the natives should enlist on a hmited scale, hut no ; no notice 
was taken of it. People were often under a wrong impression as 
to the condition of the pec^e of India. Tho late Lord Mayo 
Bpoko of it in 1867 a§ one of a purely miserable existence. Lord 
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Bipon in 1881 said tlic ^^poTOtfy of tbo people of India is a noto- 
rious fact/’ and that tho avorago ^rearly income was £2. With 
regard to tho military expenditnro. Lord Canning laid it down 
that it ought not to exceed 12] imllions a year. In 1879 an army 
Commission w*as appointed, and its report stated that "there was 
some truth in tho statement of tliose who say that India exists for 
tlio annT> and not the army for India ’’ (Shame.) It recommend'- 
od retrenohmont . rot tho expenditure was now twenty millions 
sforhng. If the natives got up some cry of wrong it was long, if 
at all, before any notice was taken of it ; but the case was very 
different with the Anglo-Indian officials. They no sooner said 
there was a bloolc in the promotion list than £7,500 compensa- 
tion was paid them (Oh, oh.) He contended that the promises 
made to India, in 1833 and again in 1853, in 1858, in 1861, and 
in 1876, had not boon carried out to the extent that was neces- 
sary. (Shame.) Ho would remind Englishmen that nations in 
tlie past had conqnorod empires, that they had ruled with a view 
to their own interest, ond when weighed in the balance were 
found wanting, and Providence had oast them aside. (Hear, hear.) 
It was easy to conquer and sasy to rule with a strong hand- There 
might be glory in it, but there was the imperishable glory of 
wHch history should speak— the glory of having educated and en- 
lightened a fallen nation. (Ohee» ) All that the Indians asked 
was that the rule of despotism having been tried in the past and 
failed that the rule should be such that the ruled should be led to 
thmk'thoy are at one with the rulera— such would strengthen the 
connection Providence had formed between England and India. 


(Loud cheering.) 


I 



SPBBeHL 

At thb 

INDIAN NATIONAL OONGEESS, OALOUITA, 1886 . 


Mr. N. Q, ChmAamrl.ar in seeondlng the iesoiution on councn 
reform said : — 

“ Mr. Chairman and G-entilemen; — ^In rising to sectond this ro- 
solaliou T confess I feel a certain amonnt of difficulty. Considering 
the vast importance of the subject — and, if I may bo permitted to 
say, next to the question of religious and social refoim thero is no 
other subject to which I attach greater imporbanee ; considering, I 
say, the vast importance of the subject — and that the 
allowed to eveily speaker in this assembly is very limited, I om 
aft aid I shall not be able to do that justice to it which its nature 
demands, I hope, however, I shall receive indulgent treatment at 
your hands, I propose to lay before you certain facts which seem to 
mo to deserve your careful attention in connection with tliis de- 
mand for representative government, I propose to show by means 
of those facts that this demand of ours is based not on more sent- 
iment, and that it is due to ourselves and the Government we 
live under that, having affirmed at the last Congress the principle 
of representation, wo should go ono stago farther and point out 
that the principle is capable of being worked out in practice. I am 
aware that our hostile critics are finding fault With the scheme now 
placed before you for your approval. But recent events encourage 
mo in thinking that these ciitics will giadually come round. They 
are in fact already coming round. One of them has admitted that 
India is poor 5 and only tho other day you passed a resolution 
doolaring tho poverty of India to bo an evil which required to be 
remedied. Another, who would not admit last year that tho Con- 
gress roprosonlod any one but those who took part in 
its dob.alos, has come round this year so far os to say that the 
present Ooiigrc^!!, is .1 Hindu Congress which, I take it, mean ,, 
according to the critic, that it represents at all events the Hindu- 
No\t year 1 doubt not our critic will, if ho goes on improving at 
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tUs rato, ieol lUo Xoroo of facts so strong that ho will admit 
Oongress to bo national. (Cheers.} 

"Now, ooming to the suhjoct before us, tiio line I propose 
following is shortly this : — 

" Fimlty-^l shall answer the objootion that tiio political soil 
of India is not congenial to tho growth of ropresontatire insti- 
tutions 

" SsmtAly-’-l shall go on to show that the Pritish Grovem- 
ment in India is founded on tho principle of representation. 

" 7'hh‘dly — I shall point out why I venture to think that tho 
time has come for an oviiansion of that prinelplo. 

" Fouyffdjf-^1 shall lay before you sahenios of representativo 
govornmout suggested ( before tho present Congress was even 
thought of ) by QxpOriondod Anglo-Indian odministrotors and 
writers. 

« shall iVind up With a feW observations on the 
scheme Which has just been submitted for your consideration. 

" Let ns toke tho first of tho five points 3 have indicated 
above. We now and then hoar it said that tho people of India aro 
not fit for ropresontative institutions— that India is not England, 
and that it would not do to introduce here systems of Qovoinmenfr 
■wliichhavo Worked well in a Bclf-govaming country like Great 

Britain. Let na examine this statement by tho light of Mstory. 
History tells na that India was, down to a recent period, known for 

her Tillago municipalities and botil based and worked 

onthooleotivopnnoiplo. We hare it on iSio h'S-tkority of an^- 

nont Anglo-Indian writer, that these institutions ‘ exertased a 
groat and beneficial influence over the peOpW I «m quoting thrao 
words from Mr. Grieg’s Life of Sir Thomas Mimo. Now, hm 
testimony is important, because he Was both a soMier and sto 
man-one, of Whom, borrowing the language of Lord Eosebe^, I 
mmhtsay, that he knew both how to conquer and maintmn an 
Bmmre. His testimony is also vidnable for another 
Lt he has distincUy declared that as India was 

BngUsli ^rith the assistance of tho natiVM, it can be ^ ^ 

with their asristanoe alone. To quote his own wor& . 

rf a, >■, «■«" «•« ^ 
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ditiou makes this necessity moie imperative/ Novr Sir John^ 
speaking of the Panchayot system as it prevailed in India says ‘i 
* A recent instance occurred of a respected president of a PanoJuiyo: 
doteridming, from his sense of an unjust measure, to leave a town; 
and between two or three hundred of its wealthiest citizens so 
decidely followed his example that oppression was stopped in its 
career and compelled to conciliate, by concession, an offended 
judge/ And this occurred in 8ir John llalcom’s time — ^not veiy 
long ago. Then, again, some one has said that 'The East is parent 
of municipalities,* and I have seen cited in illustration of that 
saying the following fact. When on the conquest of the twenfy- 
four pergunnahs, the old municipal system was abolished great 
calamities befell that couiitry, so much so that Mr. Butterworth 
Bayley, then in charge of the district, had to restore the old sys- 
tem, and trust to the people themselves. The consequence ' of this 
revival of the municipal system has been stated m an official paper 
to have been that in nine months the crime sheet presented a 
blank. 1 shall adduce one more authority in support of the view 
I am now presenting for yonr consideration. Sir Bartie Etere, 
you all know, was on experienced Anglo-Indian administrator. 
He was by no means inclined to be partial to the natives of this 
country. His testimony^ must therefore, cany some weight with 
those who cry from the house-tops that India is not, and can 
never be, fit for representative institutions. Sir Bartie read a 
paper in 1871 at a meeting of the East India Association in 
London on 'Public Opinion in India,’ and here is what he said on 
the occasion. ' Any one who has watched tlio working of Indian 
sodety will see that its genius is ono to ropresent, not merely 
by election under Boform Acts, but represent generally by provi- 
sions, every class of the community, and when there is any diffi- 
culty respecting any matter to be laid before Government, it 
should bo discussed among then^elves. When there is any fdiow- 
oitizen to be rewarded or punished, there is always a caste 
meeting, and this is an expression, it seems to me, of the genius 
of the people, as it was of the old Saxons, to gather together in 
assemblies of different tribes to vote by tnbes or hundreds/ I think 
all these are dear authorities and expressions of opinion in support 
of the view that the Indian soil is congenial to the growth of re- 
presentative institutions — that, in other words, the genius of the 
Indian pe^le is of a representative character, and under p;^)per 
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guidance and \rifcli proper encouragement that genius is capable of 
gradual derclopment. ( Loud cheers ^ Put then, it is said, if reprir* 
sentative institniions -n'eie to he conceded to India, the concession 
Tvill be inconsistent nith the principles on Arhich the Biitish mlc 
in tiiiii countij is founded. That is, those who are opposed 
to the grant of a representative form of gorernmont to India .are 
known to argue that the British Government is a despotism — a 
despotism, which is tempered bv justice but it is never Jiclcss a 
despotism, that, in the interests of good government in this 
country, it does, as it ought to do. everything for the people instead 
of having it done by the people I seriously join issue with those 
who maintain this view, which I now propose to show is based on a 


total disregard of the history of the growth of the British Govern' 
ment in India, Sir. Bosworth Smith, in his excellent biography 
of the late Lord Lawerence, has told us that the ideal set before 
themselves by the two Lawerencss when they ivero placed in charge 
of the Punjab w'as this—to have everything done by tho people 

' The English Magistrate Avas naturally the moving spirit in each 
oitv, but associated with him there AVas to bo a Town Conacil 
elected by the natives from their own bodv ’ And that, I say 
may bo icgardecl as the ideal set before it by the British 
Govorninent. If that Government were a dospotism. hai’ing nothing 
to do with the principle of representation, how happens it 
that you cannot be tamed unless (die Legislatnro has p.as3cd a Iuaa 
sanclioniug tho tax imposed on you ® And as to the Lopislntiire 
itself, mark this foot ^fen aa'Iio are nominated its laombrrA j.r" 
selected not as nominees of the GoA'emraont but true ropre««iita- 
tiA-es of tho people. It is Irno that tlio people do not select llicra 

tho members .arc nominated, not cloctcd. But that makes no dif< 

forcnco. so far .as the pnutiplo is concerned The difforfuco only 
lies in tho prachoal application of tho principle, irhich that no 
act shall be done by any public ofneer imlcs" tho LcgislaUiro . 
sanctioned it. IJerc you see tho yen,;.' of ‘ 

Nolo again this. Before a l.aw is 

li«hoa afabiU forpuIieinform.afion and translated ho 

acruaculars Tins further sbow^ that our Couucil . 

without AvJiich no act of any oft.cer tJjc 

upon the principle of representation It doe. - 

punioso with tb.. 

di'regiWd of p'd*ii'- ojanwu c . i 
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practice now, for praotico gro\\ra slovrly out of principle, and it is, 
therefore, that I ask you to look at the principle only and to say 
whether the basis of the Gljremuient is not one of representation 
Indeed, eren looking to the practice, I may say that on sereral 
occasions the Sasretary of state has refused to sanction Acts passed 
by the Indian Legislature on the ground that the people had not 
been consulted in the matter. For instance, when the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council had before it in 1873 the Punjab Canals Bill, 
the Punjab G-ovarnment objected to its provisions on' the ground 
that they were ‘ unfair to the agricultural interest ’ which is not 
consulted in the making of the Canal, and ought not, therefore, 
to be saddled with its cost ’ And the Secretary of State vetoed the 
measure on that very ground. Mark again what occurred imme- 
diately on the introduction of the Logislatira Councils system into 
India in 18G1. Sir George Clerk was then thi Governor of Bombay, 
and he inaugurated the opening ceremony of the Bombay Legisla- 
tive Cauneil on the 22nd January, 1802, by addressing the nomi- 
nated members, among whom were several native gentlemen, in 
these memorable words • “ You wiU remember that you owe to 

those whom you represent a strict account of the fulfilment of your 
duties— to a people who reasonably desire your protection of their 
acknowledged rights to live in peace ” 

An assembly on this scale has naturally a tendency to ex- 
pand, and seeing it has pleased Her Majesty's Government to 
consider that the time has arrived for conferring this privilege 
on you, it will doubtless in due time be enlarged. ’’ Now, these 
are very important words — important, because they were addres- 
sed on a memorable oocasion by a responsible representative of 
Her Majesty. They conveyed a sacred promise. They make Gwo 
things clear — one, that members were appointed to the Council as 
popular Representatives ; the other, that in due time the principle 
on which the Council was founded would be graduallay expand- 
ed And it is this expansion we now ask for in putting forward 
the sohome embodied in the resolution before yon (Gheeis )' This 
brings me to my third point, which is this —has the time como for 
such an expansion P Or rather, whore is the necessity of asking 
Government to reconstitute the Legislative Couucils on a popular 
basis P The necessity, I answer, is oloarly indicated by ths difii> 
culty of making the rulers understand the ruled What the late 
Lord Halifax, thou Sir Charles wood, said in 1833 from his placo 


/ 
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in tho Ilouso of Commons stoncls triio of tho pros$nt Urao. JIo 
tlion said ; ‘TJioro is no inivfcuro of tho English popalation wiHi 
the natire population. We go, wo gorom, and wo roturn. ” The 
result is that misundorslandings froquontly ariso Gorornment con' 
templates a certain moasnre , and tho pooplo interpret its act and 
moiiro, sometimes nghtly, sometimes wrongly The native press 
no doubt speaks for the pooplo, but its position is anomalous. It 
has often no means of obtaining correct information ; and it is 
apt to misunderstand and be misunderstood. Well, i£ the people 
gather in publio meeting or in a Oongress like this and tell 
Government what the wants and grievances of the people are, they 
are likely to bo told in return by captious crities that they do not 
represent the masses. In other words, those on tics would allow 
none to be representatives of the people but tho Government^ and 
tho Government is foreign and practically bnraaucratic. Is it 
then to be wondered at that moasiu'es passed without the consent 
or advice of the people should often give rise to misunderstand- 
ings ? Is it not nooessary that such a Government as ours should 
seek every means of consulting tho people on important (inestiona 
and of taking them into its conddonee ® ‘It is tlio despotic ruler 
who most requires to know public opinion,* wrote Sir Bartle Eroroi 
What is tho moans adopted by the Government for duly ascertain- 
ing such opinion in India ? The necessity of ascertaining it was 
pointed out by Sir Donald Kc.Loodi, formerly Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Punjab, in his evidence before tho East India Finance Oom- 
mittee of 1871, Asked whether he would recommend an increase 
of the duty on salt, he answered, — ‘ Before ospressmg a decided 
opinion, I would consult tho natives more than we do generally/ 
Questioned again he said; ‘ I think myself it is most desirable be- 
fore anything is done, for wo really wo do not know what would 
be the result unless we consulted them.' And yet are the people 
consulted in matters of toxation ’ Now in quoting those answers 
of Sir Donald in support of the view that a system of representa- 
tive government is necessary for India, Sir Bartle Fiero in tho 

•paper already referred to said- ‘They are tho mature opinions of 
his ( Sir Donald's ) life tiras, and I think they are shared by many 
of liose who worked with him, before him, about him, and below 
him These ’’mature opinions' were expressed fifteen years ago, 
when public opinion was not so strong and enlightened as it noW 
is. Nowyotthavoanintemgentolass of educated natives who 



oocapy Uio position of intorprotcrs batn'oentlio ralors and the ruled. 
That tho masses on the whole accept their educated countrymen as 
their leaders was j»roved to demonstration on tho eye of Lord 
Bipon’s departure from this country, when they joined the latter in 
bearing their testimony to the popularity of his Lordship’s Indian 
policy. And in every country, even in England, it is the educated 
classes who represent the feelings of and lead the people. It 
follows, I think from what I have said and quoted that the Govern- 
ment should devise some means whereby the people may be en- 
abled to express their opinions on admimsurative questions affect- 
ing their weal or woe. Dealing with my fourth point, I wish it 
to be clearly understood that the demand for an expansion of our 
Legislative Oounolls and for a system of representative govern- 
ment had been made for ns by such men as Sir IBartle Frere long 
before the present Congress was so much as ‘thought of. In his 
paper, to which I have repeatedly referred, Sir Bartle sketched 
out a scheme somewhat, if not exactly, similar to the one now 
bofoie yon Another scheme, having the same object in view, 
was suggested by an able Anglo- Indian writer in the pages of the 
Calcutta Jievicw of 1873. That article, which is headed ‘Pro- 
vincial Councils.’ will amply repay perusal. A third scheme was 
that proposed somo years ago by Mr. M J. Shaw Stew&rt, lately 
of the Bombay Civil Service, who was for many years a District 
Collector and for somo time Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Bombay, I bring these schemes to your notice to show that our 
demand was anticipated by experienced administrators and officials, 
who had no reason to take an exaggerated view of either our 
capacities or requirements. This alone ought to serve as a refu- 
tation of the charge that wa are asking for revolutionaiy measures 
in praying for an expansion of the representative pnnoiple in the 
case of our Legislative Councils As to the scheme now submit- 
ted for your approval, I shall not say more than this, that it is 
merely of a suggestive character. I do not claim freedom from 
error for it. My own opinion is that all we are oallecL upon to do 
is to prove that the time has come for expanding the principle of 
representation, and to show, generally, how it is capable of being 
expanded. In the scheme before you I have’attempted to show that 
and that only, A perfect scheme con be formulated only after 
you have fully consulted both officials and non-officials. At present 
wa do not go beyond generally indicaluug the lines on which the 
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LogiskUrc Oouuclls may Ijs raconslUuiiDd. Poar tlua in mind in 
dotomining ^vhoi;her you should roio for or againsf; the scheme. 
And iio\v‘, before concluding, let me impress upon you one circnm- 
stance. Whatovor some of our captious critics may say, I am firm in 
the faith that as long as \re are under British rule, so long the 
development of the representatire piinciple is secured. That deve- 
lopment maybe and ought to be gradual. Ton may not hare the 
Councils expanded as you wish to'day or tomorrow. But sooner or 
lator the expansion must come, for the very foundation of the rule 
is, as I hope to hare already shown, roprasentation There is a say- 
ing which I have seen often quoted that the Enghshman carries 
representafire institutions with him wherever he goes He took 
them to America, to Canada, and the Colonies, And he has 
brought them to India too This was evidently in Mr Cladatone's 
mind, when, in 1833, addressing the British public through the 
House of Commons, he said • ‘You will go on ; yon toII be com- 
pelled to go on , and what is more, I hope, you will be inclined to 
go on in this noblo and upright and blossed work of gradually 
enlarging the Indian franoluso. * It is only a question of ume when 
and how the institution is to gi'ow. Tho solution of that question 
will depend not so much on Covornmont ns on yourselves— that is, 
on tho people of this country Yon must advance in oil directions ,' 
you must bo true to yourselves and show that you deserve tho pri- 
vileges and rights which you seek The large numbers in which 
you have met at this Congress— the long distances many of yon 
have travelled— and the sobnety and sound judgment your delibe- 
rations have shown, are in themselves promising, for they prove 
that you are prepared to serve your country , that its welfare oo- 

oupies a prominent place in your heart, and that you have begun 

to see that, though speaking different languages and separated by 
social distinction, your mteresis are identical and you must learn 

to 1» muted. Toulioyoboguuw.U;andayou6oouM!-mta™ 

togou. depend np)u it 70« ’riU S to 

L ot .p-taeem 5 1 
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^ Lmi andpiolonged cheering^ 



THE PROVINemL eONPERENeE. 


( Karachi, Snd J/fry 1896. ) 

Pteaideiifial Addrest ly Mr. iV. G. Chandavarlar, 

The PROTiN’ctATi cohpeebkce — ^A. SECBbSiry. 

It seems to me that, after the enthusiasm mth which the pre- 
vious Conferences were held and the success which attended their 
dehberations, it is hardly necessary to justify the holding of a 
Provincial Conference every year by pointing out its utility. In 
the presidential address which the Hon’ble Mr. Javerilal delivered 
at the Seventh Provincial Conference held at Bombay nearly two 
years ago, he remarked — '<The value of such a Conference a s 
this is not to be measured so much by its Eesolutions as by the 
opportunities it gives to delegates from different parts of this Pro* 
sidency of comparing notes and exchanging ideas on matters affe- 
cting on; common welfare.” It is indeed impossible tb exagge- 
rate the importance and utility of on annual poUtical pilgrimage of 
this Mnd, which brings together a large concourse of representa- 
tive men from the different parts of the Presidency and enables 
them to meet on a common platform for the public weal. The 
moral and social effects alone of those annual gatherings, which 
bring home to us the fact that we are the natives of one country, 
bound together by a community of political interests, objects, and 
aspirations, are enough to illustrate and emphasise tho value of a 
Provincial Conference. In that respect this annual gathering 
may well be said to add to the remarkably useful sernce which tho 
National Congress has rendered and is rendering by assisting the 
silent process going on among us of the unification of the different 
castes and creeds in India. But the value of a Provincial Confe- 
rence does not rest upon that consideration alone, which can only 
be included among its indirect advantages. The Provincial Con- 
ference is not only a tUiliUj, as my friend Mr Javerilal would call 
it, but (ta indispensable necessity in these days, when the mofussil 
has been able, by reason of important changes effected daring the 
last fifteen years in tho constitution of district municipalities, lo- 
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cal boardS; and tlio Provincial LogislabTO Councils^ to como to tbs 
front/ so to say, and callod upon, as it wore, to stand sbouldor to 
sbonlder with tbo Presidency towns in assisting tho GoTominGnt 
with sQch help/ counsel, and criticism as is always necessary for 
progressiva administration. There was a time in the history of 
our political organizations, when the mofussil, owing to its baok> 
wardnoss in point of education, intelhgenoe, and public spirit, had 
to depend entirely on pohtical associations in the Presidency town 
for the purpose of representing to Government the wants and grle> 
vances of the people. It was then that the Bombay Association of 
old under tho leadership and guidance of such sturdy representa- 
tives of native opinion as the late Jagonnath Shankarshet, the late 
Dr. Bhau Daji, the late Sir Hungaldas Natboobhoy, the late Mr. 
Nowrojee Purdoonjeo, the late Bao Saheb V N. Handhk, and 
last, but not least of all, Utlr. Badabhai l^ooroji wore able to inter- 
pret to Govommont from time to time the wants and wishes of the 
people of this Presidency. Thot was the only organised body of 
Natives in tho Presidency town to which the mofussil had to look 
for help as its spokesman till the year 1870. The Bombay Asso- 
oiatdou rendered in its tame valnable service in that respect, and 
there was many a battle wluch it fought on behalf of tlie people in 
securing redress for their grievances Tho year 1870 must be re- 
garded as an important epoch m the history of tlie pohMcal orga- 
nisations of the Presidency. It was in that year that the Poona 
Sarvajamk Sabha was founded for the purpose of representing the 
wants and wishes of the inhabitants of the Deccan. Tho history of 
the Poona Sarva 3 anik Sabha is too well-known to need ropetatum 
here. The yeoman’s service it has rendered to the Indian Empire 
in general, and this Proadency in partacular, has been acknow- 
ledged from tone to time not only by the public and tho press, but 
also by the authorities, 

«ThE TTiraAPPy VALMT”— KOW moSPEBOUB PBOVINOD.” 


It is, I need hardly say, a most enoonraging sign of tho times, 
one, I hope, augunng a good future for the Presidency in ^ general 
and the Province of Smdli in particular, that tlio Provincial Oon- 

ferenoe is enabled by ihe kindness and pubhc spmt of our Md 

fardste meet this year in this city. It has he® eomotimes 
Se &sHon to speak of Sindh as a neglected and province, 

I notice that one of tho well-known mtizena of this place has 
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recently complained in very bitter terms in the columns of the 
Calcutta Beoieno of " the isolation of Karachi ” as "an Imperial 
mistake/’ But though Sindh has m one sense reason to complain of 
its isolation^ being situated in a remote comer of the Presidency of 
which it forms a part^ it goes without saymg that it has during 
the last thirty years made such progress that it is now able to hold 
its own as an important part of the Indian Umpire. What fifty 
years ago used to be described as “ the Unhappy Valley” is now 
deservedly spoken of as a prosperous and progressing province on 
account of the rapid growth of trade, the increased intelligence 
and public spint, and the acknowledged geogiaphical advantages 
as the entiepotijon. North West India^ of this rising town and port 
of Karachi. Sindh can no longer complain of being neglected It 
13 said of one of the former Governors of Bombay — Sir George 
Olerk — that he once came to Karachi, stepped on board a 

steamer, and was conveyed to Hyderabad, whence two or three 
days afterwards, he returned by the same conveyance to Bombay.” 
That was all the court ho could pay to this province — a hurried 
visit to Sindh and a speedy return lo Bombay. But things have 
altered very considerably since then. A Governor who in these 
days did not woo the province With great attention would run the 
risk of wrecking his reputation as a successful and impartial ad- •.» 
mimstrator. Nearly every Governor since then— from the time 
of Sir Bartle Frore downwards — ^has shown his solicitude for 
the prosperity of this province by not only visiting it but tarrying 
^ here for some weeks and tiying to acquaint himself on the spot 
With the wants and wishes of the people. There was 
also a time when, for want of indigenous talent, Sindh 
had to import educated Natives from the Deccan for em- 
ployment in the various departments of its public service. 

It thus happened that some of the distinguished leaders of Native 
thought in Bombay and the Deccan, such as the late Bao Saheb 
V. N. Mandlik, the late Bao Bahadur K. L. Nulkar, the late Mr. 

N M Parmanand, Dr. B. G. Bhandarkar, Dewau Bahadur Lax- 
man Jagannath Waidya, Mr. V. A Modak, the late Mr M. M. 
Kunte, and other Hindoos of the Deccan that I could name, made 
their acquaintance with and gamed their official experience in this 
province m the beginnmg of their career — experience which I 
presume to think, must have among other things, enabled jih pm 
subsequently to become the trusted leaders of the Native pubhc. But 
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now, to tho Sindh OoUege, iadigencms tatent hna drodopad 

M l^lSm^nanM longer oomploin oi tho nnmt of ednooted 
Natijoi J!hoSmdhSobh.,estabB!hod twolre ytors ago, bears 
proof of tho loot that theio aro hero pnbho-spinlod menoagor to 
deroto a portion of thoir tima and energies to tlie sorrice of their 
country in general and their Province in paiticular It may be 
that Sindh has not bean as aetivo as it might have been in assist- 
ing the cause of tho National Congress ond tho Provincial Con- 
ference ; but it has now reached a stage of progress when it 
cannot any longer lag behind the other parts of tho Empire but 
must beur its shore of the responsibility that devolves on true citi- 
zenship. The spirit of political activity is abroad — it has touched 
the different parts of the country Sindh too cannot fail to be 
touched and inspired by it and such is the march of that spirit that 
it has enabled us, men from different places, to meet on one 

common platfoim heie for the pursuit of a common object -the 

good of the whole Presidency, including Rinilb , 

The avants op Sindh. 


Sindh is not without its wants and grievances some of them 
in oommon with those of the other parts of the Presidency 5 and 
others of a special and loool character I nitioe that m the ad- 
dress which was presented to ins Esoellency Lord Sandhurst daring 
his tour here last November by tho Sindh Sabha, it was represent- 
ed to his Esoellency that in the matter of judioial administration 
espenditore had oontumed to be the same in this Provmce that it 
had been many years ago, although the receipts had increased con- 
siderably since then ; that the oonrersion of the Sadar Court into 
a Chief Court of three Judges was needed in the interests of tho 
Province , that Police reform was one of the important queslaons 
of the day ; and ttress was laid on tho necessity of the separation 
of judicial and esooatire funotiona It may be also noticed that 
the representative of Sindh in the Bombay Legislative Oounoil — 
the Hon’ble Mir AUahbakskban — drew pointed attention to some 
of the wants of the Province at the time of the discussion of tho 
Provmoial Budget in August lost. But it will not do — it is not 
F |ni-ng enongh— to put your wants on paper ond present them m a 
welcome address to the Governor or to give esprassion to them 
through your representative in the Legislative Oounoil at one of its 
Pudget meetings. What is wanted is to bring not merely tbe 
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public opinion of Sindli but the public opinion of tbe vrliole Presi- 
dency to bear upon those quesidons and thus secure for their satis- 
factory solution the sustainod sympathy, co-operation, and support 
of all the parts and people of the Presidency. It goes without 
saying that such sympathy, co-operatiou, and support are abaolutely 
essential whore tbe wants of Sindh arc the same as those of the 
other parts of the Presidency but even as to your local and special 
wants and grioTances, local action, local representations, and local 
agitations which are rery good in their own way, would gain in 
weight if stiengthenod by the muted and more potent voice of 
public opimon, both in and out of the ProTince. Hitherto very 
few outside the Province have had opportunities of Irnowing what 
Sindh wants and what its gnevauces are. 

The Indian Budget — iss Provincial peatubes. 

It does not fall within the province of this Oonference to dis- 
cuss and resolve upon any Impeiial questions, nor do I think that 
it IS desirable that in this presidential address I should make any 
'reference to them I intend to deal as far as I can here with 
matters of provincial interest such as fall within the scope of this 
Oonference In the time of Lord Ripon the decentralization 
scheme received practical development. Local Governments were 
then invited to assume new obhgations and provided simultaneous- 
ly with the means of discharging them They were assured that 
while under the developed soheme they would bo '‘able effectually 
so promote economy as well as to develop the revenues,'^ “their 
share of the increased resources thus obtained will he at their zree 
disposal, subject always to standing rules to be made from time to 
time,” and that “ the Impeiial Government will make no demand 
on them except in the case of disaster so abnormal as to exhaust 
Impenal reserves and resources and to necessitate a suspension of the 
entire machinery of pubho improvement throughout the Empire, 
All this and more are matters of history. But what has been of 
late the practical effect of the decentrahzation scheme ? Its author 
and its promoters desired by means of it to increase the resources 
of the Local Government for local beneSts and purposes, and to 
promote a feehng of mutual confidenoe between those and the 
Supreme Government. But it has fulfilled neither end. When 
there were large balances at the disposal of the Local Govern- 
ments, the Government pf India have swooped down on tburn and 
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carried tbem away. We had Ibis rosali summed up by tbe Hoti’ble 
Mr Nugent in bis speech at a meeting of tbe Bombay Legislative 
Council held on the I7tb July, 1898 Speaking of the Provincial 
Budget; bo said that “ so long as bo bad bad anything to do mth 
the framing of tbe Budget be bad alurnys thought that it was ad- 
visnblo to keep in band something more than the minimum of 20 
lakhs in order to bo able to meet at a moment's notice any contin- 
gency that might arise It bad happened daring the piosporous 
period alludod to by Sir. Mehta that the estimates of revenue, 
cautiously prepared, wore exceeded , this was due to u great in- 
crease in tbe Abkari and other receipts, and the result was that at 
tbe end of the period they had a very considerable bolanoe in hand, 
Tbe outcome, however, was unfortunate, for the G-overnment of 
India were in dnancial straits at that time, and the Assyrian from 
Calcutta came down on the fold and swept away a large portion of 
our balance. The Bombay Gorommont had thus been taught by 
expeneoce not to accumulate balances." This is not a quotation 
from the speeches of any fire-brand of the Oongiess or 
the Oonference— it is the deliberate opinion debberately ex- 
pressed by the Emancial Member of the Bombay Govern- 
ment, to the effect that the deoentralisation poboy in its 
actual working bad of late taken away aU mdnoement 
to economy on the part of the Bombay Government and led to a 
want of confidence in the Supreme Government. That this mode 
of With the Local Governments is not fair must bo taken 

to be practically admitted by the Supreme Government itself by its 
announcement in the last Financial Statement that it is now en- 
abled by the improvement in its financial position to lepay to the 
Local Governments the balances taken away from the latter m 
1894-95 

The iNEQUALiiy and want oe bouett in Pbovinciat, 

OONTBACTS. 


Sir James Westland has himself admitted that the question of 
■what he chooses to call the « 80 -caUed Provincial Contracts" is a 
ffhestion on which opimons differ , and there is, therefore, nothing 
presumptuous if on this point we give expression ^ ^t 

Sir James has failed to appreciate the true nature of the 
niade by fbe Provinciol authorities against the prinm^e on which 
jihese con!^ot.airan|»inent3 we made. Sir James Westlftnd ob- 
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serves in para 6i of his statement that ^'nearly every Province in 
India assumes that it is the possessor of a large surplus of revenue, 
and that only the necessity of maintaining the expenditure of 
other and poorer Provinces or something which is vaguely termed 
ns Imperial necessities, prevents its enjoying the full benefit of its 
oivn revenues ” Now this is, in my humblo opinion, not a correct 
statement of the true nature of the complaint made by the Provin- 
ces That complaint is, that the poorer provinces aie made to 
contribute moro largely to the so-called Imperial necessities than 
their richer neighbours. This will be at once evident, if we exa- 
mine the figures which Sir James Westland has himself given in 
his statement, and the annexures appended to it Por instance, out 
of the total of nearly 22 erores of unexpended revenue contributed 
by the Provincial Governments to supplement the 46 erores of im- 
perial receipts, we find that Madras oontribntes nearly 5 erores, the 
N. W. Provinces contribute 6^ erores, while the rich and popu- 
lous Province of Bengal contributes less than 4} erores There is, 
in fact, no principle observed in the allotment of expenditure with- 
in the province, and in the contributions reqmred from it to the 
Imperial Government The contributions to the Imperial Govom- 
ment from the N. W Provinces and Oudh is nearly 60 per cent, 
of its total revenue, Madras contributes 55 per cent , while Bengal 
contributes only 45 per cent , and Burmah contributes less than S3 
per cent. 

It nught be said that in this respect Bombay is a favoured 
Province as its local expenditure is twice as large as the sum it 
contributes to the Imperial Government. This is, however, only a 
superficial impression of the real state of things. The correct prin- 
ciple is that these Provincial contributions for the common neces- 
sities of the Empire should press equally upon the inhabitants of 
the several Provinces. This is, however, far from being the case. 
The Bombay Presidency with its 19 millions of inhabitants contri- 
butes 2| erores. In other words, each man, woman, and child 
pays one rupee and a half to the Impenal Government in the shape 
of this contribution. Madras contributes Be 1-6 annas per head , 
the Punjab contributes less than a rupee ; the N. W. Provinces 
and Oudh about a rupee per head, while Bengal contributes only 
about 10 annas per head. 

The PnovHTcacAJi Budget. 

Having said so much on the principle on which the PTOvincial 
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Was eonoeded to tiio Jfnnicipalifcy in 1896 aJftsr a good 
deal of discussion in' the Legislative Oounoil , and the late 
Sir Maxwell MelvzU one of the most disSngnzsIied, fiiir-minded. 
and cautiously conserrative members of the Oivil Service that have 
ever adorned either the Bombay Bench or the Oouneih had a band 
with Lord Jiteay in conceding that right to the Kurrachee Munici- 
pality It has been on all hands acknowledged that the Munici- 
pality has exercised that right with sound judgment and diserehon 
and that the members it has elected have been among the most 
useful members of the Kurrachee Port Trust. But it was proposed 
this year to deprive the Mumcipahty of the franchise on the 
ground that it could have no locus standi in the Port Trust The 
Murrachee Mnnioipahty has reason to be grateful to Sir Oharles 
Ollivant in partioular for having in his capacity of Acting Oom 
nussioner of Sindh pointed out to Government the inexpediency of 
taking away from the Mnnicipahiy its present right of returning 
two members to the Pori Trust 

The HATtVB PRESS 

This sympathetic pohcy of the Bombay Government has not 
been without its effect on the ffahve Press in this Presidency 
That Press is often charged^ though nureasonably, with iudulgeuce 
in carping and unreasonable criticism — with a proneness to abuse 
the authonties and renle the Government But if tba Native 
Press IS so bad as it is represented or rather misrepresented to be 
by its cntics, how happens it that daring these twelve months it 
has adopted what on the whole may be described as a friendly 
attitude towards the Government of Bombay .® It is no exaggera- 
tion, therefore, to say that Lord Sandhurst by his recent frank ut- 
terances and a policy of taot and sympathy has so far inspired a feel- 
ing of confidence in the minds ond hearts of the public of this 
Presidency aud that feehng finds its echo in the fiiendly tone 
which has of late on the whole been adopted by the Native 
Press in wiiting about the Bombay Government 

Agbartah pouct. 

It is not my desire to dwell at any length in tbiJ address on 
the different questions which will form the subjects of the resolu 
tions to bo proposed aud submitted to this Ooufarcnco The 
speakers to those resolutioia will, I haye no doubt, handle them 
ably and do justice to them. I conceive it to be my duty, however, 
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to renew generally such points nnd considerations regar^ng the 
more pressing of those subjects as hare attracted public attentioa 
since the last Prorincial Oonferenee met. Now» there are four or 
fire subjects on which we constantly hear some agitation or other 
gqing on in this Presidency-or of wMeh we may say that they affect 
more than any other subject the material and moral interests of 
the people of this Presidency. They are firstly the condition of the 
ryot as affected by the agrarian policy of the Government ; sBconily, 
tne condition of education in the Presidency ; tht,^ Aly, the Abkari 
policy of the Gorernment , and fourthly, the necessity of Police re- 
form On the first of these questions — oiz , the condition of the 
ryot^ I need hardly remind you that the question of the indebted- 
ness of the agricultural classes has engaged tho consideration of 
the Gorernment of Lidia ever since the Famine Commission of 
1879 collected a great deal of useful eridence and recorded valu- 
able notes on the subject. Lord Dufferin, it is well-known, insti- 
tuted a confidential enquiry on the subject and collected important 
information thereon from the local officers in the different parts 
of India. 


Eduoaxzost. 

The next is the important question of education, both higher 
and primary. It is a subject which has been exhaustively treated 
by the President of the previous Conference. But I may observe thah 
on this question of education we are perfectly justified in asking 
Government not to stint but to spend more. The late Mr. Justice 
Telaug, who took special interest in this question, used to say that 
in pleading the cause of education, both higher and primary, we 
must be hke Ohver Twist — always crying for more and not resting 
tiU we got it. It IS gratifying to note that in addressing the 
Sirdars of the Deccan at the Durbar, held in Poona in September 
last, Loid Sandhurst laid particular emphasis on this question of 
education. In making a fervent appeal to the Sirdars on i^ Sis 
Excellency asked for their co-operation. 

Abkabz. 

Then there is the question of Abkari. Those of us who [have 
been complaining of it as a weak blot in the Abkaii administra- 
tion of the Presidency in that its object is revenue first and tem- 
perance afterwards will find some support of that complaint in the 
Government Besolution pnbhshed so late as June last, reviewing 
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ihe Besolution of the G-overninent of Bombaj, dated the lOthT of 
Febraaiy last, reiiemng the Police administration of the Presid- 
ency for the year 1894 tells us that '‘a better class of men are now 
coming forward for the Police.'^ This is reassuring in view of the 
fach that of late a number of cases hare occurred 
where certain Police ofdcars have been proved to have either un- 
laivfuUy misused or rashly abused their powers. 1 have made a 
mote of such oases of the kind as I casually came across daring the 
last twelve months. One of them comes from Poona where two 
men belonging to a Native Regiment were tried for muider before 
the Sessions Judge Mr, Steward, who stigmatised the evidence of 
(the witnesses for the prosecution as having been concocted by the 
Police. The nemt case comas from Nasik — it is that of Impera- 
ttrix vs. Bapuji WaUd Maya]i and three others who were charged 
with murder The Ehgh Oourt, in dealing with the case and ac- 
•quitting the prisoners, commente 1 strongly on '‘the use of improper 
means” by and the laxity of the Pohce officers concerned in it, and 
remarked : ''The evidence shows that the story was not told un- 
til after the illegal confinement of the witnesses by the Inspector.” 
'The third case comes from Bljapora, where the Sessions Judge re- 
marked that ihe confessions of the accused had been extorted by 
ill-treatment by the pohce. The fourth case comes from the Dist- 
rict of Batnagiri. There the Ohief Oonslable, the J amadar, and 
some poUoe sepoys of Guhagar were charged with and tried for 
haring wrongfully confined certain persons for the purpose of ex- 
torting a confession. The Magistrate before whom they were 
•tried discharged them. The Sessions Jndge of Batnagiri has up- 
held the order of discliarge but has remarked that "there are cir- 
cumstances in this case which show a gross want of discretion, if 
mot worse, on the part of the OMef Constable and possibly of the 
'Police Patel which require serious departmental notice; ” and that, 
in the Sessions Judge’s opinion, two women were detained by the 
Police "in order to force some sort of confession ” Cases hke those 
I have instanced — ^all occurring within these twelve months — can- 
not but shake the confidence of the public in the Pohce of this 
•Presidency. Commenting on a pohce torture case which he had to 
try a few months ago, the Sessions Judge of Caheut in the Madras 
Presidency is reported to have mads this remark ; — "If atrocious 
-acts such as these could take place in the heart of a populous town 
Jike Calicut, what can be expected to tako place in remote villages 
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and places where the police have a freer hand ?” That refleotioit 
must force itself on the minds of all who have been painfullj 
struck with the number of coses of Police oppression that hove 
during the last two or throe years attracted public notioe. 

Om Alar. 

I must now close, I have ondoavourod to the best of my abi- 
lity to place before you in this address the more important topics 
and the more noticeable features of our Z’rovinoiel administration, 
of the last twelve months^ and it only remains now for me to ask 
yon to deal with these topics in a more evhaustire and satisfactoix 
manner than 1 have attempted In inntiag your cordial co opera- 
tion to make this Prorinoiol Gonference a decided success, not un- 
worth}’’ of the Oonferencos that preceded it, I may express the con- 
ddenco that the resolutions that will be submitted before this as- 
sembly and the sjieeches that will be made in support of tliem will 
be marked by accuracy of statement, cogency of reasoning, and. 
moderation of ciiticism I am sura that we all feel that our 
strength lies in our facts, in our moderation, and above all in tlie 
righteousness of our cause We are all animated by the conviction 
that we oome hero, we meet in this place not for the purpose of 
ombarassing the administration and subjecting it to critioism from, 
any selfish end or unworthy motive Our object is to help tlie ad- 
ministration as far os we can — ^to do what lies in our power to. 
bring the light of provincial public opinion to bear on the policy 
and pnnciple of provincial adimuistratiou. In claiming rights and 
asking for the redress of gnevanoes from Government on behalf of, 
the people wo recognise our own responsibihties and duties — the 
duty we owe to our countrymen of devoting oursdves to tlie cause 
of thoii welfare and progress It is the due sense of that duty that 
has brought us here together if I am asked to sum up in a few 
words the aim and mission of this Oonferanoo, I should say in the 
words of one of England’s gi'eatesl statesmen that that aim and 
mission is, ''attachment to the Throne, reverence for the law, and 
a strong and umtod Empire*' — an Empire broadbased on the grow- 
ing confidence and affection of all the classes and creeds that com- 
pose it. 


t 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

* AT THE 

INDIAIT NATIONAL CONGRESS, LAHORE, 1900. 

The Horilile Mr, ChanAanarlar tool the presidential chair and de- 
lieered the folloicinff address : — 

Hfr. Roy, Members of the Reception Committee, Brother dele> 
gates. Friends and Fellow conntrymen, Ladies andUentlemen; lam 
speaking to yon from the bottom of my heart when I say that I 
jregard this as the prondost moment of my life ( Oheers, ) I can 
find no esp^ession adequate enough to convey to you my sense of 
gratitude at the orer-whelming kindness with which you have 
treated me. All I can say on the present occasion is to thank you, 
my fellow conntr 3 unen, from the bottom of my heart, for the very 
■high honour which you have conferred upon me by electing me to 
the ofBoe and for the very great kindness with which you have 
treated me not only on this occasion but ever since my arrival in 
Lahore. Ladies and Gentlemen and Brother Delegates, the nomi- 
nation of a Fresideut for the Indian National Congress is annual- 
■ly followed with deep interest throughout the country, and till last 
year your choice fell upon men whose claim to your sufErages was 
far greater than mine. It was therefore, with a feeling of consi- 
derable diffidence that I accepted the invitation to become your 
President I am deeply sensible of the responsibilities of the posi- 
'tion which your good-wili has now assigned to me, and of my own 
short-comings. Your summons, calling me to this duty, was serv- 
ed on me rather late when there was not much time left for me to 
got ready for the work but I have obeyed your call, for I regard it as 
.the country’s call I am in your hands ; take me as I am ivith all 
my defects. All I can say in profound acknowledgment of the 
confidence which you have reposed in me is that I will try my best 
>to deserve it. Diffident as I am, 1 draw hope and in- 
S])iration for tlie proper discharge of my duties from those I see 
Ibefore me There is something elevating in the remembrance of 
tthe fact that you on whoso dehberations I have to preside are all 
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earnest men, animated by a pure love of their country. And 
your support and pympathy I hope I shaD not prove unworthy of 
the groat honour you have done nre—an honour which I value all 
the more because it has fallen to my share to sit here at Lahore in 

the Presidential chair ns the successor of that noble-minded man 

Hr. Dadabhai Naoroji Tliisisthe first Congress thotl attend 
after an absence of ten years, having attended all the previous 
Congresses, and though I have never been alienated from it I cannot 
conceal from you my fooling that I return to my old love. If whet 
tlio poet says is true that ** short absence urges sweet return,” how 
much sweeter is the return when the absenoe is long ? I look bach 
and find that in the years tho Congress movement has gathered 
strength and force uhioh is very ronssunng. Time was when 
your President had at tLose gatlioiings to devote the best portion, 
of his inangural address to certain criticisms against the Congress, 
and to deal with a ceitain kind of opposition, ridicule^ and misun- 
derstanding to which ourmovement stood exposed Our nght to call 
ourselves notional, ” * loyal, ” and soon was questioned; 
but that is all more or less past history. We do not now hear 
much of the old cries that raged round our heads— or, if we hear 
sometliing of them now and then, they are more or less faint echoes 
of decaying creeds AvMoh seive to remind ns that the Congress has, 
in spite of them, grown and marched on , and if I were asked how 
wo stand at this moment, I should say that the Indian National 
Congress, having outlived the stage of active opposition, entered 
on the era of achievement when the Legislative Counoils wore ex- 
panded, and the Welby Commission was appointed and now it has 
arrived at a period when more than ever it can justify its existence 
as the political conscience of the country. 

Pahzvs of 1899 » 


For, just look about and examine the cixciunstances- under which 
we meet here. Since you last met under the presidency of that 
good rnftTi and true— Mr. Bomesh Chunder Dutt — the country has 
passed through a calamity the severest of its kind. No less an 
authority tlutn the noble statesman who is now at the head of our 
Government has spoken of it as a "famine, which, withm the range 
of its incidence, has been the severest that India hos ever known.” 
( Cheers ) The country has sofiered from two famines which have 
followed in swifter succession than any two previous ones and^ 
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great as has been the 1018617 , acute as has been the sufiering they- 
hare entailed upon the people, they have at the same time serredl 
as object-lessons by bringing responsible statesmanship nearer than 
ever to a consciousness of the gravity and urgency of the great- 
problem, which the Indian National Congress, has been pressing 
on the attention of our rulers from the very day of its birth, six- 
teen years ago, in Bombay. That problem could not be expressed 
in more definite and appropriate language than was used wheti 
the second session of the Indian National Congress, which met at 
Calcutta at the end of the year 1886 under the presidency of Mr: 
Dadabhai Naoroji— that Nestor of Indian politicians — ^passed its 
second resolution in these terms —“I'hat this Congress tepardsuith 
the deepest sympathy, and views with grave appiehensionf the tnereas^ 
ing poieity of vast nunilers of the popmlaUon of India.’' At every 
subsequent session of the Congress stress was laid upon the grave 
character of the problem, resolutions were passed and speeches- 
made. painting out the seriousness of the situation caused by the 
increasing poverty of the masses in India. But it takes long for 
the reforming spint to move, and great movements, pledged to 
pnnoiples which are opposed to current ideas have sometimes to 
wait till Providence itself has to take their side In then cbs& 
history repeats itself in a manner in which it perhaps rarely 
repeats itself in other cases. You all remember the history of the- 
Free Trade agitation in England. Speaking many years ago on 
the subject, the late Mr. Bright said that the Free Traders had to 
cany on their agitation under tremendous difficulties, and it was 
only when famine stalked throughout the land and Providence 
came to tlieirhelp that the responsible statesmen of the country 
became converts to the Free Trade gospel, and Mr. Cob- 
den won his cause We find ourselves in a somewhat siimliar' 
situation now in this country. The last two famines have in a. 
way brought Providence to our help ; it has taken up the cry of the 
Congress, and it seems as though you heard from everywhere — 
'<The Congress is coming to be light after all ” For, when the 
Viceroy had to say in his last “ Statement on Famine ” of a pro- 
vince hke Guzsrat, geneially considered rich, that ‘'the weakness and. 
incipacity for resistance of the people took the Local Covemment 
by surprise/’ we may fairly say that the position taken up by the- 
Congress from the beginning “about the increasing poverty of vast 
numbers of the population of India” is being practically recognised 
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ty those who hold the destinies of this countxy in their hands. I 
do not wish any means to affirm that the Government had 
ignored the problem altogether in the past, or that it 
had been altogether unmindful of its grarify. Nor is 
it my intention to assert that it had hitherto done nothing to oope 
with it. If I said that, I should be doing injnstice to the memory 
'of those British statesmen who hare repeatedly called attention to 
it, and have in their own way devised or suggested remedies. One 
has only to read the wiiiings and speeches of Mr Bidabhai Naoroji 
to find out that in balling attention to the poverty question in 
India daring the last twenty years, if not more^ he has taken bis 
atand, among other things, on the authority of sererai British 
India officials and administrators. But my point is this, that the 
Oovernment has not approached its solution in a broad, oomprebon- 


aive, masteily spint, worthy of British statesmanship and worthy 
■of BO great an empire as that of her majesty's in India. The 
policy it has puwuod in dealing with tlie problem and attempting 
its solution has been a policy of what Loid Bosebery would caU 
"patches.'^ And we need not be surpnsed at that, however much 
we may deplore it There is indeed much in the Bntish character 
which justly calls for admiration and appreciation Its genius is 
practioal 5 its devotion to duty, its sympathy for the suffering, and 
its practioal benerolonoe, as the last famine administration has 
shown, are unflinching and unanswering — and it has ‘'the old 
strength to dominate circumstances. ” This is its strength, but 
as often happens, what is our strength becomes at times our weak- 
A people whose genius is practical, and whoso saving quality 
is tSie capacity to be roused in tlie face of an intolerable evil, is apt 
to let fhingsshde until they cause suffering, wliich might have 
hem by vnae foresight and judicious manogemont prevented. And 
this IS what has often happened both in England and in India. 
What Lord Rosebery complained of nearly a year ago m the ease 
tof administration in England holds good in the oaso of administra- 
tion in India also ‘ I humbly think,” said Ins Lordship, “that 

in this country "-moaning England-" we hve a groat deal too 
much from hand to mouth. . . . f “;ro!o 

waste. We ivaste simply by not pursuing suentiflo method 
has only to look back to see how truo this is when apphed to to 
poHcy that has been puisued in dealing with the egm-ian pioj 
L particular in India. So long ago os Jonuai,' 1883, so .obor ma 
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^houglif^ a journal as the Speotator of London said : ^<A11 ac* 
counts^ independent and official^ shour that the ultimate difficulty 
'Of India, the economic situation of the cultivator, is coming to 
'the front in a most disheartening uray, and is exciting among 
the most experienced officials a sensation of positive alarm.” And 
then it went on to say what illustrates the point I am now making 
that the G-ovemment in India are faced << by a compulsion to pass 
small measures when they know that only large measures could 
succeed and doubt their right to sanction them ” To take one of 
several instances ; for years before 1875 the indebtedness of the 
Deccan tyot had been a theme of loud complaint in thepubhc press 
and elsewhere but it was only when the ryot in sheer desperation took 
the law into his own hands, and out off the noses of his Marwaxi 
money-lenders, that the Government of Bombay woke up to the 
situation, and appointed a commission to inquire into it. When 
the Oommission, among other things, reported about the rigidity 
of the land revenue system, the Government left that larger ques- 
tion aside, and went to tackle the money-lender. We had the 
Deccan Agriculturists’ Belief Act to put restrictions on the money- 
, lender. That was equity to some extent, but it was what Sir Bay- 
mond West called in his comments on the working of the Act 
some years afterwards ** lop-sided equity,” for as he put it : — ''The 
ryot must pay the tax-gatherer, but as to other creditors the law 
protects him from the obligation of meeting his liabilities ” But 
the Government stood by its guns so far as its own land-revenue 
system was concerned. It defended that system, and we find a 
year after the Act I speak of came into force, Dr. Pollen, now re- 
tired, who was appointed to administer the provisious of the Act, 
reporting, as follows . — ^“No steps that I am aware of have yet 
been taken that the revenue demand should be so timed and ad- 
justedas not to drive the to the sowcai, even cemporanly, in 
order to meet it.” I do not wish to dogmatise on the effects of 
this Act for 1 know there are officials who hold — and their 
testimony is entitled to weighty and respectful consideration — that 
it has brought some comfort to the lyot. But as a British revenue 
official of the Bombay Presidency put it in recording his ex. 
perienoes of the Act, by it " debtors are comforted, creditors are 
tormented.” But the mischief of the rigidity of the land revenue 
system was left untouched That is an iiutance of passing what 
dihe Spectator of London called in 1883 "small measuies.” And 

38 
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this smnlJ measwe has not saved the Deeean .yot from falling an; 
easyprey to feirnne visitations. Mr.Jaatice Eanade who wLin 
favour of the Act, and had a great deal to do in administering its 
provisions before he was raised to theBench,was cautious enough to 
eay in his report m 1881 ; «Of course, a famine visitation would 
expose the people's solvency to a test." Since then two famines 
have put it to the tost— and we know with what results Another 
illusti-ation of this policy is afforded by the complaint of the 
Hon'ble Mr. Nicholson that though during the last thirty years 
there have boon connected with agriculture numerous Oonferences, 
Oommittoes, Reports, Resolutions, yet nothing has been done 
Ten years ago an Agricultural Oommittee appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Madras suggested the estabhshment of agricultural schools 
and farms in half-a-dozen stations to start %vith The Govern- 
ment of India took the quest.on out of hands of the Local Govern- 
moni^ and did not arrive at any final decision for some yeais 
In the case of the Poorundhur Bank Scheme, the Secretary of State 
took the matter out of the hands of the Government of India and 


the Bombay Goreinmenl, and refused to allow the experiment to 
ba tried on a small scale. This illustrates one of the obstacles to 
the carrying out of agricultural refoim The local Governmonts 
have to obtain the approval of the Government of India to their 
schemes, and they hare to wait until the latter autlionty has hitd 
time to consider them and hit upon a scheme which will be suitable 
to all parts of the Indian Oontineiit As has been well remarked, 
''Indian official hfe is shoit, but Indian discussions aie 
long, ” and officers who have expended much thought in ela- 
borating schemes of reform have seldom a chance of seeing their 
labours turned to practical account When they retire from 
service, their places are taken by others, who have not the same 
knowledge or interest in the subject For instance, Mr Nicholson 
has devoted his attention to the question of agricultural banks ^ 
but it 18 only now when he has but a few years of official life left 
in India, that he is appointed a member of a Committee on the 
subject More instances of this pohey could be cited — a policy 
which has hesitated to deal with agrarian problems in a thorough- 
going, broad, and statesmanlike spmt What ocourrs to one on 
this subject is the question : Cannot each Presidency be allowed 
to work out its salvation m the matter of agrioultoral reform in 
the way it thinks best ? Surely one would suppose that a Presi- 



dency has large enough aroa for this purpose, and it is only bj" 
institating a large namber of experiments that the trae method can 
be found. If this were done, there woald be healthy rivalry 
between the several presidencies and they would pron t by the 
foilares and successes of one another. The fact is it has been more 
or less a policy of diift ; it has left an evil to grow till it became 
acute, and then it has tried to gripple with it on the surface, and 
that too by fits and starts. India, we ere told, is and. ought to be 
above parly politics, and we admit that there is no sounder maxim 
for administrative guidance. But if we have been above party po* 
lirics. we have not escaped being the victims of petty poli dcs. The 
problem is great, but the measures hitherto adopred forits solution 
have been small. India House Tradit.ons ’* wrote the late Sir 
James Fitzjames Stephen in his lys cn Ecclesiastical Biogra- 
phy pubUahed in 1849 ‘'Cell that when a young aspirant lor distinc- 
tion there reijnested one of the Onairs to inform him what was the 
proper style of writing political despatches, the Ohair made answer: 
I'he st^ile 111 prefti itthi hit-iilricn" Audit is ths humdrum 
style that has been adopted generally spealring. in dealing with 
what has now become a very ssnous problem — the poverty of the 
people It is no use oryicg, however, over spilt milk. Both the 
Grovemment and the people hare to co-operate in right earnest and 
to look ahead. The question now is : ‘-Is the policy of the future 
to be one of drift, or of wise, well-regulated direction r” There are 
signs and indications already that the policy of the drift will not be 
thepohejof the future, but there would be a serious attempt to deal 
with the problem of poverty and famine prevention in a broad, 
statesmanhke. and courageous manner. We have now at the 
helm of the Government of India a statesman, of whom we may 
justly say that he promises to be all that a Yiesroy of India ought 
to he. (Cheers.^ That he has won the hearts of the people and 
that the people trust in him goes without saying, and the enthusi- 
astic receptions he met with daring his recent tour hear unmistakable 
testimony to his growing popularity. Lord Ourzon has won^the 
hearts of the people, bscause since he came amongst ns as our 
Yiceroy, he has been more than a mere abstraetion — ^he has been 
a flesh-and-blood Yiceroy, who, whether he issues resolutions, 
or makes speeches on state matters, seems to the people that he 
addresses them and desires to take them into Ms confidence, and. 
make Ms presence, Ms personality and his energy felt throughout 
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“1116 land (Hoar, hear.) His Excellency made a statement on fa> 
mine early in October last, and the assurance he then gave after 
describing the woeful stats to which the country had been reduced 
by the calamity, was reassuring. He said that the Government would 
<‘not bit idlo until tho next famine comes, and then bewail the 
mystei'ies of Fiovidence^’ It is not the Yiceroy’s sympathy alone 
that has been aroused by tho famine that we have passed through 
As has been remarked in many a quarter, one bright spot in the 
dark scene of tho last famine is that it has served to draw closer 
the Hritiah officials and the people. Every word of what Loid 
Ourzon said in this statement on famine in cordial acknowledg- 
ment of ''the administratire knowledge,” the unflagging energy, 
and the devotion of the British officers” is endorsed throughout 
the country. These officers have worked silently amidst heart- 
rending scenes, and have now e:q>eiienced more than ever that 
such sufCenng as the people have had to endure has been the acu- 
test of its kind. Moreover, the groat heart of the British nahon 
has been moved by tho calamity, as its benevolence as also the 
benevolence of America and some other countries has realised our 


position and come to our aid. But one is forcibly reminded here 
of the great dictum of the late Mr Bright that it is not henevolencs 
buty«a<tcB alone which eon cope with gigantic evils } and may we 
JHot reasonably hope that sympathy so aroused will not fade before 
the problem forced on its attention by the last famine is solved in 
-a spirit worthy of Imperial statesmanship ? There are two or three 
notions of whioh we have to get nd before the problem of agrarian 


indebtedness and poverty in India is approached. That famines 
occur because the monsoon fails no one denies. In a sense they 
are inevitable m India ; but no more inevitable, for instance, than 
in Ireland or Egypt. H the latter country wos able to tide over 
thiB:year of the lowest Nile in the centmy without a famine, why 
shoid not India be able to do the same when the rainfall foils ? 
No famine pohoy is worth the name which does not discard the 
-pusillonimons doctrine that famines are inevitable and that, there- 
fore, not much can bo done The question which has been foieing 
itself on the attention of aU senous thinkers and responsible ad- 
ministrators is not-why do famines ooour ? but why do Jey occur 
inwomsinffserenby, and whyis the staying potier oi W® 
Eoine down p I do not think that anybody seriously behoves in 
the poyuhiion theoiy which is so often propounded m certain quar- 
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tors as au answer to the question There are a score of oountries- 
where population has been increasing much faster than in India, 
and yet they hare not been struck down by the phenomenar 
poverty which is starring us in the face in this country. Sir Bo< 
bert Giffen, speaMng recently before the Manchester Statistical 
Society on the achievements of the 19th century which is now clos- 
ing, pointed out the prodigious rate at which the community of 
European nations had grown and was growing. The other notion 
is that we are a nation of spend-thrifts, and that our lyotsm 
particular fall easy nctims to bad times because they do not save. 
There are eminent authorities, official and non-official, who hare, 
from their experience of the people in general and the njots in par- 
ticular, challenged the correctness of that riew. The arerage 
English labourer is not known to be more provident than the In- 
dian ryot, who has, farther, this natural advantage in his favour 
that he reqmros less food, fewer necessaries of life by way of cloth- 
ing. If he spends on marriages more than he ought to, the bene- 
fit of such mild extravagance goes to other ryots of his class and 
goes not without return. What is spent on marriages is mostly in 
the shape of ornaments— and ornaments serve as a resource to fall 
back upon in times of distress This was pointed out in the case of 
the ryots of the Deccan by the Deccan Byots Oommission, and I 
see that tho Hon’ble Mr B K Bose, who is known to measure his 
words carefully, says the same on the authonty of those who ought 
to know, in the case of the agricultural classes of the Central Pro- 
vinces. If further proof were wanted of the extravagance of the 
accusation brought against the ryot, we have it afforded by an 
observation made by His Escelleney the Viceroy from his place in 
the Viceregal Legislative Council some months ago. His Excel- 
lency computed the gross annual agricultural produce of tho Indian 
Empire to be worth 400 crores of rupees, which gives Rs, 20 per 
head as the gross annual income of the agiiculturql classes. Out 
of tins, nearly Rs 1-8 go in payment of the Government assess- 
ments on land, and of tho balance Rs. 1-8 in payment of in- 
direct taxation We may safely challenge thoso who talk of the 
ryots' extravag.'ince to point out another peasant in the world who 
can maintain himself on Rs, 17 per annum. (Cheers ) And yet he 
is expected to make a saving out of it ' Whatever else our lyots 
may be, they are not a nation of spend- thrifts. The national idea is 
one of asceticism, not athleticism, and our people are very much up 
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to it. That in itsolf would bo an answer to tho charge of extraTa^ 
ganco Bat e7en assuming -that tlte ryot does spend somobhing on 
matnages^ it cannot bo voiy much after all, and surolj life most be 
made not only tolerable but a little pleasant even to the Indian 
cultiraior If, in his case, Wo cannot, as the late Mr. G-ladstono de- 
sired in the case of the British workmen, lerol np his status so as 
to enable him to hare a piano in Ins cottage, we need not at least 
grudge him some expense on marriage and other festire occasions 
which add charm to life. The problem is, no doubt, complicated, 
bnt much depends on tlia view which a ruler takes of the possibili- 
iios and limitations of the power of Goremment to benefit the 
people. It is just possible to exaggerate the one or the other. 
Those who hold exaggerated Jiobima of the poasibilihes ragariing 
them as equivalent to those of Biyine Providence aie doomed to 
disoomfitnro, but this at any rate, must be said for them that they 
" will not bind their soul with clay.” Those, on the other hand, 


who exaggerote the limitations of human governments are those to 
whom hope never comes, and who can only plunge a race or a 
nation deeper into the depths of misery and despondency than they 
found it It is encouraging to find that our present Viceroy has 
no superstitious belief in the virtues of ofiScial action At the 
laarae time ho is not a fatalist in the mattei of administration. No 
one pretends — and if any one does, there ore veiy few of the class 
—that agrarian indebtedness is due soley to any pai tionlar cause 
What is complained of is that the Government has but touched the 
fringe of the subject hitherto in dealing with the question of its 
solution. For instance, take the question of the share which the 
money-lender on the one hand and our law courts on the other are 
said to have had in deepening the tyoes poverty. The money-len- 
der is not a creature entirely of the British Government, but as 

years ago Sir Erskine Perry, ones Chief Justice of Bombay, point- 
ed out, where as before the advent of the British in India t e 
.money-lender was either some Bunnia or Brahmin of the village 

whose intaiests and fortunes were identdfiod with those of &e ryots 
to whom he lent, after that the Marwari adventurer took his place 
The ryot did, and does require protection from the 
lender, but it is admitted on all hands that ho cannot do i 
^Sney.lender altogether. Now, we may fmrly ask ^ 
aon-W tte attempts htterto mrfs to sa« to 
mimioy-loaaet’sclatoIieipOToa torjBl’e MlralioB^ 
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'caae of the lavir to which I hare above referred — the Deccan Agri- 
ealturista’ Belief Act passed in 1879. Its mam object has been 
to save the Deccan ryots from the exactions of money-lenders and 
to prerent in that way lands from passing from the former to the 
latter. There is a suggestion now that the Aot which ap- 
plies to some of the districts of the Bombay Presidency should be 
■extended to all Bat those of us who have had to do with the 
course of httigaion under the Act hare reason to fear that the re- 
lief which is given by the Act to the ryots is more apparent than 
Teal. The ryot is allowed to sne his money-lender without any 
•charge for the court-fee for his litigation. The court scrutinises 
liis deahngs with his creditors with a great deal of jealousy, and 
'helps him to get his land fieed from esorbitant demands. That is so 
far for the good of the ryot, but does the good go to him ? What 
professional men lik myself, having to deal with cases under the 
Act, often find is that the ryot is only the man who figures on the 
scene , bnt behind himis some onefighting his battle, spending the 
money for him, carrying on the litigation, and getting probably all 
the benefit of tlie Act intended to save the tyot The Act in fact 
substitutes one creditor for another , but all ‘the same the « yot is 
not bared This is a point which has struck nearly all those who 
have any experience of htigalion connected with this Aot. It is 
■my impression — and the impression of several of my brother 
pleaders — gathered in the coarse of professional business. It is 
said that the tendency of the jyot to have '‘frequent mteroourse to 
the law conits’’— I borrow the words used by his Excellency the 
Viceroy in his reply to the address of the Mahajan Sabha of 
lladras the other day — has contributed to his impoverishment The 
Hon’ble Toynbee drew the attention of the Government to 
this phase of the problem during the discussion on the last Budget 
dn the Vioeroy^s Legislative Oooncil — to the steady increase 
which IS taking place year by year in the Government revenue 
from court-fees and the enormity of the law charges. He said 
“ The character of our courts is a cause of our poverty.” Un- 
•doubtedly it is a striking fact that large and highly paid judicial 
■establishments are kept to deal with litigahon, the bulk of which— 
t. fl. over 60 per cent, as an examination of the statistics shows^ 
concerns property or transactions worth less than Bs. 60. But 
this character of our litigation is not so much a cause as an indi- 
cation of tho poverty of the country, showing how small the tran- 
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sactions of tho cornmnnity aro. It is proposod to pass a law for' 
tho mofussil on tho linos of tho Arbitration Act which applies to 
I»rosidoiicy towns. That is a good movo in the right direction and 
may help tho ryot to some extent, but will not save him from his 
load of indobtednoss. That brings mo to the principle of a law 
which Itns recently boon passed for the Punjab, and the application 
of wluch to other parts of tho country is said to be under the 
consideration of tho Government. The object of this law is 
to rostiiol tho lyots’ power of alienation. It is not 
possible to foresee tho consequences of it, and we know that it en- 
countered strenuous opposition in its passage through the Vicere- 
gal Legislative OounciL Botlt tho mover of tlie Punjab Land' 
Alienation Bill and his Excellon <7 the Viceroy have claimed font 
no moro tliau that it is a bold experiment, based on the principle 
that “he who never risks anything never wins anything.” But 
assuming that the o.xpertment null succeed, it will only serve to be 
the tyoi to the land — a very good object to gam so far } but to tie 
tho ryot to the land is one thing, and to enable himjtohve and flou- 
lish on it is another. Such moasures may be good f and useful as 
far as they go as jjalUaUMS But after all is 'done by way of 
palliatives for the relief, his poveitywiU remain and the 

evil of agranan indebtedness may still stare us in the face hkejtbe 
goblm in tho Gorman legend, who, as soon as the .peasant had 
burnt his house down to get nd of him, reappeared amidst the 
saved furniture, and lustily shouted out — “Ao ' lam still 1ms ' ” 
(Laughter ) The feehng largely shared in the country is that 
side by side with all these palhative measures it is necessaiy to re- 
lax the rigidity of tho land revenue system (Cheers.) Mr Dutt 
dealt With this subject in Ms last year’s presidential address, and 
tlie Hon’ble Mr. Metha for Bombay and the Hon’ble Mr. Bose for 
the Central Provinces drew pointed attention toit m their speeches 
on the last Budget at a meeting of the Viooioy’s Legislative Coun- 
cil His Excellency tho Viceroy has more than once assured that 
this important subject is now engaging his “independent investi- 
' gation.” But His Excellency put the question to tho Mahajana 
Sabha of Madras the other day “Supposing that weldid reduce 
the assessment throughout India by 26 per cent is theie a man 
among you who would guarantee me that he honestly, beheved that 
there would be no more famine, no more poverty, no more dis- 
tress ?” No one would be so bold as to give a. gualantee on that 
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condition, and no one, I take it, thinks that a mere reduction by" 
25 per cent, in the assessment throughout India will stamp out po- 
verty, for the poor will always be with us. But what is put for- 
ward IS that if the assessmouts be reduced by 25 per cent, in the 
iMadras and Bombay Presidencies and in the Central Piovinces, 
wheio revision assessments hare been raised more than 25 per cent;, 
the rehef given will be sufficient to dispense with the necessity of 
direct famine rehef to that extent. At present where Govern- 
ment levy high assessments in good yeais, they have to refund the 
sums so levied by opening relief works when famine visits the 
land. The rigidity of the land revenue system, its uncercamties- 
and vagaries, aie questions which must be tackled side by ade 
with the other phases of the problem, and then some step will have- 
beeu taken in the attempt to help the ryot in coping with famine 
oi distress The lyot may be right, or the ryot may be wrong, but 
the fact IS thoie, attested now and then by Survey Settlement 
Officers that the peiiodic revision of settlements has a nervoua 
offect on the ryot. As an instance, I will take that of the Hal- 
lian Taluka in the Bombay Presidency, as to which we gather 
from its lo.dG Settlement Beport that at the last revision survey it 
was found that garden cultivation had considerably decreased. 
«In supoiior soils, and where sufficient moisture is retained for se- 
cond crops, they are grown to some extent, but not as much as 
might be.” That is the tale told, and in accounting for it, one 
Survey Officer concerned in the revision settlement ascribed it to the 
“la^noss and lethargy of the cuHavators,” but another officer «to 
the advent oi the revision survey for fear that the existence of the 
second crops would lead to a higher estimate being made of the 
capabihties of their lands.” The ryot was not lazy and lethargie 
formerly when garden cultivation flourished ; its subsequent de- 
crease can only be due to the came suggested by the Survey Offi- 
cer — ^the fear of the 7yot that improvement means more assess- 
ment. That is the crux of the problem. The situation would be 
comical, were it not serious. When the Deccan Byots Com- 
mision was appointd to devise measnies for the relief of indebted- 
ness, two of its members condemned the Bombay Land Bevenue 
System — and they Weie officers belonging to Nortliexu India, and 
therefore, independent so far as the Bombay Presidency went.. 
Mr. Bogers, who, on the other hand, was a Bombay Civilian, has 
been defending the Bombay system, but condemning the Jlladraa 
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^tam and ho saoms to donbt if tho Oonfcral Pioyincoa systom is aU 
Tight. That points a moral, and shows oron indopondoat offieiaj 
?>piniflin is not nnanimons on this maoh-vexod qnostion. Wo rest 
■aatisfictl for tho proaant, howoyor, with fcho nssuranco given by 
Lord Otir/o i that tha sahjoot U nndar his eonsidoration AH that 
^wa plottd for is a mors systoiuatic, sympathetic agricultural policy 
than has boon pursaod. Qorornmont ha\ro gone to tho relief of tho 
3origal rifot, and fixod the roIaMons batwoon him and his gomm- 
dar. G-ovoramont ara going to give roliof to tho ryolm Ritnagiri 
■as against Ins khot. Why dooi it not oxamtne more olosely than 
at has done, and subjoat to a thorough impartial intiuiry, its own 
sedations towards its own tenants ? Then, as to tho improvement 
of agncultiire Xt was statoX by tho Hon'ble Mr, Ibbetson some 
SBonths ago in reply to tho Maharaja of Larbhanga that the Se- 
cretary of State had sanctioned the appointment of a Dueotor to 
boeome tho ohiof of a groat Gorarnmont organization for afford- 
ing assistance to tho agi'icnltnral industry in this country. This 
tve welcemo as a hopeful assnranee. That ■was the dream of Lord 
Hayo’s wise and judieious administration, and it is known to all 
ihat Mr. numa in Loti Kayo’s time was appointed to organise an 
Agiioultnral Department for the impiorement of agrioaltnra Bat 
cno Yioeroy succoode another — and ■wo drift. At one time the 
cry is taken up that tho lyof’j ways of onltivaiion lequiro to be re- 
iormod. Wo hear it for a time, and then it is replaced by an- 
•nfher cry that tho }yot knows oil about it and stands m no need 
of iidip. IbFow, tlie Jndinn rj/ot is neither a sinner nor a sunt in his 
business — ^ho is neither stupid nor perfect. It is no use teaching 
3iini to give up his methods of onltiration wholesale. He is wiser 
-than his teachers there. But st the same time the state may 
:gen<3y take him in band, and help him to improvo his industry by 
ismentifio methods where that can be done. And it can be done 
'provided tho pohey is pursued systematically and steadily. Let us 
^ope that this new experiment which is to be made by the appoint- 
unont of a Director of Agriculture for affording assistance to the 
•ogrioultttral industry of the country will be marked by a eonsist- 
SBcy of policy. We ■want not only a Director of AgiuouUnre, bat 
01 Central Dopartment 'of Agrioultare and industnos. That brings 
aao to the snbjeot of industrial development— a subject on which X 
am rather afraid to speak with tho warning before mo of Lord 
(Ouizon given tho olher day at Madras that this subject of toclmi- 



•-sal education or industrial d87olopmanf; has "an extraordinary 
iascdnation for the tongue in Inlia ” I ka3\7 that there are peo- 
i]ple who talk abont it without knowing the real aspects of India’s 
indn&trial faituation — ^bat all the talkers may not be altogether a 
'useless class (Choors ) In onvy country the talkers precedo the 
actors ac every stige oi its progross. And, as the late Mr. Bright 
■once put it, ‘ I hare observed that all groat questions in this coun- 
try require thirty hours of talk tniny times repeated before they 
are settled. There is much shower and sunshine between the sow- 
ing of the seed and the reaping of the harvest, but the harvest is 
reaped genorally after aU " And in India, where there is such a 
tendency to lot things drift, there is fear that la'k may do ns good 
— for that IS one way of keeping the problem before us. The first 
Famine Commission declared tiiat "the multiplication of indus- 
tries was the only complete remedy for famine.” That 
iwas twenty years ago Bat since that report was made 
'^ly little has been dene to adranoe the suggestion into 
diha region of practice. On the contrary, some things have been 
done, unoonsoiously perhaps, which hare had the effect of reducing 
the number of our industries Is it wonder that, under the clr- 
-oumstoncos, with millions of people coming on the land, millions 
of them shoull go out of it, and that Sir lames Lyall and his 
•colleagues on the second Famine Commission should find that 
numbers of the peasantry have been, and are being, reduced to 
landless day-labourers P These are the popple whom a famine 
fixstitouche^, and who fiock to rehef-works the moment they are 
opened, ai<d as they go increasing in numbers, 'famine relief must 
soon out-run the resources of G-orerninent. The present relief po- 
licy 13 doomed to early extinction, and already during the famine it 
has boen stretched to the breaking point. Weareassureihero again 
by Lord Gurzou that as to this question of industrial devdopmont 
Govornmeut is bastowing its seri'ius attention upon the matter.’’ 
His Excelleuey has, hoivever, suggistad the difficulty wliicb stands 
dn the way. Baplying to the Mahajan Sabha of Madias on this 
f oint, His Excellency asked : Are you quite certain t at those 
-agencies and institutioui which oxarcise so powerful a conliol upon 
the mind of the Indian youth aid using their influence as they 
might to encourage the partioular form of cduuniioii which 
dn theory they applaud ? Now I do not wiah for one mo. 
meub to minimise this difficulty. That wo have to do out pitr. in 
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this mfifcler~fiO do onr host to turn JIio mind of bnr youtU'to indus— 
tual chunnols rnlhor tlian tho socking of merely literary education, 
nnd tho courting of Govommont omploymoat — is what I will freely 
admit. Jlut what has happened in India by way of tondonoy to 
sook literary education, and go in for Government employment, is 
whnt hiippouod nt one time in somo couuti'los in Europe, and what 
will happen in any country at drat whoio schools are ostablislied 
and the improved machinery of oMcial admimstratiou creates a large 
number of oflicos. Udontalambort many years ago pointed that out 
in, writing about some countnoa in Europe The tendency will 
move in another direction — slowly, bat steadily— if tho initiatiTe 
oomos flora tho Stoto ns it has come in many other civilissod 
countries It is true that on tho principle tliat while one man can 
load a horse to dtink water, even twenty cannot make it drink. 


Government may open schools for technical instraction, but they 
cannot got Indian youth to outer them if tho yontli will not entor^ 
and that Gkivcinmont oannot create tho spiiit of entorprise where 
there is no dosiio for onterpnae. But after all tho mind of tho 
Indian youth is nob so hopelessly conservotivo and blindly stubborn 
There aio already signs that out educated men aie not merely 
talking in tho mattei. As a Madras paper iiointod out the other 
day in adverting to Lord Ounion^s advice to the students at Cochin, 
there is a stioam of tendency in tho direction What is claimed 
at the hands of Governmout is that it should tako advantage of 
tins tendency, and do all it con to help and foi ward it on. One. 
way of helping it on was pointed out by the Indian A^ncnltnnst in 
Maiahlost. It said «If wo wish to see how a Government can 

help its subjects to solve this pioblem, we have only to look at- 
what has been done in Canada, and is now being done in Ireland. 
In Canada, as wa have more than once pointed out in l^ese 
columns, tho Agricaltai’ol Department acts on the pnnoiple that 
as it can command bettor brains than the indmdual farmer, its 
duty is to take the iniaatiTn, and to show, the farmer ho^w he can 
improve his methods and where he can find new sources of profit. 

If Lese new sources are beyond his unaided roach, the Depart 

indnste,, ho .rfa ao fto of to ^ “^Lod 

tot to Oonadim D^nrh^t of ....d, 

a cold storage seiTico of tiain and steam-boat, so- 
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f cheese can be sent in good condition fiom remote Canadian farms 
'right away to Lirerpool. As soon as the system is solf-snpporting 
and self-managing — an end already insight — the Department will 
' leave it alone, and go on to something else The Irish Depart- 
'ment of Agricaltnre lias been planned with "the same ends in view, 
but ivith tins valuable addition that it is empowered to deal with 
manufacturing industiios as well as agncultnro.*' Above all, no 
■ country in the economic and industrial condition of India has 
thnven under a poll cy of commorco and agrioultuie. 
Even in England it was only in th e middle of this centuiy, when 
Jindustiies nad giowu to manhood, machineiy had been ini'enled, 
and manufactuios had fully evhansted tlio advisabihty and needs 
of the old policy of protection that, in response to the altered 
circumstances, the Free Trade policy was pursued. Now, I do not 
plead for Piotection, for if I did I should have to go back to the 
'times when people had faith in it and we do not live in those 

• times. And even if we did ask for Piotection, tlieie is not the 
slightest chance that we shall get it. We have to deal witli the 

• question as a question of practical pohtics — and Piotection is a 
creed that is obsolete and Bntish statesmen wiU have none of it. 
And what Lord Salisbury said some twelve years ago is true. His 
Lordship said . — My behef is that Protection means nothing else 

'but Civil Wai.” But if the British manufacturer does not get 
Protection, he gets from the State something very much better in 
'its stead — “ the open door” or “foieign maikets.” Now let that 
open-door policy be for the whole of the Empire, and let not Indian 
subjects going to Natal or Cape Colony be treated as if India had 
no part or lot in the Empiie. (Cheers.) Nor should they be 
subjected to such lestrictive rules as have been lecently passed as 
' regards the Roorkee College in India and Coopei s Hill in England. 
Lot us have, seeondlv, an “ open door ” in oui own country for 
our country's industry. The excise duty levied on the Bombay 
mill industry cleailv shows that under the present policy no Indian 
industiy will be allowed to outgrow European competition. But a 
solution of this problem wluch calls foi lomedies against famines 
will not be complete unless they aio made possible by a policy of 
wise and judicious economy in administration Grovernments anymore 
than individuals cannot both eat the cake and have it. The larger 
the proportion of revenue spent on the administration, the less o£ 
it there is to provide for the administered. It is encouraging that 
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Lord'Yyurzon has a2>p]ied hJmseli to (Jjis qtiostioii also, £omo yoats ' 
ago, no less ^ authority^ on In^an finance tlian Sir jXnntlaTiiT. 
Oolrin said in an article iconiiibuted to the oolonins of the* 
"Sineteenth Centwrif — an arlicle \vhich created considerabb interest 
at the time it appeared that "there can be no improrement in< 
Indian finance so long as ^Indian revenues are depleted by the 
claims of frontier extension.” Soon after his assumption of the 
office of Yiceroj Lord Ourzon addressed himself to this qossiaon, 
and his examination of^the subject in relation to the financial con- 
dition of the country has resulted in what may be regarded as a^ 
wise compromise, tlie new policy being to irritate the sosseptibi- 
litios of the frontier inbes as httlo as possible and to conmhate 
their good-will. It is true the policy of suhadising these tribes may 
bo carried^ too far, aud those annuidly reenmng subsidies may in 
conrse of time mount up to the cost of a war. Besides, good-wifli 
obtained by subsidies will have to be kept up by sub- 

aidios and these may become a perpetual drain on. 

' the country. The success of the now poliiy will have to depend. 

* mainly on the caieful choice of the officers ajjpoinled to deal with- 
and keep in hand tlie^wild tribes on the frontaor. Here it is mainly 
a questi'on of " men, not measures.” These rude, unsoj^Uwoated. 
men adore a man that is true and brave, and discreet and persanal 
ascendancy «» gainod over them will be proof against flie out- 
burst of fanaticism moi’e than anything else. But it is not on fron- 
tier extensions alone that money has been wasted. I am prepared to 
make every allowance for expenditure to grow m these days rf 
advanmng civihzaJion and inoreased State lesponabihtaes. But it 
should not 'in any case be alJowed to outgrow the capacity of 
the country, andi.wlien it does it makes a costly adlmnis- 
tratioa synonymous with a ruinous adn^istratiom Com- 
•rfaints hove beeu mode that while important works- of public utili- 
ty are postponed orrdechned, works of considbrably less urgency 
are undertaken, and hastened on, without reference to ^e state 
of the treasury. An Anglo-mdiau friend cited to ^ 
dav what mayrappear a tnfling instance, but what sewM to me to 

beL apporiteillustration of whatlam submitting. Hehod^wy^s. 

wondered he said, how Government could sanction the ere 

it™ 81,4 ™t.ai»ria8g»e««a i8.«»o, 
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was a building rising in imposing greatness, and it stand's there 88> 
one more proof of how economy is more preached than psaetased. 
There is the other thing — the importation of medical men from: 
England for the purpose of plague. Those may appear small 
matters, but these straws best show how the wind blows-. Apart 
from these individual instances there is a general tendency for the 
coat of the administration of the country to increase, and it is a. 
danger to be guarded against If the country progressed in a corres- 
ponding measure, it will not much matter, but the country does 
not. The Welby Commission say that the cost of Civil Govern- 
ment increased daring the period of 1S88-84 to 1895-96 at a rate 
more than double that of the population during the same period,, 
notwithstanding the ro-imposition of the taxation remitted in the 
previous year, and the addition of farther now taxation at a rate- 
only slightly in excess of the growth of the population. This 
means, to my mind, that while the prosperity of the nation has 
been practically at a standstill, the expenditure has grown by 
leaps and bounds. But it is somewhat encouraging toi find that 
the Secretary of State for India has resolved and arranged to- 
reheve India by £57,000 yearly, beginning on the let of April* 
next. Lord Ourzon, we all feel, has well begun by setting his face 
against the policy of drift of which I have been speaking. But. 
after all Lord Curzon has come among us for fiva years, two of 
which have expired and but three remain. Will British states- 
manship drift, into the old pohey after him ? It is here that our 
duty hes The Congress has been fiom the beginning of 
its existence a standing protest against the pohey of drift andl 
the time is now come — ^it is now most opportune — ^when stand- 
ing out more emphatically than evei, it ought to redouble its- 
efforts and help the Government in the solution of the greatj 
Indian problem to which all eyes are now turned. We belong toi 
a movement which is the product of tho genius of the British ad- 
ministi'ataon It is the movement which is the natural outcome of 
the spirit of the age, and all that is best, noble, and ondunng in 
Fax Biitanmea, and the one duty that devolves on it is to standi 
forth and pleach. " Not drift, but wise and sustained direction 
will save India ” And in fulfilling this duty wo have no reason to- 
fear that we shall be suspected as noisy agitators who- wish to em- 
barrass ratlier than lielp the Government Wo liavoi. moved on< 
since it used to be said in some qnaitera that the edncatetl 
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^mtlvo tloos not ropro^onl t}io pooplo, Tliat controversy la 
siovr n moro miittoi of liiblorv, or i£ it is nnl, I look upon it as a 
'inoru war of woidb And so far ns I hnvo boon able to guago 
•ollminl opnuon, tbo largo majority of thoso who aro losponsiblo for 
tho good udmiuibtialiou of tho country rocogniso tho vaino of the 
•opnnou and nidiionco of oducatod natives. Aud tho rory wiso and 
atntobinnnhko ohsuivatious mado on Uiis subject by Loid Oui^n 
in Ills, reply to Ihn addrobS pioocutod to him by tho Hnntoipal Oor- 
.poiation of llombav ouglit to disjiol all doubt on tlio point, Aud 
wo have now* awivpd at tho stage where Uio Oongross has in its 
power to make its nsofulnoss fult by carrying on its woik on its old- 
accubtoravd con&litutional linos, by helping tlio Grovoinmout with 
laotb, witli information, with iiracUcal snggostions, which will 
-strongtlioii its hands, aud onablo it to puisne a policy of largo and 
liberal moasnres and give up tho taudoucy to diift in administra- 
tron. This lb tho duty bofoi a us It is that to which wo have 

^omraiUod onisclvca, and for tho porformanoo of which in tho 

sjnnt of loyal adhorouco to tho Throne of Her Majesty wo havo 
horo nssoniblod Wo know that tho work before tho Gorornmont-- 
tho tarfv to wliioJi our Vnooioy has dovotod lumsolf-— is arduous and 
boset AVitli ditlloultios, and that yonrs must pass boforo tho cause of 
roform wins It is not for ono man oi oven any body of men to say 
'that ho or they can linisli Uio work and boo las oi thoir endeavours 
crowned with success, A loamcd divine has said, and said rightly : 
«'One alone among the sons of raon was able to say— It is 
finished ” Uut tliat British statosmanslnp has awakened to tlicr 
ffiavity of the situation which envelops tho Indian problem is one 

of tho most hopeful signs that tho oountiy has a better futuie 

bofoie'it, and tlie last famine, the disastrous sufforing that it has 
brought to the people, the toiriblo sUam it has ^ 

.cirtb «nd tho marks it has loft of misoiy and death-wiU not be 
altogothoi a calamity; if it keeps ahvo the consoioueo ^ 
si.rnally served to awakon AU this should lieaiton Ub for ^e 
Mature It should oncoui sgo us to deroto ourselves to our oouutiy 
cause with unflagging .cal Wo have as members of his Oongi^s 
taken up on ourselves a saciod duty— and be it ouis to go 
disehar^ of it wth faiHi in our mission, hope for the » 

audloyal trust lu thesonso of justace ^ oon- 

^ernm^tof Her Majesty tho Quoeu-Empress, (Loud 

tinned oheei-s.) 



riiscellaneous Section. 


"THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT HNO HINDU 
RELIGIOUS euSTOMS, 


As the opponents of Sir Andrew Scoblo’s Bill, which pioposes 
to protect childwives nndei 12 yeais of age from ontiage on the 
part of then husbands, hare entered a piotest against the measure 
mainly on the ground that it is a blench of the sacied pledge of 
the British Government to leave its subjects in the enjoyment of 
complete freedom of action in legaid to religious matters and an- 
cient usages, it will not be out of place to take a biief retrospect 
of those laws which the Legislature has passed since the advent of 
Briti^ rule in India uptonowwitt a view to put down ceitain 
-^o-called reli^ous customs which it regarded as inhuman. It is 
perhaps too much to expect the opponents of the Bill to discuss the 
principle of Sir Andrew Scoble's Bill by the light of past legisla- 
tion in Similar matters, for they seem to think that religion and 
usage aie sufficient justification for any inhuman practice and that 
the British Government should not peifoim one of its functions as 
a Government by protecting the weak and helpless from cruel cus- 
toms, when such customs can be defended on the basis of texts 
drawn from Hindu religious writers. The Bill, however, cannot 
stand or fall as the Shastras dictate Its pnnoiple, I maintain, 
does not depend on the texts of the Hindu law-giveis. It draws 
and IS entitled to draw it® mam support and justification from the 
fact that the British Indian Legislature has never tolerated anv 
-inhuman custom because thcShastias enjoined it and I should like 
■+0 know what the opponents of the Bill have to say to the argu- 
ment in support of it, that it is in complete harmony with the prin- 
ciple and the policy of natural justice and humanity, which has 
liitherto formed the distinguishing feature of the penal laws ol the 
British rulers m India ' 

The main objection to the Bill is that it proposes to declare 
-'that as a crime, which religion not only sanctions but strictly en- 
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joins. Tho objection, in offoet, comes to this, that tbo Legislatnia.' 
sliould not treat any act as as offoece, tvbicb has religious sane* 
tiou. In other words, the Legislators are asked by the objectozs 
to toko the Shnstras as tlieir guide in framing their penal laws, 
booanso, they say, Her Majesty has promised from time to time not 
to interfere with religious nsagos. I contend that nowhere, 
cillior in tho principles or practice of the Government or the Legis' 
la taro is there any such premise as can'^be held to take away abso* 
lately from tho Logislaturo tlio power of penalising any reb'gions 
aet or practice whidi is barbarens and inhuman. This I shall tiy~ 
to moke clear by taking a short historical lehospeot of tho policy 
administered by tlio Logislatnro in tbo past. 


In those parts of tlio country, pirticularly in Bengal, which 
now heads tho opposition to tho Bill, whore Mahomo3on rule had 
prevailed bofoio tho British eonqaorod them, the criminal law ad- 
mimstorod by the latter for some time after their conquest was the- 
Mohomedan criminal law. The Hindu Shastras, so far as eiiminal. 
jnstico was concornod, had no weight given to them by the Moho- 
modans When < ho British aaocoodel tho latter in powei, they 
adopted tho Mahomodan criminal law tee This law was enforced 
for some time, but in the year 1772, the Court of 
Dirootois, feeling convinced that the Mahomedan en* 
minal law contained many defects, led to serious iuooi^ 
ronieuees, and was in sevoi-al lospects incompatible with- 
ihe principles of justice and humanily, took up the question of re- 
modcUing and reforming aU the blanches of Indian jerispmdonee. 
They wrote to tho Gerommentof India to take the necessaiy 
staps in the matter. Accordingly, Waiion Hastogs prepared a 
plan, eoafeinung. as he put it, ‘-to the manned and 
of tile people and erigenues of the ooautry, adheiing as ^ 

possible to their ancient usages and inshtations . 

ly noted that there was no pledge or piomise in this to enforce the 
ffindtt Shastras iigidly out of deference to inligion and eusfom ^ 
the other hand, whUo tho Supremo Oourt at Calcutta was 

It should adopt Booh forms of piooedure as would be adapted 

"Si o' ‘“0^ 

b 1 rol.)«>li to the jMisaielion o{ the Beat l.au. 
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it was rolfid that it should be " lawful for the Governor— 
General and Oounoil of the United Oompanys Settlement at 
Fort William in Bepgal from time to time to make and 
issue such rules, ordinances and regulations for the good order 
and civil government of the said Umted Company’s Settlement at 
Fort William aforesaid and other factories and places subordinate 
or be subordinate thereto as shall be deemed Just and reasonable such 
rules, ordinances, and regulations not being repugnant to 2 Ae 
of the realm.” Thus the Goremor-General in Council was authoriz- 
ed to frame laws not repugnant to the laws of the British Empire— 
that is, power was given them to frame those laws in accordance 
with justice and humanity. All this was in 1773, when the Par- 
liament laid down in the words I have quoted what line of policy 
should be adopted by the Government in its legislative d^artment. 
The laws framed, however, in accordance therewith were not free 
from defects And it was in 1790 that we find Lord Cornwallis 
pointing out that those defects should bo remedied and tliat the 
Government, as the ruhng authority of the land, had the power, 
based both on prindple and precedent, of making cnminal laws 
conformable to ^'natural justice and the good of society.” In a minute, 
dated the 1st December, 1790, Bis Lordship said : — ''With a view 
to ascertain more particularly the nature and causes of the defects 
( in the admimstration of ciiminal justice ) and to collect the ne- 
cessary information for working them, I directed some queries to 
be stated to the magistrates of the several districts ; from their 
answers to which it will appear that the evils complained of pro- 
ceed from two obvious causes * first, the defects in the Kohomedan 
law ; and, secondly, the defects in the constitution of the courts 
established for the tiial of offendeis A provision against the first 
of the defects cannot otherwise be made than by our correcting 
such parts of the Mahomedan law as are most evidently contrary 
to natural justice and the good of society. That this Government 
is competent to such an amendment of that law, as may appear 
thus essentially necessary, cannot, I think, admit of a doubt, since, 
being entrusted with the Government of the country, we must be 
allowed to exercise the moans necessary to the object and end of our 
Government ; besides that, we appear to possess a sufficient legal 
recogmtion of the right in question from this — that the altera- 
tions made in the estabhshed Mahomedan law of the country by 
the first Code of Judicial Regulations 1773 and more particularly 
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that entire alteration and now very sereie provision, thoroin con- 
tained for the punishment of dacoits, togethei with the supoiinten- 
denco and control over aU the new Orinunal Courts, which the 
said regulations rosted m the Company’s covenanted servants, 
stand both fully submitted to Pailiament ” We have here Lord 
Cornwallis’s testimony to idio &ct tliat the Gbvoinment possessed 
'the right of amending its erinunal laws so as to adapt them to 
^'natural justice and the good of society,” implying 'thereby that 
nothing, not even religion, could stand in tho way of the Govern- 
ment wheie tho good of society demanded that an inhuman piac- 
tice should be declared cnminal. He argues hove, two undeniable 
circumstances — (1) " the object and end ” of the British Govern- 
ment and (2) the fact that the Government had amended the 
Mahomedon criminal law itself by moans of various alterations, 
the oliief of wJuch was tliat professional robbery and dacoity, not 
recognised as offences by that law, ivere declared as dimes — that 
tho Government could amend the criminal law so as to make it 


worthy of a ci'Vilised Government. It is not necessary that I 
ahould mention what subsequent Viceroys said on the subject or 
how the subsequent Acts of Parliament recognised this power of 
the Government and did not comnut the Government or the Legis- 
latui'e to the toleration of inhuman piaotiees sanctioned by reh- 
gion. But I should mention that in tho Bombay Presidency the 
oriimnal law adimmstered upto tho passing of the Penal Code in- 
to law in 3 860 superseded both the Hindoo Shastras and Jfahome- 
dan law. The Bombay Code, as the framers of the Penal Oodo 
pointed out, supeiseded " all the ancient systems, of Penal law and 
this without the smaHost sign of discontent among the people ’ 
‘The Law Commission appointed at tho instance of Parliament in 
1835 was distinctly authorised by Parhament to sugpsb “such al- 
terations as might in their iOommission's) opinion be beneficially 
made in the said courts of justice and police estabhshments, foms 
of ludicial procedure, and laws, due regard being had to the dt^ 
tinctions of castes, difference of reUgion f ^ f j 

opinions prevmhng among different races and m different parts of 

.the sold territories.” This language is 

does not mean that the Legislature in India was to 

reUgious practice, however inhuman it might be bu 

«due regia” to it, by "due regard” being meant sucl. ro^rd a^ is 

creionableand consistent with tho dictates of humamfy. The 
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' to intorfero 1. I liiat call atloufcion bo Bongo! Eegulation 21 of 
1793, tito pniamblo of which tuns thus : — '<Tho rovoronce paid 
tlio iliudooj to Brahmins and tbo roputed inriolabtlit/ of their 
poraons and tho loss of or projadtco to caste that oiisnos from prov- 
ing tho canso of their death have in some places in tho province of 
Bonaros and more ospocia'ly in the Porgannihs of kuntit and 
Badhooo, boon oonvortod by some of tho more nnlonrned part of 
them into tho moans of rotting tho laws at dolanco from the dread 
and apprehensions of the persons of tbo Hindoo religion, to whoso 
lot it must frequently fall to be employed in enforcing against such 
Brahmins any process or demands on the part of G-overnmenb. The 
devices occasionally ])nt in practice under such circumstances by 
these Brahmins are, lacerating thoir own bodies, either more or 


less lightly, with knives or raaors , threatening to swallow or some- 
times actually swallowing poison or some powder whi^h they declare 
to bo snob or constructing a otroular enclosure, called a iTonrA in 
whiLh they raise a pile of wood or of other combustibles, and be- 
taking themselves to fasting, roal or pretended, placing within the 
'orea of tho KaorA an oil woman with a view to saonfico her by 


sotting fire to tho ICoor/i on tho approach of any person to serve 
them with any process or to exercise coercion over them on tho part 
of Ooiommont or its dologatos. Those Brahmins, likewise, in tho 
event of tLoir not obtaining relief within a given time for any loss 
or disappointment that they moy have justly or unjustly experien- 
ced, also occasionally bring out tUoir womon or children and caus- 
ing them to sit down iu the view of the peon who is coming to- 
wards them on the part of Goveramont or its dclogitos, they bran- 
dish their swords and threaten to behead or otherwise slay theso 
females or children on thi nearer approach of the poon } and there 
are instances in which, from resentment at being subjected to an-ost 
or coercion oi other molestation they have actually not only maieb- 
od wounds on tbeir own bodies but put to death with their swords 
.the females of thoir families or their own female infants or some 
owed female procured for the occasion. Nor are the womon always 
nnwilUn<^ victims j on tho contrary, from the prejudices in which 
they are“brought up, it is supposed that in general they considor it 
anoumhent on them to acquiesce choerfullyin this spoces of selfr 
.dovotemonb rather from motives of mistakou honour or 
and revenge, behoving that after deaU. they shall become the tor» 
mentors of those who arc bko oc-aimn of thoir being sac. i. e.. 
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'These practices, it is apparent, \7ere based on a religions prajn* 
•dice ; and the women, who were the Tiotims, willingly allowed 
'•themselves to be killed under a superstitions belief. Beligions 
though the practices were, the Legislature put them down. 

2. Until 1817 the Bra'i'nins of Binares had been esempted 
jrom the punishment of death for the offence of murder. But Be- 
^ulation 17 of 1817 remorsd that exemption. 

3. BcguLation 17 of 183C put down the religious custom of 
what is called sitting Diai na i. e * the practice of lilegal duress by 
indiyiduals for the extortion of money or for the recovery of debts 
*withoat authoiity from the Civil llagistrato.’' This custom had a. 
xeliglous basis, for, if a Brahmin sat DAariia, it was believed that so 
long as he remained fasting in that condition, <at was equally in- 
cumbent on the party who is the oscasion of such Brahman's thus 
sitting, to absiain from nourishment nntil the latter be satisSed." 
The Hahomedan law did not provide for any puuishmeut for this 
-offence and the Begolation in question was therefore passed to 
xoot out the inhuman custom, religious though it was. 

4. Begulatiou 17 of 1829 abolished SuHfs. This was admit- 
tedly a religious practice. Before legislating against it, Lord 
William Bentinck consulted several individuals. European as well 
as Native. Many looked aghast at the proposal and suggested that 
as the custom had a religious origin, the Legislature, instead of 
abollsliing it altogether, should simply minimise its hori'ors hr di- 
xecting tliat every case of Sutiee should be allowed to take place 
under the personal superrlslon of a respousible Lrovornmeut officer, 
the public being excluded from tne pla.e of the funeral pvre. 
‘Others suggested that the penalty of deith for an act of this kind, 
which tlio Govern neat had tolerated till then, was too much. 
When Lord W illam found that a great majority of the pojpJo w.a 3 
.against his propos.aI to aboli-h Sa’!!}, ho sent for the groiiest so- 
cial rofoimor of the time — Eija Bam nohun Boy — and asked him 
what he thought the besc thing to do under the circnms:anc«. 3 . 
Lord Wi liaiu c.'qi'aiucl to the reformer that for his pait he was 
Eliongl}' intliu-’d to abolish the practice Roy sympathise i with hu 
Loris i,, 3 resolution, b its.iggc3lod that it weald be batter to be- 
gin by .ibolisbing the piTottoc on'y so fir as Bengal was concerted. 
Lord William rep leJ that such partial tapp-cssion 'loiiid bo re- 
garded as a ouroasion of wcakasss on tLo pert of Govcrumcut. 
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raiimaWr bcnnao ,.p ht, to oMUh H ooa taooKf ho 
« W Ira ond W Iho J»w pa'.soJ. Tins low dlsluotly poiils out 
tlijjl fJjo Jjs-jnc'iplo of roligioui tolonition iind neutrality is subjeefc 
to the "paramount rlictotos of justice and humanity, ’» Thus India- 
was saved from a most barbarous and inhuman praeUco which had 
fried to justify itself in the name of religion and usage. 


o. According to both the Hindu and the Mahomodan law 
f/in«f/e lificligwn disabled a man from the right of inheriting any 
proporty, Hy moans of Bogulalion 7 of 18!$2, which apiiHed only 
lo Hcngal, tho disability was removed and thus a religious injunc- 
tion both of the Hindoo and tlio M^aliomodan religion was set at'' 
naught to make way for a more human and iiboral principle of law. 


6. Act No. 80 of 1886 was aimed at Thuggee, 'which was " a 
crime of murder commitlod by professional robbers, who strangled 
thoir victims usually 'With a haudkerchiof, and offered them os an. 
offering to the goddess JCnb,” 


7, Act No. 10 of 1840 abolished certain pilgrim taxes and 
made bettor provision for the management of the temple of Juger- 
uauth. Tho taxes in question had not only been sanctioned by 
long usage but ovred their origin and continuance to a religious 
superstition. When the Logislaturo proposed to abolish them, some 
educated Hindoos suggested that instead of abolishing them alto- 
gether tho Legislature bad bettor continui them and utilise the 
proceeds of the tax for the purposes of the education of the people* > 
But the Legislature regarded the imposts os objectionable and op.^ 
prossive and abolished them. What is more important, the Logos' 
laturein entrusting the Baja of Bhoorda with the management of. 
the temple of Jugeinaath enjoined “ that the said Baja and all 
persons connected with the said temple shall on all occarions be 
guided by the reooided rules and institutions of the templs, ox hy 
ancient and established ‘usage so far as the savie may lo consistent 
ibith the pi obhions of this Act/^ I italicise the last words, beoause 
they show that when the Legislature found that the affairs of a 
great temple, to which large numbers of Hindoo pilgrims flocked, > 
were unsaiBnaged and the pilgrims oppressed, it interfered and 
directed that the government of the temple should ba in accordance 
■with established usage only so far os that usage, “was conarstent- 
with the pronsions of its own law. TMs was oorteinly inteiferancej 
■with religion—and interference of a benefloial-oharaotcr. 



8. Act No. 5 of 1848 abolished slavery. I call this piece 
of legislation an interference \?ith religion, because both the 
Hindu Shastras and hCahomedan law recognised slavery and per- 
mitted it. 

9. Act No. 21 of 1850. According to the Hindu Shastras 
and the Mahomedan law no Uindu or Mahomedau changing his 
religion could inherit any property. Begnlation 7 of 1832 had re- 
moved this disability, but that law till 1850 applied only to Bengal. 
Act No. 21 of 1850 merely extended that Begnlation to all parts 
of the country governed by the East India Company. This inter- 
ference on the part of the Legislature with one of the most 
rigorous and strict injunctions of the Hindu Shastras did give rise 
to opposition. From a journal of the period we glean that Bombay 
regarded the measure with indifference ( perhaps because there was 
no Madhav Bang then ) ; jSladras protested against the measure. 
But what is most curious, the Bengalis who were not affected by 
the Act, because it only proposed to extend to the other parts of 
the country what had already been the law in Bengal ever since 
1832, also got up meetings to protest against the Act < And we 
find a journal of the time observing what stands tms of the present 
opposition to the Age of Consent Bill The most opposite 
parties — ^those who treat the popular superstition with the utmost 
ridicule and those who are completely enslaved by it — ^united in 
opposition to the measure.’’, The Hahomedans remained indifferent. 
The Legislature carried its point, and Bengal, unaffected though it 
was by the Act, nevertheless sent up a petition to Parliament, 
raising the cry of rehg^on in danger. But nothing came of it and 
the Act stands in the Statute Book to the everlasting credit of the 
British Indian Legislature. 

10. Act 15 of 1836 legalised the marriages of Hindu widows. 
This Act too encountered a great deal of opposition, hionster 
meetings were held and long and strongly-worded petitions sent 
to the Legislature imploring it not to pass the law as it was a 
measuie interfering with Hindu Shastras. Sir John Peter Grant, 
who introduced tho measure in the Council, defended it on the 
ground that tho Shastras did not piolubit widow marriage and 
cited the venj Jlaghitnandanf whom Sir Bomesh Hfittor has called to 
his aid for iiio puiposo of opposing tho Age of Consent Bill, as one 
who had advocated tho cause of widow marriage and gone so far in 
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las ndvocacy of it &s to resoiro that hia own 'widoxced 

danghtor should remarry. 

To oomo to the oppositiou to tho Widow Marriage Bill, the 
argument of its opponents was that it interfered with the Hindu 
religion. Sir John Peter Grant repudiated this notion, and his 
romarlvS in reply to tho opponents of the measure would serre 
equally as a reply to the opponents of the Age of Consent Bill, for 
ho said that “he was not sure that it ( iho Bill ) might not inter- 
fere with the sports of some Hindoos. In ovoiy country there were 
too many who made it thmr sport to tyrannise orer the conduct 
and tho consciences of others. Ho could not be sure that this Bill 

might not bo displeasing to some on this ground 

Homonstrancos springing from sucli a feshng this Council mi^t 
well disregard.” Sir Barnes Peacock supportod the measure, and, 
in answering the argument that it interfered with the Hindu reK- 
gion, pointed out 7ohen and undei mhat circimstanees and in loJiat 
cfliCi the Legislature was bound to interfere with religious customs. 
Sir Barnes's remarks on this point arc worth quotmg, for they 
apply fully to Sir Andrew' Scoble's Bill. He said • 

« When the commission of an act or the omission of a duty 
Would be an offence against sooioty, a pohtioal Goyemment inter- 
fered to preyent that act or omission. But xt did that for the pro- 
tection of sooiely, not for tho protection of reEgion. Upon what 
principle was it that the Indian Legidature had proceeded with 

reference to the practice of mtUe f That nte 

was an injury to society. It was an injury to sociefy that a widow 
shoidd bum or bury herself with the body of her husband or that 
any one should assist her in doing so ; and, therefore, the Le^da- 

tore had interfered and made the practice illegal. If apersem be- 

Eeved it to be his imperatiyo duly to do any act wMch wouia not 
be an injury to Ms followmen or to sooiety at large, the Legislature 
would not forbid Mm to do it ; but if ho bdieved it to bo Ms im- 
porative duty to offer human snerifioe, tho Legislature would inter- 


pose and say : — 

« TVe will not dttoio yon to cairy out yotn hliefio the injnry of 
Under no ciionmstanoes ought the liegis- 

in U b om coaSBBio. U belwreS hems bomi to a<i, 
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be injiU'ions to sodefy be ( Sir Barnes ) mainti^ed tbat it was the 
duty of the Legislature to prevent him &om doing it.’’ 

These words most aptly express what the principle and the 
policy of the British Legislatnre in India have been and ought to 
be with regard to inhuman practices sanctioned by religion. The 
Shastras have no locus standi where an act is plainly injunous to in- 
dividuals and society. To condemn and oppose the Age of Con- 
sent Bill in the name of the Hindoo religion is to call on she 
British Legislature in India, to abdicate its functions as a G-ov* 
ernment bound to suppress all inhumanity, and to frame its pena 
laws on the model of the Shastras, though for centuries the Shas> 
tras have not been the criminal law of the country 

After all these enactments came Her Majesty’s Proclamation, 
on which the opponents of the Age of Consent Bill so strongly rely. 
It was issued in 1858 and, as I have already pointed out, it did not 
at all pledge the Legislature so absolutely as the opponents suppose 
to the policy of non-interference with inhuman, though religions, 
customs. 

In that Proclamation -Her Majesty, besides promising to see 
that none shall be molested or disquieted by reason of his religious 
faith or observances, and that all alike shall enjoy the equal and 
impartial protection of the law,” further pledges herself to paying 
only ''due regard” to the ancient rights, usages and customs of 
India, ^'generally in framing and administering the law.” Due re- 
gard does not and cannot mean unconditional and absolute regard 
but such regard as is proper — i. e, consistent with reason, justice, 
and hnmamty. There is nothing in the Proclamation to support 
the contention that Her Majesty has pledged herself therein so 
absolutely and unconditionally to the principle of religious toleration 
and neutrahty as to promise that Her Government and Legislature 
in India shall not protect any of her subjects from outrageous and 
inhuman acts when such acts are sanctioned and enjoined by rdigion. 

Two years after the Proclamation, t. e.in 1860, the Penal Code 
drafted by the Law Commission, presided over by Lord Macatday 
in 1837, was passed into law by the Legislative Council of the 
Government of India. I call spsoial attention to this fact, because 
some of the opponents of the Age of Consent Bill allege that, 
though it is true that before the Proclamation of 1858, the British 
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Govomraonfe in Inclin by moans of its Legislature did suppress 
several inlmman religious usages, yet after that Proclamation ibere 
has been no law of a ponal or other character interfering \ 7 ith any 
religious usage of the people of British India, That this aUegO' 
tion is absolutely unfounded is proved by these facts * (1) that 
the Ponal Oodo, 'which became the criminal law of British India 
two years after the Proclamation, was, general^ speaking, not 
based on either the Hindoo or the Mahomedan religious boohs or 
usages but on the broad principles of civilised jurisprudenoe, huma- 
nity, and justice ; (2) tiiat tlicre are provisions in the Penal 
Code which declare certain so-cOpUed religions usages as criminal 
and which, therefore, furnish instances of interference by the 
British Indian Legislature with injurious rehgions customs after 
the Proclamation of 1858 ; and (3) that the Penal Oode reaffirmed 
the laws which had before the Proolamation of 1868 suppressed 
such superstitious usages os thuggesisnif sitting dhatm, slavery, &c. 

In proof of the of those facts —namely, that the Penal 
Code is, generally speaking, Jbased not on the Hindoo Shastras or 
the Mahomedan law, but on the broad prindiples of humanity and 
justice, I cite the folio-wing remarks of Lord Macaulay’s Oommis- 
sion which drafted that Oode 


<' Tour Lordship lU Council will percave that the system of 
penal law which wo propose is not a digest of any existing system, 
and that no existing sgstem Msfurnishsd tts even xoith a grmndmnh. 
We trust that your Lordship in Oouncil will not hence infer that 
we have neglected to enquire, as we are eommanded to do by Par- 
liamout, iuto the present state of that part of the law, or that in 
other parts of our labors we are likely to recommend unsparing in- 
novation, and the entire sweeping away of ancient usages. We are 
perfectly aware of the value of that sauetion which long prescrip- 
tion and national feelmg give to institutions. We me petfeetlg atoare 
that law-givers ought not to dAstegardeven the ntmasonalh prejudices 
of those for whom theg legislate. So sensible are we of the impor- 
tanoe of these considerations, that, though tUre are not the same 

ohietAions to innovation tn penal Ugislation as to innovation affeeting 

. eptel of orimtool law wliiol. tte people lagarioamte 

w» Bkonld tavo loon iaotaod rathei to aseertam 

and o.«*.a(.lp<o «"«(•*«»» I” spetem lantol®**"? 

difEerent. 
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Sut tt fJittt none of the systems of penal law 

esttthUshed in British India has any claim to our attention, except what 
it may dense from its men intrinsic excellence. An those systems are 
foreign, ^ll were introduced by conquerors differing in race, man- 
ners, laiigitage, and religion from the great mass of the people. The 
cnnunal law of the Hindoos "was long ago superseded through the 
greater part of the territories now subject to the Company, by that 
of the Hahomedans, and is certainly the last system of criminal law 
which an eidightened and humane Goiernment toould be disposed to 
revive. The l^hhomedan criminal law has in its turn been super- 
seded, to a great estent, by the Siitish Hegulations. ’’ 

The portions I have italicised in the passage quoted abore are 
noteworthy, especially the last one, where the Commissioners say 
that « the criminal law of the Hindoos” should not be revived by 
an enlightened and humane Government. This, I say, is note- 
worthy,, because the argument of the opponents of Sir Andrew 
Sooble’s Bill, which proposes to give legal protection to girls under 
twelve years of age from outrage on the part of their husbands, 
comes in effect to this that the Bill seeks to declare that as an' 
offence, which, according to the Hindoo law and religion, is not a 
crime. This argument, I maiatain, does not deserve any consi- 
deration, because in determining whether a particular practice 
should bo penalised, the British Indian Legislature has hitherto 
mainly guided itself by the principle of humanify and not by what 
the Hindoo law and usage have said about it. The Ago of Con- 
sent Bill seeks to amend a certain section of the Penal Code ; and 
the same principles of humanity, which form the groundwork of 
that Code, furnish complete justification for that Bill. 

The Penal code contains provisions, interfering with certain 
so-called religious usages. For instance, Section 372 of that code 
holds every person guilty of an offence, who sells, lets tohire, or dis- 
poses of any minor girl under the age of 16 fox tiie purposes of pro- 
stitution. This is clearly an interferenoe with a religious usage, 
because in certain parts of this country it has been customaiy for 
girls to be dedicated to religious temples and doomed to prostitu- 
tion, Under the Section this custom has beeu declared criminal, 
and persons disposing of minor ^is for the purposes of prostitu- 
tion under this cloak of long— esf»blished usage have been punished. 

Another provision of the Penal Code, which suppressed a so- 
called religious practice is Section 317, It runs thus j— 
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Whoever beings the father or mother of e child nador tbo 
age of 12 years, or having the care of such child, shall expose or 
leave snoh child in any place Mth the intention of wholly ahan* 
doningsnch child, shall be panishod, &o” 

When the Penal Oode was first drafted, the lunit of age In 
this Section was not tteeke butt fine, "When the Oode was taken vp 
by the Legislative Oonnoil and referred to a Select Oommittee, the 
Gfovemment of Bengal reportfJd the existence '^of a sapststitioas 
custom which appeared to be^Wther prevalent of abandoning child* 
ran in the Snnderbuns.” Tiie custom of oourse hod a religions 
ongin, and it appears that / children of oven mote than five yess 
of age were abandoned in^'.accordanoe with it. Some cases of fins 
Mnd having actually hai ppened at the time the Penal Oode was 
nndor discussion, the f^eleot Oommittee, on a careful oonsidoration 
of the papers on the siiijbject received from the Bengal OovemmsB^ 
thought it advisible W j recommend to the Leg^latnre that the cus- 
tom in question, re3Jff^g[oag though it was, should be stopped by 
enlarging the limit ofef jigg to ttoehe in Section 317 of the 

Oode, During the dA t.)n1r plftca in the Oonneil os 

regards this Section, oV^ jfembets enquired if the 

limit of twelve years wAn, ygji. gf, Barnes Pescook, 

who was in charge of theVnieasnre, explained that the high limit 

had been rendered neeessa\s prevalence of the religi- 

ous custom of parents ahah:' ia the Snnderbnns. 
This explana^n was deemedyi g^tjJeotoiy, and the Section as ol- 
teredbytheSdeotOommitteeY^^ nnanimously adopted by the 
Oonnoil. Here, again, there V\ interference with a reK- 

gious onstom. \ 

I could mention other proviaio\ ^ ^e Penal Oode of a similar 
oharaoter, snoh as the Seotion i^hio^j^jers it orlminal for any 
man to utter any obscene word or sonV y or near any public place 
to the anni^anoe of others ( Section although it has been 
customary to use obscene words, according ^ Hindoo usage, duiing 
the days of a religious fsstival called the festival AH these 
Sections have discarded pindu usage and r^ion, and hove been 
framed in the interests of humanity and mol^ality. HHie, Age of 
Oonsent Bill is conceived for the same object aiiidiu the same in- 
terests. Why, then, should Hindoo religion s^d usog® I*® 
Legislature from protecting child-wives from the outrages of their 
husbands ? 
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As another instance of legislative interference 'with the in> 
junctions of the Hindu Shastras ( roligiotis books ), I may mention 
Bombay Act No. VII of 1886, otherwise called the Bombay 
Blndu Heirs’ Belief Act.” Before the date on which this Act 
came into force, the Mofossil Courts in thejSa^sanbay Presidency 
had been holding on the authority of certain texts in the Hindu 
religious books that if a Hindu died without leaving any property, 
but leaving a son or grandson, that son or grandson was liable to 
pay the whole of the deceased’s debts. The said Courts had also 
been holding on the same authority that if a Hindu died, leaving a 
widow, and if that widow married a second time, her second 
husband was liable to pay the debts of the first. ''This doctrine of 
the Mofussil Courts was that of the Hindu law, as interpreted by 
the Shastris of this side of India ” ( Vide the note to Section I of 
Bombay Act No. VII of 1866 at page 1967 of VoL VI. of Sir E. 
West’s Bombay Acts and Begulations ). The doctrine was based 
on the religious view that if the debts of the deceased were not 
paid by bis son or grandson, or, where his widow remarried, by 
her second husband, the deceased could not find a place in heaven. 
Mr. White, who was in 1886 the Advocate-Ceneral of Bombay 
and an additional member of the Bombay Legislative Council, in- 
troduced in March that year a Bill, setting aside this doctrine of 
the Hindu Shastras, and pointed out that the proposed legislation 
was^^needed in the interests of the people in the mofussil and that 
its principle -was -wilhin the province of the Legislature. The Bill 
passed into law subsequently and that law is embodied in the Aot 
I have mentioned above. Here the Bombay Legislature discarded 
the texts of the Hindu Shastras as interpreted by the Shastris, be- 
cause justice required that the law fo’onded on those texts and on 
that interpretation should be abrogated. This was eight years 
after the Proclamation of 1858. And yet we have now most of 
the opponents of the Age of Consent Bill, in utter disregard of 
such clear precedents, mamtaining that the British Indian Legis- 
lature is'bound to accept the interpretation which the Shastris put 
on the texts of the Hindu Shastras, and has no right to base its 
laws on justice and humanily I 

The Legialalnue has thus never refused to interpose where an 
inhuman practice, defended on religions grounds, had to be stopped. 
Why sho^d it refuse to interpose now ? The cry of religion in danger 
is not only an old but discredited cry. Are we to have our oiimi- 
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nal laws framod in accordance wifch the antiquated^ conflicting’, 
and barbarous injunctions of the Sbastras P Since the odrent of the 
British rule in India, can we point to a single penod when the 
Shaairas were taken as their guides and monitors by the Legisla- 
ture P If our criminal justice is to be administered in accordance 
with the Shastras, what becomes of all the enactments above- 
named ? Would not the Government then be bound to revive 
SuUee and slavery, Dhama and Xoorh, and declare that Brahmins 
oonvicted of murder shall not be hanged ? The mob of hladhav 
Bang may not be capable of comprehending the ludicrous position 
into which the Government 'will be landed if that Gbvernmenl 
defers to their wishes and gives up the Ago of Consent Bill be- 
cause the Shastras sanction in humani ty, but the Government has a 
policy and a principle to maintain. The occasion is one when it 
owes a sacred duty to itself and to its subjects. It must stand 
calm and firm and proceed 'With the good measure it has taken m 
hand, remembering that that measure is in perfect accord with the 
policy which has formed all along the elevating feature of its on- 
minal laws in particular. 
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SOME REMlNISeBNCBS 0P THE LATE 
MR, JDSTieE TELaWG. 

’- 0 -: 

( Times of India, September 4, 1893. ) 

At a time wlien oil communities arc deeply moutning the loss 
of Mt. Justice Telang, and feeling that in him the country has 
been deprived of one who occupied a unique position in the native 
community^ it seems to me to be the duty of educated natives in 
general, and the younger generation of them in particular, to re- 
flect on the example of his life and catch the inspiration of his cha- 
racter, TTia public career is now before us all, and his intellectual 
eminence, the sweetness of his temper, and above all, the purity of 
his character, are now spoken of with admiration ; ban to know 
the man thoroughly and enter into a full appreciation of the quali- 
ties of head and heart which enabled him to become one of the most 
loveable of our leaders and god-like of our men, we must get to 
know him as he was, not only in public, but also, and perhaps even 
more, in private life. There are several who, like me, enjoyed 
frequently the privilege of his company and converse, who mixed 
and talked with Tutti on various topics and found abundant oppor- 
tunities of studying this great and good man even more closely 
than others. By his charming manner and his high-minded 
example he drew us around hi in and taught us, what we all need 
learning in these days, that the highest pleasure of life is to live a 
life of culture and rectitude. I recall to my mind now the many 
occasions on which he and wo whiled away idle moments discours'* 
ing many questions of public interest and moral concern, how 
during the annual vacations of the High Court we rambled with 
him among the woods and learnt from him what joy there is in ad- 
miring nature’s scenery, of which he was a passionate lover ; and 
it is sad to feti that we shall no more have this dear guide of ours 
to teach us how to aim at plain living and high thinking. We 
shall speak of Mr. Telang as a deq)ly-read scholar, and doubtless 
that he was ; but we shall miss the lesson to be learnt from his 
scholarshipif we forget thfit he always regarded learning, books, 
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and education as Avorlh nothing if they did not indnence the mind 
and the heart, and enable us daily to bo what Goethe calls " a 
growing kind of men”. And for this purpose he held nothing 
was so raluable as the constant reading of good poetry. How 
much ho was hinomelf inflaencod by the study of some of England’s 
greatest poets I can perhaps best tell by recounting here one of 
what;I consider the most pleasant and edifying reminiscences of 
Ids life. Before loaving for Lanowlee last October, he asked me 
to join him there that we may spend part of the vacation together. 
He said that as he wanted to take complete rest, he was going to 
take with liim only one or two books, and hoped that I would join 
him and help him to wliile away his time in what he called idle 
gossip. I knew what ho meant by idle gossip.” He was not given 
to what is called nnutll talk, and hated nothing so much as speaking 
scandals of people, or oiitioising the folhes and weaknesses of 
others. When I joined him, his conversation was all on English 
poetry. Ho spoke of Tennyson and Wordsworth, and he said ho 
preferred the latter to the former. I asked him if he did not think 
Wordsworth too prolix and common-place, especially in his Esatr- 
slon, when he replied • enjoy the' JSascwrstoa even more than the 

rest of Wordsworths’ poetry, for his desciiptionB of life there have 
a very sootliing effect upon me.” ^03ut,” he went on to say, ^^there 

is, I confess, nothing comparable about Wordsworth’s hues about 
Tintem Abbey. That is a gem of a poem, I don't know how 
often I have read it, and the more I read it, the more I got to like 

it. ” I asked him to tell me why Wordsworth was such a favourite 

poet of his. Ho said that somehow he felt that Wordsworth more 
than any other poet he had read appealed to his heart ; that, 
while reading him, he felt as if he were in the presence of a great 
moral teacher, who taught us to be at peace with the world by 
liAlfiiTig oommnnion with nature, and endowing us with “ the pas- 
sions that build up our soul,” until— and here he quoted Words- 
worth — we recognise ** a grandeur lu the beatings of the heart. , 
He again returned to the Excursion, and remarked that the des- 
otiption of a funeral procession in the Second Book of it hod made 
a deep upon him, because it always made Mm feel what 

Wordsworth calls « the awfuluess of life.” And Ms talk with Ms 
friends was always of tMs edifying Jdnd. There was not a topic 
of even the most trifling eharaoter wMoh he not 
iUnminate, as it were, with the light of his varisd reading and the 
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enuuci&tiou of some dear and defined moral principle. Even 
daring tlie one montn and a half when his illness confined him to 
his bed, and made it an exertion for him to talk much, he de- 
lighted in holding conversation with his familiar friends on snb- 
jects of literary or moral interest. I shall never forget, for instance, 
the very instructive conversation I had with him on the Bible only 
a month ago. It happened in this way. I visited him one day to 
enquire after his health. He seemed then quite depressed in spirits 
and weak. He told me he had passed a restless night and did not 
feel cheerful. I did not like to enter into any farther conversation, 
and for some time we both of us were silent. He then suddenly 
put me his usual query, ‘<What books are you reading now during 
your spare hours ?” I told him I was reading the Bible. He said, 
I am glad that you are reading that book, it is a pity we do not 
read and study it as much and as often as we should. I don't know 
who said it, but I remember reading somewhere that the Bible is a 
library in itself. Europeans are trying to acquaint themselves with 
our religious literature. I think we should follow their example 
and try to acquaint ourselves with theirs.^' He paused for a wl^e 
and was resuming to speak, when I told him he had bbtter not 
exert himself. He said he rather felt relieved when he talked on 
some good subject, and continued : I remember the time when 
the older generation of our students read the Bible more carefully 
than is now the case. Take our friend Banade, for instance. He 
has the Bible at his finger’s ends as it were. Now-a-days we are 
too much for oim’ books ; We thuik we have nothing to learn 
from the West. I should be the last to undervalue the study of our 
own religious literature In fact, it is our duty to study it ; but I 
should always like to see that study combined -with a 

study of other religions, for it is only in that way 
that we may hope to correct what is bad, while retain- 
ing what is good in that religion.” Here, again, he 
paused, and then asked me if I had read the Book of Job. I told 
him I had, when he said . It is some years since I read it, and I 
can't say that I remember the arguments of Job and his friends 
very well at this moment. But it is certainly an instructive book. 
What impressed me most when I read it was this — that though 
Job, in arguing with his friends, complained of God and qnarrel/ed 
-with him for afflicting him, yet he did not loose faith in either his 
own righteousness or in God. He felt all the while that God would 
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do him jiisLiuo lu tho end, wot in this, but in llio life to oome” I 
Aslccd him how ouo could rcooncilo Job’s denunciation \ri.th his 
faith in G-od, Ilosnid: *^Ah> that is what I was coming to- 
If yon havo what is oallod living faith in God, and if yon are 
righ toons, yonr condition must bo liko that of Job. To make my 
moaning dear, T will lake tho caso of a oluld and its mother Per- 
haps tho child fools that tho mother is orabl in chastising it or in 
not allowing it to do what it likes. Bnt for all that the child is 
bound to tho raothor by /oi and that love is so deop and natural, 
that ovon when tho cliild fools that its mother is mercilessly cruel, 
it doo-> not loso its faitli that after all tlio mother will oomo round 
and bo kind.'’ Another cxamplo of tho dolighb ho took in on- 
lightouod and elevated talk may be citod. I called on liim a day or 
two aftor tho suppression of tho recent riots and told liim all that 
had appeared in tho papers — ^how on Friday the Mahomodans 
had mobbed tho Ilindus and on Saturday the Hindus had retaliated 
and how varions opinions prevailed as to tho causes of the out- 
break. I flxpsotod to hoar him say something about the riots, but 
no sooner had ho hoard mo say all I had to tell, he spoke in his 
naual literary vein, and said : “ It is wonderful how the religion 
of Mahomed has come to be associated with bloodshed and mas- 


sacre. I do not suppose Mahomed oould have onginolly intended 
it to bo so assoolatod. Tho unfortunate thing was that his religion 
foil upon a soil oongonial to araelty. It would hove perhaps 
been a greater power for good if it had fallen upon o 
more oongenlal soil than that of Arabia.” I have chosen 
from my notes only those portions of his conversation 
with mo which bring out what I may call the religious aspect of 


Ms oharacter, for it is that aspect on which I know some^ imsoon- 
ception prevails among some of those who did not know him immo- 
diately. I remember the time when he was regorded either as an 
Atheist or an Agnostic. That was a time when he was an ardent 
student of Mill’s and Mr. Spencer’s works ; and perhaps in his 
younger days he did loan towards Agnosticism Bnt his was 
a which always progressed in thought, and to those of to 
who constantly movad in his company it was oleasty discemiWe 
that latterly he had lost faith in Agnosticism and leant towards 
faith in Gtod. Tho subject of rohgion was avoided by me m my 
conversations with Mm during tho first few years ^ 
course, but two years ago, in the oourse of a talk on ys S 
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Voiooa” ho happonod to remark :“Those linos of Tennyson^s 
ahont a family going to church are rery charming/’ I thought 
this was a good opportunity for me to sound him on the subject of 
religion. I asked him wherein the beauty of the lines he admired 
consisted. He said ''After all is said and done, though there is 
much that is mysterious about life and human destiny, you cannot 
get rid of one fact, to which Wordsworth has given the best 
expression when he says * — 'TAeia is not a man that hoes who hath 
not Inoion Ats godlile hours, and feels not what an empiie toe inherit 
as natural beings In the strength o/nattoe' You feel, in spite of all 
your doubt and uncertainties, that there is sometMng in you 
which IS not human, and that something calls for faith.” On an- 
other occasion he asked me to road Cardinal Newman’s poetry, for, 
he said, "I regard him as the best rdigions poet ” For Thomas 
Kempis’s "Imitation of Chnst” he had great regard, and that 
, was also one of the books to which he drew my attention. I am now 
informed by a friend who knew him well that that was one of the 
books which he intended translating into Sfarathi. He did not care 
for the dogmas of any religion, nor did he talk as efEusively on the 
subject of religion as he did on other topics ; but when latterly he 
spoke of it, he spoke with reverence. And that word reierence, be 
it said, formed the very guiding principle of his Hfe. We all ad- 
mired him for the suavity of his disposition, but that suavity was 
less the gift of nature and more the result of the high moral dis- 
cipline that he received from his now bereaved father. He was 
throughout careful to pay respect to his elders. When some years 
ago some students hissed at Professor Wordsworth as the latter 
came out of the University Hall after the debate in the Senate on 
the subject of exempting a now very capable Government servant 
from some Umversity examinations, Mr. Telang was pained at the 
sight, and I find recorded in my notes the following remarks of 
his made to me when I saw him soon after : — really do not 
know what is coming on. 1 am ashamed of the conduct of our 
students. One despairs of the future if our young men are to go 
on in this way.’’ He went on to say that reverence was an essen- 
'tial virtue, and that the older generation of our students was very 
particular of it. He continued; "Take my own case. You know 
our friend, Mr. Balwantrao Wagle, who is now an Advocate of the 
TTigTi Court like myself. But though he and I have been for some 
years on an equal footing in point of position, till a year ago, 



wixonovor t ]iad lo wrilo to him, I atUrossod Idni as ^My dear Sir, 
just bocauso I fchought it was ajy duty to respect bim as be bad 
boon my toaobor in my younger days. It was only after be strongly 
protostod against my addressing bim in that way that I disoontina> 
od it. Tboro is again our friend, Mr. Farmanand. He also was 
my toaobor at tbo Hlpbinstono High School. 1 address bim as ‘My 
doar Sir' oven now.'’ A great doni was said against Mr. Telang's 
want of moral courago as a social reformer, especially when some 
months ago bo colobratod tbo marriage of bis daughter, a girl eight 
yoars old. His oritics used very strong language at the time, and 
some oven wont tbo length of charging bim with hypocrisy. I 
will not say one word here against that part of oritioism, which 
was harsh and unjust, knowing, as I do, that ho himsolf boro it all 
with oquanimily. But ono incident lot me narrate in this conneo- 
tion, for I feel sure it will show to all how honest and magnani- 
mous he was, A fow days after the marnago, when the criticism i 
against him was raging doroely, ho sont for me and said (he had 
then but partially recovered from the illness and was weak):— “I 
know what I have done will pain my friends Hnlkar, Bhandarkar, 
and Banade. You know undw what cironmstanoes I have had to 
act as I have done. I do not feel strong enough to write to my 
friends. You must explain it all to them when you next go to 
Foona ; but tell them this, that no one feels more than I do that J 
have not done the right thing. I plead guilty to the charge — hare 
no defenoe ; and I must bear calmly what is being said in the pa- 
pers.” That he had not the oourage of a reformer ho knew even 
more than others, and he himself often admitted that it was a la- 
mentable weakness. But let me say this for him, and for those 
who gathered around him, regording him as thexr leader even in 
matters of social reform,, that though he had his share of human 
weakness, we felt that the man's purity of oharaoter and honesty 
of purpose, no less than his large heart, tolerant spirit, and dear 
intellect, were moat valuable adjuncts to the cause of social pro- 
gress, 'We all believe in the law of evolution, and that law 
us that it is not all at once that the reformer of moral 
oourage and action is produced. He will come in the fulness of 
time, but the man of notion in social matters must be preceded by 
the man of thought. And Telang seems to me to have been de- 
signed by Heaven for our man of thought. This is not the plaeo 
for me to describe how, in spite of his apparent— and only nppar- 
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ont — ^^vanii of moral courage ho assisted in a variel^ of ways the 
cause of social reform ; hut it is significant to note at this moment 
that even those who are by all regarded as the most courageous of 
our reformers are now mourning his loss deeply, and feel that they 
have lost thdr right arm. One of them — and he a bright specimen 
of the class — writes to say that “ the sun has set even while in the 
meridian, and darkness and desolation have spread everywhere. 
The prospect before us is very gloomy.” We are all left the poorer 
by his death, but may we not Still hope to better the future of our 
oDimtry if, inspired by the memory of his example, by his high"~ 
mindodness, and the parity of Ms life and aims, we sincerely en- 
deavour to live as he lived — nobly and wisely ? 



THE SANDHURST MEMORIAL, 1900. 


ThJIoiHhMi. N. G, Chandamrlar tohotoas temved ioiih 
hud and prolonged cheers, moved . — 

'<Tbaii tills mooting, consistizig oi friends and admirers of Els 
ExcoUenoy Lord Sandhurst from the various communities of 
Wostom India, dosiros to place on record the deep sense of grat- 
itude ontortainod by them for tho services rendered to this Presi- 
dency by Hifl ExceUoncy during the torm of office as Governor of 
Bombay ; a period ivhieh, owing to famines and plague, has been 
full of tho gravest anxieties to His Excellency, who besides guiding 
and suporintonding as head of tho administration virited the 
■fuTniTin camps and plaguo hospitals to soothe and cheer the sick 
and dying, tho bereaved and the afflicted.'' 

Ho said -^'In moving this resolution, I moan to detain you 
for some little time, while I state as shortly, but as clearly as I can 
the gmunds on which I intend to support it. It is a truism which 
bias been often repeated that Lord Sandhurst has hod to govern 
this Presidency during a period of calamities and difficulties of an 
exceptional character ; but exceptional as the period has been, it 
has served to test to tho utmost his capacities and qualities, and bring 

out in a remarkable manner his ooohioss of head, his courage ond 

energy, and, above all, his sympathy for the suffering. The ancient 
T^ Tr»r.aT.a aaid that Jupiter himself loved to see a brave man battling 
■with difficulties, and Englishmen admire nothing so much as •what 
is called “the old strength to dominate circumstances.” And it is 
this ‘‘old strength to dominate oircumstanoes" that Lord Sand- 
hurst has shoivn ivith all tho pluck and energy of his^ race. It is 
a fact which must be admitted by all, and which is, in fact, ac- 
knowledged even by those who are not inohned to take a favourable 
view of his administration, that in nearly two years after 
assumed charge of the office of Governor he made 
aots and measures one of the most popular Governors. (OheeM.! 
mthin a very short time after his arrival here, ho ap^ied hun^ 

eatliopBii<%*lral)Joottof poUto oontoyony. iW imto i 
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pu6 bimself in direct; commnnicaMon ‘with the late Mr. Abdulla M. 
Dharamsi, who was then President of Ihe Bombay Mtmicipal Ooi> 
poration^ on the vexed question of the Bombay Police charges, 
and succeeded eventually in settling it to the satisfaction of that 
body. The right to elect a representative to the Legislative 
Council, for which the Central Division had long been asking was 
given to it without any hesitation. The punitive Police tax, 
which had been levied on Poona in consequence of the riots of 1894 
was removed with equal readiness. His Excellency visited the 
hospitals, schools, and the dwellings of the poor in this city, and 
finding that our primary schools were located in dark, dirty, and 
ill-ventilated buildings, injurious to the health of the young who 
went there to learn, he gave a grant of Bs. 50,000 to the Primary 
Schools’ Fund. All tins, added to the encouraging words he ad- 
dressed to the Principal and Professors of the Fergusson CoUege 
at Poona, the appointment of two native gentlemen as District 
Collectors, and the permission he gave for the holding of the Shi- 
waji festival at Baigad, as also the appointment in his time of Mr, 
Budroodin Tyeb]i as a Judge of the High Court — 'all this was 
taken by all betokening the ^mpathetic spirit of Lord Sand- 
hurst’s Government, and all joined in speaking of him as a 
** People’s Governor.” (Applause). 

COTJBAGI! Aini SVIOPAXH?. 

I remember that at the Provincial Conference held at Karachi 
towards the beginning of May, 1896, the delegates assembled from 
the different parts of the Presidency were onthuriastic in their con- 
versation, and some in their speeches in their praise of Lord 
Sandhurst. That covers a period of nearly two years. It was 
followed by the period of calamities to which I referred at the very 
outset. During such a period it is impossible for a Governor, how-j 
ever much he may do, to please all and to secure for his measures 
the approval of all. He has to perform the most difBcult of duties 
daring otiaes of that kind, and he has to perform them with a sym- 
pathetic but a resolute heart and a devoted will. Those are times 
of suffering and distress, and administration is . then at best a 
thankless task. Fifty years ago, one who had himself held for 
' some years the office of Governor of Bombay — one who was .a! 
shrewd observer of character and manners, and proved in every, 
office he held one of the most sagacious and capable of British In-, 
dian administrators-^I mean Sir John Mdcolm — ^left it on record. 
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that tho Gktvoruor of Sombay, whoovor and wliatieTor ho bo, must 
aln^ays bo proparod to bo assailod from some ^uarier or other. 
And it must bo so ivhou he has to gorern in tho midst of storms 
following ono another in rapid succession. The Apostle has indeed 
said that wo must bo all tilings to all men. But that is a passage 
in tho Apostle's toacbing on which, 1 confess, I hare stiunblod 
whenovor I havo rocnrrod to it with tho objoot of grasping its 
exact praotloal moaning. But St. Paul Mmself was not able to bo 
all things to all men — ^nay, the Groat Master whom ho followed, 
and whoso Gospel ho preached, has loft us on example which shows 
that no good and lasting work is or can bo done by those who 
model thoir lives on the principle of being oU things to all men. 
What is required of a Governor during a period of pubhc calamity 
ondsufiEoring is what Lord Our. 5 on has rightly described os 
** conrago and sympathy.” And I claim for Lord Sandhurst this 
that he hos proved both a oourogoous and sympathetic Govomor, 
( Loud Applause.) 


The plaoxjb poliov. 

Lot us toko first of all the policy he hos pursued in dealing 
\vith plague. Now, there are but two ways of testing thot policy, 
firstly f by finding tho prlneipU which undorlny thot^ policy, an 
seamdiy by ascertaining the measure of success which it wos possi- 
ble and practicable to attain by moans of it ond wluch it did a tom. 
As to the first branch of this subject, allow mo to invito your ca^ 
ful attention to certain facts. Tho plague, os wo all know, b e 
out in Bombay in September, 1806— ot ony rate, it was then and 
not till then that we came to know thot the grim foe was ^ m our 
midst. We also know that its discovery led to a great pome, when 
large numbers of people began to leave the Oity, and near y every 
one seemed on the point of losing his head. Oouns ors, a msing 
Lord Sandhurst's Government to do this and to do that, ^pped 
up in large numbers. In foot, they seemed te increase hko the 
plague baoiffi at the time. Some werefor burning [ 

?ome,' again, wanted a nulitaxy cordon to be placed ro^d the Oity , 
othe; ad2a Lord Sandhurst to hare either Kuxrachoo or S«at 
as tho headquarters of Government and leave Bom ay ' 

There were other counsels of the Mrid, a^administra- 

the time was that Government should tske he 
iion of Bombay out of the Iiauds of the M«Bi«pahty ^ ^ 
into ite own hands. Lofd Sandhurst, however, steed calm 
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£nu — ^lio saw that it would not do to bo rash and hasty and inter- 
fere with the powers and rosponsibilities of the Municipality. He 
could have, if he wished, played the autocrat in the midst of the 
crisis and the panic — ^but he set us all a worthy example of cbol- 
ness of head on the occasion. He left the Municipality to do its 
best, and gave the Government House at Parel for the accommo- 
dation and treatment of plague patients. 

The plague committee. 

When after five or six months he saw that the plague not only 
continued unchecked but increased, and the trado of Bombay Avas 
being rained ; that Europe had got nervous and was determined to 
put the trade of Bombay under a ban ; that ithe Gity had become 
one scene of desolation — ^he invited the Justices of the Peace to a 
meeting in the Town Hall, and requested them to co-oporate with 
a Plague Oommittee which he had appointed with General Gata- 
ore at its head. The Plague Oommittee, under General Gatacre, 
became a popular body — ^its work restored conddenco, and when 
General Gatacre left these shores in June, 1897, he departed with 
the grateful encomiums of all classes of people. Einding that the 
Plague Oommittee of 1897 had proved a success. Lord Sandhurst 
loft the administration of plague in 1898 to that body; but the 
Oommittee of that year did not become popular — ^its methods and 
measures led to numberless complaints. There are hundreds of 
native gentlemen who can testify that Lord Sandhurst was then 
busy making enquiries about these complaints. He could not in 
fairness to the Oommittee set it aside at once and by a stroke of, 
the pen without being fully satisfied that the complunts were true. 
The moment it was represented to Lord Sandhurst that the em- 
ployment of soldiers was creating a great deal of irritation in the 
native community, he arranged for a conference of certain native 
gentlemen and the President of the Plague Oommittee, and as a 
result of that conference ordered the soldiers to be withdrawn. 
Ho then set himself to the task of inviting leading and represen- 
tative native gentlemen to Government House with the view of 
ascertaining what the peoples’ grievances were, and he had been 
in consultation with, them arranging to remedy them before the 
riots broke out. ( Hear, hear.) 

Aeteu the eioib. 

When, however, the riots broke out, there were people who 
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publicly said tbal Grorcramoui; should not yield au inch to popular 
clamour, bocanso yielding under such oitcumstances was sure io be 
regarded as a sign of weakness. But Lord Sandhurst heeded not 
that advice. Had ho acted upon that view and refused to remedy 
the grievances because there had been riots and some people had 
acted recklessly, he would have proved not a strong but an obsii> 
nato Governor — and obstinacy is never strength, it is perversity 
in administration There is a story about the Luke of Wellington 
which affords an apt illustration of such perversity. W hen the 
Duke was Prime Minister of England, a deputation, of which the 
late Mr. Bright was a member, waited on him to urge the favomy 
able consideration of a certain Question on which the people felt 
strongly. Tho Duke heard the deputation rather coldly and 
warned them not to talk of people's feelings but to keep their heads 
on their shoulders. The deputation retired disappointed, but it 
was not long beforo that Luke had to see that it was he and not 
the deputation who had forgotten to keep his head on his shonlders. 
The great art of wise government lies in yielding wisely. And 
Lord Sandhurst who had before the liot^ been orranging in con- 
sultation with a largo number of representative native gentlemen 
to remedy such of the grievances of the people as he was satisfied 
to be well-founded, invited many citisens of Bombay to tho Town 
and there, with a candour and dignity worthy of Ms high 
oflSoe, publicly declared that in his opinion to yield .when the 
people had a real grievance was a mark of strength, not of weak- 
ness. He established a Court to hear the people's complaints and 
remedy them ; and he invited the citizens to form themselTes into 
volunteers for the purpose of assisting the officials in combating the 
plague. This action of his was most heartily commended by all at 
the time. 


SnoOBBS OF IHE POlIOV. 

Now, these are the foots— facts which prove this, that the 
prhnaple which had underlain the policy of Lord Sandhurst in 
dealing with plague, had been to associate, as for as was practica- 
ble and expedient, the popular with the official dement, without 
surrendering the respousibiUtry which primarily lay on the latter 
of combating plague, saving the people and protecting the trade. 
Then let ns examine the measure of success which that plioy nas 
attained. And when we apeak of success we must ^ 

Lord Sandhurst had to deal with a calamity as to 'ffhich neither 
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the Govommeut nor the people hod any esperienoe hy ■wliioh to be 
guided. Moreover, it n^as a oalamity which was certain to cause 
sufEering and distress. Unq^ualified success it was impossible to 
command under the circumstances ; it was imposdble to 
escape abuse and criticism altogether. He had, on the one hand, 
to obey the demands of the Venice Oonvention and to save the lives 
and protect th^ trade of Bombay ; and on the other to see that the 
stringency of the measures undertaken was, as far as possible, 
mitigated with due regard to the feelings of the people, in such 
times it is human for those who suffer to remember their suffer- 
ings, and in the face of that to forget or at least to underrate 
what is done to relieve them. But Lord Sandhurst has been the 
first to acknowledge the extraordinary amount of suffering through 
which the people have gone. And while we hear &om here and 
there of official caprice and oppression, let ns not forget this, that 
there are deeds of quiet heroism and sympathy on the.part of offi- 
cials which have gone unrecorded, but which are told in stirring 
tones by people who have witnessed them. I have in my tours in 
the mofussil now and then utilised my spare time to going 
amongst the people and hearing what they have to say of such 
deeds. In one place I was told by many poor people how an 
officer on plague duly cared for plague patients, and when one 
died and was deserted by all those about him, the officer carried 
the dead body for burial, and inspired the dead man’s family with 
hope and courage. Yet, in another place, have I heard that the 
Plague Officer there used to visit the segregation camps with 
sweetmeets and fruits for the segregated, and spend his time with 
the children. I could say more of what I have heard on reliable 
testimony, but that would take me long. If to-day the trade of 
Bombay is not ruined ; if to-day we feel that plague is become an 
old friend of onrs, and we care not for him, but leave him to him- 
self and go about our business with calm and contented minds — ^it 
is all due to the faot that Lord Sandhurst has from the first pre- 
served a cool head, a oheerful nund, unhasting, unresting, and has 
never allowed panic to get the better of onr judgments. Though 
plague is still with us, panic has become a thing of the past. 
Bombay lived and floniished, and Europe has not put ns under a 
ban. That, I say, is evidence of the sueoess which the policy I 
am speaking of has attained — more it conld not have when we 
bear in mind the fact that plague m a foe which it is most diffioult 



to combat and ovtingaish. Lord Sandhurst spared not liims 
nay, ho donied himsolf in visiting from time to time the centres of 
plagno, and thus cheering tho sufierors and infusing energy and 
confidence into thoso charged with tho duty of combating plague, 
( Applause.) 

Tm PAjnxE roMcy. 


I now ask you to consider a Ktido the famine policy of Lord 
Sandhurst's Government. Tliat the famine administration of 
1896-97 was orodxtablo and praiseworthy is acknowledged by all. 
Tho native members of the Legislative Oouneil endorsed that view 
heartily at a meeting of that Oouneil hedd in August, 1897. But 
more eloquent testimony on that point is afforded by two undeni- 
able facts. While tho famine of 1876-77 resulted in the desertion 
flTiil desolation of several villages, not a single village was deserted 
as a oonsoquoncB of tho famine of 1896-07. While nearly lakhs 
of acres of land wore relinquished^ as a consequence of the famine 
of 1876-77, scarcely any land was relinquished in consequence of 
the famine of 1896-97, Relief works were organised, gratuitous 
relief was administered, assistance was given to menial village 
officers, talavi advances amounting to over 30^ lakhs were granted 
to ryoigf loans were granted to them to provide themselves with 
cattle in a manner winch can only bo spoken of as liberal and 
splendid. These are facts wliioh cannot bo denied. His Escel- 
leticy presided at a public meeting to collect funds for famine relief 
early in December 1896, and soon afterwards visited in the same 

month, andin the January following the famine-stricken districts 

Not content with that single visit, he visited those districts for the 
second time in March, 1897, and had a oonsultotion with the 
fgmTtiA officers at Bijapur. ( Hear, hear. ) 

EUBBaV AKI) SvaiPATHY. 


He thus infused energy ond sympathy into all who were 
charged with the duty of saving life and relieving distress, ^d tho 
heatproof, if proof were wanted, of the very ftt;rourable imp^- 

L Lae V L fiL»i 4 e e«nistmtt 0 B of lS»6-97 on to 
.rinde Md leart. i« wlMt 1 taetd tom nmnjr ,o« w'" ^ 

some time ago. I heard from a large number of them-thoy a o 

mitutored people-men in the street who con honwtly “P® 

■hfittpts to vou. I heard from them that when the famine 

tlw district left the district, thousands of men and women an 
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chUdren lined the streets and cried heoanse he whom they consider 
ed their father and mother was leaving them, And that officer’” 
name is now a household word in the district. That is only one 
instance of many — lypical of the sympathetic manner in which 
famine rehef was administered two years ago. And now that we 
are and have been for some months in the throes of famine, the 
same liberality and sympathy for the people that distingiushed 
Lord Sandhurst's Government in 1896-97 is being shown, and 
what is particularly noticeable is this — that if you read the more 
thoughtful and carefully critical of the native papers, and follow 
that reading by a perusal of the resolutions of Government on 
famine, you will find that most of the suggestions made by the 
former have been taken up and carried out, Measures to afford 
relief to human beings and save cattle were taken as soon as it was 
felt that the rains had failed ; forest areas have been freely allow- 
ed to be utilised for sawng cattle ; fodder is being supplied at rates 
within the reach of agncultuiists j special attention is being paid 
to hill tribes ] special officers have been employed to fficilitate the 
grant of talati advances to the ryots ; advances are being liberally 
made for well-sinking ; and circle inspectors have been appointed 
to visit villages and find out whether every person needing relief 
has got it. ( Applause.) So much for the famine admimstration of 
Lord Sandhurst’s Government. 

The Deccah Eksoees. 

NoW) there are, I know, certain incidents connected with that 
Government which none of us but deplores. It is one thing, how- 
ever, to deplore them, and q[uite another to denounce those on 
whom was thrust a deplorable necessity. Theoondilions under which 
publio criticism proceeds in this country do not invest it with the 
same responsibility as those under which it proceeds in 
Great Britain. Every critic is, however, bound to ask h ims elf 
how he would have acted in the circumstances which called forth 
the action he is criticising. By tradition and training Lord Sand- 
hurst was the last man to lend himself to restrictivo measures 
Perhaps nobody regrets the necessily for them more than His 
Lordship himself. And when we think of what is due from the 
State to the individual, wc should not forgot what the individual 
owes to the State. Some people ore, however, so in- 
veterotely committed to an extreme view in this matter 
that they will not see that a justor and a more dis- 
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passionate view oi ib is nofe only possible bat can bo f airly taken— 
tbo vievr that vMlo vre may regret the necessity for the action 
that Lord Sandhurst; as the responsible head of the administration; 
had to take after folly weighing the force of the cucnmstances in 
which Government was placed — awhile we may sympathise with 
those on whom that action bore hard in their troables, it is not 
fair, it is not just to eondemn the Government that had a duty to 
perform, 

A Gov£itKOB ^mo wasmiLLY sin hts duty. 


I hove already detained yon longer than I intended, but now, 
in contdnsion, I will say this that when the futnre historian of this 
Presidency comes to write on Lord Sandhurst’s administration, 
bearing in mind the facts I have given, the difficult times he had 
to deal with, and the onsioties he had to pass through, he wiH 
speak and write of him as a Governor who did not finch in the 
face of danger but manfully did his duty. He ever worked, never 
worried, and showed the Enghshman’s pluck and perseverance. 
Never sensitive to criticism, aco«»3ible to all, kind and gonial, he 

has borne himself with a coolness of heed and a cheerfulness of 

heart which has enabled him to preserve the name, the reputation, 
and the trade of Bombay. I will repeat what I said of him^ in 
another place and on another occasion some time ago— he has toiled 
and trusted among us, toiled faithfully and trusted wisely, and 
now that he is shortly to lay down the rmns of office, we may fmr- 
ly and justly say that he wiU carry with him to Ms native Iwd the 
aatituL and admiration of aH who have the welfare of the TJmted 
^gdom of Great Britain and India at heart. ( Loud cheers. ) 



THE LATE MR. JOSTieB RAIVAOE. 

■■ — . 0 - — — 

ADDRESS AT THE ANNIVERSARY OP THE 

HINDU UNION CLUB, BOMBAY. 



( 16th Fehrmry, 1902 . ) 

Mr. Justice ChandaoarLar delivered the fottoioing speech:-^ 

I should have declined the honour you have done me by choos- 
ing me for the address on this occasion, were it not for 'the fact 
that your secretary assured me that he had failed to secure the 
proper person for this annirersary celebration, and there was no 
time to get hold of another. He tried for Dr. Bhandarkar, but 
the learned Doctor’s health, I understand, would not allow of his 
coming down to Bombay and giring us something which he, more 
than anyone else, could have said with the voice of authority about 
the late Mr. Justice Ranade, So much has been said and written 
about Ranade that I do not know there is anything left unsaid, 
and I have undertaken the duty with which you have charged me, 
only because- to-day’s function must be performed, though notiiing 
remains to be said. 

Twenty-poub veaeb ago. 

My acquaintance with Ranade commenced nearly twenty-four 
years ago when I commenced to edit the English columns of an 
Anglo-Vemaeular weekly. Telang was then supervising my 
work, and I did not know Banode. He was at that time stationed 
as Subordinate Judge at Nasik, and I wrote to him, whether he 
Would kindly assist ms with his counsel, as he had been the first 
editor of the paper of which I hhd taken charge. His reply -was 
at once cordial and counselling. He said he had been reading my 
articles and editorial notes and did not like their length for one 
thing, “Avoid” he said, “proliad^ in your articles, and bestow 
more attention and energy on your editorial notes, because this is a 
busy age, and people have no time to read long articles. Let yon^ 
editorial notes be short, terse, and crisp — ^let them be jmrthian 

U 
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shcfs” Banade’s oxm al^le of writing was not one of partiiian 
allots, but it was a style which kept paoo with, or was bom of, 
his powerful thought. It, was a statdy style, which had little of 
Anglo-Saxon !English, but it arrested attention by his bold and 
brilliant generalissations, and his -dgorous historic imagination It 
is said tliat ho owed his style to 1^ early familiarity with Ali- 
son^s " Bisfoiy of modern Europe.” 

A miilGSKT SrODENTT. 


' Some o&his contemporaries at Eljdiinstone College have told 
me that while he was preparing for h£. A. ho used to sit bare-headed 
on a bench in the OoUcgo Library with Ins legs stretched on a table, 
and'roaoL' aloud every day for hours together Alison’s volumes. Sir 
Grant, the Principal of the College, hearing the noise 
peeped in one day to see who was reading aloud. He enquired of 
some of the students who the bare-headed student was who was 
sitting in that clumsy fashion and reading aloud. He was in- 
formed that it was Mahadev— that was the name by which Sir 
Alesander called him— and when the learned Principal saw fliat 
one" of the'stndents w«U running to teli Banade about it, ho check- 
ed him and said : ‘Olon’t interfere. Let him goon with his study.” 
That hafet of reading 'aloud stuck to Banade throghuout his life, 
and I bdieve he was aWe to comprehend readily what he read when 
he read it aloud to himself. I used often to wonder whether he 

felt embaricasseSl on account of that habit when pleaders aigiMg 

before him cited to him oases he could not read them aloud to him 
eeK as he had another Judge sitting with him on the Bench. That 
he was not able to foUow the cases dted under th^ circumstances 
he'^e ci;« thwe who^practisea before Mm. #hen he wouia 
MfeVintollischambmsortohis house he ^vpM read or ha« 
tWm read. 'aloud, and once so read, he could get to the very 
liei^ of the cases There is an advantage in this habit of reading 

not inly «« 

aloud la rtrmgtli- 


enad. 

II tff 


Ststemauo Bxwor . 


^^ainyrUGhhemnde, 
j^r, boo® reading, he coj 


' in vMohhe made Bnmmeries.of many of &e ^ 

■W" » 1^'* *» .jj„'.Ua, It i. ttat lul"!. 



Here, which enabled him when he was on the High Ooni't Bench 
to carry into his head the facts of the cases — a dozen or so — ^with 
which he had to deal almost every day. It was in important mur- 
der oases that his ready and powerful grasp of intricate facts' 
showed itself at its best. A learned ooUeagne of bis on the High' 
Odnrt Bench, who retired some years ago, and who had sat’ for 
some years with Eanade and heard a large number of criminal ap- 
peals, wrote to me after Banade’s death that the latter has been of 
great assistance to him in dealing with several complicated murder 
cases. Another English friend, I remember, asked me how Banade 
was able to carry into his head the facts of the cases he daily had 
argued before him. The fact is Banade had trained his naturally 
talented mind by constant reading and systematic summarising to 
take in facts and arrange them in his hood in their proper proportion 
and order. Mere talent cannot alone help a man to do that 
unless it is disciplined There are men naturally talented, who, 
relying on their natural powers, give themselves to desultory rea'd- 
ing. Like FalstafE, who thought that reading and writing came by 
nature, they suppose good thinking also comes by nature. Haturo 
helps those who help themselves, and not unless we learn to dis- 
cipline our minds, however powerCuL in her school. Banade was 
naturally gifted, but he did more for his mind than Nature had 
done for him. 

A PASSION FOR WORK. 

His industry was prodigious — there was not a minute lost un- 
til it became a habit which he could not shake off. As he himself 
put it once to a friend who complimented him on his habit of in- 
dustry. it had gone beyond a habit — it had, he said, become a vice 
and he could not contest it. He had trained himself to become 
a reader and thinker until reading and thinking became the sole 
passion of his life, and he felt it was injuring his health. That 
this passion for work did injure his health and weaken his na);aral- 
ly strong constitution and shorten his life must be admitted by all 
who knew him. He knew no recreation — ^reading' or writing or 
thinking was his relaxation, if relaxation it could be called. He 
used to take long walks when ho was in good health. I often met 
him on his long walks, but those were the walks of a musing, me- 
ditative man impervious to the dehghts of nature and natural 
■conety. The strong, stout body moved, but the mind within was 
engaged elsewhere — it communed with the soul within, whereas it 



ought to hare put itself easy dmiiig the walk} and moved in sym* 
pathy with the body. Two lustaucas of this habit of his sonl-ooiuo 
nLoniou now occur to me— I was once walking with him at Lanaulij 
iu May^ 1894} whoU; in the course of conversation} he refer* 
sed to a telegram which had appeared in the papers about that 
limO} mid which stated that a number of villages had been destroy- 
ed by inundation, “How are we to explain this on the theory of 
Providence ? ” he asked. “What beneficent purpose are they 
meant to serve He stopped, and during the rest of the walk 
until his return to his residence he was silent, and apparently the 
question had so absorbed his mind that one could only look on and 
be silent in his company. Similar eiqierience had another friend 
just two years ago. He and Hanade were walking together, when 
,the latter said to the former * — ^“The great poet Bamdas says in 
one place : ^ Preserve the religion of the Marathas. ' 'l^at 
could he have meant by the rehgion of the Marathas ? What 
difierent religion have they from that of other Hindoos P Have 
you been able to understand what Bamdas meant ? " His friend 
said: '<£70, X have not. I should like to know what you have 
understood by it.” The friend repeated his enquiry, but Banade 
had fallen evidently into his meditative mood, and his companion 
had to give up the question which Banade had himself started. 
Nmther noise, nor bustle, nor oompany interfered with his indus- 
try. It is a common saying that ho was accessible to all — any- 
body could go to him at auy time. Anybody could go, but his 
work in hand went on all the same, whether the persons who came 
to seo him were worth talking to, or bores. If they wore of the 
former olass, the work in hand would bo laid aside, and be would 
talk ; if the latter, he would go on vdth his work, bub ho would 
never tell them he had no timo for thorn. Ho had only one way of 
getting rid of boros — ^if anything oould be mode of them, he would 
give them some work to do, and they would not soo him again. 

Power of cowcentration. 

, I am not qnite sure this habit of working in the midst of 
) bustle and intormption is commoudablo. For good intolloctnal 
’ 'work the physical organism, especially tho nervous system, must bo 
intone; but you cannot keep tho nerves in good form while your 
mind is working amidst distraction. Bonndo's power of oonccn- 
trati^u was groat, and ho could do his work whether ho wos alone 
or TOnouRded 1^ idsltors. His physique was also good, and he 
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could endure hard work with a long walk in the morning or even- 
ing to relieve him. But nature cannot be long trifled with, and 
he had to pay heavily before his time for the worry of his hard 
work. For one thing, that habit of easy aceessibiHfy’, whioh in 
this oouniiry means that you must let every man choose his own 
time to see you, whether he has business or not with you, and that 
you must sit and gossip with him, talking with him his own time, 
is hardly favourable to sustained power of mental exertion. The 
mind must have its own sohtary moments, and the mental worker 
has to work rigidly on the plan that a man is never less alone than 
when he is alone. We in this country have to know it and rea- 
lise it. That, I think, was the one defect of Banade’s habit of 
hard work. It was not hard work which killed him — tTn'tii- 

there is a great deal of truth in what eminent doctors have said 

that hard work never kills. It is the worry of hard work that 
hills, and I am not surprised that Banade did feel, after a day’s 
hard work, worried when he had allowed himself to be interrupted 
daily in the midst of work and had failed to cultivate the habit of 
forgetting that he had an intellect during some portion of the day 
The constant habit of meditation and the perpetual round of work 
done in the midst of distraction told on his physique, strong as it 
was — ^it exhausted the nervous system, and he died before his 
time. I wish to emphasise this point, because I have found many 
of our best men are yet children, who, I am afraid, hare yet to 
learn in this respect. But a few years ago I visited at his house a 
distinguished Hindu, who occupied a very high office. He is still 
living — ^may he hve long ! If this catches his eye, he will, I am 
sure identb^ himself as the person of whom I am speaking. X vi- 
sited him one day in the morning by appointment and he was then 
busy with his office work. I visited him again by appointment at 
seven in the evening, and I found him with a volume of Leslie 
Stephens in his hand, just getting ready to read it, with his 

ren and servants malting a noise all round. I saw his face it 

bore marks of worry. As soon as I entered, he complained that 
he had been working the whole day and had just left his office 
business. ''And now you are getting through that volume of Le- 
slie Stephens ?” I asked. '"Tes, just to relieve my mind,” was * 
the answer. “And you ore going to relieve your mind by reading 
that book which, I see, contains philosophical essays, when you are 
in the midst of your children and your servants who are moving all 
about and making a noise.'*’ “That can’t be helped” he said j and 
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this groat inau saulc into his ohair as if ho eould not holp tbese 
littlo things, though ho was helping moro mighty things^tho busi- 
XI 09 S of n State. When some years after that I mot him, ho os- 
snrod mo ho had improved his habit. 

His GnN'TZ.'BMESs. 

To rotutn to Banndo, wo all nood to acquire his habit of ar- 
dont industry minus tho dofoct which I have pointed out. To his 
industry was added tho gontlonoss of his soul. Borne, I know, hare 
thought that ho was too simple to discom charaoter, and hence to* 
leratod all whether they wore good or bad. But it was not want 
of discommont, but the spirit of toleration, thot led him to put up 
with boredom and inssinoss at times Tlio little that was 
left him of his loft eye saw moro than we with two eyes 
conldseo — it could pierce into the depths of another man’s soul 
and search and find But ho had a largo heart, and sighed rather 
fTiiin fretted when ho Wos in sight of weak, erring humanity, led 
astray. The fact is ho had a historio imagination, which lived in 
OB it were, and loved humanity at large, and men in nmts did not 
interest him so largely. That habit of his contributed a good deal 

to Ms popularity and influence, bub it bad its woakside.^ Hisspi^ 

lit of toloration led him at times to m'ake Weak oomproinises which 
jeopotdised prinoiplo Bor instance, during the Consent Bill agi- 
-otion, when the reaetionories howled, he Wrote a letter to Mr. 
Justioo Telang ond Rao Bahadur Nnlkar to put an end to the 
whole controversy by induoing lord Lansdowne’s Gover^ent to 
accept the period of consummation as the limit of law That ae- 
cioe would have saorifioed the whole principle of the M 
both Telang and Nulkar refused to yield. The fact is Banado 
earned tho%oiple of esqpediendy a little too f er at tomes-^ 

idea of displeasing anybody was too much for him, and lie 
an to unite and work together. That is an admirable quahty m a 
feader, but there are occasions when that quahty becomes a weak* 
ness if it is adhered to. The word has to be spoken, even if it 
fliBoleaseB-ono haS to take oile’s stand on the firm ground of pnn- 
S, yielding wheii the principle is not violated. 

shor^ that respect what is the weakness of as oU ^ this 
^ * ’trr But if ho erred, he erred because his soul was gentle, fcs 

him all the dearer to jSg^-ork o^^ virtue-be^ 

in every other respect— whether in bw V k 
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stood head and shoulders above us alh And it is the character of 
the man — unspotted; pure; simple — ^that adorned his intellect — ^it 
gave beauty to his soul — ^not to his soul only, but to his face. 1 
have heard some say it v^as not a prepossessing face. But I ven- 
ture to think that those who say so have no sense of true beauty. 
The soul within animated the face without — ^when he was quiet 
you read contemplaMon in the face — ^when he rose to speak on 
some subject dear to his heart, you saw "the man’s soul spring to 
his face” — and then, yes theu; no &ce could be more beautiful. 
And what life there wa« on the face even after death ! It bore 
then the mark of gentleness. Death had done its work; but it 
could not take away his Faith, Oharity and Love, which 
brightened it even when the corpse was laid on the funeral 
pyre. Fniity shone on him; gave life and beauty to his face, 
even after death; because the soul within had before death— 
throughout his life — ^been pure. It was the character within that 
gave beauty to the face without. And it was character, added to 
intellect; that made the man mighty among ns and enabled him to 
lire a life of well-doing, I must now bring these discursive- re- 
marks to a close. Banade has left millions of admirers in this 
country. But the question remains — ^how many has he left as his 
followers ? I dare not answer that question. 



IDEALS OP WOMANHOOD. 


{SI th March, mi.) 

[ A hcture in connediott toith the Bombay Ladiei Branch of iht 
National Indian Association teas delhered on Thursday, at Mr. 
Narotumdtts MorarjVs Shanti Bhavan, Peddar Hoad by Mr. N. G, 
Chandaiarkar on tie snhjcd of “The Ideals of Womanhood as repre- 
sented by the Poets. ] 


Hir, Jastico OliandavarkaT said:-— *Tho subject 'of ideals of 
Womanhood’ according to some poets on which it is proposed to 
ofEor somo remarks is not intended to bo dealt with here ozhaas- 
tiroly. The object is only to make the remarks suggestive in the 
hope that they may form an incentive to study and action. In bis 
Essay on Shakespeare Ee Quieney says : — "To hare been the 
of Shakespeare — how august a iitle to the reverence of in- 
finite generations and of centuries beyond the viaon of prophecy,” 
and then he refers to what he calls « a plausible hypothesis” start- 
ed in his days that "the facial structure and the intelleotual con- 
formation may be deduced more frequently from the corresponding 
ohatacterisiacs in the mother than in the father, ” " In the 
most eminent men,” he says, « when we had the means of pursuing 
the investigation, the mother has bean more frequently repeated 
and reproduced than the father and where the mother has 
famished all the intolleot and the father all the moral seMibility.” 
Soientifioally, how far this theory can be proved it is difficult to 
say } but it is significant that all great and good biographers love 
to tell how their great men had great mothers and how much they 
inherited from and owed to the latter. It is also remarkable lhat 
there are numbers of oelebrities who have aoknowle^ed that t^ 
owed a great deal more to thmr mothers than to their fathers, for 
iMtanoeffioethe, SohiUer, the Sohlegels, Victor Hugo, Oanmng, 
Brougham, George Selwyn, Ounan. The last of ^“^er 
^factcom^mentary to Hs mother at 

We savs only inhetitanoe that I could boast of from my 

Ee Ks own } and if the World has never attobntea » m wn 
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tHng moire valuable tbau face or person or than early wealth, it 
was that another and dearer parent gave her child a fortune from 
the treasure of her own mind.” It may bo ihat the opinions of 
these great men were prejudiced or in that case it was an accident 
that the mother had all the talent and the father none to give out 
of it to the child. But if the theory which De Quinecy speaks as 
a plausible hypothesis,” is a fiction, it must be owned that it is 
a pious fiction which represents the mistaken image of a great 
truth, and that truth has found its best eiqpression in the Writ- 
ings of some of the well-known writers of the present times on 
Political Economy that the real and substantial wealth of a 
country is its Potherb •»od or rather womanhood/ Every country 
that has become great or is great has its ideals which inspire it ; 
and we have the authority of the Bible that the ideals germinate, 
perhaps unseen in woman. That I think, is the depth of meaning 
contained in that passage in the Bible — a passage which on a hur- 
ried reading we were apt to pass by as rhetorical and no more, 
which says : — '<The daughter shall prophesy ; the young men shall 
see visions.” If ^womanhood is wealth,’ if on it rests the greatness 
or smallness of a people, it is important to know its highest ideal, 
in other words, the best function or service it is capable of per., 
forming to the people. Eow, to get at that ideal, we must go to 
the real ‘Idealist,’ who are the poets. For what is poetry ? It is 
not so much, os Matthew Arnold Sidd, the criticism of a life as a 
revelation of life. “Let me have the writing of the people’s songs 
and I care not who have the making of their laws” was 
said of old and said truly. To the ancient Hindoo, poetry 
was the first expression of the Divine in the shape of the 
Vedas • to the Jew it was the yearning for the land of pro- 
mise ; to the Englishman it was liberiy ; to the ancient Boman, 
poetry was the embodiment of his ideal — jnsKce, glory, and valour; 
to the ancient Greek it was the enjoyment and end of life itself ; 
poetry is the spirit of Ohrist’s teaching and the prophets of the 
Old Testament wore all poets. According to Carlyle the Poet as 
Hero comes after God and the Prophet as Hero. 

The poetic spieit-its visions. 

If it is true, according to Bhagavat Gita or the Divine Song 
of Shri Krishna, that the self-restrained man seos light where or- 
dinary men see darlcncss and tliat the sage regards that as nigh- 
which average men call day, it is the poolic spirit of the solf-rest 
45 
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trained man and tlio 6age wliidi enablos tbem to ponctiato into 
tbe mysterj' of life, to discovox hidden realities and rereal to ns 
tho lavr of all lavrs. that a “Potrcrisnlthnsin the night, that 
made the darkness and the light, and dwells not in the light 
alone/' The poet sees visions and those vidons are onr life. To 
the thoughtless Ms visions are "airy things " but the fact that 
f* dumb yearnings, hidden appetites are onrs, and they most have 
thoir food,” and that those whom " a philosophy ” is apt to call 
« dxeamcm,” "forgers of daring tales, imposters, drivellers, and 
dotards” have xonsed man to heroism, and pleaded with sne- 
CKS the cause of right, shows that it is the Poet who more than 
any one else lets ns into the secret of life and awakens man to the 
IDiYine nde of things, teaching ns to bear witness to the beauty 
that clothes the onter world. It is the Poet who saw a world in 
a grain of sand and heaven in a wild flower before science discover- 
ed that the Poet was right. And what has the Poet seen in ^wo- 
man' ? I3ie modem idea of pohrical eEOnomists like Sir. Ufarsball 
that ^motherhood' or ^womanhood’ is the best wealth of a country 
is not modem— it is as old as Shakespeare at least. Onr commen- 
tator of Shakespeare sa;^ that "if Shakespeare ventured upon any 
generalination, it was perhaps this— that the natures of women are 
nsnally made np of fewer elements than riiose of men, but those 
elements are ordinarily in juster poise, more fully organisod, more 
coherent and compact and that conseiiuentiy prompt and efficient 

aorion is more a woman’s ^t than a man's.” But it is nofcmwo 

promptitude and effideng^ in action that Shakespeare dehghts to 
portray in Ms woman character. To him 


WOISAS 33 A SrenO— SOI A 3IAK. 

TMs has led BiBkin to remark that " Shakespeare has no 
heroes ; he has only heroines. The catastrophe of every play is 
caused always by the folly or fault of a man ; the nedemption, 
if there be any is bythevirtno and wisdom oi » 
filling that there is none.” How is it with Scott? For Scott had 
■very much Shakespeare before Mm as Ms model in the ddmeakon 
of^ characters. Acoorffing to Buskin, it is toe 
Soott-as yA& Statospaarei s», mth aUo ta ^ 

L Had o£ l«td«a a. Hadidla br iwsoa j 

OTnOataio^aj^ tateBaobid po^ aad gddM 

«„a.aart ia™ ^a^igd 
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manhood and Scott’s is that the former represented l^pes of wo- 
man, tho latter only persons. But all the same the ideal of hero- 
ism exerted generally in the canse of right. The ideal of Shakes- 
peare’s fades when we come to Milton, whose ''majesty” was of the 
austere Puritan iype and rose no higher in the respect of woman 
than that she was more for tho kitchen than for the growth, 
moral and spiritual, of man. That lUalton, the apostle of Inber-, 
ty, high-sonled, high-mindod, should hare failed to rise to the 
height of Shakespeare in his perception of ideal womanhood seems 
strange and seems to justify Johnson’s cynical remark of him 
that those who clamour for liberty are the least to give it. But 
Milton wrote of tho fall of Adam through Eve ; his own domestic 
experiences wore not of tho best ; and, as has been said, he is 
one of tho few English poets who have sung of Love. As a critic 
justly observes, he knew human nature only in the gross ; Heaven, 
Hell and the Earth were his themes ; and while Heaven and Hell 
formed on Oriental despotism, the Shrth was divided in two halves 
of the human race — one half of which consisting of females, is an 
allusion to which the other half, the moles, are subject. Hence, 
Milton’s ideal of womanhood is — Man for God only, Woman for 
God in Man. Eve is made to say to Adam — '‘God is thy law ; 
though mine. To know no more is woman’s happiest knowledge 
and her praise.” 

The Poet’s Idbaii. 

We must get some of the modern poets for an insight into 
Shakespeare’s ideal of womanhood. It finds its happiest expres- 
sion in Wordsworth, There is only one passage if I am right, 
where the poet speaks of his wife, but it is soul-inspiring — ^where 
he says of her "She came, no more a phantom to adorn. A mo- 
ment but an inmate of the heart, and yet a spirit, therefore so 
enshrined, to penetrate to tho lof ly and tho low, even as one essence 
of pervading hght, shines in the brightest of ten thousand stars.” 
But we must go to Wordsworth’s references to his sister to got an 
exact idea of his ideal of womanhood. The poet to whom Nature 
was everything, and man was something only because of Natuie, 
whose ideals wore all borrowed from Nature’s scenery, and who 
mourned — rather unjustly as Mr. John Morley has pointed out- 
over "what man has made of man,” was, however, able to see that 
woman was Mother Nature's ally — the gmde to let man into the 
beauties of nature. In man the bodily oye in every stage of life, is 
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tho most dospotic of his seuses/ pirevoiiiaiig him from seeing by iihe 
mind^s eye tbo spiritual beauties and lessons of nature ; not so in 
woman. In lior casej her eye is not the mistress of her heart ; 
her very presence breathes such a sweetness that dowers and 
trees, and even tho silent hills” delight to meet her. The ideal 
woman then according to Wordsworth, is one whose <'oonunon 
Noughts are piety ; her life is gratitude.” Tennyson strikes a 
sinular note— the ideal man is he, according to him, who has 
''faith in womankind” and " trust in all things high comes easy to 
him and though ho trip and fall, he shall not bind his soul with 
clay.” And the ideal woman is she who, though not learned, is 
full of "gracious household ways”— who, though not perfect, is 
"full of tender wants”— though no angel is yet “ a dearer bang, 
all dipt in angel instincts, breathing paradise, Interpreter between 
tho GKjds and men.” This delineation, whether in Wordsworth or 
Tonnyson, does not perhaps make for the heroic in women. In 
Browning we see the heroic in woman, of which, according to Bus- 
kin, Shakespeare is full, idealised. There in Browmng, woman 
where she is good is all that Wordsworth and Tennyson represent, 
and Bornffthitig moro—ahe is the propagator of Kfe, tho emblem of 
eternity, and man’s immortality, a dynamic force, a saviour of mai. 
When Pompilia’s husbaud, who had maltreated her and cruelly 
wronged her, ie about to bo led to the exeontion, the ve^ wife 
whom he had maltreated stands before hie eye as tho one whom 
he should oiy for deliverance. He appeals to God, appeals to Ohrisfo 
appeals to Mary, but finding no response appeals to Pom]^Ea. T® 
sum up, according to the poets I have spoken of ymman is tbo ge- 
nius presiding not only over the domostioities but also the humani- 
ties of life. To her is given the faculty to do the good and see the 
better ; to see the better and to achieve it •, to achieve it by wor- 
ship, the worship consisting in constant action, and the action con- 
asting in ceaseless aspiration. Say not, this is a mere dream— an 
exaggeration. The 19fli century alone, to say nothing of other 
period, has wifmessod the marvels of womanhood. To give but two 
examples that come easy, Miss Plorenoe Nightingale- tiio faorome 
of the 19th century— our Queen-Empress Viotona— what a power 
they exercised over the human mind— what souls of goodno® a^ 
greatness have they been. Truly did the ffindu 

bestofmoods— the poetic, not the lawyer’s mood say. w»ere 

the women are honoured, the gods are satisfied, ” 
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1905. 

Tha folloioing is iha text of an address delivered hy Mr, Justice 
Chandavarlar in connexion toith the 88th Annhersary of the Prar- 
thana Samaj : — 

SisijSBS Ain> Brethben, — Smco iihe last celebration of the 
Frarthana Samaj Anniversary two events of a mottmfal character 
have happened and caused profound regret not only among the 
theists of India bat even among those who are outside the circle 
of the movement known in Calcutta as the Brahma Samaj and on 
this side as the Frarthana Samaj. The death of MaharsM Deven- 
dra Nath Tagore is one which has caused an irreparable loss to the 
country in that it has deprived us of a Hfe that was unique in ite 
ezhiMtion of saintiiness; of devotion and purify of oharacter, 
which I believe has not been excelled in the 19th century, at least 
so far as this country is concerned. Coming from a rich and res- 
pectable family in Bengal, well-known there for its petition and 
its Wealth, Maharahi Devendra Nath Tagore devoted the whole of 
his life to the cause of religion and lived, so to say, a life of holL 
ness and saintliness. He was in the world and yet he was out of 
the world. Devoting himself every morning, day and night, to 
pious and religious meditations, he lived in his house alone as it 
were with God, and yet, the purity of his example, the sacredness 
of his teachings and the earnestness of his devotion left an indelible 
mark not only upon those who used to meet him every day, not 
only upon those by whom he was surrounded, not only upon his 
followers but even upon thousands of his country-men who knew 
him only by name. He lived to an age which in this country ox in 
any other country is rare. And what was marvellons about him 
was that, edd though he was, still to the last he carried about him 
that strength, that moral earnestness, that &iith in God which 
only saintliness and pure character can at all times command. His 
words were always words of wisdom. Never did anything petfy, 
anything mean, cross his mind, or if it crossed his mind at all, no 
e:^re 3 tion was given to it. ( Hear, hear. } Among the trammels of 
Ufe Haharshi Devendra Nath, ofaUnfhn, seraaed as it were to 
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stand in tlio midst of Ms oountr 3 rmon distinguisliod for his piety 
and loading thorn by liis oxomplo to livo a hfo of purity and forgot 
disjraifis and conflicts in silonco and in strong devotion to &od. 
And whon you saw him you fdt that hero was one of the oldest of 
our men devoting himself to tiio cause of God, always living on a 
high plane of thought, sacrificing himself to all that was good and 
holy. (Ohoors. ) "Who was thoro that did not feel that here was 
one man to whom wo could point out with prido as one of our 
Maharahis, that in this matonalistic ago of ours God had spared 
one man to remind us that the ago of the Bishis was not extinct ? 
( Uoav, hoar. ) The ago in which such a man lived cannot be said 
to bo dogonorato after all. 1 had the privologo of seeing liim in 
tho Christmas of 1901. Ho was tlion bordering on nearly 90. 
Peoblo, with his sight dim, physically infirm and almost deaf, there 
was still about him tho irradiation of a noble presence— light 
.shone in his eyes and his face as if God resided there. He received 
mo with a sweetness that was impressive ; it showed how piefy is 
meek and affectionate. And ho spoke words of wisdom that I shall 
never forget. In his presence, I could not but feel that I was in 
the presence of one who lived with Ghid. He was not a great 
speaker. Ho never appeared on publio platforms. Bui with him 
it was as the poet says, << The deepest power is usually silent." He 
was not a mere philosopher. It may be that his character and his 
piefy have not yet gone home to the bosoms of all of ns. The feel- 
ing of general regret at his loss I consider a healthy sign for the 
future of this country, that though the spirit of godhness which 
distinguished the Itifihis of old is obscured among us yet it has not 
died out. 

After DevendraHath Tagore, has departed another man 
whose will be remembered by this generation with respect. 
•RTifti Fratap Ohnnder Muzumdar was also a rriigious man. He 
was a missionary of the Brahma Samaj, but he was oast in a dif- 
ferent mould from that of Mahorshi Devendra Nath Devendra 
Nath was a man who spoke to us by the very depth of bis medita- 
tion, while Pratap Ohunder appeared before the pubhe, as a 
nuBSionary, who went here, there and everywhere. Though not as 
learned as Devendra Nath so deeply in the Hindoo Shastras, yet 
he had imbibed thmr spint to be able to live on a high plane of 
thought. His lectures were always edifying, and by disaid^o he 
had developed- into “ saintly character. He suffered much m ius 
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later days and ho fdt, I believe, a disappointment and discomdtare 
at times, bnt in spite of that, he, to the last, possessed the patient 
hope and the spirit of a missionaiy and to the last he clnng to his 
convictions. The name of the conntry was dear to him, the name 
of Brahma Samaj was dearer to him but the name of God was 
dearest of all. And when we speak of these groat men and think 
of their disappearance from amongst us, a spirit of despondency is 
apt to como over us. During the last decade, the 
Theisric movement hhe many other movements whether 
social, political, or religious, has been deprived of the 
services, guidance and light of several men whom we should 
have looked to as our lights had they been spared to us. I have 
been counting the names of those who are lost on this side of 
India. These names are not more than a dozen. Yet when I 
think of the high ideals by which they were inspired, I feel as if 
the right arm of this country and especially of this Presidency has 
been taken away. And one cannot bnt feel despondent at the 
thought that God has taken away from us those very men who led 
us, who guided us, and surely, if they had been spared would have 
led and guided us, the more so by their experience and purity of 
character which would have been of the highest value to their 
oonntiymen. ( Cheers. ) But a httle more reflection-and we feel 
that, after all, it is not right to feel despondent. 
Is it right to complain that God has been so un- 
just and ungenerous in that he has deprived us of these great men? 
When I think of those men and especially of those with whom I 
was brought into immediate contact, speaking for myself, I feel as 
if everything has lost its charm. The company of those men which 
I used to se^ is gone, and I ask : who are there to whom I can 
go and bv whom can 1 be inspired ? The feeling is natural and to 
some extent just. But it is not just altogether and rightly consi- 
dered what seems a loss presents itself as a lesson for our own dis» 
dpline. Great men are produced by God when he wants them to 
live amongst us. When we complain that God has taken so many 
from amongst us and deprived us of their leading, let us remember 
that the great man if ho was of great help is apt to become at 
limes an encumbrance, a hindrance, if we did not rightly xmder- 
stand his mission as also ours. Always have a great man to guide, 
with his purily excelling yours, with his thoughts higher than your 
own, and you are apt to be dependent upon him. If yon look upon 
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Inm ns ym loador anfl you ns Ids follower, you are apt to suppose 
that after all your hnsiuess is, aot to think of the greatness that 
is in you, hut to think of the greatness that is among the great 
men about you. Tou think great men have come into the world 
for you and think that great ideas are for those great men. Ton 
are mado to rise equal to the oecasion, to be inspired by great 
thoughts only when thoso idioughts come from great men. 
Or whon you are always led by a groat man you are 
hkely to lose sight of the fact, that small as you aro, though 
your greatness may not bo 'visible, there is the germ of 
greatness in you, as a great man has his o'wn. It is true that he 
stands on a piano higher than your O'wn. At the same time lot us 
not forget when we ore worshipping a great man that wo hare, 
eaoh of us, also a soul of greatnoss and goodness about him, if he 
■will only look into himself. ( Hear, hear. ) This world can go on 
by us, by you and me. We are the bulk of the world and Ghidhas not 
been so ungenerous as to leave us entirely at the mercy of the 
great man. The world has to be carried on by average men. But 
we live in an age when the sight of things external to ourselves is 
apt to distract our minds ; with the result that, while we ore for 
reforms, political, social, religious and industrial, we have become 
so much environed by words, names, interests and parties that we 
think of the cause of our county, of movements, and all the while 
we forget ourselves. We think of our country we wont to im- 
prove, we think of the religion we want to patronise and in the 
midst of this din of names, causes, and creeds, we are apt to for- 
get that after all the man who thinks of his cause, of his country, 
of so many movements is lost to himself, lost to the conscionsness 
of all greatness, which if developed wiU perforce bring abont the 
progress of aU movements and of all oanses. I hare already said 
that the la'WS by which a great man is bom and made are not our 
own. He moves on a higher plane. But we do not know why a 
great man is token o'way and the world left barren. It is we who 
have to carry on its business. Let us see that we get planted in us 
those powers by the development of which we can do what lies in 
onr power in order to make the world more on'wards, 
and towards the goal wMoh we have oil at heart. It is the fashion 
atnftTi g ns in this country to neglect the indindual. Wo look at 
masses and say that strength of u'umbers can advance a cause. We 
forgot "What can be done by even an average individual. We for- 
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geii that after all progress trrnst move from the centre to the dr- 
onmferenco and the centre is the average individual. We speak 
of the individual as unit, as a small thing. All great things are 
discerned by means of small. Or as Aristotle, says, the great- 
ness of great things is seen by its smallest portions.” 

Those of us who have read Plato’s dialogues, must have been 
struck with the way in which he draws his illustrations of great 
principles from commonplace or triding things. Socrates is made 
to illustrate his arguments by means of frogs, butchers, fishmongers, 
soup-ladles &c. For instance, discussing the question of beauty 
with one of his friends, Socrates first instanced the example of a 
fair virgin, then a fine horse, and lastly a glazed pot. There is a 
depth of meaning in such commonplace illustrations. Things in 
themselves trifiing, contain the germs of greatness and from them 
by patient investigation of their nature we can learn the universa- 
lity of principles and laws. Look at the ant spoken of by Shakes- 
peare as a little thing with a mighty heart, an example and lesson 
to ns all of industry, thrift, of patience and perseverance under 
difficulties. If it is so in the natural world, how much more 
should it be in the world of human life P Every individual has his 
soul of greatness and also of goodness if he will only discern and 
realise it A great man, as we understand him, is bom according 
to the laws of genius, but we, small men too, have our share of 
greatness. Wherein does that greatness consist ? First in what 
may be termed the power of aspiration In ordinary parlance it 
goes in the case of each of us by the name of the desire to '‘Get 
on.” Is there a single man who has not this power of aspiration ? 
Every one of us wishes to get on. Life means aspiration. This 
power of aspiration is supplemented by the power of achievement. 
The desire is to realize it as far as possible. And when what we 
aspire after has been realised, we are not contented. “Sfan never 
is but always to be blest,” says the Poet. He sets his heart upon 
a tlung, he works for it and when he has got what he worked for, 
he is not happy but he hopes for more. What is the meaning of 
this natural yearning for more — ^this longing for more than we 
have achieved ? Why is this spirit of hopefulness implanted in 
man ? “Wo are saved,” says St. Paul “by hope ; but hope that is 
seen is not hope ; for what a man seeth, why doth ho yet hope 
for ?” Bcligious men have drawn from this power of hope the 
lesson that the human spirit is immortal — that the raoe of life is 

46 
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ran \^tb a longing for something wliioh draws us higher &n^ 
higher. Tliis is a wondorfal power which we all possess and the 
value of which becomes manifest, according as we t^ to use it for 
beneficent and noble puiposos. That is not all. When we read 
a fine passage from Shakespeare or from Milton, or when we listen 
to one of the grand passages in which Ohrist discourses on hfe and 
love, or when we road one of the edifying passages in the Bhag- 
watgita or a hymn of Tnkaram, we feel elevated into a being of 
sublimity. It has been said that the man who does not know the 
charm of mndc is doad to the spirit of humanify. Is there a man 
who does not fool liibod up into a higher being when a passage, 
grand, attraotiTe and full of magnificent thoughts is read before 
T»»n» ? When wo hear suoh a passage do we not feel as if the 
smallness in us is banished ? When Tukaram or Milton is cited 
before us, we swell as it were to the gigantic proporiaons of Tuka- 
ram or Milton, It is said that when Gladstone delivered one of 
his speeches at Lireipool on the Beform Bill in 1866 thousands of 
people who had gathered to hear him rose to a man and applaud- 
od. Why do men dance on the lips of grout orators P Even more 
marked and striking is the effect when the hymn of a saint or the 
character of a solnt is desonbsd to ns. We feel elevated, we lose 
all consciousness of our physical being. Whence^ this powex 
Why IS it implanted in yon and me. Why does it hit ns “P ? 
Call it human wealtness if you like, but that mil not osploin it 
away There it is, more solid than your body, more sohd than 
the food you eat. Noble thoughts nobly expressed iMpire lu in 
suite of onr weakness, and the world that you see is not enough to 
contain your ferfings. Ton fed as if you arein&e 
some higher being the depth of which you cannot realise We 
may not be able to write dramas like Shakespeare, 

Milton, hymns like Tukaram, hut we have in us a great thing, 
eia. the ^er to be inspired. There is yet another power. 
When we are tired and jaded by over-work or anxiety, we go into 
the open air and we led refreshed. We inhale ^Ws balm and 
the feeling of ennui disappears In that mood of mm 

tmder the canopy of nature we are ^ and 

scenery aiound n., we drink in more dehght. Look a^^^^ 

the donds fleeting before you, you see how 

and the clouds in the sky before you are now M 

now blue. Scenes flit before your eyes, as if all 
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worked by Mobber JTatare for your deligbt. The poeb calls this 
the feeling of beaufy. But if you go on looking at Nature in this 
way then yon have in you not merely the feeling of beauty but you 
ask yourself this question — ^why is it ? What is it ? Why is 
Nature performing all these tncks of beauty before you ? The 
question is necessarily followed by the answer^ that is so because 
there is something in you which draws all this to you and that 
between the world outside you and the heart inside you there is a 
feeling of correspondence. It is as if the natural world outside 
speaks to you in a language of symbols and as if 3rour heart res^ 
ponds to it. Your heart and the human heart in the world out- 
side are two parts of the same nature and aLbhough your own na- 
ture and the nature of the world outside appear to be different yet 
at the bottom of it all there is one spirit, one power which goes by 
the name of "the umby of existence.’^ All things work together 
— ^the human heart and the world before it. Every human being 
then, however humble and small, with no pretensions to greatness, 
has then these fire powers implanted in him — the power to 
aspire, to achieve, to hope, to be inspired and the power to realise 
the sense of Unity. And these are great, not small powers. Deve- 
loped properly, they are fitted to bang out of each of us the germ 
of greatness and goodness that is in m all. We remain small, 
pass through life ignobly or uselessly and make a foilnxe or wreck 
of existence because, though we all have these powers, we do not 
take care to develop them as they should be developed, to give 
them the right direction and enable them to regulate our lives. 
The question therefore is how are these powers to be developed ? 
And in answering it, let me draw your attention to a few simple 
truths at the outset which can let us into the secret of the proper 
development of the powers I have mentioned. It is common to 
divide men, roughly speaking, into two classes * the selfish man 
and the unselfish. The selfish man is, it is said, actuated by his 
self. But it 13 forgotten that properly speaking there is no such 
thing as self by which wo are actuated. Take a miser who will 
not part with Ids money. He feels happy by always looking at 
his treasure. He will starve rather than spend. Do you think 
that he is selfish ? Tako a drunkard who has completely given 
himself to drink. He does not hvefor himself Whether it is the 
nfisor or the vicious man, both stand on one padcstaL The miser 
has surrendorod his soU to his money, the vicious man to his vice. 
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t&e TirtnoTis man to his -rirtne. To Kre is to go oaf of oniselves 
and'giro onrselres up to sometMng outside of ns. Life is thus a 
paradox. In other u*ords, &e way of Me is by, what Emerson 
cailS; "abandonment.’^ There is some object, some ruling pas-> 
sion which engrosses ns and by means of which in spite of onisel- 
ves we are mled. And so it may be said that Me in all of ns, 
great or small, is ruled by principle of abandonment or Bhalfi. 
With a dmnhard who seeks his elevation in a wine glass, the prin- 


ciple of Me is his abandonment to wins; with the vicious man to 
vice, with the virtnons man, vdrtne All of ns are mled then in 
life not by the self, but' by this principle of surrender If that 
is so. then to make Me great so far as we can make it. to make it 
nsefnl, we mnst abandon oniselves to tbe best and tbe highest 
ideal we can think of and cherish. Henee onr saints preached the 
doctrine of JJhnI/i. Hence did Christ say, in order to find your 


life, you mast lose it. Surrender yourself to God, who is tho 
highest and the best we can think of. and by means of that regu- 
late your power of aspiration, aohievemsnt hope, inspiration and 
baaufy and then you can find how great and good you can 
be. When Christ says, ** Come nnto me. oh heavy-laden, 
for my burden is light j” when Shri Kiishna says, “Those 
who come nnto me find their salvation.’ we feel as if it 
has a spell which we cannot grasp, but after all it embodies in 
itself the substance of the real philosophy of life, nay. it contains 
all life. Ton must surrender yourself to God. Tnkaram speaks o£ 

this as 5Ror and siw is really 

whether we will or not. Every man. good or bad goes 

thing. But teal 3R0T consists is surrendering onrfolres to the 

JJhhest. Even science has now made the discovery that is a 

potent tmth. In his interesting and instructive 

Vatioiios of ReUgions Experiences." Prof. James, 

American psycholo^t. dwells upon the hygienic value oH^s self- 
surrender to God of which I am speaking. He calls it Tiio r 
Ugion of healthy-mindednoss” and quotes letters from a 
Ms correspondents in support of tho thco^ Simie '«pini 

de-rec in which you realise your ono-ncss with the ^ 

von win oxchango disease for case, inhaTOonr for ^^ Qf^umprou. 

fering and pain for abounding herf^ 

tusamomes he has. he refers doctor, bat had f ail- 

nerrous prostrarion, who bad tned many docw 
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ed to benoflt from tUoir ontos. Slio was at last ndvisod by a friond 
to surronder bovsolf to tlio Providouce of God and put implicit 
trust in His omnipotonce. Sho foUowod tlio advioe and not long 
after sbe found Iiorself transformed as it woro into a now boing ' 
Suoli was tbe power of faith so splondid tho results which solf- 
surrender achieved. Dr. Schoriold wlio has written on “Nerves in 
order” and “Nervos in disorder” maintains tho same , and recent- 
ly he drew attention to tho hygeimo value of prayor Uno of his 
correspondents cited by Prof. Jamos speaking of the change from 
disease and nervous prostration to hoalth and strength which a lifo 
of self-surrender to God had wrought in her, says — “I havo come 
to disregard the moaning of tliis attitudo for bodily hoalth as such 
bocause that comes of itself as an ineidontal rosnlt ” And Fiof. 
•Tames concluded — “Every man owns indefoasibly this inlet into 
the divine,” and “the groat point in ths conduct of ufo is to got 
tho heavenly forces on one’s side by opening ono’s own mind to 
their influx.” Devote yourself to God, forget yourself, so to say, in 
trust in Him and you will sou difficulties and tronblos loao all fear- 
ful aspect and your powers, howovor small you aro, 
lead you on. “A man,” said Oliver Oromwoll, “novor 

rises so high as when ho knows not whothor lie 

IS going,” It is a common and well-known truth that if 
wo wish to booomo efficient in anything, wo must concontrabo all 
our energies upon it. That is only another Way of sajring that we 
must surrender ourselves to it. Tho studont who wishes to master 
a book or subject, tho worker who wishes to rise high in his work 
must, to attain the desired end, devote himsolf to his objoot with 
single-hoartednoss. He must mako it, so to say, tho object of his 
being. So also as to life. If in life we are to booomo groat and 
good, we must forgot ourselves and run tho race by loaigning our* 
selves to God. Then tho world brings to us a high moaning , our 
powers of aspiration, achievomeni^ piopor inspiration and unity 
take their duo from God because He is tho highest, and mentally^ 
physically and morally we rise to divinity which is strength. Duty 
then becomes more than a mere name and word ; and wo aro able 
to acquit ourselves nobly in the discharge of it Tho gioat imstako 
wo are apt to commit is to narrow our grooves of thought and cir- 
oumsoribo the limit of our inner lives. Wo begin by making 
some particular our ideal and tram ourselves to look at every thing 
in lifo from the point of vioiy of that particular. But national 



greatness and goodness require liigh ideals and a nobl) pnrsnit o£ 
tViftTYi* and all lugh ideals are induded in the Highest and it is bjr 
means of trust in that, surrender to it, that we can realise aU 
high ideals. 
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TBTJE NATIONALITY. 


(TAe Times of India, Mondayf Noiem. 8, 1908. ) 

The resolution recently issued by the O-overnment of Bombay 
on the subject of discipline in our schools has indeed been subjected 
to criticism in the Press, but it has not received that close atten- 
tion and consideration which the importance of the subject de- 
mands That want of proper discipline in our schools and colleges 
has become a crying evil of the day seems to be conceded in almost 
all quarters ; that the evil calls for the application of a remedy 
would appear to be the opinion of all who have bestowed serious 
thought on the question. But even those who admit all this and are 
inclined to regard the Government resolution with sympathy are 
Boeptical as to any practical good Ukely to come out of it. On the 
other hand there are some who look upon the resolution with sus- 
picion as part of what they call a studied policy of repiession 
which they suppose the Government is pursuing and which, in 
their view, will have no other effect than taming the young mon 
attending schools into so many slaves. 

1 need hardly say that neither of these atdtudes is commond- 
able, and the question with which the resolution deals is too impor- 
tant to be brushed aside with mere negative or superficial criticism. 

The most important point which at the outset attracts notice 
in the resolution is the mode of and the emphasis laid upon the re- 
lations which in times of old esisted between the ‘‘Guru" ( teacher) 
and his pupil. The pupil was taught to look upon his teacher with 
the same reverence and love that was due to his parents , and im- 
plicit obedience was required on the part of tlie pupil as the first 
essential condition of the existence and continuance of those rela- 
tions The spirit of obedience, however, was roused not by fear 
of the teacher so much as by love and that love ivas awakened by 
the idea incessantly instiUcd into the mind of the pupil that he and 
his toacher formed a kind of partnersliip in which the teacher was 
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indeed tlio predominftnt partner^ bat nrith the interest more or less 
identical, and requiring therefore, in the intorconise between the 
two, mutual good feeling. It wa& to emphasise tins point and 
keep tho idea growing out of it eror before the eyes of both that 
they were required to chant together daily a hymn, inroking God 
to protect them both, to giro them both to enjoy, to enable them 
bo^ to attain ogicioncy and to make their study, not the study of 
the pupil singled out — oftectiTe And that hymn concluded with 
the prayer ‘ ** IJatc may wo not ( each other) at all ” 

Tan Eart.x Edtoatiokists 

1 call attention at tho outset to this because when in the 
thirties of tlio last century the East India Company took in hand 
tho subject of education in this Frosidoncy and organised a Board 
of Education, one of the first questions to which the Board applied 
itself was tho odneation of a number of young men who oould, on 
finishing it, bo oflicicnt scboolmastora. One of tbo first fruits of the 
Board’s work was Prof, Bal Shastii Jambhekar, who, after he had 


finished hia career in tlie Elphinstone Institution, was appointed 
Assistant Professor of Jfathematics, History, and English Litera- 
ture and also entrusted with the task of bringing up a number of 
young men who could bo sent out into the mofussil to take up the 
work of school-masters. Bal Shastn, as the records of that period 
testify, was a highly talented man. He was an able English 
scholar 5 ho was an exeellont mathematician ; he was a devoted 
student of Sansknt , ho knew Latin veiy well and the earlier re- 
cords of the Bombay Branch of tlie Royal Asiatic Society show that 
ho loTcd and contributed to antiquarian rosoarch. But, above all, 
ho was a bom teacher of yonug men He got the Board of Edu- 
cation to establish a Normal School in Bombay in 1846 ; and ho 
himself selected and brought to Bombay about 40 studeoits for the 
school from tho different parts of the Presidency, Gujarathis, 
Doccanis and Kanarese. He lived with them and suponntonded 
thdr education in tlio house hired in Kalbadevi. I have it on the 
authority of some of those who were his pupils tiiat, hiaseU versed 
in the Shastras, his ideal of education was the Hindu ideal which 

I have sketched above and to which the Govemm^t resolation 

notice has briefly called attention. He strove bol^ by ex^- 
ptandprecept to ins^ ‘^^t ideal inte tim mm . 

ho was comimsaoned to preparefor the profession r ^ 

Bal Shastri, however, died at the comparatively yo“n 



aud with Hiqi the fulfilment of the ideal lost grotmd. As the 
Board pointed some years after Ms death in one of their re- 
ports, soho^masters were selected without any regard to their 
qualifications for teaching, and the idea prevised that anybody 
could be a school-master. To quote the words of the Board “ it 
became every year more apparent that if our system was to prove 
beneficial by developing the intellectual faculties, by disdplining 
the moral powers,^ and by cultivating a sound judgment — ^without 
wluch educalaon is scarcely worth the name — ^minds better disoi- 
plmed and better stored than those of many of oui^ existing 
teachers must be brought to bear upon our schools. ” 

, The beai. "Gueto.” 

It was not long, however, before this want Was supplied. 
Several of the young men trained under such Professors as 
HUrkness, Patton, ,and Beid in the Blphinstone Institution, 
and Major Oandy in the Poona College, adopted the educational 
branch ; and they Were men of grit, learned and disciplined, who 
loved the profession of teaching. It was a distinot gain to the Edu- 
cational Department that our high schools were manned in those 
days by such man> as for instance. Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, and the 
late jtix. Vaman Aba,ii Modak, and that our Anglo-vernacular 
schools had as heac^sters men of the stamp of the late Mr. Yinayak 
Janardau Eirtane, his cousin Mr. Ttimbak Narayon Eircane, 
and the late Mr. Siraram Bhikaji Jathar. These names I select 
as merely typical of the class of masters we had then. The credit 
of attracting such men by means of good pay and prospects to the 
Department was due to Ms. Horrard, who was then Director of 
Public Instruction. And these men, both by their learning and 
character raised the profession of teachers in the mofussil to the 
dignity that was its due } they were stern and unbending in en- 
forcing disciphne among the young men entrusted to their care. 
They wore real “Gurus'” and public opinion regarded and respect- 
ed them as such. In fact the headmaster of a school whether 
High or Anglo-vernacular, was looked upon in the mofussil by the 
public in those days with an importance greater tlin.Ti that of any 
Indian district ofiicer. The reason was that Subordinate Judges, 
Mamlatdars. and the pleaders of those days were not men of 
general education and culture, so the headmaster of a school by 
his learning and his good hfo came to be invested in the popular 
mind with a certain amount of sanctity and exorcised wholesome 
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indoebee not otdf over hie ptipile but also orer iu‘s soeibi snxyoniid- 
ingi. No parent of any pnpfl would Tontuw to meddle if the head, 
master exercised ngorons control over the conduct of the pu^l. 
Training under such men meant a discipKne of the whole life— 
mind and morals. 


Tits £zmc&TioKisi»^ Bscuss. 

This state of things did nob last lohg. The old men vdthout 
education and oulturo who had eerrsd Government as Subordinate 
drudges orltamlatdars; or in other Departments were fast disappear* 
ing^ and both the Judicial and the Berenne Sertice was bting put 
on a now basis so as to attract educated Indians to tiiem. The 
pleader’s profession was also tinng in iisportanoe and proving day 
by day more profitable owing to the steady increase of liiigation 
and courts. It was not long before the two Services and the 
pleadei^s line began to prove attractive to most of our ^adnates. 
The Bduoationol Depar(anent soon became mors or less a perching 
place for many of them. They entered it and served there until 
they could pass tiie D,L.B. examination and become either Snbordi. 
hate Judges or pleaders, or until they could get into the Bevenaa 
line as Mamlatdars or Deputy OoUectors. This change in the aims 
and aspirations of our graduates could not but have an unfortunate 
effect, so far as the Bdocational Department was concerned. 
Nmther the men who adhered to it after entrance into the Servioe, 


nor those who joined it temporarily with their ultimate aim oirectea 
towards other Servico better in point of pay and prospects,^ coida 
be expected to take a living interest in teaching, much less in dis- 
cipline. The former envied the latter and felt disappointed j and 
what beneficial results could bo ejected of a sorvioa wMoh came 
to eontist of disappointed men on the one hand and birds of passage 
on the other ? The school-master’s work, no longer attracting, be- 
came a mere matter of duU routiue j and our schools sunk into so 
tamy seminaries, established to driU young men m cram for the 
purpose of exanfinations, but with Ettle or no attention paid to tiie 
regulation of their conduct and the disciplining of thmr lives. The 
true ideal of ednoation, viz. that it means the bmlding up of the 
whole character of a young man, physical, intrflactnal and mo , 
by subjecting Hm in the school to rales of 

Belf-rostralnt, was more or less Ipst tight 



in Hs saroastic way to tHs pexplezed stadent who sought his adnoaj 
«< it onght to he— the learning of words, not the idea. ” 

Gsowxa OF LAmusiKiBiANisu. 

This change which, I think, dates from about the year 1861 
or 1870, was perhaps under thedrcumstanoes inevitable, and laadly 
of discipline in our schools of which we now complain so much 
may be said to have then begun. There were other circumstances 
which contributed to the lardty. The graduates who had previous- 
ly entered the educational line and stuck to it because they lored 
the work had been men of some religious faith and epiiitual aspi- 
rations ; at any rate dniing the period of their own education they 
had not heard much of the new doctrines and principles of 
sdence and moral philosophy which began to unsettle many old but 
familiar notions of life and sodefy just about the period I am 
now referring to. Ideas borrowed from Darwin, whose Origin of 
Spedes taught that man was descended from ape, and from Mill’s 
utilitarian philosophy, which questioned the existence of God, were 
then in the air. Most of our graduates deduced from them-^ 
wrongly of course — ^riews of life and life’s problems more or less 
latitudinarian in their nature j and those were views which, in 
thdr practical application, were not calculated to prove favourable 
to a life of strict morals and disdpline. No wonder that it was 
about this period that a writer in a Bombay paper, calling atten- 
tion to the dead levd to which instruction in our sdiools was about 
this time reduced, condemned it on the ground that " the business 
of the Educational Department had become formal teadiing”. 
The school master, generally speaking, rardy interested himself in 
how his pupils spent their time or how they behaved outside the 
class-room and beyond school-hours. It was a matter of no con- 
cern to him what ideas they imbibed or what habits they contract- 
ed, or what they read for the purpose of inflnenring the others. 

Left thus more or less to himself, with no / restraining in- 
finence in school or home to regulate his conduct or guide his taste, 
the young man of the period I am 'writing of fell gradually under 
the influence of oratory on the one hand and newspaper reading on 
the other. 

Advent of iss Oeaios. 

Oratory in this Fretidenoy was, I believe, an unknown art, 
until the great Brahmo leader, the late Eleshub Ohunder 
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Son, whoso powoi: of njagaflootxt oloq,nonoe is well-knowiiij.Tisitod 
Bombay on his roligions ndssion in 1867, and delirored leoinir^ in 
tho Q!^wn Hall whioh attracted orovrded aiidionocs, both Enropean 
and Indian. That gave a stimnlns to sthdents in schools and ooHo' 
gos whoso ono groat ambition was to loam to pororato. Passages 
from Macanlay and Bright,' from Bolingbroke and Jnnins nsed'to 
bo committed to momory' and recited in debating sooieiies. 
How, tho art of public speaking has its uses and the 'orator 
has always been a force, beneficent or otherwise/ to reckon 
witli ; and in those days. " tho late Lord Balisbuiy 
remarked some years ago, ^'whether we likeit or not, power 
js with the tongue, power is ^fith tliose who can speakj” 
Bat it is a power wHoh must, like hll powers, be carefully 
oultdvated or else its nnoontroUed cultivation cannot bnt hare 
n domorolising infiuence on a young man, maldng a mere wind-bsg 
of Mm, living on the breath of popular applause, caring more for 
wordy rhetoiio than depth of thooght and sohdify of convictions. 
Of tho period of whioh I am writing this was tiie ease I passed 
as pn]^l through more thon one school, ‘both in Bombay and the 
mofussil, during that period, and I know it as a foct that young 
men took to oratory and newspaper- reading with much zest but 
without guidance or OontroL Those were times when the Times of 
India and tho Bombay Oazotte wore the two leading daily papers 
of the day for this Presidency. The editorial columns of tiie 
former had passed just tiien from the hands of Mr. Eobert Knight 
into those of Mr. Martin Wood, whose writings were models of 
calmness and dignity. 

The Viotpebativb Jotjbnalist. 


But to ns young men calmness and dignity did not prove attrao- 
tive Tonng as we were, we wanted something “spio^’ and sen- 
sational and personal. It was the Bombay Gazette which in those 
days received the attention and commanded the admiration of 
young students, because of the brilliant style of its leadbg articlM 
in which vituperation, ridicule and raillery of opponents fi^od 
prominently. Mr. J. M. Maclean was both proprietor and editor 
of the Bombay Gazette then. He was an opponent of the 
tions and the rights claimed by the educated Indions ; an^e tooK 

ddlgkSfclMl tfDWtotuMta 

•ripeB" .na Ooitege •> 

p^es by an ui^wise Government to spend ax month 7 
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in roaring <<sodition-mongors ” and l^e rest in doing nothing bnt 
idling away their iime in long racationB. Known though he was 
as an enemy of Indians in general and educated Indians in parti- 
onlar his vitnperatire style garo a wide circulation' to His paper, 
and young students read it with great interest, Mr. Maclean 
spared no one not eren the highest G-ovemment offidals, when he 
was opposed to them on some public question. The spirit of irre. 
Terence in which he wrote on some occasions of two of the Gover- 
nors of his time — I mean Sir Barbie Frere and Sir Philip 
Wodehouse — almost bordered on rancour. The style of writing 
has become now, in the dailies of the day in this city, a thing of 
the past ; bnt in old days it attracted and Mr. Maclean exercised 
a silent and unconscious influence over young students by his style 
of writing. To write like Mr. Maclean became their ambition— 
to talk and speak of everybody, whatever his position, in a vitu- 
perative style and with irreverence, became the hall-mark of inde- 
pendence. We are now talking of and deeply and justly regretting 
the licence of the Native press and its wild writings but, confining 
myself to this Presidency, I think it is no exaggeration to say 
that this wild writing is due to the training, so to say, in the 
school of some of tho Englishmen who edited newspapers in the 
past. At any rate, I can vouch for this that Mr. Maclean’s style 
supplied the model for the Native Editor by first catching the 
xmnds of our young students and tea<diing them, in a way, to go 
and write likewise. 

The Schooi. op Ieeevebexce. 

This was the state of things then as regards our students— 
teachers with little or no love for the work of teaching and no 
settled ideas of discipline, instruction more in words than ideas 
and that for the purposes of examination, stuients left to shift for 
themselves as regards condnot, and devotees of wordy eloqnenco 
on the one hand and of Mr. Maclean’s vituperarive style of 
writing on the other, in which irreverence more or leis played a 
prominent part. The soil ivas, as it were, favourable for a school 
preaching tho gospel, if one may so call it, of irreverence, and 
such a school, bom of the circumstances I have described, appeared 
on the scene in this Presidency in about the year 1878. I am 
now coming to deal with a period in tho history of school disci- 
pline, which is replete with controversial topics and these I am 
anxious to avoid. But it is dmng no injustice to the talented author 
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of the Nibandha ]U;aIa — tbo l&to ACr. Visban Sbasfcri Gbiplunkat 
to Bay that he ranks in Matoryasthe foundor of the cult whioh both 
by prooopt and ozamplo preached fbe so'called independenoo of 
spirit to young men and rldionled notions of reTcrenoe on their 
part towards their elders. The learned Shastri possessed a fasd< 
noting Karatlii style and I hare always thought that so far as I 
could judge, it was Hr. Maclean’s Bombay Gazette that must hare 
inspired its formation. The critic’s scorn, ridicule, and raillery 
wore there enough and to spare. No leader of the community of 
his time, great or small, escaped it. He delighted in denouncing 
thorn and tbo siylo caught, because of the strong element of per^ 
Bonality and ridicule in it and also because his principles had an 
air of plausibility which appeared, to young and inexperienced 
minds in particular as equal to first prinoijdes. The Shastri had 
followers who on his death coniinaed his mission through their 
loading organs in the Press. That school, as Dr. Machichan once 
remarked by the way in the Senate of our University, cameinto being 
with a message of its own.” It formed and gave impetus to a 
certain style of writing in Marathi, which has been generally imi- 
tated. And one part of the message of that sohool was a protest 
against the subjection of young men in schools and colleges to 
discipline and their training in ideas of order and obedience. The 
leader of the sohool more than once took pleasure in proclaiming 
that the Hon’ble Mr. Selby, who was then Principal of the Deooan 
OoDege, had no right to be called the Guru of his pupils and thot 
these were entitled to set him at naught and disobey him. The 
teadhors of the New English School and the Professors of riio 
Pergusson College can tell better how the preaching of the cult of 
this school of irreverence has hampered their work. 

Men, not Measujbeb. 


This is how and where we stand on this subject of discipline 
in our schools and ooUeges. The evil is not of a few days’ or 
years* growth, but has been brought about by a number of oaus« i 
and it is not a day too soon that the Government has taken the 
question in hand with a view to correct the mischief. The rules 
laid down in the resolution for the guidance of teadiors must, 
generally speaking, be approved by aU right-thinMng men « 
sound But this question of discipline is, of all questions, not ro 
much of measures as of men. To maintain discipline of 
kind in our schools means that the masters who are to maintain 



i&oat be tliemselves men of disciplined training — ^tbat is, noi zueii 
^bo hare somebonr got into the school-masteir’s profession because 
they could not get into any other, but men who hare taken to it be- 
eanse they love it. I hare no doubt that thete are several such 
men at present amongst our school-masters. What is required to be 
emphasised is that care should always be taken to employ those 
only as teachers who have a special qualification for the work of 
teaching and disciplining young boys. The hostel system should 
be encouraged and supported, in every school, as far as possible, 
so a? to enable the teachers and the talight to oome in contact 
with eaoh other outside the school-hours and foster a feeling of 
reverence and good feeling on the part of pupils towards teachers. 

HEALTfiv Love of Countbt. 

But, above all, and this is a point of spemal importance, 
every care should be taken to make it clear that in taking steps 
to enforce discipline in schools, Government are actuated not so 
much by motives of what some represent as self-interest — -m. the 
putting down of the spirit of sedition and the taming down of our 
young men into tools of blind aubmission-as by the object of foster- 
ing among our young men a spirit of healthy love of country and its 
institutions, a becoming, not Wild, but sdf-^especting and reverent 
independence. Undoubtedly much of the spirit of what passes for 
patriotism among our young meb is what Hr. Robert Buchannan 
some years ago in criticising Mr. Budyard Kipling described as the 
“ Hooligan s^xit of patiiotism.’’ But in condemning our young 
men and the grown-up men who have helped to foster that spirit 
let us not forget to ask ourselves whether the " Hooligan spirit 
of patriotism” which prevails in some countries and among some ' 
people in Europe, and which the late Lord Hobhouse denounced 
once as sdfish because it had for its watch-word, “Mj country, 
right or wrong,” is not to some extent responsible for the similar 
spirit observed in Lidia, We are all members of one another,” 
said the great Apostle Paul and it is natural that with narrow and 
selfish ideas of patriotism which are in the air in European and other 
civiliied countries caught on Lidia and found conscious or nncons- 
cions imitators. That there is a growing love for the conntry and 
its institutions among our young men is a matter for congratula- 
tion rather than for blame. It shows the new Spirit of regeneration 
which England’s rule has awakened among ns ; and that could not 
butbs. It should not and indeed it cannot be 'checked. • This is 



i^SoogJUBed by British statosoien. But the matter for deq> regi^i 
and condemnation is tliat the sjlirit has taken a wrong)-»hay, mit- 
chierous form, and if not direeted xirdperly most ptoye soioidal. 
Onr young men, with all their faults and their sUort'Oomings, 
have many a good point, prominent among which is their tespon* 
flirenoss to sincere interest in their wdfare. I have heard 
this often acknowledged by two such eminent educatiohiats as Br. 
Selby and Br. Maokicban. And yet if these young men have gone 
wrong, whoso fanlt is it F 

Ths Tnvs pAtsx&mu. 

One main reason of the false 'and misohlevons tnrn 
which f.1iia spirit of patriotisnl, good in itself but bad in its 
tendencies, has taken is that the docttine has heed in seasOn 
and oat of season dinned into their ears that patriotism 
or rather love of one’s own country means hatred of 
other countries or rather foreigners. ^ This has been said in 
so many words by some of the leading apostles of the cult of ir* 
rererenee to which I have referred above. Toung minds areimpros- 
slonableandhavereadxIysWalloWed that teaching as if it Was sound 
in theory, necessary for the best interests of the country inpraoiaoe, 
iiTnl historically true. Those false notions of patriotism attracted 
the nobca some fifteen years ago of several eminent educationists 
and publicists, chief among whom Were Dr. William^ Wordsworth 
and the lata Mr. Justice Telang, One way of meeting the mis- 
chief, they thought, was to difEose correct notions of history and 
historical teaching. It Was with that object that they got the 
Senate of our Univeirity to make history a compulsory subject m 
the examination for the degree of B A. j their opihion was that in 
the present circumstances of the country and haring regard to the 
transition period through whichour 
with old notions and customs of the past steag^ing with 
«Arit of the West-a sound and coireot knowledge of kstory 
Sldstorieal teaching was 

every young man. Before taking part in iS 

ttelLal. on 9.0 domgo Viioi W o 9»h ^ ^ 

^ to tatrodoo.. Hr Td..« i.i » i.j 

me and he drew my attention to f on- too 

said in his Essay on g^iem o^f educa- 

subject of nationality. The firs „ . ^«,ugh Ufoj of Which, 
tioi beginning with infancy and aonbnuhd througa 
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whaterer it might indade, one main and necessary ingredient 
was restraining discipline” ; the second oonditaon of permanent 
political sooiely has been found to be, says Mill, " the existence, 
in some form or other, of the feehng of allegiance or loyalty^' that 
is in all political societies, which hare had a durable existence, 
there has been some fixed point, which whererer freedom of dis- 
cussion was a recognised principle, it was of course lawful to con- 
test in theory, but which no one could either fear or hope to see 
shaken in practice”. This second condition, applied to India re- 
q^uires that we must accept the Bntish Goremment as an accom- 
plished fact, as the centre, or rather, to use Mills word, the one 
^‘fundamental principle” of progress, which should not be shaken, 
because it forms the basis of all our hopes and aspirations. The 
third condition is that true nationality consists “in a prindple of 
sympathy, not of hostility ; of union, not of separation”— “a feel- 
ing of common interest among those who hre under the same 
goTemment and are contained within the same natural or histori- 
cal boundaries.’^ Enlarging upon this, Mill tells us that the true 
teaching of history is that it is a vulgar use of the term “nationa- 
lity" to suppose that it consists in “a senseless antipathy to foreign- 
ers” j a cherishing of bad peouhaiities because they are national ; 
or a refusal to adopt what has been found good by other countries. 
There is no people in the world who, if the voice of history 
teaches us aright, has built itself up as a nation by practising 
the principle of hate rather than love. It is not my purpose here 
to enlargo upon this theme, but what I wish to point out is that if 
our young men are to be disabused of wrong and misdirected ideas 
of patriotism they should be thoroughly wellgrounded in the teach- 
ings and lessons of history. The teaching of it in our schools, and 
may I say, in our Oolleges, has not been, I am afraid, what it 
ought to be. And H. E. Sir George Olarke will add to the valu- 
able services he is rendering to the cause of education ^ if he 
examines into this question of the teaching of history in our 
schools and Oolleges and takes steps to make it what it ought to 
be. Not otherwise will it be easy to wean young minds from the 
unhealthy ideas of which they have been more or less victims 
during the last quarter of a century. 
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( Sad Sejitember, 1907. ) 

« 

It has been a long standing complaint nrith regard to the Law' 
School, the students of which I hare now the honour of address* 
ing, that nearly all of those who attend it, do so not for the 
purpose of closely following the loctaros delivered by the Profes- 
sors and benefiting from them but only with tho object of patting 
in the terms required by the University for enabling them to 
appear for tho osamination for tho degree of Bachelor of Laws. 
On the part of tho students, on the other hand, it was till some 
years ago, at any rate, a standing grievance that generally speak* 
ing and barring eertoin exceptions the law lectures delivered in the 
School were dry and not sufficiently attractive and instructive. 
Whether there is troth or not in all this, the subject is one with 
which I do^not propose to deal on the present occasion, especially 
because a Committee, aj^ointed by Government, is j'ust now con- 
sidering whether any and what reforms are necessary to promote 
tho efficiency of the Law School I may permit myself to say this, 
however, that the Law School has now for its Pnnoipal a lawyer 
who takes keen interest in your studies and is himself a devoted 
student of Law. Now whatever reforms as to the School are ulti- 
mately adopted, the stimulus to a proper and oareful study of Law 
must come for the greater part from the student himself. The 
Professors can and should only guide him in that study, arouse his 
real interest in the principles of tho different branches of Law 5 

but here as elsewhere it stands true that the student must get his 

inspiration for the study from his own efforts. 

My purpose to-day is to give you a few hints for sneh inspira- 
tion in the study of Law. AndfirsV^tmedraw yonr attention 
to the fact that according to the rules of the University m 
can be admitted to the examination for the degree of ® 

Laws unless he has taken his degree of B. A. in At . ® ^ ^ 

of that rule is that, generally speaking, no one ® 

beral ednoation. There are indeed instances of men W 
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success in the lawyer's profession without such culture or eduoa* 
tion ; but these are esceptions^ not the rule. Now, this general 
culture is of great ralue to the lawyer, whether he is practising at 
the Bar or presiding at the Bench ; and it may be laid down as a 
sound maxim illustrated by general experience that no one can be 
an efficient lawyer whose hght is d^xred from Law and Law alone. 
Hence is it that Samuel Taylor Coleridge advises a student of Law 
to be as close a student of Logic and Moral Philosophy as he is of 
Law. At nearly every step the lawyer has to deal with the law of 
evidence , and here in British India we have, thanks to Sir James 
Utz- James Stephen, the HTidenoa Act, which has been admired as 
a Code on the subject, in all oivilised countries. But I do not 
think that any one can master the principles underlying that Code 
unless one has at the same time mastered a book like, for 
Mill’s “Logic” or the late Prof. Jeron’s “Principles of Science.” 
It is just 31 years since Mr. John Morley in a lecture on Popular 
Culture recommended as a necessaiy part of general education the 
study of one of these books side by side with an abridged edition 
of Smith’s Leading Cases to cure laymen, who are not lawyers, of 
“bad mental habits,” and the suggestion was taken up by the 
“Economist,” which in accordance with it, pleaded for the esta- 
bhshment of a class where students, not meant for the profession of 
Law, might be instructed “in the principles on which eridence 
should be estunated, and the special eirors to which, in common 
life, average minds are most liable.” 

SlDB-UGHTS ON LAW. 

If the layman stands in need of Law to help lum to procusion 
of thought, the law-student stands in equal need of light from sub- 
jects other than Law itself. Side-light is as valuable sometimes as 
direct light. In the intellectual held it is even more so. “The 
astronomer,’' it is said, “in search of a missing star, looks away 
from the field in which it lies, and by mde-light it steals into his 
eye.” And I do not wonder that a great lawj'er hke Sir Alex- 
ander Cockbum once Chief Justice of England, or Abraham Lin. 
coin daring the period of his practice at the Bar, spent his spare 
moments in the solution of problems in geometry. And striking 
testimony to the same effect comes from the late Lord Acton. In 
one of his letters recently published he observes, “Bentham ac- 
knowledged that he learned less from his own profession than from 
writers like Lonnoeus and Gallon ; and Brougham advised the stu. 
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dent of J/aw to begin witli Dante. Liobeg described his Organic 
Ohemistry as an application of ideas found in Logic, and a 

distinguished physician, not to be named lest he should overhear 
me read three books to enlarge his mind — Gibbon, Grote, and 
Mill.” Perhaps the best illustration of what I am trying to im- 
press npon your minds is to be found in Lord Macaulay and the 
Indian Penal Oodo. -f^hioh is mainly his handiwork. 


I hare often thought that a study of that Code under a train- 
ed lawyer, whose heart is m his work and who has retained his 
hold on literature, miglit be made as interesting and amusing as 
tile reading of a novel, I have heard some old graduates of the 
Madras University say that when Mr. J. D. Mayne lectured on tho 
Oode in the Law School, ovmi the most careless student felt drawn 
and fascinated. But to be able to make the study of each section 
of the Penal Code attractive you must have a vivid imagination 
a wide eultuie. Macaulay would not hare been able to draft 
the Sections and append the illustrations to them if ho had not a 
literary talent and a wide and vivid imagination which comes of 
it. Take, for instance, the definition of oriminal force in Section 
360 of the Oode j and read illnstration (a) to it. It is said that 
tho illustration was suggested to Macaulay by some joke ployed 
upon him "while a studious undergraduate by the banka of the 
'0am.” In the Penal Oode as it was drafted by Macaulay ttere 
was an illnstralaon to the section defining the offence of fobrioat- 
ing false eridonco (Section 192) which has been omitted by the 
Legislature. It ran as follows . — 


"A, after wounding a person with a knife, goes into the room 

where Z is sleeping, smears Z’B clothes with Wood, and lays the 

knife under Z’s pillow, intending not only that snspieion may 
thereby be turned away from himself but also that Z may be oou. 
rioted of voluntarily causing grievous hurt. A is liable to pumsh- 
ment as a fabricator of false evidence.” 

Tho^e who have read Shakespeare’s play of Maobethwin o^- 
lyaiaoerninthismuatration the cose of Lady Maobett and the 
l^otas Take, agmn, the following illnstration in the Penal Oode 

A furf over a mt, with tho intention of thereby causing death, or 
“thflio knowtoago flmt 

boUoTing tlio pma to bo tan, treoa. on It, a«B» % “» 



A has oommitfced the offence of volnntary culpable homicide/’ The 
illustration was borrowed by Macaulay from the story of '<oar old 
farouxite, Jack the Giant Holier.” Other illustrations to the like 
effect might be multiplied from the Code ; but those giren ought 
to be sufficient for the purpose I have in view here. That purpose 
is to impress upon your minds this that general culture is a valu- 
able adjunct to legal training and that side by side with the study 
and practice of Law there ought to be the study of some object out- 
side it to refresh and invigorate the mind. The legal habit has its 
disadvantages as it has advantages. For sound thinking, close re- 
asoning, precision of thought, no study is so good as that of Law ; 
but tho lawyer’s is a hfe of contention, and such a life is apt to 
narrow the mind if it is not corrected or ratlier guided and inspir- 
ed by a higher life We may not be able to agree with much of 
what Cardinal Kewman tella us in his "Grammar of Assent” — a 
keenly analytical book that might have been written by an acutely 
legal mind ; but I think there is truth in this at least which he 
says — ^that "objections and difficulties teU upon the mind ; it may 
lose its elasticity and be’ unable to throw them off.” It is true 
that by contideriug objections we often learn ; but if we are not 
on our guard and cultivate the habit of considering them without 
a habit of decisiveness — of certitude as Cardinal Newman calls it 
— ^we shall fall into the error of the Judge, whose mind had been so 
accustomed to objections, that very often when he had to find on 
an issue of fact raised before him, he would record his finding, in 
these terms . — cannot decide one way or the other. My find- 
ing on the issue, therefore, is neither in the affirmative nor nega- 
tive.” And he had to be told by a Higher Court that he must 
find one way or the other. 

Taming now to the study of Law itself there is a complaint 
coming from certain quarters that our Bachelors of Law are defi- 
cient in the knowledge of our Codes and Acts. I had a letter the 
other day from a highly valued friend of mine — an able lawyer 
himself. He writes: "The Mofussil Bar is not what it should be. 
I had once before me a will which had been drafted by an L.L, B. 
He had made a mess of it and the result was unnecessary litiga- 
tion,” And he gives other little instances. He complains that 
our LL,B.s know more of English "legal estates,” “equitable 
estates,” ^‘estates in fee simple” than of the provisions of our Wa- 
tan Act, ox Hevonue Jurisdiction Act, And he goes on: — "There 
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are vary few pleaders who are good cro3s>oxamiiioH. IFliere is 
generally a lack ’'of 'proportion observable in their argnments. 
They do not patiently and oarafoUy study their ease or even ques- 
tion their clients and sometimes there is a Indicrons discrepancy 
between the pleader’s statements and the evidence of bis cHent.” 
1 wonldmot go so far as this. I j know several^ if not many, 
jdeadors in the mofussil who are quite up to the mark, argue thdr 
cases and conduct cross-examinaMon admirably. But if the rest 
are not like them, it cannot be because the legal talent is wanting. 
Some years ago when thej,disiingnished scientist. Prof. Bamsay 
visited this country at the invitation of the late lamented lUr. J. 
N. Tata to advise the latter in the matter of his project of a Be- 
search jbstitnte, one of his first enquiries was whether educated 
TudintiH bad made successful Lawyers on the Bench , and having 
satisfied himself that they had, he said that in that case there was 
hope for the cause of Besearch in this country. The talent there 
is but must be properly developed and disciplined. Law must be 
learnt not crammed for the examinations. It is only by well-ordered 
drudgery that we can in any profession achieve success worth the 


name. 

Law is a Soiekce. 

Bemembor at the outset that Law is a science, and like ^ 
Boience it comes to those only who work at it and for it methodi- 
oally. The first thing a student of Law beginning his study has 
to do is to get his general point of view and to weH and truly lay 
the foundation of a methodical, systematic habit of mind. And I 
know of no better way of doing it than, for instance, after you 
have passed your first L.L.B. examination in Jurisprudence ^d 
when you commence your course for the LL.B , to take xjp that 

excellit book of Broom’s on Common Law and to read it toough 
the first time twice so as to get a geawal ^dea rf it 5 and then 

third time to study it «with pen in hand.” This study must be 
not merely of the book but of some, if not all, of the oases given as 
foot-notes. For every principle of Law^van in the 
W one cose given in the foot notes. Do not merely read the 

aerfrton ta tl» o«. 1 Stady abo a. 

See how the i^eadings there were drawn. ^hat 

™ dbgea by .B» i ^b.t ™ f to Wl 

Odd tt.fc.te Mtebtol.d« 

founded its dedsion. 
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Do not merely read ; bat make abstracts of what you read— > 
of the pleadings, of tbo arguments, and of tibe d fim aipT^ Tbat, in 
my opinion, is the best way of studying the leading principles of 
Law and thdr application to facts. That is the way to get into 
tho habit, so essential to a lawyer, of first ascertaining the facts 
and then finding the legal prindple to be applied to. This method 
of work will bo felt to be tedious at the beginning; at first you 
may not see the wisdom and advantage of it; but persevere in it 
if only for 6 months. The habit will become so natural that there- 
after whatever subject of Law you take up to study you will be 
able to master it with greater ease. Industry and study of this 
kind pursued methodically if only for six months in a good Law 
Library is sure to lay the foundation of the systematic habit of 
mind I am speaking of. Having done that during the first six 
months, you may then take up the different subjects in Law to be 
studied for the examination. 

But even then I would advise you not to neglect your Broomi 
When you are going through your L. L. B. course, an excellent 
plan is to set apart at least half an hour every day to his " Legal 
Maxims. ” Many good books on legal principles have been 
written since Broom’s rime; but I am orthodox and conservative 
enough to think that none are so simple, fascinating, and inspiring 
a study as his. It has often been a wonder to me that wo do not 
study Broom’s Legal Marims so carefully as we ought to Hvery 
leading principle of Law — ^in fact every prindple of Law worth 
knowing — is there imprisoned in a formula and packed into a 
nutshdl, ” and I would advise you to make that ^ book your con- 
stant companion in the study of Law. Before you start your day’s 
legal studies, make it a rule to give half an hour to that book. 
Never mind whether you read out a few lines of it a day. The 
end to bo aimed at is — Gleaming Law so as to find a legal prind- 
ple in tho facts and ascertdning the facts so as to lead to a legal 
prindple. That must become the haUt of a lawyer’s mind, and it 
.can come of closely adhering to one master as our guide — of being 
in his company for at least half an hour every day. 

PiiaoTrs 0? MarmALs. 

If our study of law is not pursued in some such methodical 
manner as I have indicated we are bound to foil to bring into our 
Work as lawyers the truly legal habit of mind, when facts are pro- 
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sontod. Wo aro suro to got oonfoaod and not to know how to 
rednoo okaos into order. The result is a habit of mental indolence 
which pursues us in our profession. Beoentlj' complaints have 
>^oachsd me from Torious quarters that certain so-called “manuals” 
on the different subjects of law, prepared and pubUshed by some 
gentlemen whoso oommeroial onterprise I commend more than 
their sense or ability, aro having a large sale among our students 
of Law and they aro oramming them. Some, it is said, have 
managed to pass tho L.L. B. Examination by a study of these 
manuals. This plaguo of " manuals ” is your worst enemy. Avoid 
it ; shim those manuals. They are as bad and deleterious as tho 
remedies of quaolcs in Modidno. 

I would specially warn you against what I call the indolent 
way of studying the Hindoo law. A student preparing for the 
L.L. B. degree must at present got most of his Hindu law from 
Hr. Mayne’s “ Hindu law and Usages ” and that is a most admi- 
rable book. Eor oleainess of language aud arrangement of subject 
there is no other book that 1 am awoie of which con bo compared 
with it except tho book on Hindu law by Mir Ghose of Oaloutta^ 
which I observe, has gone through a second edition. There is the 
excellent digest of Hindu law by Sir Baymond West and the late 
Dr. Buhler ; but it is more a work of reference than study. To 
those of you who study for ihe examination no better books can be 
recommended than those of Mr. Mhyne and of Mr Ghose. But 
to get to the heart of tho subject, you must go to tho original 
commentators or “ Nibandhakars ” as they are called, for, there 
it is that you get on insight into the leading pnnciples of Hindu 
law. But what happens now is that having been fed so to say on 
Mayne’s Hindu Law and the decided cases, wo rely loo much 
upon them and do not take the trouble to look into the ‘<Nibhando- • 
kars ” to help us, in tho solution of a new problem of Hindu law 
when it arises for adjudioaidon. Tho most that is done is to turn 
to Oolebrook’s translation of a portion of tho section on/' Judi- 
cature,” or either Boradale’s or Bao Saheb Mandhk’s translation 
of the Mayukha, 

A new problemin Hindu lawis not satisfactorily solved in that 
Wiy. "We are apt to think that what is called Hindu law is a 
bunie of texts, having none of those lorgo coherent ^noiplos 
which aro a sure index to details. So, given a now problem lor 
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Bolntiou, vro scavch for a texb ; and if wo find there is none, we 
conclude that the Hindu law is silent on the subject ; and we 
then turn to tlio last rofugo of our Courts— ^the principles of Eng- 
lish law applied to the problem accoiding to justice, equity and 
good conscience Of this lot me give one or two iEustrations* 
Some time ago the question came up for decision in one of our 
High Courts whether the biith of a posthumous son to a Hindu 
after tho making of a will disposing of all his self-acquired proper- 
ties has tho effect of rovolang tho will. Both tho learned Judges 
wore agreed on one point — hiz , that there was no provision of the 
Hindu law to guide them to a decision on it. And the ground of 
that new was that the ancient Hindu law-girois and their com- 
mentators did not recognise wills and that tho testamentary power 
exercised by a Hindu now is the result of the decisions of British 
Courts in India Accordingly one of the Judges decided that the 
will was 1 evoked by tho birth of a posthumous son to the Hindu 
and he based his conclusion on the principles of the Boman Law, 
and tho certain dicta of Pothier and other French jurists. The 
other Judge decided that tho will was not revoked and that for 
the reason that there was nothing in the Hindu law to 'revoke it. 

Now, which of these two conclusions is correct I am not here 
oonoemod to say. But is it correct to say that the Hindu law is 
silent on the subject ? It is true that the testamentary power was 
not recognised by our ancient law-givers and their authoritative 
commentators. Not that they had no conception of such a power 
or of such a thing as a wiB. They did not recognise the power of 
a man to bequeath his property by a will, because they adhered to 
one of thmr first principles that a dead man has no property/' 
that the moment a man dies, hil property is gone, and it vests in 
his heir. Such a description as the property of A deceased re- 
presented by B his son and hmr'' would have startled a TTindn 
jurist of the old times as a legal absurdity. According to him, a 
^ft of one's property to another to. take effect after the donor’s 
death was no gift at all, because <'at the time the gift takes effect,” 
neither before nor after the mind of the donor and the mind of the 
donee must concur , the donor must say either es^ressly or by im- 
plication. This property is not mine • it is yours and the 
donee must say “It is mine not yours.” In other words the act 
of giving and the act of receiving must be ^'physical, mental and 
verbal.'’ Such a thing is impossible when the donor is dead. 

49 
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PowEn OP Wn^Tr-MAxmiG. 


Honca (ho Hindu laW'givors excluded from ihdr juricpradence 
all idea of "Wills, But the Priyy Council have recognised the 
power. And it ig now ostablisliod that tho power of beq^ueathing 
property by a will is oo>oxtoasivo with tho power of giving it away 
in one's own Ufotimo. In other words, a Hindu can dispose of that 


by will which ho can dispose of by way of gift. If that is so, the 
law of gifts must bo applied in testing the validity of the oxerdse 
of tho testamentary power by a Hindu And both our Smriti 
writers and their commentators say in so many words that no 
Hindu can give away all his property if he has issue” because, 
says Haiada, “it is tho duty of a man to beget sons, to perform 
the neeessaiy ceremonies in their case and start them in life. 
This doctrine escapes our notice because it is not to be found in 
the poitions of tlie Mitakshara published by Oolebrooke , it is in 
the Chapter on Eesnmptaion of Gifts which is rarely read. Take, 
again, another case that may come before any of our Courts at any 
A Hindu father leaves his self-acquired properly to his minor 
son and appoints a guardian by a will. Is such appointment valid 
under the Hindu law ? If you confine your research to those por- 
tions of our commentators which are translated into English, you 
will conclude that tho Hindu law is silent ou the subject, but it is 
not silent In the portion of the Jibtakshara on Debts, which is 
.not studied and referred to as often as it ought to be, we find^ a 
text cited, according to which a minor who has no parents is “in- 
dependent.'’ The question in such a case would be how far the 
text is opiative, having regard to the current law of our courts as 


to a Hindu's testamentary power. 

For obvious reasons I must xefram from pursuing the question 
further and oomnutting myself to any view on it. But I am ^t- 
ting a hypothotioal case before you to illustrate my pcant that to 
undeiBtand the Hindu law propeily, to get an insight into tho 

spirit for the purposes of practice at the Bar or adjudication on 

the Bench it is necessary that those of us who can know 
flanskiit should read the whole of a Commentator’s woik, notmere- 
fy the portions on “judicature” as it is called to which 
I confine ourselves. Such a work as the 

tauce, is a most valuable and I will even say ^ J , 

especiBlIy when it is supplemented by a Pararara's 

SmiS oommeataiy of Hadhavacharya on the larararas 
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Smriti. The latter coiumentarj is written in snch simple an3 yet 
lucid style that there should ho no difficulty in the case of an ordi- 
nary student of Sanskrit to understand it ; and I hare found it a 
valuable source of light in construing the SHtakshara or the 3fa- 
yukha. Por one thing, if youmakeup your mind to sit at the feet 
of Yijnaneshrara and learn your Hindu law. you will find how the 
mind of the ESndu jurist and of the Hnglish jurist are after all 
cast, generally speaking, in the same mould ; and how can one ap* 
preciate the other and say "East ‘iV West and West ^iV East.'' 

OOTTESE POE THE SlCBEXT. 

I am aware that when you are preparing for the LL.B. exa- 
mination you cannot be expected to study the jilitakshara or the 
Mayukha in the otiginaL But tihose of you who hare studied 
Sanskrit ought not to neglect the advantage yon have. And at 
least after you have passed your examination you ought to make a 
study of the whole work. Questions of Hindu law are discussed 
now in our Courts, discussed in a more or less fragmentary and 
discursive manner. The tendency is to lean too much on dedded 
cases ; and I am not suxpused that now and then dedsions on 
Eindn law strike one as unsatisfactory. Here is a strikiug in- 
stance which came under my notice the other day. The question 
was whether, when a Hmdu dies leaving two widows, who inherit 
lus property as hdrs, one of them is entitled to have her share par- 
titioned off. The case came before a Subordinate Judge, a Hindu 
graduate who had taken Sanskrit for his B. A. degree. He de • 
cided that such a daim could not lie in this Preddency, which is 
governed by the hHtakshara law though it might lie according to 
the Bengal school of Hindu law, and he relied in support of his 
conclusion on a number of dedsions of the Privy Council, all mis- 
applied. The District Judge, au Englishmau, naturally upheld 
biffi, apparently because the or^nal decision was that of a Hindu 
Judge. How, if the Subordinate Judge had only opened fee 
Mitakshara, he would have found that in one short sentence YLjna- 
neshwara had in unmistakable and ample language answered the 
question and said that snch a claim could lie. While on this point 
it has seemed to me that one essential reform to be effected in our 
Law School is the appointment of a competent " Shasfii '' to teach 
the Mitakshara and the Mayukha. 

The race of Shastiis '' who made the study of the " Dharma 
Shastra ” their spedality and to whom one could turn for light on 
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atiT pro’jJcsa of ]3*r is. I cm afraid, fast ois-ppsaritg f*ir 

iraat of escJTiragcniiTt!: : and nrio oajht to t&ke tMr piste and 
do hotter bseanse of onr cnitare and fcioTrledge or stneral ^ris- 
prcdeice arc neglesiin^ fbe soar^ts of Hiiida Xiatr. snth a siate 
of tbin^ is verr mncii to 05 dsplorai and r-irr aiiici to onr dls* 
credit, Ofren I troaslc to -wiat vroald hare brsa the fete 
of tiie admin’Stration of Hinda. La-r in tics P’resideaejif sn-oof the 
best Jedges that oar High Conrt lias inoTm — Sir ^chaei Test- 
ropp and Sir Ravmoni West — ^had cot coactired almost a passioa 
for Hindu Loir and ta^en pleasare in sol-ring some of ife most 
knotty problems To them -Tte o-vre it that -sre in this Preddenoj 
hare bstn saved from the leaning of the Privy Ooancil in the old 
days in fevoar of the doctrine of the Bengal scLooh And this 
healthy tradition originating £roin Sir Idiciael Westropp is no-s- 
vreil and -trorthiiy sastained among ns by oar pr^ent Chief 
.Pasties. Sir Iiavrrenee •Tonkins,, fromrr^oa.toe stimains to approach 
and study the Hindu larr in the right spirit and earnestly has 
come to not a few among us whether at the Bar or on ths 
Bench. The Zlaratha school of ffindu law, headed by Tijnane- 
shwaia and iTiIakantha. ths author of ths Tyarahara 31aynkhaj is 
acknowicagsaby those competent to judge to be more liberal and 
rixile than the school of "Timuta TT ahanaj and it is our duty to 
cultivate the hfitakshara and the ilayunha Tritu cars and ijmz.e 
them the ground— -work of our law, order and progress. 

Knally hear in mind what a responsible mid noble profesion 
that of Law is. Ton are reading Law either to become prastiring 



at the Bar I cannot give i v - -i. 

meat of Lord Bfeckbum, an honoured name among English 
•Tadges. There he saj^ : '' 3&. Biuealey has ventured to suggest 
that the retainer of Counsel in a cause rimply iapaes tne^ ezermse 
ox his power of argument and elooueace. But Counsel have far 
M<^her attributes. rc'=.. the exercise of judgment and discretion oa 
emer-enries arisng in the conduct of a case and a cEentfe gm&d 

'In the selection of his Counsel by his reputatiou for W- sM, 

and discrefioiL Pew Counsel, liope, would accept 
nsworthv terms that he is rimpfy b> month-piMs of 

p1ien‘'^ * And such of you as as^e to the Bench, I won-d ^ 

•f^innSd these words of Lord Hobart: -I commend the 
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Judge that seems fine and ingenious, so as to tend to tight and 
equity ; and I condemn them that either out of pleasure to show a 
subtle wit will destroy or out of incuriousness or negligence will 
not labour to support the act of the Law/’ Sut, abore all, whether 
you are aiming at the Bar or the Bench, one absolute requisite 
is you must lore Law.” Put your heart into it ; for there is 
on more miserable and useless creature on earth than he who loves 
not his “ wife ” and his '' work.” 



THE hBGm, HaBIT ©F MlVD. 


AT THE LAW SCHOOL, BOMBAY, 


{Address delieered on Snd SeptemUr, 1909 ,) 

^ Two years ago I bad the honour of meeting you on an ocoa- 
mon mnular to this and deErering an address on the study of Law 
At the request of your leai-ned Prinoipol, Mr. MuEa, I had promis-* 
ed to address you last year but unforeseen difficulties oama in the 
way. Mr. M^a has urged mo to redeem the promise this year, 
heoa^eit is Lis earnest wish that every year before yon break up 
for the autumn vacation you ought to have an address which may 
enable yon to look at the study of Law in its dif^rfflit branches, in 
which you are engaged, in its true perspective so as to form a pro> 
per conception of the dignity and duties of the legal profession for 
which you are preparing, I quite sympathise with Mr. Mulla’s 
object and X appreciate it all the more because of the zealous inter- 
est wHoh he takes in his work and the high standard of efficiency 
to which he has raised the Law School by bis lectures. I b^eve I 
am right in saying that no ground for the complaint which we 
used to hear years ago about the lectures in the school now eidsts 
and that it was never so well manned in point of its professional 
stafE as it is now. But after all in the study of Law what the pro> 
fessors can do for yon mnst be little compared to what you ought 
to do for yourselves, if the study is to be of practical use after you 
have passed your eicaminatiou for the degree of Bachelor of Laws 
and entered on the duties of the profession. When you are study- 
ing) your attention is engrossed in your preparation for the eianu- 
nation. Now, let me tell yon at the ontset that I am not one of 
those who are given to discounting unduly the value of examina- 
tions. Provided they are not too many, they afford the only prac- 
ticable and therefore sensible means of testing the acquisition of 
knowledge and also oharaoter. In the two most interesting vo- 
lumes of our late Queen Victoria’s letters, I find Mr. Gladstone 
testified to the value of examinations in these words “Experi- 
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ence at the tJuivorsLties and public < schools of this country has 
shown that in a large majority of cases the test of open examina> 
lion IS also an effectual test of character, as, except in very re- 
markable cases, the previous industry and self-denial, which profi- 
ciency evinces, arc rarely separated from general habits of virtue ’’ 
But mark the words, industry and self-denial are necessary. Stu- 
dents in this country are found in the majority of cases to have 
this defect in tlie pieparation for an examination that they idle 
away during the greater poition of the year and work at high pres- 
sure when the period of examination is fast approaching. Exa- 
minations, it is said encourage cram. But there again we must 
take care to understand what ^'cram’’ means. A certain amount of 
cram is necessary for the acqmsition and assimilation of know- 
ledge. You cannot do without it. But if by cram is meant mere 
memory work, the learning of a subject without understanding it 
thoroughly and without the effort of honest, downright thinking, 
then I am not sure that examinations necessarily encourage it. 
That would depend on the examiner. If he is worthy of his work, 
he ought to be able to distinguish between honest and dishonest 
preparation on the part of the candidates he is examining. An 
honest study of Law consists not merely in mastering the princi- 
ples of the different branches of Law prescribed for your examina- 
tion but also acquiring the true as distinguished from the false^ 
legal habit of mind. 

Not mebe OiiEvbbeebs. 

The legal habit of mind 1 am speaking of is something dif- 
ferent from mere olevemess in handling legal problems ; and if the 
study of Law is not so regulated as to enable you to acquire that 
habit, your study will not fit you to rise to the dignity and true 
responsibilities of the profession. The first thing in dealing with 
a case which a lawyer has to handle, whether as judge or advocate 
is to got to its very heart or komel, to master its facts in such a 
way as to got at the main point or points in controversy ; and then 
having got at them, to direct the evidence to them. Eor this pur- 
pose the lawyer has to learn from the scientist on the one hand 
and the hterary artist on the other ; and not without the talent 
of either combined con any one become a truly logal-mindod man. 

Abraham Lincoln has said somewhere that, in the course of 
his practice at the Bar, constantly coming across the word <<do- 
monstrato” ho thought at first ho understood its moaning but soon 
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became dissaUsfiod that ho not. He censnlted Webster’s Die> 
tionaiy. That told him of "certain proof beyond the probabiKty 
of donbt” bnt he could form no idea of what sort of proof that 
was, Ho consulted all the books of reference he could find but with 
no bettor results. He thought he might as well hare defined blue to 
a blind man. At lost ho said to hims^: "Lincoln, you can never 
make a lawyer if yon do not know what ‘demonstrate' means*/’ 
and so he worked until he could give any proposition of the sis 
books of Euclid at sight, "1 then found out,’’ he says, " what 
^demonstrate’ meant.” His biographer tolls us that this study was 
performed by Lincoln at odd intervals while he was engaged in 
trial work on the circuit /’ and that it was discipline of this ^na- 
lity> carried on at night after a hard day’s work in the Oourbs, 
wMoh led to his growth as a lawyer as a natural result Here you 
have a la'nyer taking his cue from the science of abstraction. The 
legal habit is at the outset the habit of analysis and abstrateion 
Truth is or rather must be the lawyer’s object and he must in his 
search for it get rid of all pre-conceptions and prejudices, beoanse 
those are not proof. "The first thing,” says Turgot, "is to invent 
a system } the second is to be disgusted With it,” That is, in an 
inquiry, frame a theory first shen subject it to the most jealous 
scrutiny os if you hated and distrusted it , esamine it from eveiy 
•postiblo point of view ; and then only is there any chance of your 
succeeding in fiti<TiTig out whether it is fade or false. That means 
-a passion for truth at the outset ; which, again requires an open 
TtiTTid until demonstration is dear h^ond donht Of this scienti- 
fic temper yon cannot have a better example than Darwin’s “On- 
gin of Species.” You wiU not find in it-a single geneid propo- 
sition bnt eveiy statement closely and carefully conelotedwi^ 
every other and with the particular end to wHohthe wnteris 

leading the reader. 


Intbksb Love os Teoth, 

The lawyer has need at the very outset of this sdmtific tern- 
per. Bat the scientific temper has its strong points as ^ 

In of science wants ti» know the truth and 
his demand is of exact knowledge j and his ^ the 

purpose of classification^ These are^ I’^lvnion: 
weakness of which is that it is apt to lead hun o 
but spedalists and experts and to doubt ^ are, 

tooXdgeisroahsed. The manifold delations of bumaniuu. 
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lio\7eT6iv not so ananged as to admit of the application of this high 
standard of judgment in practice. Then the scientist’s ideal of 
e^dence is higher than life demands for other purposes than those 
of science. For the purposes of practical life vre hare often to 
work on a lower plane — on the plane of moral certainty and proba> 
hilil^whieh is lightly termed the guide of life. Then the weak 
point of science is the narrowing influence of specialism which it 
fosters. The poet Wordsworth has written that it makes scienti- 
fic men ''the minds of their own eyes” — and that because the scien- 
tific habit of thought is apt to push logic to dry and desolate con- 
clusions. In the sphere of science^ the law is that of the surviyal 
of the fittest ; in literature which deals with the spiritual world 
"it is a primary law that the strong shall take upon themselves 
the burden of the weak, arrest the natural results of infirmity.” 
And the law courts are intended for the purpose of protecting 
the weak against the strong. 

While then the lawyer cannot do without the scientist’s in- 
tense love of truth, his exactitude of knowledge, power of analysis, 
abstraction, and classification, he must, for the practical purposes 
of Law and its administration, look to hterature for a wider grasp 
of human life and its relations with which he has to deal. The 
laws of hterature are indeed in many respects the same as those of 
sdentific investigation ; where tiiey are not the same, 
they are at least analogous. But there is one essential 
flifEerence between the sdentific and the literary habit of mind. It 
is a false view of literature and literary power that the test of 
supremacy in letters is profusion of sonorous words, and tricks of 
rhetoric. The true test of it is careful choice of words, close-knit 
argument, and a steady, controlled movement of thought in every 
phrase and sentence towards the purpose in view. You will find a 
brilliant instance of this in the writings of Oardinal Newman, and 
of John Stuart Mill, In Law, you have an exam^e of the literaiy 
power in the judgments, for instance, of Lord Mensfield, of whom 
Emerson tells us that they " have the ment of commour sense,” be- 
cause each decidon " contains a level sentence or two, which hit 
the mark” and diow that "they come from and go to the sound of 
ImuiftTi understanding ” That is true literary power. It consists 
not in knowing all (which is the business of science) but knowing 
to the purpose, and a careful discrimination of what should be ex- 
pressed and what should be unexpressed. You have, I dare say, 
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Iioard the saving : ‘^By what he has omitted show me the master 
of stylo." That is a work of trae literary power in which we find 
the author controlling his thoughts and knowledge instead of let- 
ting them go j ho is frugal of words and thoughts^ because he is 
saggestive rather than e:q>res5ive Which are the hteraxy works 
which we admire most? They are works which, when you once 
read, so sink deep into your hearts that when you hare read 
through you feel the author had not finished but had gone on. 
They are like the woman depicted as a model of her kind by 
Jeremy Taylor : “Lored while living, desired when dead." So 
the Hteraxy artist is ho whose work engrosses your interest while 
you arereading it — you fall in lore with it— and when yon have 
come to the end of it, you desire more for it and feel sad — tJie 
pleasure of sadness — >ihat the author has not said more. The 
essential difference, then, between the scientific and the Hteraxy 
habit of mind hes in this. Smence discovers ; literature humanis es. 
The former says : <*Slnow aU that you can and do know and say 
it." The latter, on the other hand, has restraint and reticence for 
its law and tells you : Know all that you can know but say only 
what is strictly to the purpose." The watchword of the scientist 
is <‘tho truth, the whole truth }" that of literature is mental 
economy or *'intdlectnal temperance" both in the investigation 
and the e^qiression of truth. 

The legal hahit of mind has need of both the scientific method 
and the Hteraxy art. That is a legal-minded man who has com- 
plemented the former by the latter. The lawyer’s business is proof, 
that is the ascertmnment of truth but it is proof restrained by the 
principle of common sense for the wise govemauce of society and 
the wdl-being of a State. **The problem of jndidal investigation," 
said Sir Henry Sumner Maine in one of Hs addresses, ‘‘is in great 
part tbe problem of rdevanoy.” And he might have added that 
the problem of relevan<y is to a great extent the problem of re* 
tiamt and reticence. The lawyer, whether he be judge or advocate, 

Tim to cany on Ms investigation or advocacy, as tiie case may be, 
within tbe limits asagned to Mm for tbe purposes of proof by tie 
law of evidence of wMoh it has been said that it «is largely one of 
exdnaons," and I do not think that a student of Law who wishes 
to acqtdre the legal haMt of mind I am speaking of can do better 
than to discipHne himself by a close and careful study of the Indian 

Evidence Act, wMoh is the work of an eminent English lawyer— 
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the late Sir James Fitz James Stephen, who has snpplomentod it 
by a lucid introduction to its study where he has shown how in the 
Act are illustrated some of the rules of logic, and how and why 
logical releTancy is, in some cases, the same as, and in other, dJfEerent 
from legal relerancy. The laws of causation and effect, of which 
works on logic tell so much are here given in a concentiated form. 
The rules of rdevancy serve, again, to illustrate the laws which 
John Stuart Mill has designated in his work on logic as the 
Method of Agreement and the Metiiod of Difference. So when 
you are studying the Evidence Aet, you are studying the rules of 
logic as applied to human affairs, rules which have been found by 
the e^etience of ages to be necessary as standards of judgment. 

Law op Etidexce. 

I would ask you, therefore, to make the study of the law of 
evidence, especially of the Indian Evidence Act. your particular 
care. Mora than any other branch of Law, indeed alone among all 
the branches of Law, it has this merit that it trains the mind in 
scientific methods of investigation and the literary power of mental 
economy. No lawyer can acguire the legal habit of mind and daim 
to be a legally minded man unless he has mastered the law of 
evidence and formed the habit of thinking and inferring wisely 
and well. We hve in an age of cnticism, much of which, we com- 
plain and that justly, is crude, personal, and misdirected. Some 
twenty years ago in a most learned address, which the distinguish- 
ed Orientalist, Dr. Bhandarkar, delivered at the Wilson College 
Literaiy Society under the preridency of Sir Raymond West, he 
pointed out how even scholars assumed and presumed facts without 
evidence or on evidence so called without proper claim to the name, 
led by preconceived theories or old prejudices. Whether we are 
lawyers or laymen, we have to perform the operation of thinking 
and inferring in the doily walk of life, that means we have to 
weigh evidence ; and in our ignorance or out of conceit we weigh 
it badly \rith the result that often we misjudge persons and assume 
that to be a fact which is evolved out of our imagination. Not 
for the lawyer only but for the layman too — ^for every person 
ftlftlmiug to be educated or cultured, an acquaintance with the pro- 
virions of our Evidence Act would not be a bad mental and moral 
eqiupmeat. But for the lawyer it ought to he his ''vade mecnm.’’ 

Ana yet there is, I am afraid, no branch of Law more sadly 
neglected than the law of evidence. We study it for our examina- 
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tioa and affeer ttat we rarely dip into it. It is not uncommon to 
find legal practitionera rising to object to questions put to wit- 
nesses and when asked to cite the section of the Evidence Act 
^blmg and wandering through all the sections in search rf what 
IS wanted. In the Mofussil Courts evidenoe is often allowed to go 
in which ought not to bo admitted and that without objection. It 
was this lamentable neglect of the Endenoe Act which led the 
Chief Justice and Judges of our High Court to send a special 
message to the University that at the test for the L.L.B degree 
special attenlaon should be paid to questioning candidates about 
the examination^ cross-examination and re-examination of wit- 
nesses The reason of the neglect is that we are apt to think that 
the law of evidence is a law of common sense and that eveiy one 
imagines he has it and ean use it without the help of a law and its 
artidciol rules. But we forget that he who trusts most to common 
sense degenerates into a man of specialised ignorance ; and that 
when we speak of tiie law of evidence as a la^ of common sense 
what is meant is that it is the applied common sense not of one 
man but the combined experienoe and wisdom of many ages and 
many men. 


, PoraiifnAinnr fob Goon. 

In ordinary life, by poets, prophets and preaohera alike, we 
are instruoted to regulate oar intercourse in life with others on the 
principle wnich a great writer has oiystallised in these words ■ 
‘‘Never believe anything bad about anybody in the absence of po- 
sitive evidence.’' In that most sonl-stimng Chapter in Corinthians 
St Paul, discoursing on Charify, uses a pregnant ezprostion, 
where he says Charity “believeth all things” — that is, it does not 
assume any human being to be bad unless it has convincing proof; 
and even where it has, the great Apostle says “ Charity hopeth all 
things.” Every human soul has its potentialities of goodness, 
which have only to be brought out and developed. I almost feel 
tempted to say that these sajdngs might well serve as texts summing 
up the law of evidence, for what is its purpose but to start with a 
presumption in favour of the good intentions and honesty of man, 
to believe in his testimony unless it is proved clearly to be felso 
and to avoid in your investigations all matters ^of prejudice. 

It is good for us lawyers to remember this because the outside 
world has somehow come from ancient times to look upon the 
lawyer as a narrowminded, hard-hearted being, who mokes money 
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at tho expense of his fdlovr creatures grows rich on the quarrels 
and ndseries of men, and wastes his manhood in maMug the worse 
appear the better cause. You hare heard of the barbarian of the 
North of Europe who, not satisfied with cutting out a lawyer’s 
tongue, sewed up his mouth in order that the viper might no 
longer hiss. Of Peter the Great we are told that when he was in- 
formed that there were some thousands of lawyers at Westmini- 
ster, he remarked that there had been only two in his own domini- 
ons and he had hung one of them. The la3rman cannot do with- 
out the lawyer and yet in a way either fears him or hates him. 
The legal habit of mind has come to he identified not with honest 
thinking but over-toohnicality and over-subtlety ; and the charge 
against the legal profession is that it has no consideration for the 
poor. I am not sure that all this is not prejudice and that what 
are called the Inherent sins of our profession might not be proved 
to apply equally to aU. other avocations more or less. But there 
can he no doubt that the temptations to hard-hearbedness, want of 
charity, over-technicahty, and over-subtlety are greater in our 
profession than in any other. Ours is a life of contention and 
wrangling and that is apt to bread hard-hearbedness and dry the 
springs of a liberal and loving heart. Law without technloalify 
is impossible ” said a great Enghsh Judge (Hr. Justice Wills) and 
because we cannot do without it we are apt to take it as the soul 
of law and miss the substance in our searoh for form. We cannot 
do without argument and that is a temptation to oversubtlefy. 
There is another and a worse temptation to which we are exposed. 
In almost every dispute we have to deal with, testimony is con- 
tradicted by testimony — witnesses on one side telling a story quite 
opposed to that told by witnesses on the other. Life in the midst 
of this ever-recurring scene of oath against oath is apt to lose its 
human flavour by breeding a spirit of scepticism or pessimism and 
making cynics of us, devoid of human sympathy and full of doubt 
and distrust. And a nund tr^ed to doubt oannot be at peace 
with itself. 

Laughnsss of Eaxch. 

The only way to fortify ourselves against this danger of de- 
generation is to have largeness of faith and trust in humanity. 
Bemember that if witnesses he, the responsibility sometimes, if 
nob often, rests with lawyers. Let the judge be good and godly or 
let the practitioner be sympathetic and honest — can say fox my 
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countrymon at any rate to whom tlio yico of porjury is so often 
ascribed that they would not for anything mislead him by false 
tostinaony. This is no exaggeration. We had years ago in Bat- 
nagiri a District Judge — ^Mr, Izonwas his name— whose memoiy 
still survives there, A good and godly man he was — on the judg- 
ment seat to the poor in particular he was god in human form. And 
nearly oreiy witness before him felt that he must tell the truth. 
That was his reputation in his time— that is the tradition about 
him even now. Wo had a Subordinate-Judge 25 years ago whom 
people called the “ Deva Munsiff ” and ho was regarded as another 
Izon. Trust creates trust. The author of Festus read human 
nature rightly when ho wrote : — 

“ Men might be better if we better deemed 

Of them. The worst way to improve the worid 

Is to condemn it '' 

Over-subtleiy and over-technicaliiy caused by our prejudices 
and preconceived notions of oolour, race or creed or easte are not 
the true legal habit of mind. Tney do not constitute the legally 
minded man. A lawyer^ who is over-subtle and over-teohnioal and 
regardless of truth may he a olever laT^er bnt, as Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine has said, a clever lawyer is but a poor third-rate 
lawyer. He may flourish but his prosperity means the poverfy of 
the profession. He may prey upon his kind and suffer no 
loss but he may even, as he does often, prosper ; but the profession 
and through it the community of which it is a part cannot. " It 
is only in fiction that the villain comes to an end : in real life he 
not seldom dies in the odour of sanctity ; but for the sins of society 
the day of rengeauoe never fails to come.” The lawyer is meant 
to help society in proteoting its rights and redressing its wrongs. 
The lawyer’s profession is a noble one — divine in its dignity and 
its dnty. When you are engaged in the study of law, bear this in 
mind and learn to acg[airs the scieutist’s love of truth and the 
literary artist's " intellectual temperance ’’—his habit of restraint 
andretioenoe — and from the saint the i^rit of charity and the 
study of law will be a power for good. A high ideal, some will 
say! Yes, it is high but fall below ii> a lawyer becomes a lie- 
net a protector of rights and redresser of wrongs hut a canker 
ftud curse of society. 



DHRKNESS 0R DAWK? 


[ Address on the occasion of the anniversary of the Prartkana 
Samaj, Bombay, 1909. ] 

There is a striking resemblance between the circumstances 
under which the theistio moTement known as the Brahmo Samaj in 
Bengal was started in the earlier part of the last century, and the 
circumstances under which the Fraxthana Bamaj moTement was 
inaugurated in this city in the year 1867. Since both these 
events, much water has flown under the bridge and yet having re- 
gard to the times in which we are living, and the circumstances 
which are engaging our attention in the present critical times, it 
may not be out of place if I draw your attention to the cir- 
oumstances to which I have referred ap the beginning of these 
remarks. 

On the 16th of May 1815, there was a meeting held in the 
house of Baja Bammohan Boy for the purpose of considering what 
measures should be undertaken in order to elevate and enlighten 
the natives of this country and free them from the bondage of super- 
stition, priest-craft and caste, A large number of the leading 
Hindoos in Calcutta were present at the meeting, and one of the 
Europeans present was a gentleman whose name is well known in 
Bengal, David Hare. Bam Mohan and David Hare were a contrastio 
each other. Bam Mohan, a man full of religious feeling, had studied 
all the leading religions of his time, believed in one God, and re- 
garded that the cause of India, hex progress and her future, lay 
in reforming the religion of the country, and restoring her to the 
path of one God, one caste and one humanity. David Hare, on the 
other hand, was a man of little or no education, with little or no 
eloquence, but a man dominated by the one idea that the salvation 
of the country, its enlightenment and its elevation d^ended upon 
secular education imparted to the people freelya nd liberally. At 
the meeting of which I have spoken, held on the I6th of May 
1815, Baja Bammohan was for the establishment of a Sabha to be 
held weekly where religions discourses could be delivered, religious 
serrioes could be held, where the Yodas and the Upanishads could 
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be ei^oTinded; and wMcb niglit be made £he vebicle for tbe diSa' 
don of pnre religioiis tbought; so that the conntty might he onco 
more brought back to the cause of pare monotheism. BaTid HatO; 
os the other hand, diJSered from Baja Bammohan B07, and in^t- 
ed that there onght to be a College establUhed where secular educo* 
tion onght to be imparted, and he said, yon really wish to sec 
India eleratei, you must get rid of that which has brought down 
India into the path of degeneracy, you must get lid of religion, 
get rid of your God, get rid of pries^ get rid of caste ; educate the 
people, haTe a College, and then India will be what she onght to 
he." There was condderable diseusdon at the meeting with the 


result that the members presefnt arrived at no agreement. TSiey 
dispersed, hnt Baja Bammohan Boy and Band Hare were men of 
strong niindsj of indomitable resolution, and each wanted to work 
in his own way. Baja Bammohan Boy established the Bramha 
Sabha for the pniposes of religioas service, where he discoursed on 
Beligion, expounded the Upauishads and the Vedas. Bavid Hare, 
on the other hand, won ^he sympathy and siq>porfc of Sir Edward 


Hyde East, then Chief Justice in Calcutta, issued a circular to the 
leading Hindus of the day, collected a large amount of money, a 
College was established, and higher education was imparted within 
its walls. That College had as one of its teachers a gentieman 
whose name will always stand identified in the pages of tiio history 
of Bengal with not only tbe cause of Edneation, but also with the 
cause of Somal Eeform- That one was an East Indian by namo 
Derozio. Derozio, like Bavid Hare, was also a man who oared very 
little for religion, who was rather agnostic in his tendencies and 
who had great influence with the students. A large number of them 
gathered round him, loved him, and were always ready to act up to 

his instructions and directions; and with BeroAo the gospel was, 

"down with yonr priests, down With your idols." So that a large 
nmnber of young men handed themselves around him and made it 
a point to denounce caste and in order to give practical proof of 
thtir protest against the superstitions of the day, th^ used to meet 

ta Dado’s taos., ^ 

OTdnginow.nainor.'rfalfflit ta ftdr aenun^hoM 

donv One day under the leadership of one of them, Hr. K.H, 

.fterwtas iscme. 

af tor they had finished their meal, ex 0 ty young man ran into 
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streets Ttrith beef-steaks in his hands, and threw them into the 
house of one of the most bigoted of Hindus then living. They brought 
matters to a crisis, led to a great deal of indignation, to persecu- 
tion and prosecution, and the result was that a large majority of 
these young men had their ardour cooled, and they shrank into ob- 
livion. All their ideas of reforms abated. But there was a rem- 
nant — some of them became Christians, one of them was Mx, K, 
M. Banerjee ; others joined the Brahma Sabha established by Baja 
Bom Mohan. The first idea which lay at the root of the reform 
which these young men wished to inaugurate was that caste ought 
to be got rid of, that India had depended too much upon Beiigion, 
and the first thing^to get rid of was the reUgious ideas of the peo- 
ple, and not only religious ideas but also ideas about Cod and hu- 
manity. 

Now let us come to Bombay. Our story here too is almost si- 
milar, runs almost on parallel lines, the same ideas are at the bot- 
tom of its history, showing that we started also with secular ideas 
on the question of national reform. Some of you may have heard 
of the late Mr. Dadoba Pandurang. A good many young men who 
were brought up in our Colleges and schools gathered round him, 
admired him, and he had a great deal of influence 
with the young men in the foriaes of the last century, 
because he was Inspector of Gkivemment schools. He 
had been in the mofnssil ; he then came to Bombay. The 
one dominating idea of Mr. Dadoba Pandurang was to get rid 
of caste, and he gathered round him a number of young men and 
started what was called the Paromahamsa, an Eclectic Society. 
The object of it was slowly but surely to destroy caste. The young 
men felt that India had suffered on account of the divisions of 
caste which prevailed amongst the people, and that no reform could 
' succeed, and that India could not rise in the scale of nations unless 
caste was done away with. This Paramahamsa admitted members 
on condition that each member should take a pledge not to observe 
caste, and the practicri proof to be ^ven by every member of it 
was, on admission to eat a slice of bread prepared by a Ohristian 
baker, and to drink a little of water out of the hands of a Maho- 
medan. The Paramahamsa Association wanted a building where 
they could assemble and debate in secret, because, after all, these 
young men had not the courage of their conviction to give up caste 
publicly. They started some-'What on masonic prinmples, the whole 
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thing was to be kept secret; caste was to bedenotmoedicastewasto 
bo got lid of; but the time they thought had not yet come when they 
should do it pnblicly, boldly, and courageously; and therefore they 
wanted a plaoo where they could assemble in secrecy; and utilise 
the Ohrislian baker and the Mahomedan water-giver, ^ey hired 
a place; the owner of it readily let it to them, but there was a 
tenant in occupation who seemed to be rather unwilling to vacate. 
Some information about the heterodox opinions of these young men 
got abroad, but people did not exactly know what these young men 
were about. On one occasion when the tenant had gone out lock- 
ing the rooms of the house, and especially his idols, these young 
men broke open the lock and key, threw into the streets his idols, 
and took possession of the house. 


It went on for some years until at last it met the fate which 
all secret bodies with no bottom, with no real foundation for their 
ideas and. ideals share,— some member stole the account books and 
the list of members of the Paramahamsa. The word went round ; 
everybody began to fear that he was going to bo o^osed, and at 
last the Paramahamsa collapsed. A good many, a large majority 
of those who had looked forward to tiie time whan they would be 
able to put caste out of the country, demolish it, and raise India in 
the scale of nations, gave thinking of caste and reform, A few 
enlightened and elevated with ideals of the ngbt kind, felt that 
the way to reform the country was not by merely denouncing caste 
and that it was not by getting indignant at pnesfis that one could 
reform the country. A now life meant a new spirit, a new ^irit 
meant acting up to the ideals which holy men have handed down 
to us both by thoir Uvos and and by their works, and that the only 
way to rogonorato the country was to regenerate its heart, to puri- 
fy it by means of God, humanity and roli^on 


In 1864 Keshnb Chandra Sen came for the first fame to Bom- 
bay, but BombaV then was in the midst of a commeroi^ crisis. 
Everybody wanted to become rich, and no religious preacher coul 
gai^earof'the citizens of this island, 

fame and wen^ away disappointed But ^ for 

n crisis Wch ended in a orash j men who had hungered for 

fbundU tat vtat it ™ to 
riches ; lioh men had become poor and 
Keshub Chandra Sen came, he Was able to deliver 
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»u address waioh will always linger in llic minds o| those that 
heard it. It was then that the Frarthana Samaj waa started. It 
was started with the same object with which in ISlo Baja Bam 
Mohan Boy had started the Brahma Sabha. Those who founded 
this institution felt that until we realised the oneness of God and 
the oneness of man, until we expanded our ideas of Brotherhood so 
as to feel that we are all creatures of the same God, India must be 
what she has been, low in the scale of nations, divided against her- 
self, and without the ability to hold her own with the most enlight- 
ened races of the world Oh ' What a glorious thing it was in 
those years after 1867 to be a young man' To bo a young man! To 
be young, I may tell you, was then very heaven. I witnessed those 
times ; I attended most of the lectures ; young as I then was, I 
followed the activities and movements of the day. Beshab Chander 
Sen in the year 1870 visited England at the invitation of an ex- 
Yiooroy — the late Lord Lawrence. He addressed ten thousands 
of Enghsh gentlemen in one of the largest hails in England, and it 
was said that, when rising to the height of his charming eloquence 
that great man reminded En gli sh m an and Enghsh ladies, that 
England had come and knocked at the doors of her sister and 
said to India “ rise sister, thou hast slept too long. ” Every 
soul that had come there to listen to him rose and felt that the 
mission of England in India was one of the grandest 
that could be conceived of in the annals of history ; that the con- 
tact between the two countries was of a providential character, and 
that this ancient land of ancient civilization had come to be sub- 
ject to the sway of a remote island, because Providence intended 
that it was by means of England that Lidia should once more re- 
cover her lost path to progress, and that the Indians should become 
again a vitalised and vitalising nation in the world. We 
all felt the influences of that time. We were at school or at 
College. Conscious as we were of the fact that the rehgions of the 
country were a dark enigma, conscious as we were of the fact that 
the country was divided into castes and creeds, we felt in the pre • 
sence of the great enlightened and leading men that then were 
working, that we were face to face with a future that, if then 
there was darkness that darkness would within some years be 
followed by a dawn, and that the son was already on the morning 
hills, giving forth promises of a bright future for the country, 
which made even those of us who wore at the College feel inspired. 
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amHiions to tato our part in tbo aetiyitios for the cause of our 
country ; we felt that this insidtufaon, proclaiming the iTatherhootl 
of God and the Brotherhood of 3Ian, small and neglected in 
those dya it may bo, was tho seed out of which would germinate 
insKtuKoas which would make evoiy ono of ns fool, forgetting all 
divisions of caste, that we wore ono in sontimont, one in actioDi 
and all working for tho good of our ownconntty and for tho good of 
the country which had been sent by Providonoo to reform, enlighten 
and elevate us. Over thirfy years have olopsod sinco tliat vision 
dazsled those of us who were thon young. Look at tho picture 
then and look at the picture now. How do wo stand ? If wo 
esamine tho conditions which arc now prevailing, if I ask myself 
the qiiosUon if my vision has boon realised, at /imt a spirit of dis. 
appointment comes upon mo. And I begin to feel that nil that I 
felt 30 or 35 yoars ago was a mere creation of tho fanor. th.at in* 
stead of priost-craft, superstition and caste going down, ihoy nro 
now showing a sign of ronowod activify and life making ono foci 
tbat after all this odueation, this contact with the Wo<it. tlii^ spirit 
of oidightonment, nith tlio school-master, tho missionary, tho 
reformer abroad, with political Associations with nationality for 
thoir ivatchwords, wo aro not only whero nro wero 40 years ago, 
but perhaps w’o have gono oven farther backward, and tho sigmt of 
tho times aro snch ns to mako ono fed dospondont about tho futnro 
of this country. 


Lord Morioy gives ns lofomis, and tho fir^t sign by which it 
is followed in tho country is that tho Mahomedans como forward 
and pay that they must Imvo pcparato repro'rnlatlon. Con tr«*. or- 
gies follow with tho result that Hindu Sabha , are c^t iblisheil, and 
now wo have organi'-atlon*' which on tho one hand, prof»'«' to pro- 
toot the intero<ti of tho Hindna. on rho other hand, p".ife pro- 


tect the intcro«ts of tho Mahomedan*. Thirly-fivt'* «r forty t.ar* 
ago. tmo, iho IlindH‘- and 3r.aho:ne'1r.n. in a way diviuf 1 I'A 
tho pihiriu wai not ‘•o point«'d a® it ha-* now h'C'*ttio, atj<l Twro j-u 
have reotananiim, di‘''’n«inn in it? mo.t point* I fowa. And tf- 

qno'tion pngcresl'* it'-c’f «■** i** »t dnr? or 5 • U dM,rtJ } And 1* 

is not to tho Jfohoraedau'* clono tho v-ri'i' ni"-'’**. 

if I rivy pay that il.U sr'paralm't i»nt if y j t c 

th" Hindu? llwm olvr?, th<y arc « dividr-d hoc" . It,"*''.* 1 -'f 
thnt th'-y fitif oc-', ^'Vtry ommanlty, rrery catt- ti j,-? • f 
tv fnnl ft«-d imitating tlr* >fsho.'a«4an* md ft.*? 
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have separate ropresentatioii. The Lingayats who have been 
hitherto recognised as a portion of the Hindu community, of which 
even the Judicial Oourts have said that they are an integral portion 
they axe no longer willing to be xecognised as such ; they say 
that they must have a power of representation which will complete- 
ly difierentiate them form the Hindu community. The Jains again 
have come forward ; and one might go on repeating such tales. 
To those of you who have been following the events of the day, 
the story is as well-known as it is to me, and it might be stated in 
one sentence, vis., if there is one thing which is prominently forcing 
itself on our attention it is the fact that this sectarianism seems 
to be the order of the day. If a man becomes a J. F. then the 
oommunify to which he belongs will meet and congratulate him, if 
any one becomes an L. L. B. then that caste will meet and con- 
gratulate him. You find it not merely in large movements, but 
in all movements, great or small, this spirit of caste, this spirit of 
sectarianism, has 'been asserting itself in a manner which at first 
sight 'causes ns despair. You go to the Back Bay shore. You have 
the Parsee Gymkhana, you have the Hindu Gymkhana, the Maho- 
medan Gymkhana, And one always asks what is our education, 
our enlightenment, what is our nationality, what is it leading to if 
in the most ordinary things of play we cannot mix with one 
another F And even there we must not only have separate move- 
ments, but when we are together we must be prepared to break 
our heads, and prove ourselves quite unworthy of all the boasted 
education that we have received ' 

Well, gentlemen, I have portrayed to you a gloomy picture. 
If we are superficial students of history, if we are given merely to 
look at the outside aspect of things, no doubt, there is a good deal 
in what is happening amongst us to damp our spirits, to make us 
feel disappointed and to think that, after all is said and done, it is 
not progress, but it is retrogression that seems to be staring us in 
the face. Sectarianism of which I have already spoken is no doubt 
a mark of retrogression. It is no doubt a sign that we are not 
moving forwards, but that we are moving backwards. But, as a 
humble student of history, as one who draws his faith from God, 
from humanity and from his foith in progress being the order of 
the day in the kingdom of providence, I b^eve that the signs, 
which we are witnessing, so far from being depressing signs, are 
themselves a sign that wo are on the path of progress. But while the 
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events tliat are happening before ns seem to bo rather signs of 
(larhnoss; eiaJI it is the darkness ba&ire the dawn ; bat whether it 
'will bo darkness, darkness continued or whether it will be the datva 
that follows darkness, it depends upon you, it depends on me, and 
^t depends upon the efforts which we put forward in the light 
direction. 


Yes, the Mohammedans are seeking for a separate representa' 
tion, true, the Lfngayats ore also asking for votes on their own 
account os distinguished from the other Hindus Haoh communi^ 
will work, and I take it to he a very good sign, it is a hopefal 
sign. For it shows that while the life of self-demal practised to 
an extreme degree had till but a few years ago stunted the growth, 
ftTid placed a barrier before the he^es and the aspirations of all the 
oominunitios existing in India, this new spirit of the West, the 
influonoos of the government under which we hve, our education, 
and all other tendencies have created a new' hfe, have given a di- 
rection to a new hope 5 from the life of self-denial we have now 
come to the life of self-assertion The Hzndn religion and other 
religions living in contact with it in India had made man a creature 
rather given to condemning the world, to look upon hfe as a thing 
not to be coveted, not to be loved in an active manner, but in a 
spirit of what is called pasave resistance. Their message was : 

Try as far as possible to run away from this life. It is full of 
evil, it is full of disappointments The great work and the real 
fiMug that you have to do is, as far os possible, to cut down your 
necessities and regard life as a burden to be borne in a spirit of 
despair.” 


A life of self-denial cannot conduce to rither individual nobi- 
lity of character or national greatness, if self-denial means indif- 
ference to the world and a sense of fatalism. Sidf-denial practised 
without those ideals which make for active godliness isaptte 
make ns inactive. Western education has revived in us a toe 
ideal of life, and we have come to believe, unconsciously it nmy be, 
in Huxlcfy^s maxim that self-assertion is the law of all^ cosmic pro- 
cess. The fact thateveiy sectis coming forward and askingfor^w- 
aentation on its own account, is not indeed a healthy si^ 1 • 
gelt because it shows that we are wanting in that bread^ fee- 
ing which oonstitutsB the essence of patriotism j that * 

nity is pursuing sectarian lines,- also shows that each sect 
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os a gpiiit *‘Tho Kingdom of God is witliin ns.” Ton hare that 
iiso osprossion of St. Paul’s 'dn Him wo livo; move, and have our 
being.” But it is the great distinguishing feature of Hindaism 
that it teaches with greater emphasis than any other religion the 
immanence of God, — call it higher Pantheism as Tennyson ssii, 
call it any thing yon like, — bnt it is the idea that God is here, 
there and ereiywherc. Europe is now trying to lay emphasis on 
the doctrine of the immanence of God ; all European philosophers, 
all great religioniais, all great teachers are now realising more than 
over tlie one fact that God is everywhere, in our hearts and 
in ourselves. To the people of tius country this belief is not new j 
bnt it must ho not a more belief, it must he a conviction entering 
ii;to the whole purpose of our lives. Othenrise the spirit of self- 
asserrion which is conspicuous jnstnow in all the movements, in onr 
sooial, political, industrial reforms and other activities, will kill "os 
and will land iis in darkness Wliile wo are in a way by means of 


onr great hooks teaching Enrope this idea of the immanence of God 
we have to loam from the West another idea, which is a domi- 
nating feature of Chrisrianity •, while we are giving to Christians 
this idea of the immanence of God, Ohiisriaiis have ^ven to us, the 
idea of the doctrine of love on which Christ has founded the reli” 
gion BTo preached. This idea of brotherhood of man — yon find 
also in Hindu religious hooks, the Mababharat, the Bhagwadgita, 
and Buddha proclaimed it with great emphasis. On account of the 
inherent defects of Hinduism, arising from caste, the ^int of love, 
the spirit of charity, as Christ and Buddha understood it has not 
formed ite predominant feature. While we are talMng of nation- 
ality, there is no oneness of spirit, because love has not formed the 
JlgfinBrnialimg mark of present-duy Hindu religion. We have 
therefore toborxowfrom the Christian Religion dnd fromJBudte 
the spirit of love. If wo will only realise the fact that ^ ga- 

rit of love ought to be the guiding princ^le of every one of us, 

■we will go to all the religions and draw from them this spmto 

charity and bring to hear upon all our aotivitira and om 
this dwkness which is facing us just now wiH become the dawn of 


“ B«n.i ™ foBiaea hr «. »“•; 

i., BO xolipoB.^ it. o™, ^t it 

li^on, and another from that religion. But the mo 
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minds are now beginning to feel that erety religion has something 
to conttlbate to the progress of man j that it is not by Tnaana of 
Ohristianity or ECindnism or Baddhism alone, but by bringing to> 
gather into one field all the grand doctrines of different religions 
that a new religion must be formed which will soib the aspiration^ 
of the human heart. God had manifested Himself in all countries 
and ages. His prophets, his saints are the bond of humaniiy. He 
had one law for aU — the law of lore. Not by hatred, but by lore 
can nations lire and endure. This is the need of the present age. 
A new spirit is abroad. Oar minds are awakened — ^thanks to the 
enlightoning and enllrening infiuences of the British rule. 

But our hearts hare to be expanded. W e require '' the expnl- 
sire power of a new affection” — ^It is that alone which can direct 
aright the spirit of self-assertion that is now apparent in onrmore- 
ments. We cannot indeed say and we do not know where this cur- 
rent of this self-assertion is going and how long jit would run as a 
force of sectarianism. But let m hare a faith in God and those of 
us who find anchor in the quiet backwater of the wisdom of the 
ages refuse to be swept along by this turbulent current of caste and 
sect. Let us toil and trnst fox lore. Whether the Frarthona Sa« 
maj succeeds or not, this Ohuxch will always stand as an example 
to all as a protest against sectarianism, as a declaration of the faith 
that ought to be in every one of us if progress is to be of the right 
character, and this Ohurch although it may not bring within ito 
fold a large number of members, its spirit will go on permeating 
unconsmously it may be, the heart of every Indian, whether he is a 
Ohristian, Efindn or Mahomedan ; making all feel that in spite of 
nil that we say in defence of the existing institutions, {he great 
duly imposed upon ^ all is to lore God and to loro man, and to 
act in the consciousness of the conviction of the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of man 
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OVD BhPumsromms* 




Mr, Fiiauipal Oororuton, Professors of Elpliioslouo Oollogo, and 

Sisior and Brotlior Elpbinstonians, 

At tlio out-flot 1 dosiro most sincerely to make my acknowledge 
monis to my young friondsi tlio present stndonls of tko College^ for 
bringing ns togothor boro wilbin Ibo walls of an institution, to 
n hick I Iiavo owed not a lilllo for the montal and moral induences 
my Gonuoction with it in tlio post has exorcised over mo. To be 
young, it is said, is very lioovon , and if on old man like myself 
cannot bo young again, I hare known how the freshness of youth, 
ila oxnboianco and joyonsnoss of life return to mo with all their 
golden gleam when I am in the midst of young men and am priyi- 
legtid to mix with andmove freely amongst them on terms of equality 
and brotherhood. (Ohoors). Twenty-five yoais ago, when I was in 
England, I happened to spend o few days in Cambridge, visiting its 
OoHoges, and, at one of them I met on a Saturday afternoon one of 
the Cabinet Ministers of the time, moving among its students in 
its library Boom That was Sir George Otto Trovelyon, nephew 
of Loid Macaulay and author of that very instructive Md inter- 
esting book, Life and Lettaxs of Macaulay, Having been in^duced 
to him on tliat oooasion, I took the liberty of asking bim how, 
while the General Elections were going on and the country was 
one scene of political excitement he had found time to bo there. 
He told mo that often when he wished to forget the womes of 
parhamentaiy Ufe and political warfare, it was his practice to mn 
up to his old College, revive old memories, and seek mentid r^oso 
by friendly converse with its young students "It is a good itong 
to do for a busy man ; it makes life look so fresh , does i no 
hTsaid. Unfortunately for us in this country " 

aBOdatton of He oH and a. jromg Btoamto rf to OoBap ^ 
very rare indeed , and I must confess with a fedmg 
that, on this occasion, the attendance of the ^ 

College is not so large at this gathering as we had a ng 
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pecf;. Bui lob us nob be disbearbonod, YoU| my young friends 
We seb us old men an example. Tours ie tbo crodib of bringing 
us bogetber here under tbe auspices of your beloved Principal and 
Professors, vboso presence on bbe occasion lends to ib all bbe grace 
of your Gurus or boacbers And as I look upon bbis pleasanb scene, 
feeling myself transformed, as ib were, for bbe bime being at any 
rabe, by bbe conbagions sympabby of your buoyancy of spiribs, my 
mind goes back to tbo evening, wbon in tbe year 1878, Dr. Words- 
-worbb (loud cbeers), then Principal of this College, presided at bbe 
opening ceremony of bbe Elpbinsbone College Umon and delivered 
a learned address, in bbe coarse of wbicb be counselled tbe past 
students of tbo insbibubion bo keep bbomselves in touch wibb its 
present sbudenba and by constant interest in and contact uitb bbem 
to strive to raise tbe intellectual and moral tone of tbe College. 
Tbo Union, however, bad a short life , and is an illustration, I am 
afraid, among others, of bow bttlo of oaincst and steady effort 
there is among us for the promotion of interests wbicb do nob im- 
mediately pay in the shape of material comfort I am nob here, 
bowover, to indulge in a tale of woes , rather my faith is lobusb, 
aud as my eye runs over bbe beaming faces of enthusiastic youth 
wbicb 1 690 before me, I feel spuried on bo step back to the 
shadows of the past age and trace out, within bbe short time at my 
command bbe history of the rich traditions, that bavo gathered 
round this CoUoge since its commencement, the noble memories 
and sanctifying inflnences which have hallowed its name, and mode 
ib more than a name, an inspiration, for ms and you, for all of us, 
whether past, present or future stndents of this College (Cheers). 
Ton have beard it asked, ‘‘What is in a name ; but in the case 
of this dear Mother of ours, hero is a name to conjure with , to bo 
proud of, and to call for all that is best of and in our manhood — 
and you, my lady friends here, your womanhood ( Loud Cbeers ) . 
The College consecrates bbe memory of a life and bears tbs name 
of a man, who in tbe several spheres of duty to which be was 
called by bis Queen and his country, proved one of thdmost cultur- 
ed, hardworking, high minded Bntons that gave of their best for 
India’s good and England’s glory ( Loud cbeeis ) 

Mountstuarb Elpbinsbone ( loud cheers ), after whom this 
College is called, was a cultured man, a man of thought and of 
action, a soldier, statesman, scholar, and student. There was note 
a day of his life without its bouts of study and its hom'S of close 
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and consjioutions application to the daiaea of his office as an admi- 
nistrator employed iu Iho scrrico of his Qaoen. Ho loTed to spend 
flome tlmo every day among ihe master-pieces of ancient and mo- 
dorn litoratuTO and from tbo hoar daily spent \rlta those immor- 
tals, ho drew inspiration for his rrork. There is ono incident of 
Ms life narrated in his biography, ^vhich ought to stimulate yon, 
my yonng friends. It is said that on the evening before the battle 
of the first Afghan War he nms found in his tent deeplypoiing over 
ono of the ancient classics. Here is a model of a man for ns to 
follow. Starting with the halo of his name, which onr College 
hears in consocratien of the memory of his life and virtues, wo 
have ucvt tho names of such men as Sir Alexander Grant and Dr. 
William Wordsworth ( lond cheers ) inden tided with the past his- 
tory of this institation. Their portraits adorn its walls, bnt. more 
than the portraits, their work, their scholarohip and high sense of 
dn^ have loft behind fragrant memories which cannot f adot 
Having had the good fortune myself of learning in this institution 
during the period whan Dr. Wordjwortii was its Principd, I am 
able to say wbat an inspiring influence his was. It is a trnian to 
say that a student in a College hourly imbibes impressions, which, 
whether consciously or unconsmously, go to form his opimons aud 
oonstitute his ebaraster. Bat there are sometimes chance inci- 
dents in College which oren more than the repeated routine of 
college-life sink into the heart and shed a now light on life and 
work. Ono such ohaihie incident occurred in my own case while 
I was a student of this College in the time of Dr. Wordsworth. He 
was one day explaining a passage of poetry and as he came to the 
lines wMch speak of 


“ Tho grandeur wMch invests 
The maiinor who sails the roaring sea 
Through storm and darkness, ” 

and pointing to the wide expanse of the ocean, bounded by tho 
iirtrigntij visible from flio window of his lectm e-room in the 
he spoke with fervour of man’s oapacify to fight evU, endure diffi- 
culties, and develop in himself quaUties divine, it seemed as if Ms 
grandfather, the poet, shone in his face, ^ be^ went on for 
Ilarly half an hour dercanling on the dqcth of m^ 
in the linos, I felt as if a (Mbit or two was added to my own sfa 
toe, mental and moral. TheOoUege then, within whose walls 
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under such a teaclier I with my fellow-students was recoiTing such 
instiuctioni stood revealed to me in a new light and did I not on 
that occasion^ uplifted, as it were, above all my own unworthinoss 
by my Principal’s exposition silently say to my College • “ To-day 
I have seen an Angel in thy face ’ ” That occasion, those lines, 
my Principal’^ beaming expression, poetic and prophetic alike as it 
seemed then to my youthful eyes, — ^the solemnity of it all which 
impressed my mind and heart is even unto this day dive to me 
and from it I have sought on many an occasion the impulse to do 
good and be good. It is such passages in the path of one’s life 
which enable one to maintain tiie freshness of youth as one gets 
old. And when we think of this dear old College of ours, and of 
the distinguished alumni whom it has produced, what noble memo- 
ries crowd about our miuds ! llrst, we have Bal Grangadhar 
Shastri Jambhekar of whom perhaps many of you have not heard, 
because that is ancient history and he died in 184ij. But he ranks 
as the first outstanding star of Elphinstone College, known in his 
time as the Elphinstone Institution. Educated in it, he was for a 
time one of its tutors or Assistant Professors. He was a scholar, 
and bis papers on antiquarian aubjecti contributed to the pages of 
the journal of the Bombay Brandi of the Boyal Asiatic Society 
mark the greatness of his scholarship. His remarkable facility 
and elegance in English composition,” and “ his simple unostenta- 
tious deportment, ” his studious habits, and above all, the purity 
of his character will be found acknowledged In some of the official 
records of the time. And if Mr. Principal Covernton were to seek 
for words to inscribe on the portals of this College to serve as moni- 
tors to his pupils, he could not, I think, choose better than the 
following, peimed by one of the wisest and best of Britons that 
lived in Bombay and served this Presidency, I mean Sir Erskine 
Perry, then President of the Board of Education in Bombay. They 
were written in an obituary notice of Bal Shastri’s career : — 

'^he zeal and industry mth which he devoted the greater part 
of each 24 hours to the best inter^ts of his countrymen with no 
other regard to self than is involved in the love of praise from 
those whose praise is worth acquiring secured for him on influence 
as extensive in range as it was beneficial in character. ” 

What deserves particular mention is that Bai Shastri was 
above aU narrowness of creed or caste or sect. To him, Hindus, 



Pnrsis, Slahoiueitana and Ohiistiaita were all alike And 1 hare 
hoard from several Pars! pupils of his, such as Mr. Dadahhai Nao- 
roji (loud cheeis) and iiho lale Mr. Sorabjoe Shapoorjee Songalee 
(cheers) that ho loved them as if they \rera his own children. Next 
in order of time after him comes our second stoi' — Mr. Dadabhoy 
Naoroji, and it is a happy comcidonoe that this gathering is held 
on his 8Cth birthday (prolonged cheers), when he is receiving con- 
gratulations from all parts of tlie country. In him you have an 
o.vamplo of a spotless life of unselfishness, dedicated to the servioe 
of his country, a hfo of strenuous toil and methodical industry, and 
liuman sympatliy unwarpod by narrow ideas of sect or creed (Hear, 
hoar, chooia). Then wo have Dr. Bamknshna (lopal Bhandarkar, 
the foremost of our Oriental soholars with a European reputation, 
whoso life of righteousness and pie^ ought to be an example to all 
of us (Ohoers). Then comes the late Mr. Justice Eanade, whose 
biilliant ability, untiring industry, and unsparing devotion to 
duty havo made his name famihar throughout the land. "We have 
Sir Phorozcshah Mehta, whoso great talents, public spirit aud in- 
dependence of character havo made him o powoi- omong us , and 
the late Mr. Justice Kashinath OMmbak Telang, whose versatile 
oapacitios, loveable disposition and punty of hfe no less^ than bis 
scholarship are well-known. These have become celebrities among 
us 5 but thin hst of the most distinguished alumni of this institu- 
tion must, in my humble opinion, be incomplete, if I omitted to 
mention a name that is not generally known but is deserving of a 
tribute to its sacred memory on an occasion like tiiis. Very few 
have probably heard of Narayan Mahadeo Parmanand, an El^un- 
stonian himself Ho was a most quiet worker , hence ho avoided 
pnblicitv. I had the privUoge of familiar intercourse with him 
and was able to own him os my guide for nearly fifteen yearn and 
I am able to say that by reason of Ms saintly character, his brood 
sympathies, and sound judgment as well as his culture, he exer- 
cised great influenoe over and commanded the admiration and se- 
enredthe love of snch distinguished Blphinstomans as Banade, 
Tdang,Dr Bhandarkar and the late Mr. Sorabjee 
galee. He edited a weeklypaper m BngUsh in the 

fentnry, andits sanity, sobriety, pohshed andBententiom^^^ 

breadth of view gave it a wide oiroulation and I find i 

a periodical of the time that it was ofBom- 

the appreciative notice of Sir Bartie Erer^ then Governor 
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bay, and reoeired bis support I bare noxr completed my list of 
the ideal !Elpbinstonians tbat bare been ; bere then, my yonng 
friends, you bare your seren stars of Elpbinstone OoUego (loud 
obeers); or raiber, I prefer to call them, in tbe language familiar 
to us Hindus, these are our Sa^ita Rishis. (Hear, bear; loud cbeers). 
And tins gatbeiing wbicb bas brought us together to rerire old 
memories and realise to oursclres tbe bond of union betureen ns, 
would be an empty show if we did not call back from tbe past tbe 
best tbat idle history of this College bas to teach ns for our oivn con- 
duct in life from tbe lesson to be learnt from the lives of the great 
men whom I bare enumerated. Tbe lesson is simple ; let it sink into 
our hearts. These men lired up to tbeir lights ; they sought 
knowledge for its own sake and lired among tbe groat masters of li- 
terature and science not as dillottante readers but because they sought 
from those masters guidance for tbeir condnot. Life to them was a 
trusty and not a mere pastime. Not mere monoy making, or repu- 
tation and sensuous enjoyment. Their outlook on life was broad ; 
it was a life of wholeness emphasised by conscience ; there was 
no narrowness of caste, creed or sect (Hear, bear). And they 
lired and worked for tbeir country strenuously. They were ideal- 
ists but their ideabsm was not of tbe rerolutionary, wild and way- 
ward. It was regulated by due respect for authority and law, by 
judicious rererence for tbe past and lore of public good. In these 
days of sectional movements and gatherings, caste organisations 
and narrow views of duty and country, it is refreshing to turn our 
minds to tbe broad-minded Elpbinstonians whom I bare mentioned 
and enshrine in our hearts the rich lessons of tbeir noble lives. It 
is such lives that bring honour to and redeem the character of a 
people (Cbeers). Lot us strive to copy tboii esomplo. Let ns rise 
superior to narrow views of casto and creed ; and acquire tbe vir- 
tues of broad sympathy and a cultorod heart and intoUect. lust 
now* it may be that what I am emphasising looks like the ideas of 
a visionary. But it is the vision of true manhood. I hare the lo- 
bnstness of faith to discriminate between the passing shadows and 
permanent elements of a people’s progress , and though it seems as 
if sectional gatherings and caste jealousies are dominant just now, 
yet it is a passing phase. Progress never mores in a straight lino. 
It is marked by action and reaction. And my faith assures me 
that what the distinguished men whom I have named, loved and 
worked foi — England’s glory and India’s gieatness — ^is bound to 
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assort ilsolf. (Loud cboers.) OdJj let us prove wortliy of them 
and of this college by earnestly striving to maintain in on o^n 
lives — both in thought and in deed — a high standard of life’s duly. 
That is the call to yon and mo of our dear MothoTf Blphinstone 
Oollogo. (Prolonged cheers). 





THE WOMaN^SOUL. 


( 24th Marehf 1911, ) 

[ Before i%e Bombay Branch of the National Indian Association, 
Sir Ndrayanrao Chandaiatlar deliicred an address on the Woman" 
SottP’ of tohich the following is a summaty ] 

Valmiki’s Bamayaiia,oneof our well known epics, has to some 
extent woven itself into the being, so to say, of the Hindn people. 
The Hindu ideal of manhood is Bama, the hero of the epie. The 
Hindu ideal of womanhood is Slta, its heroine. Bama stands for 
the Hindu as the very soul of honour, purity, truthfulness and 
dovotiozt to duty and valour. Sita is the embodiment of chastity, 
meekness and love. 

The story, as we read it in the pages of Bamayana, may be 
hnefly told. In a moment of weakness Dasharatha, much against 
his vdll-and with a most sorrowing and heavy heart, yields to the 
demand of his second wife Kaikeyee, Bama’s step-mother that 
Bama should be sent into exile. Bama and Sita go into exile, livo 
a hfe of suffering and Bama vanqmshes the demon Bavana of 
Lanka. Before the subjugation of Bavana, Sita had been stolen 
by him and confined as a close prisoner within the walls of his 
palace at Lanka. Bama, leading his army of monkey-gods, went 
to Lanka and conquered Bavana and rescued his wife. After this 
victory Bama and Sita returned to Ayodhya, were crowned King 
and Queen* respectively and lived in the height of happiness Val- 
miki’s story might have ended here So far the happy end of it 
enchants us. But Valmiki knew that life is more of a tragedy 
than a comedy. Beaders of Sir Walter Scott's novels will remem- 
ber that when ho was giving his story of Ivanhoe by instalments, 
numerous readers, who followed his story with interest, were so 
tnlran up by the novelisi^b delineation of the character of the J ew- 
ess Bebecca that many of them wrote to Sir Walter and begged 
of him to give her a happy end by umting her, rather than the 
other female character in the story, Bowena, in marriage with 
Ivanhoe. But the great noveUst refused. Ho knew life in its re 
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niify and ho wanted his piotore to bo a faitbfnl J>ortralt ot lifd 
with its many joys and more sorrows. Ho also know that snffor- 
iag, disappintment, ndsoiy and sorrow bare a sanctity in the king' 
domof God which is tho troo kingdom of man, a sanctity which is 
denied to joy and happiness. Perhaps sonio sztoh feeling dominat- 
ed Valmiki, whon he wrote tho latter part of his epio According 
to Valmiki after Hama had rotnmod to Ayodhya, after he had 
boon crowned King and while he was living with his wife mHng 
his people wisely and well and enjoying tho highest state of con- 
nubial bliss with his wife Sita whom ho most dearly loved and who 
adorned him with all the ardonr of woman's love, news reached 
Hama's ears one day that his snbjects were whispering to them- 
selves and wondering that so good and great a king had taken 
back a wife who had boon stolon away by a demon. That his snb- 
jocts whose welfare was the first object of his heart, should thus 
speak of hiwi was to Bama a matter of groat griof , To please his 
snbjects was his ideal of kingly dnfy 5 and devoted though ha was 
to his wife ho made up his mind amidst much sorrow to separate 
himself from her and so Sita was discarded. 


This tragic dononoment of the story did not apparently com- 
mend itself to one of our later poets Bhavbhud. Ho dramatised 
that part of it into a play called the Uttarramcharita, which is 
full of pathos, pictuFoaque delineation of character and scenery . 
Bhavbhnti's play gives a happy termination to the marned life of 
and Sita. He follows Valmiki up to a certain point But 
he does not end where Valmiki ended or as Valmiki ended his stoiy. 

The play of Bhavbhuti mnst he read by those who wish to appre- 
ciate its beauty 5 and, as wo folbw the dramatist from page to 
drinking in the sweets of hm description and delicate touches, 
wo ask ourselves ; What is the moral which Bhavbhuti teaches 
us by means of his drama ? Was it his object merely to point out 
that adorable characters Uke those of Bama and Sita must have in 
this world a happy end ? Such a view would be but superficial. 
Bhavhhufi was » genius and geniuses penetrate into the mysteries 
of life in a manner and for an object, of wliich we are able to form 
inst conceptions only when we study their works with close atten- 
llm ud lOTing olieaiMioo. I presume Oat 

Oemu^miL Itoee damot® a »!» PlV *< 
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otcr attention and engage oor sympatliy. They ate the hero Bama, 
the heroine Siia and her dear companion Vasanti, After Bama had 
loft hie wife and become separated from her for the sake of his 
people and his subjects, he becomes a distracted man. He wanders 
about, curses himself for having treated his wife in a cruel manner 
by discarding her and whorever he goes, whatever he sees, he 
tbiuka of uc thing but Sita. Yasanfi meets him and with xighteous 
indignation rates him for his cruel treatment of his Wife, In effect 
she says ; — You Bama dote on Sita, call her your love, your 
sweet-heart, the light of your life, the joy of your joys, weep and 
mourn for her and go about like a child sorrowing because you 
have parted from her. Yon are a Mng and yon \nsh to please your 
subjects and to please your subjects you have discarded your wife, 
the very perfection of wifehood and yet yon cry for her. Is not 
that hypocrisy ? Who will believe you, a populanty-hunter that 
you hare become ? In words such os these Vasanti, the friend 
of Sita, points her shafts of anger at Bama’s heart. Boma drawn 
by regard for his subjects on the one hand and love for his wife on 
the other, stands helpless and we have, in the scenes described in 
this situation by Bhavbhuti, a picture of the woman-soul of 
Vasanti making confusion of the man-soul of Bama That picture 
is inadequate. The climax is reached when the dramatist's genius 
presents to our view the woman-soul of Sita She bears her sepa- 
ration from her husband with meekness. She is all patience and 
edf-annihilation. Not a word of anger or disappointment escapes 
from her lips ; her love for her lord is as devoted as ever, nay more 
devoted on account of the separation To her, Bama, her lord, is 
still the adored and the adorable ; and as the character of Sita 
emerges from the story as told in Bhavbhuti's pages the patient 
suffering, the quiet strength of inward faith, the pathos of her 
love, all stand before us and as we come to the dose and we lay 
down the book, we feel so uplifted that the words of burning elo- 
quence. in which St Paul drew his picture of charity in the 14th 
chapter of the first Oorinthiaus, come back to our minds and hearts 
in all their vividness and we say to oursdves : " Charily, thy name 
is woman-souL Thou art woman, for, has not St. Paul begun his 
description of charity in that eloquent chapter in these words, * to 
suffer long and be kind. " 

Mark Butherford was right when he said in his 'fDeUverance" 
that it is the divine disposition of woman to take on herself the 
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aehiored notihiiig, fehai; lifo voald'Iiare been to Mm a desert, societf 
a TQst piison*honse, wore it not for the inspiration of his fa- 
vourite wife. 


Tnm we now to the woman-son! as presented to onr view in 
the Bible, Christ’s ideal of womanhood. Of all the soanes of the 
Master’s ministry, all of them fall of lessons i'Xc our edification, 
none seom to me so soul-stirring as his conversation with women. 
Take for instance the scene in the synagogne where, as the Master 
was sitting in the pulpit, calm, meditative and prayerful, ths Pha- 
risees, to tost him, brought before him a woman caught in the very 
act of adultery and arraigned her before him. How did the Master 
deal with them and her ! With words that burnt like sookets into 


tbe hearts of the woman’s nrroigners, ha said * "He, who is the 
first amongst you, east your stone at her, as much as to say, < Who 
is there amongst you who is guiltless ? If there is any let him 
come forward and condemn this woman. ” The Pharisees thus ex- 
posed quietly walked out and the Master was left with 
the guilty woman alone standing before him. Slowly raising 
his head, he looked at her and asked: "Have they condemn- 
ed thee "No,” she answered. Then in words of 
both judgment and mercy he addressed her as follows: 

Nor do I condemn thee. Go and sin no more.” Her® 


was a quiet rebuke paid to the woman-soul. Woman, when she 
falls, falls became of men. Her purify is instinctive and trusted, 
respected, treated with sympathy, she must be the object of our re- 
gard even when she falls Lot our trust in her servo her revival. 
That is the Master’s teacMng. But for an adequate ooncq>tion of 
the woman-soul we must turn to the scene where Christ is present- 
ed to our view as sittmg in the homes of the two msters Har&a 
and Mary; Mary sitting at the feet of tbe Master, looMng -mth 
Ihe concentrated devotion of worship on the light of his counten- 
ance and intent upon the beauty of his hohness, which it present- 
ed ; Martha, on the other hand, moving about the house 
after her house-hold work engrossed in worldly cares. Martha 
complains to the Master that her sister Mary spends aU her time 
in mere contemplation and does not assist her in the discharge of 
household duties. The Master replies "Martha, 

and troubled much about worldly things. Bnt 2£«y 

the good part which shall not be taken away ^m 
we have tiie woman-soul presented in Maty, as the wo 
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iemplation abd dorotiob and Mox&a, as the v/odiaii oi actiob and 
affeotion. j&Cartha is what we would call, a fug of the world. We 
know of women, who are always fall of household cares, hustl- 
ing, bustling, anxious to set things nght in the home, but more 
they try to do that, the more are they worried. Martha stands for 
these. So in the world, as Martineau points out, there are two 
olasses of people, the godless lover of gain and the gainless lover 
of God } and we must win the world, conquer hfe by a harmony 
of being, which consists in making God the centre of all our 
thoughts, the inspirer of all our notions. God first and gain after- 
wards, rather gam by means of God and words “Mary has chosen 
the good part’' which preached the very essence of life, were ad- 
dressed by Christ to a woman because the woman stands by her 
qiuet contemplative ways nearer to God than does man. 

So far 1 have drawn my illustrations from what the teachers 
and founders of BeUgion have said about the woman-soul In our 
ev6]y>day life how many women do we meet, who are examples to 
us of long suffering and kindness, of patience, of courage and 
meekness. Get an adequate conception of the woman-sonl. Turn 
to the lives of the mothers and wives of some of the great men who 
adorn the pages of history, Blake, the artist and poet, saw the 
eternal in his wife’s face. Bnshnell saw the angel in his wife’s 
cbnntenonce. The historian Green, whose hfe was one of suffer- 
ing and sickness, had his life prolonged by two years, because he 
could not brook the idea of separation from his ivife. The philo. 
sopher Green was once asked who had infiaenced Ms life and cha- 
racter. He replied that it was the hnmbic wife of a poor clergy- 
man, living not far from Ms house. Lord Boberts dedicated Ms 
book “Forly-one years in India” to the country to wMch he had 
the honour of belonging, the army whom he had faithfully served 
and to Ms wife, whose loving hdp, he says in the dedication, made 
Ms forty-one years in India bapiy. The lawyer Austin, whose 
lectures on Jnrispmdenoe are studied by every one who wants to 
have a good hold on law, was comparatively peaking unknown 
until Ms death. He delivered lectures on Law but these were poor- 
ly attended. He tried to practise Law in the courts but he got no 
briefs. Bat what kept up his heart and enabled Mm to work nn- 
til his death was the inspiring love and hope of Ms wife. He talk- 
ed to her about Law, she encouraged Mm and though when he died, 
he died without having made any reputation as a jurist, she eol- 



Imtea ^ iM note, poiBsirf Ms bcintes and &om ftat ■n.A.a.t 
fflo «rM kMw Amto, as a jaHtt. Who laada Uut rwotaiioit 
for him ? As some one has said a woman’s deed and yet one who 
knew her has said that she was the most womanly of women. No 
gift of genius or high talent but she had the talent of endniance 
and kindness which made her a light unto her husband. 

Such is the woman-soul. Give it room and it will flourish and 
make all about her flourish. The cementing bond of sooiafy and 
state is lie home. What the home-life of the people is, that will 
bo its social, industrial and poUtioal hfe. The pure home, a good 
home, a great home means a pure sooiely, a great society ; a pure 
state and a great state. And the presiding genius of home is the 
woman. Dean Milman, thehistorianof Latin Ohristianily,aaid yearn 
ago that the true basis of society and state are mon^and matrimony 
There was a time when Pohtioal Economists, fiioardo, Adam Smith,* 
Mill and others made political economy the science of money. Bus- 
kin was laughed at when he said that it was not mon^ but matri- 
mony or rather good ivomanhood which constitutes the real wealth 
of the country , and now one of our best political economists, Prof, 
Marshall, teaches us that the real capital of a country oonsists of 
its mothers. So it is not money so much as matrimony. Berere 
the woman-soul, awaken, enlighten, derate its power of love, mi- 
dniunce and kindness and every thing else by way of national 
greatness and grandeur will follow. That is what we need to learn 
in India. Bombay just now shows an awakening amongst women. 

The seed which Lady Beay and Mrs. Feecly-Phipson sowed 
twenty-flve years ago, which later on Lady Borthcote carefully 
tried to tend, is beginmng to yield its rich harvest ; and if the 
woman-soul amongst us will work by the light of that which is her 
own, her divine disposition, to suffer long and be kind, beautifnl 
Bombay will assuredly go on becoming more and more noble. The 
titnaa are propitious. We have at the head of society a lady, whose 
quiet ways, and genial and kindly disposition, shed bliss wherever 
she goes. May we not all wish that under Lady Clarke’s gui- 
dance the woman-soul of Bombay will bo a light and guide to 
ns all. 



W©ROSW©RTR’S "PRELUDE/* 


I 

This ani the following aie summaiUs of allies of Isctmes 
delibe*-ed hy tJw Hon. Sir N. G Chanda bar lar to the Sunday Classes 
of the Students^ Brotherhood, Bombay J 

Ai; the oatsefc of this session, \7hen I hare undertaken to read 
with yon once a fortnight Wordsworth’s “ Prelude,” I ought to 
explain bnedy my object in choosing that book of poetry for expo* 
siiion It is, as the poet himself tells us, his autobiography, 
written as a prelade to some greater work of poetry deahng with 
the destinies of man and some of the problems of human life. It 
describes the growth of the poet’s being, the development of his 
soul from his childhood onwards, and tells us what vicissicudes of 
mind and life he passed through, what were the things which in- 
fluenced him especially in the days of his childhood and youth, 
what wore his tastes, and how he was saved from mental chaos 
and moral despair. In this respect the Prelude ” carefully 
studied, 'Ought to school a young man in the real discipline of life. 
The reading of the biographies of great men is a most valuable 
aid to us in this respect. Such books as Smiles’ " Self-Help ” and 
"Duty” are acknowledged to have made thehves of many young 
men in England who read them ; and a few days spent in the peru- 
sal of such works as Stanley’s Life of Thomas Arnold ( Head 
Master of Bugby), and Trevelyan’s Life and Letters of ^Licaulay 
or Lord Morley’s Life of Gladstone, ought to have an inspiring 
effect on a young man. But more instructive than biography 
is autobiography sometimes, for there we have the life described 
by the man who led it and who, more than others, is able to tell 
us from his own experiences what is to be learnt &om his life. And 
my reading of some of the best autobiographies that have become, 
so to say, classical, is that they iBastrate the force and truth of an 
opinion which the late Professor Seeley maintained in one of his 
ieetures, viz , that all great writers, especially poets, teach but 
one moral, which is their favourite. Each of them, says Professor 
Seeley, has "one air with infinite variations.” Eor Instance, to 
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take the very illnsti'ations of Ms theory given by the Professof, 
Coleridge’s political writings have bni one lesson to convey— the 
hollowness of hand-to>iaonth statesmansMp ; Bnskin's. that art is 
an index of national well-being ; Carlyle’s, that national well- 
being depends on elemental hnman energy. If yon read the auto- 
biography of John Stnart 3Iill,yon will find in it the inspiring motif 
of his life, and the one main lesson of his writings. That was 
happiness secnred by the performance of duty, tliat duty consist- 
ing in service to others, in making others happy. We get to a 
knowledge of tMs from a passage in the autobiography whore 3Ii31 
describes that stage in Ms hfe, when he passed through a severe 
mental crisis and after considerable straggle with Ms donbts and 
despair about happiness and duly, came to the conclnsion, to which 
he stuck through hfe as tlio panacea for all worry and vexation — 
the conclusion that wo are happy when we serve others to make 
them happy. And is not this the one thing more than any other 
which mav bo said to be the refrain of Sliirs writings I' Take, 
again, Cardinal Neivman’s Apologia Pro J'lfa Sun It is an auto- 
brogr,aphy — tlieio he tells you in his own words how ho tms l on- 

varted to the Ohureh of Romo, how M« acute and analytical mind 
tried to probe the mystciv of life, of the Evcxlosting Yea or 
Xay.and to escape from extinction ho souglit shelter in the Church 
as the only dispeller of Ms doubts. We gather from it one ]c»*on* 

and Cardinal Xewman’s writings ring changes on that more tlimi 

any other — doubt has its pleasures bat also pains, .aail Hh* 

made for the man who wavers but it i-* i->r him who facu ln< 

doubt struggles hani, and surrender-* to that which forlum.-tami- 
as the symbol of God on E-arth. Wlici. .vou have ro-id a bor.k or 

have spoken to a man. the first qutstior you ought to .isk 
i._»what have I learnt . what has tlic book taught me i And yuu 
muit book for one great lesson to bo leirnt. That a go^ 1 1- -i 
T>hno anti preparation for Ii/c It raa^t do you goo« , i. ui r i , 
liso vou, ennoble you ; and -orvo as a mental and moral tom^i 
nil your pur^uit^, T.ake this ia>ry 
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loving natural scenery ? I look at the blue skies above, the stars 
overhead, the dowers and trees on earth — and admire. But what 
comes 'of the admiration ? Wordsworth gives you the answei*. 
Kature is life just as you and I are life ; and her life is linked to 
ours, each is made to act on the other ; and we are linked together 
by the golden chain of love. Iiove, therefore, is the ruling princi- 
ple, the law of life. 

“ By love subsists 

All lasting grandeur, by pervading lore, 

That gone, we are as dust. ” 

This is the teaching of Wordsworth — the refrain of bis song, 
his one air with infinite variations. And hero notice one thing. 
That is also the lesson of Tennyson’s poetry ; it is that which 
Browning too preaches. But each of these poets takes his own 
route, as it were, to arrive at the same goal. Wordsworth learnt 
the law of love, of the brotherhood of man. from nature , Tenny- 
son from his sorrow for the loss of his dear departed fnend, Hal- 
1am ; Browning from Man not Nature or any particular indivi- 
dual life. And from a study of Tennyson’s In ^femoi lam, which 
we read together here some years ago, you will find that the pro- 
cess through which he went before he reached his goal of Love as 
the one rohng law of life was nearly the same as that through 
which Wordsworth's mind went in arriving at the, same goal. In 
the “Preludo” there is a line where Wordsworth speaks of «Sor- 
row which is not sorrow but delight Now, take that as your 
test and follow Tennyson’s moods of mind as they are gradually 
developed through the different stages of his sorrow for the death 
of his fnend Hallam, and you will see the meaning of Words- 
worth’s line — ^how sorrow which in our weak moments we dread as 
misery, becomes a gain, a joy, when nursed nobly, and braces us 
up to do our duty in life with courage, faith, and obedience. Hal- 
lam’s death when it occurred, caused bitterness of soul to Tennyson 
— ^he wept and he felt desolate. The world became a desert. His 
soul was left void and became a blank. But Nature abhors a va- 
cuum. Tennyson lingered over the loveable quahties of Ilallam, 
and gradually saw Hallam everywhere and in everything This 
persistency of picture made everything reflect Hallam’s loveable 
quahties ; and everything manifested love and drew unto it Ten- 
nyson’s heart. That bred faith in the Universe ; and in Mon as 
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patt of it; until Uallam's jnctnre Tctirecl into the baek-groTind 
The nnirersal jnctnre of Lore as the sostaining po'n'er loomed 
largO; and thtongh Hallam as "a noble type. ” the poet realised 
that there vras 


" One Gk>d, ono larr^ one element. 

And one far^ofr dirine erent 
To n'hich the vhole creation moves. ** 


So he came from darkness to light ; from selfish sorrow to nn> 
selfish lore : sorrow to peace : doubt to faith. And trace now 
Wordsworth’s progress in his ''Prdude.” His goide was not 
sorrow hnt 2?^atiire. Be was bom and bred in the midst oi hills 
and valeS; amidst mountain recesses and simple farmeis. The 
stem aspects of Stature influenced him first more than her gentler 
mocds and scenes. He want to College, then to London, then to 
Brance during the French Herolniion. l^espmi was about to 
overtake him and swallow up his being. But he loved Bature, 

lingeredorerheragfam, caaghi her inspration. woisHpped her, 
loved her— and he saw in her the type of love. And that love 
difeised itself on 3£an— and the poet, « a meditative, of ^nffrang 
man” grasped from'Baturs. his guide, the goldem chain of love. 
And this is the one lesson of aU lessons we need to learn for Me s 
conduct or else we cease to be men and are worse than brutes. 
And the whole moral of the "Prelude.” on the study of whu* you 
and I are entering may be summed in the heauliful words of 
Whittier in his poem, 'Oly Psalm”;— 

« All the jarring notes of life 
Seem blending in a psalm, 

Ana all the angles of its strife, 

Slow-rounding into calm.” 

To™ moo, U™ try to tot, and y<m «ai bfl 

God’s cUHim., WKEliy ot sn tot cmstiliites mralood. 
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WORDSWORTH’S BASIO PRINCIPLE OF LIFE, 

“ The Chi A is Father of the ManP 

In my first exposition I called your attention to wliat I con. 
ceived to be the moral taught by Wordsworth in his Prelude.” 
I said that, from my point of riew, the moral was that love was 
tho law of life. Love implies the person loving and the object 
loyed ; and it means tliat the object loved tiikes hold of the person 
loving so much so that he forgets himself. The person loving is 
merged, so to say, in the object loved Let us take an example 
from the case of a student. You take a book to study. It is plain 
that you cannot study it to purpose, assimilate its ideas and digest 
its contents unless you have given your whole mind to it and 
brooded over its thoughts page by page, chapter by chapter, till 
you have made it your own. That is study , but it reqmres close 
application, which means coucentraMon of mind You have, I 
dare say, heard tho stoiy of the late Mr. Grladstoue He was once 
asked by a lady how he managed to get through a groat deal of 
hard work every day. lie answered : '' Concentration, Madam, 

concontiation,” That means that you must forget yourself when 
you have work in hand, and apply yourself to it with undivided 
attention till you have done it. The same principle applies to life. 
Those of you who have rend Addison’s Sjxotator will remember his 
essay on the Yaletudinarian, who used all lus time in weighing 
himself and his food, and in asking himself tho question whether 
he was healthy, with the result that ho ended in losing his health 
Psychologists tell us that no man is happy who always tliinks of 
himself and lus happiness ; that to be happy yourself you must 
seek the happiness of others. Honce tho sacred sajriug, he who 
loses his hfe shall gam it.” The secret of a hoppy life is self- 
forgetfulness and tho service of others. You must go out of your. 


® This is a summary of three $xpositiop<}. 


solf and idonlify youv boing somoUiing boyond your uarro^i' 
solf lo make your own lifo worth living. You must, in short, be- 
como an arfast.^ What makos a true artist ? Self-annihilation. 
Ifyou look atthomastoipiooos of Baphad, or Michael Angelo, or 
Turner, you will find that what onabled them to be foith^ poi« 
trayers of tliat which they drew was their capacity to enter into the 
lifo of tho latter. It has been said by an artist that in order to 
draw a tree he lived tlio lifo of a tree, Solf-foigetfubiess is then 
tho first essential condition of love, of a life *^ell and nobly lived. 
In his ** Frclude ” Wordsworth tells ns that the education of the 
young to be ofiootive must aim at teadung the youth to " forget 
himself,'' In so educating him you are guiding him to the acqm- 
aiiion of 


" ITnowIndgfl, rightly honoured with that name, 
Bnowledge not purchased with the loss of power." 

, To understand clearly this position of Wordsworth we mast 
first get to the meaning of one of his sayings which have passed 
into familiar proverbs and household words : The child is Yathw 
of tho Man.” I call that the basic principle of Wordsworths 
teaching. The same idea is developed by Mm in his Ode on the 
Intimations of Immortality." Our manhood, to be worthy, must 
be based on tho virtue of our childhood ; we must improve 
utiiT grow with the good qualities natural to us os ohildr^. Now, 
what are those qualities ? First, there is the oMld's habit of con- 
centration. Whatever it does, whether it play% eats, or cries, its 
mind is devoted to it with undivided attention, with no distraction} 
that is tAe thing for it for the time bring. It forgete itself m the 
act it 18 doing. A second characteristic of the child is Its seua- 

tiveness to the heanties and wonders of the 

begins to look about as if it was perpetuaUy asking itself the 
question : « What is aU tMs world about me ? Children are, 
1712 : very inquiritive, and want to know the 
fore of all they see and hear about. Ton have heairi it ai 
S lildorie 7 for the moon. It wants all it sees because it as- 
to b. .t on. mtb tko Cmtom o.^ ^ 
^todebtobnt^tesonn^. ^ ^ 



other words, the child is all curiosity, or, as Wordsworth would 
call it, eye and all ear.” Then the child is trnstfnl — ^it has 
the light of spontaneity. Watch a child when it is learning to 
walk. It dechnes to be led by the hand, as if it scorned to be 
taught and wanted to learn for itself. la trusts itself and wishes 
to rely on its own power. If it is tanning after something itplays 
with, such as a ball, it does not care where the ball has gone ; it 
will ran on, minding no danger, because its object is the ball and 
it must have the ball. Above all, the child is happy, because it 
does not strive for happiness It loses itself in its occupation and 
therefore is happy. 

The sense of beauty, spontaneity, curiosity, happiness, and 
. trust marks our childhood. That sense is, or rather must be, the 
basis of our manhood, “We hve by admiration, hope, and love 
and these are the mental and moral eqmpment of our childhood, 
the props of our manhood. This is Wordsworth’s teaching. And 
he' illustrates it by the experiences of his own Hfe in the ''Prelude.” 
Eom at Gockermouth, situated at the junction of two rivers. Cocker 
and Derwent, he, in his childhood, drank in the music of his 
« nurse’s song ” blended with thO “murmurs” of the river, so much 
so that he found “ a voice that flowed along *’ his “ dreams, ” The 
river, even when he was a babe in arms, made " ceaseless mutic 
that composed ” his “ thought to more than infant Boftness,’> 
giving him among the fretful dwellings of mankind a foretaste, a 
dim earnest of 

' “ the calm 

That Nature breathes among the lulls and groves. ” 

He played daring his childhood and boyhood among the sights 
and scenes of nature, “fostered abke by beauty and by fear,” in 
the vale of Esthwaite ; among solitary hills ; he stole the eggs of 
birds and the act of theft made his child’s conscience work so that 
“ when the deed was done’’ he “ heard among the sohtary hills low 
breathings coming after ” hitn as if consmence had made a coward 
of him for the theft. He ascended “high places” where the mother- 
bird had built her lodge, he '' hung above the raven’s nest ” and 
heard there “ the strange utterance of the loud dry wind.” The 
sky then ^'seemed not a sty of earth, and with what motion moved 
the clouds. ” He rowed a boat along a river and the sadden sight 
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stroke filled lum with fear. It seemed like a ghost He came home 
and the memory of the sight lired, filling his mind with the sensa- 
tion of « huge and mighty forms.” It was tins sense of beauty, of 
fear, and of majosty which taught him to see not prospects but pre- 
sences in Nature, not mght but viaons, not silence but souls in 
lonely places It was not mere play and pastime but enjoyment, 
education, growth, because ho learnt from all his amusements of 
childhood in the midst of nature’s scenes to fix his mind on whathe 
saw, to regard it as full of life like himself and fiJl his mind with 
* triumph and delight.” He saw beauty erery where, and, « the 
perception of beauty,” soys Thoreau"is a moral test.” Nature 
spoke to Wordsworth « rememberable things ” Ani9 ^^hy ? Be- 
canse he lived the life of a oluld — playing and enjoying witii all hia 
mind, heart, and soul According to Wordsworth, every nT>iM ia 
bom with this poetic gift — this oapaoity to preoeire beauty and 
hfo in inanimate objects. But in most it is abated or suppressed 
because as we grow we neglect the gift and become sensuous. 

Why does a child love fiction and tales of adventure ? Why 
do children ask their mothers and nuises to tell them stories ? 
Because there is something in man which is more than man ' 

” Dumb yearnings, hidden appetites are onrs 
And they must have their food. ” 

Man is finite with the aspiration for infinity in him He finds 
he is too small for his environment. Hence children love to read 
the Arabian Nights, Bobinson Crusoe, anything romantic and ad- 
venturous. Hence, 

(f Our childhood sits 

Our simple childhood, eiis upon a throne 
That hath more power tiian all the elements.” 

And, such Is the privilege of our childhood, that its natural 
joys and pains, its plays and pastimes, have " a renovating virtue ” 

"A virtue by which pleasure is enhanced 
That penetrates, enables ns to mount. 

When high, more high, and hfts ns up when fallen.” 

Because the child, enjoying all it gets from play or the reading 
of tides, learns to look at something behind and beyond “ outward 
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” and becomea a creative soul,” and when be gro\^s to 
manhood, he grows a memory to himsdU.” That is personality. 

The simple childhood of a man, then, is the basis of his great- 
ness, says Wordsworth. Develop rightly tlie qualities natural to a 
child by fostering his spirit of self-forgetfulness, his love of play 
amidst the scenes of Nature, his keen perception of beauty, his cu- 
riosity, his self-reliance and spontaneity, instead of making a hot- 
house plant of him, and you will make a true man of him. The 
child mourns because the world is too small for him — he is meek, 
he is forgiving and forgetful of injury, he is pure, he is buoyant. 
And these are the quahties to be developed for true manhood 
forward, then, with the growth of these virtues. Be childlike, and 
you \rill be godlike. 

And this was the teaching of Christ Jesus * '‘Suffer little 
children and forbid them not to come unto me, for of such is the 
Mngdom of heaven.” And Tnkaram the saint also prayed to Gh)d 
"Give me the spirit of childhood.” Modern education, says Words- 
worth, has become artificial ; children are taught to learn more 
from books than from Nature, and turned into "chattering popin- 
jays.” This is also a complaint of Bonsseau, who looked upon 
reading as the plague of childhood. The success of "Emile” in 
which he propounded his theory of education and preached his doc- 
trine of "Back to Nature” led to the birth of a new literature for 
children, such as Berqmn’s CAildten*s Friend in France and Tho- 
mas Day’s Sand/ord and Merton in England. Wordsworth cared 
not for this new literature. He says if he had read these books, 
they might have dried up his soul and body. He was an advocate 
of "artless and diverting fables which make the child forget him- 
self,” and of letting JjchUdren play and romp and enjoy amidst the 
rights and beauties of Nature. His ideal of a boy is he who went 
amongst the cliffs and islands of Winander many a time at even- 
ing, who would stand alone beneath the trees, gazing on the stars, 

" And there, with fingers interwoven, both hands 
Pressed closely palm to palm and to his mouth 
Uplifted, he, as through an instrument, 

Blew mimic bootings to the silent hills 
That they might answer him.” 

These views on education are indeed one-sided. Bonsseau 
preached his doctrine but practised and ended it by sending his 

55 
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cliild to a fomidling home becaose be did not kDoi7 bow to educate 
a cbild. Wordsworth’s doctrine is more robust and practical *, but 
his fiew is not free from exaggeration. £nt I am not at present 
asking 70a to critioise Wordsworth’s theory. What I want to 
impress upon you is that, according to our poet, true manhood is 
fostered by the qualities so natural to childhood. We must he 
self-forgetful, buoyant, bopefal, trastfol, seeking, and enjoying 
life amidst the sights and sounds of Natm'e, and carry onrsolres 
like children before and with her os the Agent of Gk>d appointed 
to teach ns by signs and symbols, and to elevate us by means of 


'ffaith, admiration, and lore.” But alas ! says W^ordswortb, our 
senses deemre us; as we grow, we lose more or less these qualities of 
cbildhood : and worldly ambition, tbe hunt for pleasure and profit, 
ease and comfort, reputation and honour, seize hb, and we become 
the slaves of onr senses, living to get and to spend, and to enjoy. 


Hence social, moral and national decay, revolutions, strikes, insol- 
vencies, and caucuses. This thought you will find developed in a 
masterly way by James lUartineau in his “Hours of Thought” 
Says he: “The trustful spirit that feels in the beauty and good- 
ness of things resistless reason to believe them real, accepts too 
soon the bribe of disappointment, goes over to'the rise of scqdao 
shrewdness, demands inordinate secunfy ere it will confide in 
or God, and dwells in the Universe as if it were a pedlar’s hall,” 
b not this true of most of us ? “Our competitions grow noisy,” 
becanse *‘our manhood” ceasing to bo childlike in its trust and hu- 
mili fy, “grows too Stiff to bow the head.” And that is Words- 
worth’s wanting too. Let us, he says, bask in the sunshine of the 
child’s virtue, have youth’s golden gleam ; balievo the world to he 
good ; and work and enjoy hke (titildren. To sum up ; Man to be 

good and great, must he loving, for love is the law of life. That 
love is fostered when manhood grows by the cultivation of the 
sanctities of childhood as its basis. “The Oltild is father of the 

Man ” True education conrists in the traixting of youth amidst 
tile beauties and forma of Nature and in encouraging among young 
xaen not bookishness but “strong.book-mindedne9s”—th0 quiet, mo- 
ditative study, notthehasty reading of inspiring books-books 

mortalthatcreato thirst forkuowledgc, that excite curiosi^, and de 

oondnot inIifc»lMaul,MpU, .md hoprfd 

In t vni, us 
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cording to Wordswonbh; love is fostered and life is woll-iived when 
we hare so educated ourselves as to be what he calls 

« All eye and all ear, ” 

that is, when we use our eyes and our ears so as to arouse the 
mind’s eye and the soul’s music, and make our lives magical and 
musical with the help and in the school of Mother Nature. 

What is the upshot of this teaching for you, young men ? It 
is this ; Be pure, be sincere. Believe the world is good and 
beauiaful. Enjoy the sights of Nature like children. Bead books 
with the ardour of a learner. Be not childish — ^fretful, jealous, 
thoughtless, and idle — but be childlike — ^faithful, loving, and 
learning, for these latter are the basis of manhood. This World 
-^the Universe outside you — ^is the garment of G-od. It is a whis- 
pering gallery. Drink in its beauty ; see, that is, study its ma- 
jesty ; and Aear its music ; and become beautiful, majestic and mu- 
sical in body, mind, and heart yourselves, because the germs, the 
beauty, majesty and music that you see in the world outside, are 
within yon. <<Be all eye and oil ear, like a child. ” Be a child of 
God, obedient, trustful and loving — and you will be a man in the 
proper sense of the word. That is Wordsworth’s gospel of child- 
hood and manhood. 
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“ALL EYE AND ALL EAE" 

OE 

WORDSWORTH’S IDEAL OF EDUCATION. 

'- 0 -: 

From Wordsworth’s basic principle of life, with which I dealt 
in my previous discourses, taking for my text his fimous line : 

the (diild is father of the man, ” we pass on to his ideal of 
odncation. What we have endeavonred to study from his 
Prelude up to this point has, I hope, made it clear to yon that, in 
his opinion, the development of manhood, the cultivation of those 
virtues which make ns honest citizens, and good neighbours, 
good patriots and brave men, beloved of God and man, must come 
by means of the development of the graces which are the inherent 
vixtnes of our child nature. What those graces are I have already 
told you. Wordsworth’s direction for this cultivation is contained 
in one phrase which sums up his theory of education Ho says: 
“ Be now all eye and now all ear.” ( The Prelude* Bk. SIX, lines 
99 and 100 ). In other words, follow the child, and like it, cul- 
tivate your powers of observation by moans of your eyes and your 
oars ; become seers and hearers of the doctrine of truth in nature 
and yon will become its doom. Man has to think, and act ; 
all education aims at the cultivation of our thinking faculty, and 
our power of action. lu either case, wo are called upon to become 
what Wordsworth calls ** creative souls'’. For instance. Shakes- 
peare read Plutarch’s Idvos, and by the force of his own tliought 
turned them into creations of his own intellect Carlyle read 500 
volumes, including “ the reports of officers, generals, statesmen, 
spies, heroes, villains*’ ; then ho journeyed to Scotland ; and thero 
in BoUtude ho thought quietly, digested, brooded over all he had 
read, all the mass of details ho had collected, with the result that 
he “ created ” bis “ Frcncli Revolution,’* Bal/ac in his “Com?- 
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tlie Hmnnino" with its 80 and moro voluraos "oroatod" a world af- 
tor ^looking into Iho depths of human life and breathing a soul on 
It . Gllndstono gathered figures, dr^ and dull, and by foree of his 
imnd pnt them together, gave them a soul in a speech which was 
hstonod bo ^rith rapt attention by the House of Commons in 1853, 
because the figures wore made intorosting by means of side-Hghts 
from histoiy, philosophy, poetry and human life in its moral 
and material aspects. Tliis is in the field of thought or intdleot. 
The same holds good in the field of action. The biographies of 
groat men, the histoiios of nations show how they created a new 
society, a now world, by the impulse of their thought and action. 

What is true of great mon or geniuses is true also, though to a 
lessor degree, of all other mon. All, whether great or amnllj ate en- 
dowed with the power to think, and to aet — all are fitted to be 
''creative souls'^, each in his own way, it is true, but in one way for 
all. It IS Wordsnorth's theory that every human being is bom a 
poet, 

"The inner frame is good. 

And graciously composed," 

( The Prelude. Bk. XHI, lines 281 and 282). 

The common idea is that poets are mere dreamers ; mera theo- 
risois with no practical grasp of tiie world. Bu^ as Browning 
truly said, it is not the posts who dream ; it is we " prose-folk ' 
who do. Every one of us is endowed, more or less, with the 
power of insight, the power of making "oil things tributary to self- 
ezpressiw" : 

"The seeds of Ood like power are m us still, 

G-ods are we, bards, saints, if we will. 

So wrote Katthew Arnold. 

And that represents not only his but also Wordsworth's view. 
But this power of " creativeness " which each of us possesses more 
or less is in many or most stifled, .because it IB not properly culti- 
vated or used. We do not go the nght way to learn ^oro to tMnl and How 
to oef ; whether we are at school or college, or in the great world of 
l^e, many or most become crammrf, idlers, cymes, canug for 
the pleasures (?f the bodyj and the enjoyment of the self. 

We hve in and for the moment — ^the present burdens us with 
its weight ofoare and comfort, and we pride ourselves on being 



^tactdoal men, men ol eommon sense, f orgotiang that what , Wd 
enjoy in point of peace, order in state and society, is dne to men 
who were all eye and all ear,*’ that the material comforts of life 
on which modem civilization feeds itself we owe to the men who 
toiled and trusted, sacrificed themselves and were regarded as 
dreamers by the men of their times who passed as men of sense. 
And, therefore, we do not become “ creative souls.” 

To bo a "creative soul”, says Wordsworth, you must be "a sen- 
diive baing.” ( The Prelude . Bk. XII, lino 207). “A sensitive 
being” is one who is " all eye and all ear”, who is wisely obser- 
vant. All the difference between one man and another lies in 
how each uses his eyes and ears. A Russian proverb says : " He 
goes through the forest and sees no fire-wood,” Having eyes to 
see, we do not see, and we are bhnd. " Some men,” said Dr* 
Johnson, "will learn more in the Hampstead stage than others in 
the tour of Europe.” Wordsworth’s view will be best under- 
stood by a study of his lines on " Peter Bell”, of whom he says 
that " nature could never find the way into his heart ”, and that 
" he never felt the witchery of the soft blue sky. ” Accordingly, 
in that poem ( Peter BeU ) Wordsworth introduces us to men, 
whose" minds are merely sensuous , they cannot, because they have 
not trained themselves to see beneath the surface of things Such 
was Peter Bell. 

"A primrose by the river’s bnm 
A yellow primrose was to him. 

And it was nothing more ” 

But it is not the sensuous only who are the sinners in point of 
faulty education. Following Wordsworth’s suggestive line of 
thought, FuncA years ago divided the Peter Bells of man- 
kind into four classes. The Jlrst consists of the Sensuous 
typified by Wordsworth in his character of Peter BeD. The 
second class consists of crammers, those who do not see or tTiinlr 
for themselves but live on second-hand information Of these 
Punch said : — 

t 

"A primrose by a river’s brim 
A dicotyledon was to him 
And it was nothing more.” 

That is to say, a primrose has, these men have learnt, a bota- 
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bical iianio^ bni; whaii that moans and signifies tboy haVt) oot 
taken tlio pains to find out. 

You see tins class in our Schools and Colleges. 

To the t/irid class bolong men to whom what ihejsocis 
moauingless ; tlioy are the blind and tho careless ; and of them 
according to jpuueii 

« A primrose by tho river’s brim 
A rhododmdion Was to him 
And it was notliing more. 

That is, a primrose is an abraeadebra — a more word or name 
corrying no moaning. 

But tliero is a fourth class. PuneVs lines from which I have 
boon quoting wore intended to be mainly directed against them, 
because this last class, in Puneh’s opinion, is to be soon in politics, 
religion, nearly oveiy department of life, and it demolalises the 
State and society. This class, according to Puueh, consists of 
men who measure ovexything by tho narrow tests of parly, sect, 
costo, chqno, or caucus, or riimr oivn petty solves. Of Ihoso 
narrow-nundod men, Punch said : — 


** A primrose by a river’s brim 
A party emblem was to him 
And it was nothing more.’^ 


Those wear tho primroso as a sign of their party^ view in po- 
litics ! the flower is an emblem of a loving heart but it is made to 
stand for a party, a soot or creed. But as Hann said, a badgem 
not necessarily the true mark of a man’s mind and life. ( w m 


According to Wordsworth tiio cure for all this faulty edu- 
cation is the right training of tho eye and tho ear, in onr youth, 
and their right use in the state of our manhood. 

in what consists that right training? ^o^®^*** 

.adrfBta. 

aronnd and before ns ? 

TH, ooateveB, of books roisos U.too sad M >• ^ 
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iilio former the pool; is ropresentsd as sibtisg alone for the length 
of half a day on an old grey stone , a fnend observing him expos* 
tainted with him on idUng away his time and forsaldng his books. 
The poet replies that he is not sitting idle , that his eyes and ears 
are busy ; that there are powers which of themselves impress oar 
minds ; and that " we can feed this mind of oars in a wise passire- 
ness." On another occasion the poet was observed ponng over his 
books and his friend bade liim quit thom^ because books are a 
doll and endless strife ’ and ho was advised to learn from Mature's 
lore. Wordsworth cUnches the argument in these lines which sum 
up his view : 

** One impulse from a vernal mood 
May teach yon more of man 
Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the sages can." 

Mature, then, must be our teacher — our real education can 
come only from hor. And she teaches ns through our oyes and 
our ears. Bo now all eye and now all ear" before her ( Prelude 
Bk. XII, lines 99 and 100) — ace her and listen to her with all 
attention, obedionoe, cnno&ity, docility, as a child does , and you 
will be wise. 

What does Wordsworth mean fay being “now all eye and now 
all ear”? Let ns try to get to his meaning. Man has “dve 
gateways, ” to use Prof Wilsoa’s expression — ^the Panohsndriyas 
(five organs) of Hindu philosophy. These are the eye, which (Prof. 
Wilson says) oan be made by training as keen as that of an eagle; 
the oar, which can be made as sensitiTB as that of a hare to the 
faintest sound ; the nostrils m far scouting as those of a wild 
deer j the tongue as delicate as that of a butterfly j the sense of 
touch as acute os tliat of the spider Of these the eye and the ear 
are the moat important, because of their training capacity and 
educative value. 


Fifisr, AS TO THs nvs. 

Of all man's organs, it is the most delicate ; and 
siaenoe tdls ns that it is so formed ^as to be exactly 
-adapted to the sight of the external world. According to scien- 
tists had the eye been formed more perfect than It is, we could 
66 



not have seen. So small a thing, and yet it can sed and take in 
great objects 1 JOn it resides poiver for good or evil. Accoidiug- 
ly, the Chhandogya Upanishad describes the person Tvho is seen in the 
eye ” as ** the self (called Vafnttna^ and Madhva in his common* 
tary called Jfaiaimma remarks that ''the Lord has residence in 
the eye/' Hence the'divarf incarnation of the Deity, according to 
Hindus, is called Vamana. When the eye sees clearly, it is called 
( clear-seeing ), meaning that man's eye can travol 
up to his Qod. That is Divine Sight or Vision. So Christ attached 
groat importance to the eye : — Tho hght of the body is the eye, 
if therefore thine eye be single, <hy whole body shall be fall of 
light. Sut if thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall be fall of 
darkness." ( St. Matthew : VI, 21, 22 ). 


Mark now the expressions " flio single eye” and "tho evil 
eye. ” Nearly oveiy nation has tho snperstition of this " evil eye. " 
Some men's sight is d readed as bringing evil The superstition 
like all superstitions is grounded in a fact of human nature Tho 
eye often shows the man— yon can know a drunkard, a rogue, n 
saint, a scholar, an intriguer from their eyes Tho bod or vicious 
man may put on a decent appearance and docoive by a polished 
exterior j but his eye will speak what ho strives to conceal. Tho 
eye is no doubt a moro organ { it is ono of our senses, roporling to 
us the external world. It also reports tho internal Tho oator- 
nal world, which we call nature, is not lifeless. It makes im- 
prossions on us through our oyos ; and if wo observe it closely, 
with tiio curiosity, close attention ond receptivity of a child, wo 
shall learn much to our odificabon. The oyo hy itself is apt to 
mislead us 5 most or many of us lose our pootio faculties, our power 
of creutivonoss, as wo grow in ago boaauso says Wordswoith “the 
bodily oyo, in every stage of life, the most despotic of our soiisos," 
gains such strength in us as to hold us « in absolute dominion " 

( Tho Prelude Bk. SII, lines 128 to 130 


That is to say, wo see objects superficially and do not lake 
the trouble to oxorciso our imnds so as to gob to the inner meaninf: 
oftlioaeobiccts. Tho bodily cyo is inorcly an .agent of 
uTinciples, which are, first, onr //,i«L«y faculty callod 

Ll our fooling capacity called the ^sor/. Those Shakfspt'ire 

mind's ovo" What tho bodily oyc sees must 1» opo- 
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over and felt by “ the mind’s eye ” and then only we become 
“ all eye,” “ creative sonls. ” 

Those of yon who wish to understand fnlty Wordsworth’s 
meaning cannot do better than read Hariineau’s chapter on ^<The 
child that needs no conversion ” in the 2nd volume of his ** Honrs 
of Thought.” There he explains that besides our five senses, in- 
clnding the eye, we have “ operative faculties, ” “ energetic in- 
stincts ” urging us forward into the scene by which we are 
snrrounded.” These faculties are our activo propensities,” which 
show that we do not lie still to be merely written upon by the 
diligent casualities of the external world.” 

In other words, the external world ( or Nature ) has a mind 
and soul just as man has. There is a correspondence between the 
two. Nature speaks to man by symbols ; man speaks to nature and 
asks questions, and Nature reveals herself - to him ; he finds her 
secrets, the hidden meaning of her sights and sounds. If man 
will but patiently dt at the feet of nature and learn, he can become 
a poet in the true sense of the word,-'not a versifier or a writer 
of books or scholar merely, but what is more, a man with the grit 
of true manhood in him, a good thinker and a good actor on tbo 
stage of life. 

This is Wordsworth’s teaching. It is the teaching of another 
poet too — ^I mean Browning. According to the latter, God and 
the mind of man find each other through nature : — 

« This is the glory — that in all conceived. 

Or felt or known, I recognise a Mind, 

Not mine but hke mine — ^for the double joy. 

Making all things for me and me for Him. ” 

( Hohenstioal-Schwangau ). 

Compare this thought of Browning with Wordsworth’s. Ac- 
cording to the latter too. Nature appears to us at first sight inani- 
mate but she has life ; she has a Mmd behind her external forms 
and Nature is " respired with inner meaning.” ( Prelude. Bk, III> 
line 132 ). Man too has a Mind and it is the seat of 
“ the hiding places of man’s power”; ( The Prelude Bk. XII, line 
279 ) ; that is his “ Visionary power ” ( Bk. II, line 311 and Bk. 
V, line 596 ) : Man is made with the power of insight — it is his 
power of pregnant vision. (Prelude; Bk. IV, line 358). 
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Tlie eamo idea pcmdos Uio teaching of the Mnratha Saint 
Tukaram : 

?i5r W 

srpmorn 

IIo too says that God is silent bat that he speaks to os by 
''signs ", which moan the symbols of the external world we coll 
Nature. 

I 

It has beoome a common-place to say that Nature has a 
Bcientifie aspect ; but it is more correct to say that she is symbolic 
— that she speaks to us by signs and symbols and is a hloral Edu- 
cator. Hence the French writer Sabatier truly said : '• The 
world is ruled by symbols, not by science." This is, in oiGtect, 
Wordsworth’s moaning too. 


Let mo illustaite it. Before I take my illustiations from 
the Pralitd^, which wo are studying, let mo select one or two from 
outside. My first illustration will be from the Bible. That book 
tells ns that John the Baptist who came into the world to herald 
the birth and mission of Ohiist went about preaching in the wild. 
omesB of Judea 5 that hiB raiment was of camel’s hair and his 
moal was locusts and wild honey. Thousands went to him to bo 
baptised with water. Latei on, of those who went to see him, 
Ohrist askod . " what wont ye out for into the wilderness to see ? 
A reed shaken with the wind. But what went ye out for' to see ? 
A man clothed in soft raiment ? Behold' They that wear soft 
clothing are in Kin g’s houses. But what went ye out for to see ? 
A raophe t ? Yea, I soy unto you, and more than a^prophet. This 
pasWe winch I hare taken from the New Testament (St. 
Matthew, XI, 1 to 10 ) teaches us a great moral. O^st Jesus 
meant that those who went to see John the Baptist did not use 
their eyes pr operly 5 they Judged from mere appearance and if as- 
kad what and whom they saw in John, tlxey Would hare said no 
more than that they had seen a man, lean and weak, cladin camel s 
hair living on locusts and mid honey, looking wild and mad, a 

deceived yon, because you have Hot used your muds As 
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ta you no more tiion the outward aspeet of the man. Yonr eyog 
hare not served yon. If they had, you would hare seen in John 
a man of God mightier than a prophet.” And this is the case 
with many or most of us. We judge from mere appearances ; and 
soj though we live in a World full of life, of beauty, of deep 
mnfl.ning — a world in which even the Smallest object that we see 
has something to teach ns, we are like the men addressed by 
Christ — we ate men in a wilderness, our seeing is of the kind as- 
oribed by Wordsworth to his Peter BbU, who perceived in the 
primrose nothing more than a yellow flower. But open your eyes 
more wide ; that is to say, open your mind and heart, get to the 
bottom of what you see. 

Bemember : 

By things which do appear. 

We judge amiss. 

Heaven ivithin the reed 

Lists for the flute note , in the folded seed 

It sees the bud and in tho will the deed. 

See the primrose, it is more than a yellow flower-it is, Words- 
worth tells us in his lines on “ The primrose of the rock, ” * one of 
myriads of bright flowers, ’ which, reviving unenvied in field and 
grove, teach us of 

“ Our vernal tendendes, to hope 
is God’s redeenung love.” 

We, dull, pleasure-seeking men, see floweis ; admire their 
beauty'; decorate our tables or rooms with them ; our Hindu wo- 
men wear them to ornament their heads , we enjoy their sweet 
scent, we use them for the worship of our gods ; and make bo- 
quets and garlands of them for presentation to those we admiie or 
honour. Ij that all the use of flowers ? If that is all we know of 
and learn fr^/m flowers, we know nothing , wo have learnt nothing 
They have only seemed to gratify our vanity and sense of outward 
adornment , and we are, according to Wordsworth, “ mere pen- 
sioners on outward forms” (The Prol: Bk. VI, lines 738 and 739). 
But flowers to the man who is ^'all eye” mean much more Hear 
Thorean “ The white hly is the emblom of purity’’ because “grow- 
ing in stagnant and muddy water, it bursts up so pure and fair to 
the eye and so sweet to the scent as if to show us what purity and 



swootnoss reside in and can bo exbraoiod from this lime and much 
of eartit . . It is those sights and sounds tliat convince ns of our 
immortality/^ The waterhly growing out of black mud ! The 
lotus dower too, which made our Karatha Saint Tukaram pray to 
Grodthatho might be made to live the life of that dower, winch 
grows and sliinos, white, pure, beautiful, lovely, in dirty water or 
most filthy sui'roundings. The daisy grows too unnoticed, like that. 
Oh f what a revelation of light and lightning for man > Was 
not Thoreau right when ho said that it is remarkable that those 
flowers which are most emblomatio of purity should grow in the 
mud So, we too living in this World of mud— of temptations and 
trials, difficulties, sorrows, quarrels, and misunderstandings, wil^ 
grow to purity, if wo will but imitate the Jife of flowers and turn 
by the force of our power of faith, love, thought, and work, all 
the vexations of life into the spirit of manly grace. It is not 
pleasure, not onjoyment, not the smooth and comfortable ways of 
life that conduce to manhood. No — it is 

<< Love, charity, self-sacrifice, pure deeds. 

Tender affections, helpful service, 


Those ever-strengthening with the strength of time 
Exalt Man higher thin fablod angels are ” 

See flowers — bo '‘all eye” to them and learn &i8, “ This 
world is full of tribulation , but be of good cheer.” As the washer- 
woman said • “The more trouble, tbe more bon.” 


What is true of flowers is true of everything elss that we see. 
According to Wordsworth, the sea, when we arc “ all eye»» to it, 
has powers and aspects to shape for us “the views and aspirations 
of the soul to majesty”. It propels its currents from zone to 
zone , “magnifies its shoals of life beyond all compass, spreads 
and sends aloft armies of donds” ( The Prelude Bk. V H . hues 
750 to 753 )— what a lesson to Man's eye ' As if the Ooean " 
ed “Like me, 0 Man, spread abroad your being; donotba 
nar«w-minded , let your life send its light wherever it can «ach 
-the Ught of your heart, which is love. As I unite one county 

toll: a c. « doth,. »d 17^”^ 

^tow ™‘«‘l‘«'W«‘mdgivoiiplM.V. Boi.gmdth.obud. 



of life. Oool thy passions wHoh represent the heat or exoitement 
of thy mind and heart, by the peace of Heaven and so shod the 
■water of thy love on your fellows,” So also the mountains. Why 
did Ohrist Jesus seek the sohtnde of mountains before preaching ? 
Why did Tukaram, the Maratha saint, resort to Hs lavourlto hill 
at Dehu daily and theie pray and meditate P Why did our an- 
cient Rishs sweeten their hvos with the solemn silence of the Hi- 
malayas ? Why did Gladstone say . ''Nothing sets me up in 
mind and body hke a mountain solitude, not oven perhaps the 
sea”? Wordsworth gives the answer. "Be all eye” to moun- 
tains ; and "the forms perennial of the ancient hills” not only 
raise the soul to majesty as the sea does but more — - 

"The changeful language of their countenances 
Quickens the slambering mind, and aids the thoughts, 
However multitudinous, to move with order and relation.” 

That is to say, tho sight of the mountains ascending, as it 
were, to tho skies, their height, their varjring scenery of light and 
shade, noise and silence, mists and clouds, mako the heart of the 
man who is "all eye” boat in union with their grandeur and tho 
mind toahsing its majesty loams to think connectedly and you 
learn "stillness on tho base of po .ver ” As if the mountain 
said . — 

Like mo, look high 

Like me be expansive j 

The sea says; Live deep; 

Tho mountain. Xiook and live high ” 

And a life expanmvo, deep and high, moans a hfe of broad 
views, of faith, of hope, of trust, that good must prevail at last 
because all tlungs work together for good, if we strive to be good 
ourselves. If you ■wish to know this fully, go and live in moun- 
tain sohtudo and put it to the test. Experience tnll teach Or 
else read what Van Dyke says in his " Age of Benaissanoe, ” 
(page 28, T and T, Olark’s Edition ) happened to Petrarch on one 
occasion when tho latter chmbed l^ount Ventoux “ The wonder- 
ful -view of hills, and valleys and land and sea” brought forth at 
first keenest enjoyment but just at that moment he unconscioudy 
drew out of his pocket St. Augustine’s Confessions, a book he always 
carried with him and it opened at tins passage : "Men go to wonder 
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loomt from di im so» tlmt “ tts grout sod is 
‘a <“”«•” “SUmt, ” jojo Patramh, 

I htt lie nwmtam md tamed mjr tlovr from «» taiig, ^jaioiil 
» tot rntta" mat is Idos « aU eye." If „ .HmSol ..tare 
wtaoutusinaspmfcof rovorenoo and onriosity, attention and 
love, her “soul of beauty and enduring life ” will vouchsafe “hex 
inspiration, ’ to us and diffuse in ns amidst the distractions of life 
and its transitoiinoss, 


Oomposure and ennobling harmony.” 

( The Prelude : Bk. VII, linos 768 to 771 ) 

And, as a German thinker puts it, man learns that all wo see 
bristlas witli Divine energy God sloops in the stone } dreams 
in the animal, and wakes in the man,” 


To he all eye is to have “ tie visionary powei^ ” (The Prelude { 
Bk. II, line 311 )j the visionary power is, « the creative soni,” the 
power of tho poot, the statesman, tho scientist, the scholar, and 
of a good ciMzen, a good father, a good mother, a. good husband 
and so forth, because it IS tho power which sees light and lore 
behind the superficial aspect of things. It means seeing truly-* 
what the ISts^tecalled AUya darshan what Ol^t Jesus 

called “the single eye” and what "Wordsworth termed “ the master- 
light of onr seeing.” Ton have rood in the Bible that “ the meek 
inhe&t the earth,” That means that if you are pure in heart, have 
faith, hope, and patience, if yon know how to endure, wait and 
watch, and work, the earth will slowly but steadily discoaet herself 
to you— her secrets will be unfolded. So Darvrin was meek and he 
discovered ■, so do all scientists ; all scholars ; all the great ones of 
tho earth— prophets, poets, and philanthropists. Tyndall told 
TUTf- Haweis once how closed akin are the modes in which the poet 
conomvos and executes his work to the moods required of the man 
of science working in his laboratory And are not those also tho 
moods which form the saving grace of both pnbKc and private 
■life— of honest citiaons, of tiuo pubUc men, and of man m his 
private TelafeLons? Nature is always on the side of those who 
obey and use her, do not abuse and mistrust her. 
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« ALL BYE AND ALL BAR. " 

OB 

WORDSWORTH’S IDEAL OE EDUCATION 

■ O<0x> — — — 

Tkers are two pasaagea in the Pi elude, which, I vcnbora to 
think, serve more than any others to illustrate clearly his teaching 
that our real education conaista in being “ all eye ” to Nature. The 
Gratia contained in the fourth book of the and describes 

one of his evening walks ( lines 143 to 190 ) ; the secoBd in tlie 
fourteenth book and is a portraiture of a moonhght vision witnessed 
by him one summer night from the top of a mountain called Snow- 
don ( lines 1 to 62 ). Both the passages are, in my humble opimon, 
poetry of the highest order , they are Wordsworth at his best ; and 
he who reads them and drinks in their meamng cannot fall to dnd 
the birth of a new spirit in his being. You would do well to 
study them, commit them to memory, recite them every now and 
then, and get strength for your thought and action from their 
cadence Torn to the passage of his evoning walk. As you know, 
Wordsworth was the whole of his life a great walker and loved to 
live, as far as possible, in open air, betaking himself to hills, 
valleya, dales. On the occasion of the walk I am referring to, the 
post had returned from his college at Cambridge to his village, 
Hawkeshend, for the summer vacation. It was evening ; and the 
sun had set or was setting, when he left his cottage and started for 
a walk. As the evening advanced, he found that the air was cold 
and raw, not soft and soothing There was not the serenity and 
attractiveness of summer about it, because it was rathei biting. A 
man not used to be ''aU. eye” to external objects but accustomed to 
look at them oj the mere surface would have remarked of the air 
that It was enough to discourage and damp his spirits, because it 
was so “cold and raw ” It is tho fashion in polite society when 

57 
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hro persons meet to begin conrersaJaon by talldng abonfc tbe w-ea- 
tber, piobnbly because the weather, good, bad, or indifferent, is, 
like thepoor, always with us ; and when we talk about things we talk 
tho trivial, a few set phrases , and so the poor weather often fares 
badly for our oareloss living. If the weather is “ cold and raw 
and untuned,*’ wo speak of its depressing effect ; of the cold and 
cough it has given us ; and tho melancholy mood it has imparted. 
But it was otherwise with "Wordsworth — and it will always be 
otherwise with those who see the beneficence of Glod and the capa- 
city of man’s "creative soul” by being “all eye " “What” asks 
Wordswoith in effect in the passage with wHoh I am <lnnTTTig, 
“you call the oil cold and raw, by no means invifang for a plea- 
sant walk j but come and see. Have you not found men or women 
whom you love, Locome all the more lovely, all the more xfiDsome 
to your heart, when sorrow or affliction has befallen them and 
their faces bear an expression of melancholy or grief, silently home 
beoanse it is quietly nursed in tbeir bosoms ? Take two men, one 
of whom is all mirth and life ; vivacious and gay ; the other sad 
through sorrow. To whom would you turn for inspiration ? That 
depends on how you are oonstitated-^or, rather, how you have 
educated yonrself. If you aie “ah eye,” that is, if your heart 
“have fulness in herself,*’ if you have learnt to treat the world as 
a world of beauty and good, you will turn to tbe man of sorrows, 
because his silent suffeiing, his endurance, his patience and coura- 
ge show that he is a character, a hero, a great soul. Hence said 
saintly James lUCartinean. “Welcome needful sorrow, fir^t privi- 
lege of reason , highest pioblem of faith ; welcome, deepest source 
of love and most truthful expression of the Divine ; lay ns 

low beneath a will better than our own and keep fresh in our 
hearts the sanctities of the present and the sweet whispeis of the 
future.” Do you say this is mere sentiment, tall talk, fine lang- 
uage, and nothing more. Oonader. Has adversity or pi-ospenty 
made manhood and nations ? Ask history ; consult biography , 
look at life as you see around you ; and all answer It is on the 
rook of adversity that oil great faiths, true greatness, real goodness 
have been bmlt. So, when I experienced that evemng the effects 
of the cold and raw air, my, heart, always inll, beoanse I was ah 
wavs “all eye,” felt inspired, elevated The cold and raw evemng 
like a woman I loved with her face damped by sorrow became aU 
the more dear to me , and I was transformed into o higher being 
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—no longer mastered by my body, my mind woke up, nty 
heart stirred, and I felt as if I stood in the presence of my God ! 
And how ? do you ask, dear reader ’ Don’t laugh ; don’t treat this 
as mere madness I am telling you what is a plain fact of human 
nature. "When is it that men become thoughtful ; oontemplatiTe, 
self-searching — groat thinkers, groat workers. Is it not when they 
battle with difficulties, when they accept the trials and worries of 
life with high calm, woik in faith, and hope ? WhenNatureis plenty 
and prosperity, the country decays j tho people become indolent. 
When a man has all comfort and ease, he rusts in luxury. Winter 
is decried as a season of cold, cough and sickness. But the cold of 
winter hardens us, braces us up and teaches us to think deeply, and 
bo active. So was it with mo that summer evemng. As I walked 
on, with the cold and raw air beating on me, I felt my strength 
renewed, my spirits royived, and I had high thoughts, inward 
hopes, and something within me said • Go and liie in tha light of 
high endeabour, your body is mortal but your mind if undeeaying. 
Use it wisely and well— it is difficulties and trials that test the 
worth of man meet them in a spirit of trust and meekness — ^love 
all, hate none, and aspire high — avoid sloth and pleasure, patiently 
strive for something high with faith in God — and you will daily 
spread abroad your being ” 

“Aimed with strength that cannot fail ” 

This is how in substance Wordsworth speaks to us in the pas- 
sage where he describes his evening walk Mark the essential fea- 
tures of the description The diverse thoughts of the whole pas- 
sage, about fifty lines of poetry, centre round one fact of the seene 
of that evening’ viz “ Gold and raw the air was and untuned.’’ 
That fact forms the genius of that particular evening. A 
man mth no eye, a superficial observer, would have said of it that 
the air was cold and raw, the walk dull, and it was nothing more. 
So did Peter Bell speak of the primrose — ^to him it was nothing 
more than a yellow flower. But Wordsworth was “all eye” — ^his 
mind meditated; everything spoke to him, and spoke high 
thoughts ; the scene, unattractive, and damping to the spiiits at 
first mght, he wooed and he won. What a lesson for us ! Tn- 
tellectmlly, learn from it that when you write or speak on any sub- 
ject, make your thoughts, marshall your facts and arguments so as 
to centre round and lead to one main thought forming the subject 
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of yonr \viiting, also, let your thoughts and actions, 

lot your wholo lifo move round ono centre, viz the purest, highest, 
nnd tho host that you can think o£, which is God. “We needs 
must love tho highest when we see it.” A good thought is, it is 
. well said, a good ought. Do not be damped by difficulties Leam 
to win by endurance, ivhioh means patient toil, quiet work, and 
faith in God and man These must be bom of love for all, hatred 
for none — ^in short, reverence. 

So much ns to tho '*all eye and all ear’^ of W’ordsworth with 
roference to his eveniug walk Lot us now turn to his moonlight 
vision, with whioli the Idtli book of the JPi eludo opens One night 
after his meals, ho thought that, instead of taking to bed, he ought 
to move out of his '‘hat” and havo one of his favourite excursions 
with “a youthful friend ” So both left with the determination to 
ohmb to the top of tlie mountain Snowdon and see from theie the 
sun rise next morning At the foot of tho mountain lived the she- 
pherd, who used to serve as a guide to those chmbing the moun- 
tain. Thoy roused Mm from his sleep and took him and Ms dog 
with them It was a summer night, warm because hreezeless A 
thick fog oovoied all the sky and hung low over the ground as 
they ascended Dveiything about them was uninviting Ascent 
was steep ; the night foggy, close and far advanced, the place 
wild. The tliree travellers wound on in silence like soldiers mar- 
ching to fight The poet walked ahead of his two companions. 

As he proceeded in the midst of that sullen silence and daikness, 
all of a sadden the patch of ground undei his feet seemed to shine 
With light , thathght became biigbter as be .advanced a step or two, 
“What is this ; whence is this— 'this sudden hght in the midst of 
gloom he was going to ask but there was no time for any ques- 
tion, because all at once the grass on the ground bdow flashed 
with light ; he looked np to the sky ; and lo > it was the moon 
who had risen, and shone blight. From the moon shining clear ii» 
the sky above the sight turned to the misty ground below— and 
there the poet found that the ground had tamed into “a silent seq 
of hoary mist.” From the ground below Ms eye turned to sights 
around While a few minutes before all was darkness, nothing 
was visible save the mist, now, soys the poet, "a hundred hills 
their dushy backs npheaved all over tMs still ocean ” Note the 
sight— if you have walked in sight of a hill, have you not felt as 
jf -thp M]1 wo? Walking ahead Qf 70^; oad, what is mors, rising and 
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gradutilly raising its Lead P SeaiLidful sight ' Eut it did not 
■stop there. Light, more light, farther light in the reiy midst of 
this gloom and darkness ' There was at a farther end the ocean. 
— ^the Atlantio I But where was it ? Hardly visible ' '^0 I how 
are the mighty fallen.” Pioad Atlantic ’ where was thy pride, thy 
greatness ? The great ocean had bean swallowed up by and compel- 
led to hide itself behind “ the solid vapors stretched,” that is to 
say, the fog had enveloped the ocean and the ocean was not visible. 
The mist was the master of the situation : it appeared in forms 
gay and great — ‘ head— lands, tongnes, and promontory shapes.” 
That was the scene on earth below — the mists mastered it with 
light borrowed from the moon How was it in the sky above ? 
There all was clearness and hght , no mists to trespass upon 
Heaven’s light our guide , the full orbed moon shone like a queen 
of glory and looked upon the ocean below as that ocean lay low, 
«meek and dlent” before the might of the mist This was the 
feast to the eye ' And as the poet was looking on, while all seem- 
ed silent, the ear too foimd food for its feeding ' From a corner, 
‘‘through a rift,” where the mist had not succeeded in winning its 
■way, theie came a roar, from “waters, torrents, stieams iimume- 
rable” — all “one voice, hoard over earth and sea” at that moment 
of silence and solemnity when the misty night was slowly emerg- 
ing into the dawn of an ampler day with the morning’s sun. 

Such was the scene — ^the moonhght vision witnessed by tho 
poet that summer night What did it teach him ? How was he 
“all eye and all ear ’ to it ® Was it that he merely saw the moon 
and the mists, merely heard the roar of the waters — and called it 
as many or most of us, with minds not trained to think and moia- 
hse and generahae carof ally, would have called, a mere moonshine? 
The poet saw farther He had common sense, uncommon among 
men who are worldly and who are the slaves of their passions, 
positions, their possessions, and whose talk and whose thought 
is of “their bullocks,” to use the familiar language of the Eccle- 
siastes. ' 

1 invite you to a close study of tho lesson taught to tho poet 
by this moonlight vision Fast, it was to him, he says, “ tho em- 
blem of a mind that feeds upon inSnify.” I have told you that 
Nature speaks to us in parables, by symbols and signs This moon- 
light scene was to "Wordsworth •symbolic of man’s eternity of 
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thoixglit tincl capacity to soo light in the midst of darkness, to be 
brove, to boar, and hud strongtli and beanty and hope of immorta- 
lity oven when ho is huito • Road the passage carefully , and see 
if its moral is not ' ‘^from penitenco, man encompasses peace, from 
peace, porfeotion.” One might sum up the moral in the words of 
the Hindu Soripturos iirfr1r»rfHrtr^f^— 3£au attains to peace in- 
offablo througli his very darkness. How is that ? ilfark the steps 
of the poet's dosciiption — successive stages of the scene pio- 
tarod by him. At night he rises to ascend a mountain So man 
in this world aspires to ascend high — by living and thinking 
high, not low. Tho night is dark and foggy and close So is the 
world — ^man has to grope his way through hfe in the midst of 
tho fog of ignorance, suporstition, prejudice, difhonlties, dangers 
and trials These are tho mists that surround us. The poet and 
his companions climbed the hill in silence and gloom like soldiers 
marching for a fight. So have we too to maich on for the battle 
of hfe with the ^oiet strength of God ( ward) faith They climbed, 
undotorrod by their gloomy surroundings, because their object was 
to see the sun nse That faith that they will sea the sun, if they 
patiently trudge on, upheld them— it was a weaiy walk at dead of 
night ; and their faith and patience were at lust rewarded. As 
they proceeded at once they saw hght. So too in hfe. If 
we in this world of darkness patiently toil with faith and hope and 
lore, our very darkuess ushers into hght < Even though a good 
man errs for lack of insight, if the well-being of his people pul- 
sates m his veins, there is in him what will corroot his errors. 
And it IS wonderful how rarely and how httle men err if thoir 
impulses are geneious and their aims disinterested'*. ( Kings- 
ley ). You see instances of this in history, in biography. Dar- 
win worked in tho midst of darkness— patien tly collected facts, 
weighed them, boie trials and sacrifi ced ease, and at last hght 
came from the law of evolution H e discoveied "deep things out 
of darkness." St, Paul withdrew into the Arabian desert fora 
long season of meditation and spmtual trauung, conferred not 
« vrith flesh and blood ” and out of the depths of darkness found 


ight and became an apostle. 

Tho poet got his hght on that summer night from the moon , 
be looked up and saw the moon risen and shed her light on tho 
^ound below. Bo our hght for the struggle of life m^t come 
iom looking up, not looking low. Look up to thy God, O man 
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not to thy Mammon I And all he light. Then thon art maii, 
a saint, a sage, a statesman, a scholar, a stndent, a scientist, a so- 
cial reformer Look high, though all round you is dark, there is 
light above. 

As the moon shed her light on the ground, Wordsworth saw 
before him the fog and the mist borrowing whiteness from the 
bright moon. So in life, If we looL Hja, aspire high ifl faith and 
love, the very xmsta of hfe — our prejudices, ignorance, suspicions, 
temptations — lose their darkness, become spots of whiteness, 
that is clearness. For instance, yon see a superstitiouB custom. 
You want to reform it ; if you merely rail against it, you won’t 
reform If, on the other hand, you have faith and insight, you 
will enquire how the custom originated, why it has become an 
established fact. And then you will find, every supersIdtLon of to< 
day began in some fact and necessity of human nature, represented 
a high principle, and because of man’s carelessness it has 
stoieotyped itself into a form, loring the vital principle nnderx 
lying it. You will also find what Neander truly said “superstition 
often proves the way for faith.’’ You loam that a reformer must 
treat society as the father in the arable of the Prodigal Son 
treated his peccant son. Then society hke the Prodigal Son is 
sure to come to its own. So Wordsworth tells us that because 
he was “ all eye, ” “ the vulgar hght of present, actual, superficial 
hfe” was “ softened” by him, because it to him gleamed “through 
coloring of other times ( Pielude Bk. VIII, hnes 500 to 502 ). 
But this softening and sobering must come fiom the light of God, 
As Woidsworth proceeded with his sight of the vision, he saw with 
the help of the moon’s light a hundred hUls in front of him “ up- 
heaved ”, So in hfe, if we aspire high, live pure and work hard, 
the light of God leads us by showing us hills of moral and mental 
giandeur, crying * “ Exoelsioi Gn forward, ascend, do not des- 
cend.” So the mists of life, the clouds of sorrow, pain, toil, 
suifering, hard work, unremitting toil, are our angels, our guides. 
Look at a mountain — ^if it is clear, all bright, you do not admire it 
so much at when mists gather round its top, clouds furrow its front- 
and then how sublime it looks ! Hence said Wordsworth in a letter 
to the poetess, Mrs Homans : — I would not give up the mists 
that so spirituahse our mountains, for all the blue skies of Italy. ” 
A good picture must have shades as well as lights ; the photo- 
grapher cannot work unless he has both. So also man in the 



world. AH notnros ’ groafcneas, and man’s greatness ate bom 
mists and light. Tho wheat grows beoanse, 

"All night the damps around it deef^ 

All day it basks beneath the heat ” 


I'he rain that fertilises the soil is born of " tho bitter wftrers 
of the restless main*’. 


ZIenco, advises a poet 

» Through weary ages, fall of stripes and rath 
Thought roadies tmth , 

Through effoi'ts^ long in Vain/ prophetic need, 
Sogets tho deed.” 


From tho mists that Wordsworth saw, turn to his description 
of the Atlantic ocean as ho found him that sammei* night. Tho 
groat Ocean — whore was he before all this mist ? Ho had faded 
into obscurity. Ho had given up « his majesty The mist had 
usurped it So is it in hfo. Men, proud of your greatness, of 
yom.’ money, your learning, your office, learn the lesson hero. Pride 
goeth before fall » All will perish ond humble you in the dust, 
hfan’s and moral being are alone eternal ! Bo meek and 
lowly of heart, live high, look up— ond be loving " In tho world 
of spirit there is no room for the origin of species In tho sight of 
God, all ore equal — the Irish widow poor ond afflicted, who wont 
about begging before the house of rich men' but was turned out 
and died of typhoid fever, gave that fever to tlie rich, and so, says 
Oariylo, she gave practical proof of tlie brotherhood of oH inen, 
rich and poor. Life moans not enjoyment but duty-isernoo, 
rendered by man to man in tho hght of love, sympathy derived 
by man from looking up. As Woidsworth saw bis light that night 

from the moon shining in the sky we must look up to God above, 

and if we look up, we too hear a voice, as Wordsworth heard the 
voice of the waters-the voice of a higher self coming from the 
« fixed, abysmal gloomy, breathing place " of our minds and hcai ts 
which savs ! " Man, thou hast the eterniiy of thought and immor- 

Zhon. PWto M ttou srt,-a.ou »b MMte, 

wilt lire pure in the light of God, and love ” 

So,MraWoriBWorai,«iiBmoonUgWs«»>« ^ ^ 

oducBto It tanghtum tt. aiTinitjr ol ma. tttad. « « 





WORpSWORTB*5 PRELUDE. 
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Y. 

ALIi BTE AND ALL EAR ” 

oa 

WORDSWORTH’S IDEAL OF EDUCATION. 

I pointed onfc on the last occasion one of the morals drann bj 
Wordsworth from his moonlight Tision — that moral is that man 
is made “ to feed npon infiniiy and to get light ont of his 
very darkness. I proceed now to the other lessons of the poet’s 
vision. 

What is it that first strikes ns when we read the deseription 
of the moonUght vision as given by the poet ? It is his mention 
of the detached sights he saw — ^that is to say, there is the moun- 
tain he and his two companions were climbing > the warm, 
breezeless night ; the mist ; the sodden light that feU npon the 
ground ; the moon shining above ; the ocean rendered invisible ! 
the roar of waters issuing from the shore. Each of these sights 
has its own peculiarity ; each plays its part, so to say, in produ- 
cing the beauty of the scene and resulting in a moonlight vision ; 
each looked at without reference to all the rest, has not that 
attracfiyeness which is due to the combined effect of all. It is 
like a picture ; when you see a good pamting of a man and fall 
into admiration, the effect produced on your mind is the result of 
all the organs of the man, Ms head, Ms eyes, his nose, Ms hands 
and legs and so forth combining in a harmonious whole. So does 
Nature, says Wordsworth, work and teach. She takes hold of a 
number of “ outward things,” that is, extornal objects ; moulds 
them, joins them, and makes each of them impart its" supremacy” 
— whatever of virtue it has — to the rest. Thus the detached 
units are made to serve one another and live for and love one another 
in harmony. All the sights work together for good and it is their 
co-operation, their " interchangeable supremacy,” their mutual 
serrice, their eombinatio]}; not theif ifolation, which constituted 
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the glory of the scene; the beauty of the sight rerenled in the form 
of a moonlight mght. 

To understand this thoronghly; I tvIU ask you to take the ease 
of a sentence. A sentence egresses a thought When yon say 
I son* a mau;” yon nse four Trotds. each hating its oirn meaning 
and representing its otrn thought; differing from that of the rest. 
Ton combine the four trords and the combination prodnces a tiste 
ihonght altogether. That nerr thought; how did it oome about ? 
By each -word co-operating with the rest, imparting its own meaning 
to them and thus out of dirersity came unify — ^harmony of thought 
embodied in the sentence. So does Nature teach ns by her 
sights. 

And; says Wordsworth; here is a great lesson for nS; first as 
to onr thinking faculfyj seoondly; as to the development of onr 
ehaiaeter, and thirdly, as to out social name. 


Lot mo take each of these In order and endeavour to point 
the poet's moral Pirst; as to our intellect. When we are thinking 
on any subject which we ivish to study; how does our mind proceed 
to work ? Are we not like Wordsworth ascending Snowdon that 
summer night. We read, collect factS; gather information; aft 
them, examine their accuracy, their relevancy, choose, reject ; and 
when we have gone through that mental toil we put the relevant 
facts together, and reason from them and create at last our own 
theory on the subject. Some one has truly remarked, « deep 

thought is prolonged thought.” Wordsworth describes it in tte 

Prelude in a more apt and expressive phrase. He calls it ‘‘steady 
moods of thoughtfulness matured to inspiration.” ( Bk. IH, lines 
148 and 149.) And these steady moods are like the climbing up 
of Wordsworth that moonlight night to the top of Snowdon, 
mind climbs amidst darkness and mist, sees details of information, 
tvnfcs them together, makes them exercise mnraal domination and a 

St finds light TMsisthe ‘'creafivesoal'^ofman Sohisnnnd i 

exactly hfee the mind of Natme. He can says Wordsworth, bail 
up greatest things from least suggesHons ; ^living m 
woiild^of life, not enslaved by « senable impressions, that is, 

C 0 * 

Vatnre “hold fit converse with vhe ^nbnal world. 

Stev™.n in In, ‘ Ord,„a Snntl,’ '• «» 
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world, says Solomon, from beginning to end, because the world is 
in his heart .....we admire splendid views and pictures; and yet 
what is truly admirable is rather the mind within us, that gathers 
together these scattered details for its delight and makes, out of 
certain colours, certain distributions of graduated light and dark- 
ness, that intelligible whole which we call a picture or a view.” 
Such is the glory of man’s intellect, his thinking power, his 
reasoning faculty. 

Do you say this is true only of great intellects, geniuses, that 
it applies to them only, and not to the man of ordinary capacities ? 
That question is answered by Wordsworth’s, description of his 
moonhght vision. Every sight he saw that night was not by itself 
and in itsoU great. Some were majestic ; others small For in- 
stance, the mountain, the moon, the Atlantic, the hills, the sky 
Wore great ; the mist, the patch of light on the turf were small. 
And yet even the small ones had their own part m the scene ; they 
too served and osercised their own iuduence ; and contributed to 
its beauty. So every one of us who has a mind and is made to 
think, can contnbute to make the thought of the day on all groat 
questions affecting the welfare of tho state and sociofy, Iiy using 
our minds, by thinking deeply, steadily, not superficially. Somo 
one on one occasion remarked to Darwin that all great discoveries in 
scionce worn due to gifted sciontiste, men of gjuius and first-rate 
capacity. Darwin protested He rephed that such men succeeded 
not only because of their own gifted talents but also bocauso of tho 
work done before them by men of mediocro merit. Cailjlo thought 
that tho world’s progress is duo to groat men. But that notion is 
now modifiod Great men are made whole small mon think and 
act gioatly “ Among dull hearts a prophet nevor grow ’’ But 
what do most of us do ? Wo do not thinh ; we are indolent ; wo 
live in the midst of escitomont, hurry and worry. 

So society loses all vigour, purity of thought For clear 
thought tho mind must go into what is called '' a comraittco of tho 
whole ” — that means silent meditation, a time to think quietly, 
llow many of us do that ? To how many of us may be put the 
question which a Quaker put to Southey., The latter onco d\- 
plained to tho former how busy he was doing something or other 
OTory day regularly fiom morning to night The Quaker hoard 
Southoy and calmly askod , “ And, 31r. Sonthoy, when dost thee 
find lime to think ? *' 
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The same holds good of Iho law of character. What is ohara- 
ctor ? John Stuart Mill dofinos it as « a completely fashioned 
will ; ” and that is a correct definition Eead the chapter on “ The 
Formation of Habits ” in the Psychology of the late Prof. James 
and you will fuUy understand it Or read his " Plain Talks to 
Young Mon and Teachers.” Ho, there, demonstrates that man is 
made of Will and Reason 5 his Will is his exea$tim power, his 
Guvernmont ; his Reason is his Judicial power, his High Court of 
Justice, The former impels him to action, the latter tells him how 
to act, A drunkard knows drink is a curse — ^his reason is all right 
but when the temptation comes, the decision of the judiciary is set 
at naught, because the exocuiaTe— his will-power — is weak. He 
has not that masterly self-control, which, says Prof. James, is 
‘‘ the key to all character.” X wish to do certain work at a certain 
time Reason tells me and I resolve But the time comes, I 
doubt ; I idle away and gossip and the work is not done. A weak 
will again 1 Prof. Sidgwick was once in Switzerland when the 
General Election was announced in England He was informed 
by those who knew that the party for whom ho intended to vote 
had no chance and was sure to be defeated , that, therefore, it 
was useless for him to return to England and ^ve his rote. 
But duty was duty — ^he was a citizen ; and whether his vote would 
be of use or not, he must do his duty So he came all the way, 
voted, and went back to Bmtzeiland That is will-power, « Uie 
strength of God revealed in Man, resolute and persistent obe- 
dience to God ” Now, mark the bearing this has on Words- 
worth’s moral from his moonlight nsion As the scene of that 
vision was made up of its units of mountain, breeze, mist, hills, the 
moon, and so forth, man is made of his crowd of passions. Each 
of these is a unit by itself. They must be combined, as Nature 
combined the units of that moonlight night. Each must serve, 
control, help the rest There must be mutual domination, help- 
ful co-operalion. The Will and the Reason must combine and 
exercise what Wordsworth calls « interchangeable supremacy ” 
They must go into “ a committee of the whole , ” and then 
you develop character, which means a balanced soul What does 
the photographer say to you when you give him a sitting for your 
likeness ? Steady, please, ” ho says. AU character means 
steadiness of conduct in virtue, truth, purity of thought and actira, 
oleamess of miad and morals. Hence said Tukaram, our Maiatna 



Saint : Leam to meditate, to retire into the sanctuary of yonf 

heart ; oultivate silence ; and acquire a steady mind.” This is the 
synoptic talent of man, -who learns to goyern his passions — ^it is 
the same talent which Nature exermsed when she presented the 
moonlight vision to Wordsworth , it is the talent which each of 
ns must exercise to be good thinkers and good men. 

If you understand what this esepression synoptic talent means 
you will, I am sure, enter fully into the spirit of the lesson which 
Wordsworth intends to convey by means of his moonlight vision. 
It is the talent which enables a man to take a general view of the 
details of a subject on which he is thinking, and in this world 
of action and life, to act as a man of principle, not as a man of ex- 
pediency. Lord Ourzon once contrasted the synoptic talent with 
what he called the departmental mind.'’ A man brought up as a 
man of business only may and often does become an expert in that 
business , but what he gains in depth he loses in breadth. His 
views are coloured by all he knows about that business , and he 
talks and acts what in slang is called ‘‘shop.” Such men are like the 
man described in the Ecclesiastes — the man that holds the plough 
and gloweth in the goad,” “whose talk is of bullocks.” Such men, 
says the EcclenasteSf “ shall not be sought for in public counsel nor 
sit high in the congregation.” Wordsworth in his Essay on Poet; 
ry has pointed out the narrowing influence of specialism. “ A 
Savant,” he said, “who is also not a poet in soul and a religiomst in 
heart is a feeble and unhappy creature.” According to Mm, man 
is endowed with imagination^ thapower to create a whole out of de- 
tails, and command a vision. 

Imagination he tells us “is but another name for clear insight, ^ 
“amplitude of mind,” and “Beason in her most exalted mood.” We 
sometimes tMnk that to be imaginative is to be a dreamer, a man of 
fancy, who has no hold on the reality of tilings and hfe. Sut'that 
is not its meaning. It means “courage, faith, organizing power, 
a knowledge of the human heart, sympathy, judgment and good 
sense.” Two scientists of world-wide fame have declared that some 
of the greatest sdentific discovertes have been due to i m agi n ation. 
Of Galvani it has been told that he noticed the movements of a 
frog under abnormal excitation and thus stumbled on the truths of 
gMvanism 

Now, it is this power of thinking and reasoning so as to 
create an intelli^ble whole, and of acting in the world as a man of 



coirocfc principle and balanood soul ,vrHcli Wordsworth illustratea 
by means of his moonlight vision. Let us not forget but let us 
hug to our bosoms the last but not the least lesson which he tea- 
ches by means of it. To produce the moonKght vision, Nature em- 
ployed several sights — the mountain, the breeseless summer night 
the-mist, the flash of light on the turf, the moon &e. Each play- 
ed its part, and eaoh was "endowed with interchangeable supre- 
macy. There was no small or great among them j no livdiy, no 
jealousy, no quarrel for greatness but all served one another. 
There is a lesson for us • We too must regard ourselves, whatevet 
our position, our talents, as bmngs intended by God to serve one 
another, give up pride, and so think and act in a spirit of love as 
to advance the well-being of the State which protects us and 
the society in which we live. We come into the world to 
miniaiei, not to be ministered unto. No servioe is small in the eye 
of God. Every one can do something to promote the good of 
his fellowB. Only, ( says Wordsworth ), "be all eye and all ear” 
setting m motion a long train of thoughts, living deep and high 
and beyond the love of self, of material things, of sensuous 
enjoyments. That learnt and secured will of itself, without 
any effort, produce "a wise and understanding heart,” and 
^endow you with the power to tiunk deeply and act highly, as 
a man of character, 

"A wise and undemtauding heart'” Do yon know whence 
that expression comes ? It is to be found in the Bible, Solomon, 
when he was King of Israel, had a dream, God appeared to him 
in a vision and asked Solomon to state what he wanted. The King 
tasked for the gift of "a wise and understanding heart,” God 
gave him that and said that because Solomon had asked for it, 
and not for long life, nohes, or honour. He would give him theso 
also. "A wise and understanding heart” means insight, good 
sense, sound judgment but these coine from hving a life of panty 
in obedience to ^d, recognising that love is the law, tlio embodi- 
ed principle of life. 
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“ALL EYE AND ALL EAR” 
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WORDSWORTH'S IDEAL OF EDUCATION. 

' ' ' to<0>O' ■■ 

In an article contributed by him to the pages of the Riliberi 
Joumat of January, 1904, Sir Oliver Lodge tolls a story of Glads- 
tone, 'which carries valuable instruction to many of us, young or 
old. Sir Oliver there •ivfote — I have Seen Mr. Gladstone , . . 
in an attitude of rapt and earnest attention, not to the words of 
the Bible, which any one might be glad to read, nor to the words 
of the Prayer Book .....but to the utterance from the pulpit of a 
very ordinary discourse ”. In short, Mr, Gladstone had cultivated 
the faculty of hearing, and was known to bo, in Wordsworth's 
language, aU oar. ” Ho was a careful listener, and that was 
One of the causes of his greatness in thought and action, whether as 
a public man or in private life. What made Gladstone so attentive 
oven to the dullest discourse ? There are people who say that they 
do not go to Church, because the sermons there are so dull. There 
are men who want something novel, something exciting, grand, to 
arouse their interest and inspire their minds, or else life is insipid 
Bud they know not what to do with themselves. Such people for- 
got that the dullness is not in what they see or in what or whom 
they hear so much os in themselves, because they have not gone 
about the right cultivation of their power of sight end sound If 
we are wise, we can leain from even the dullest mind and draw 
out of hfe's daily, common, sights, pleasure and enjoyment for our 
minds and inspiration for our conduct. And this is Wordsworth's 
doctrine To him “ the meanest dower that blows” could “ give 
thoughts that too often he too deep for tears ” He “ sought for 
present good in life's familiar face” and “built theroon ” his“ hope 
of good to come” (The Prelude . Bk. XIII. lines 61 to 63). He 
was thus what Muiterlonik says of Emerson " the sago of our com- 

59 



inoii AayB.” To 2zim, agoiif, men wild strike ns os ignorant "tliS 
men of the street as we call them, were '^open schools/’ where he 

<'Saw into the depth of human soolsy 
Souls that appear to hare no depth at all 
To careless eyes.” 

(The Prelude* Bk XIII, lines 166 to 168). 

And so, the poet tells us he leatnt ^‘from the mouths of men 
obscure and lowly, truths replete with honour.” 


But for this we must use, not abuse or misuse, our eyes 
and ears. 


The wholeworldisa whispering gallery. “Hare yonfonnd out,” 
Wrote Bmerson, to a child, ** that nature is always talking to you, 
specially when you are alone, though she has not the gift of arti- 
culate speech ?” All groat religions preach this great truth. Ouf 
Hindu Senptures declare God by the name of I^ada Btahma (flio 

supreme sound or musician) The whole Universe, wo read in 
is the imce of God The Vedas Were revealed to the Rishs 
by what they heard ; hence they aie called the Bhrv^s (what was 
heard). In the Old Testament of the Bible, God spoke to Adam, and 
Adamileujd; He spoke U Moses, and Moses heard \ Paul was 
converted by what he heard, Christ Jesus began every lesson of his 
Sermon on the Mount by saying : ‘"To have heard it said.” Ac- 
cordmg to the devotional school of Hinduism ( the school of the 
saints) hearing {ahrawnam)vs the first ingredient or essence of true 
devotion. 


In what I said about Wordsworth's basic piinoiple of life, nt, 
« the child IS father of the man/' I pomted out how, according to 
to him, a child's ears are sensitive to sound of every kmd. Another 
lover of Nature, Thoreau, says that in our childhood, our ears are 
so fresh, attentive, and percipient that we detect at that penod &e 
ftiMtmasintoa. .mndat wlnoh .U IT.tnr. « 

nil ol a. ear IS a gift, uMlKcity “ J" 
B.o.saadas.MW.UTe. Asd It is bscaasa « do Mt ds|r^^ 

Lat oar adnsaaontacomes faulty Toaag moa at sdioi)lc»i 
oonoee get into the habit of Buspronoimoiag trords, ? 

S ao''^‘'i thdr ears ». as to oateh the pra.oaoa.aoas of 

liheir teachers and their professors and leam. 
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To Wordsworth eyery sight was a sonnd; and every sound was 
a voice ; silence itself was speech. When all is noiseless, we think 
we hear nothing. But not so with poets, saints, and thoughtful 
men. Pious Hindoos are fond of telling a story told of a man who 
went to a saint and asked the latter ' ‘‘ Where is God ? show 
me ” The saint was silent. The man asked a second time ; but again 
the saint would not answer. The question was repeated a number 
of times for nearly half on hour with the same result The saint 
remained stolidly silent. The enquirer lost his temper. '<What'” 
he cried out in rage. you always preach about God and pray But 
when I ask you where He is, you do not speak. Is this your reli- 
gion ^ ” The saint calmly broke his silence and said * ‘‘ Brother, 
why do you say I have not spoken ? What have I been doing 
all this time when you have been questioning me ? My very silence 
is speech, God discovers Himself by Bis silence ” And this is true. 
To find God we must retire into the sanctuary of our hearts ; "the 
deepest power is usually silent " silence is God’s attribute ; ” 
" all great things are born of dionce.” And hence our saint 
Tnkaram preached that God is to be found not by reasoning and 
discussing but by silent meditaMon and the experience realised 
thereby. The scientist Romanes declared the same. 

Go into a forest when all is still and silent ; or, if you are in 
a city, stand on a road at dead of night, when man and his wife 
have gone to sleep, the roads are deserted, and you are alone with 
the sky overhead and earth below ; not a breath of human or other 
sound — all is silent. And as the silence of the solitude makes its 
entrance into your heart, do you not hear as if there was a sound 
— ^what Seats described as 

" A little noiseless noise among the leaves 
Bom of the very sigh that silence heaves P’ 

Even the misanthrope Byron felt this when he wrote ’—9 

" And not a breath crept through the rosy air, 

And yet the forest leaves seemed stirred in prayer.” 

It is on such occasions that man knows his power of inspira- 
tion, however littie he may be. '^ever less alone than when alone.’’ 

Henoe Wordsworth learnt from Nature’s silence and sounds, 
lesson's of wisdom and of strength, Silence, he says, tonched him 
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no less than sound. (The Prelude: Bk. YII, lines 36 and S7). , 

lent brooding, deep meditation gave him ** the harvest of a qiuet 
eye or the inner eye which is the bliss of solitude.” It is said 
of him that he had so sensitire an ear that he could hear even a 


pin-fall. Prom what he saw with the eye he heard with the ear. 
Ho frequented lonely places, bills, volleys, dales, and mused ; bnt 
whenever an acorn, ''from its cup dislodged, through sere leaves 
rustled,” his ear turned to the sound. ( The Prelude Bk. I, lines 
81 to 85;. A river flowing was to him “a nver murmunng and 
tal kin g to itself” ( The Prelude . Bk. IV, lines 119 and 120). He 
heard no noises but always "Voices” in all ho saw and heard of 
sound from Nature and Nature’s scenes. To him the roar of 
mountain torrents was not a roar but "a Voice” ( The Prelude Bk 


V, lines 383 and 384). If the air stirred the leaves, it was then 
"not voiceless.” (The Prelude: Bk. VI, lines 84 and 85 ) Bocks 
"muttered close upon” his ears ; "black drizzhng crags” qaofce "by 
the way-side as if a Voice wore in them,” the stream raved , (The 
Prelude Bk VI, hnes 630 to 683 ). To him "the voiceless 
worm on the unfrequented hill,” that is, the glow-worm dear shin- 
ing was a messenger of peace and work because it breathed "ton-, 
derness and love ” ( The Prelude; Bk VII, lines 40 to 43j. 
" "Wild brooks prattled from invisible haunts. ” 


Thus, says Woidsworth, because he was "all eye and all ear,” 
every sight or sound, each " in its degree of power, administered 
to grandeur or tenderness,” He found beauty, the spirit of love 
everywhere ; the world was not a desert, dull and dreary, but full 
of inspiration And why f Because he had so trained his eye and 
his ear as to look "in steadiness” and find among "least things an 
nnder-sense of greatest”, he had learnt to see "the parts as 
parts but with a feehng of the whole.” That is to say, he was not 
oppressed by individual sights or sounds *, he referred them to the 
Universal of which they formed a part. This is the synoptic talent. 
When we witness a foot, and do not ponder, and do not seek the 
whence, the why, and what for of it, it corrupts us. 
refer it to a general principle, we learn its oonneoUon ' 

cm. (bv WTial, tkw ore on 

raoter and show the mettle wo are made of. 

things often disooveF great ones,” ^says Bacon in his w 
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learning ; and lie illustrates it by tbe example of the magnetic 'rii- 
tue of iron which was first seen in needles The fall of an apple 
from its tree led Sir Isaac Newton to discover the law of gravita- 
tion. Bnmnel took his first lesson in forming the Thames Tunnel 
from a tiny ship-worm He saw how the little creature bored 
through the wood with ite well-armed head, firtit in one direction, 
then in another till the archway was complete. ^'Nature shows 
herself best in 'her smallest works.’^ Aristotle illustrates it by 
showing how the idea of a common-wealth rose and finds its ideal 
in a family. A good state and a good sociefy grow out of the 
good family life of its citizens ; and a good family grows out of 
the good hfe of each individual composing it. Therefore, all pub- 
lic reform grows out of personal reform — the reform of the in- 
dividual. To be able to govern others, you must know 
to govern yourself Before you aspire to be statBsmen, 
you must become mtn And we become men when we make 
the Uniwrsal, not our petty selves, the centre of our thoughts 
and actions. The Universal is God, Nature is His school , there 
we must learn to labour, love, and wait Then it is that we ac- 
quire true manhood 

We shall have read the Prelude in vain, if we have not learnt 
from it how this spirit of manhood is to be acquired, according to 
Wordsworth’s teaching. From all I have endeavoured to say so 
far on the Pi elude, two or three main points emerge for our practice. 
Ftrst, ho holds that whatever else men may or may not be, all men 
are horn poets and are so created as to have the obligation laid up- 
on them of cultivating the poetic spirit. Of every child, he says 

“ Feeling has to him imparted power. 

That through the growing faculties of sense 
Doth hke an Agent of the One great Mind 
Create, creator and reemver both, 

Working but in alhance with the works 
Which it beholds — such verily is the first 
Poetic spirit of our human hfe, 

By uniform control of after years. 

In most, abated or suppressed. 

( The Pislude. Bk. II, lines 255 to 263 ). 

This sounds strange to us, because the world has from of old 
believed that a poet ie u genius bom uot made and that poetry 



moans dreaming and indulging in illusions, fancies, cot caring 
for facts. But if wo think it orer carefully, we shall find the 
popular belief erroneous. It is true that every man is not bom a 
poet, if to be a poet moans to bo a Shakespeare, a Hilton, a Words- 
worth or a Kalidas or a Bhavabhuti. But oreiy man is bom a poet, 
if poetry means the power of the right interpretation of hfe, the 
capacity to enter into the inner spirit of hfo’s meamug. G-od is 
described in our Ujtamsh'tdt and the Bhagawad Gita as the Post 
( Kaei ), bocanso he is the Seer, the Snower of all. And that 
word Kavi, stands for a poet because it means ''the wise.’’ Now, 
if I toll you it is the duty of you sdl to bo poets, you will perhaps 
demur to my statement and set me down for a man advising you to 
do the impossible. But will you laugh at me and think I am demand- 
ing what is beyond your power if I say it is the duty of every one 
of you— of all of us— to bo wise ” ? And what is wisdom but 
knowing the true moamng of life, seeing things in their true pers- 
peotiTO, and acting accordingly ? Whatever we are, we have all 
to interpret life, and wo aU, each in his own way, some in a 
narrow way, others with a broad outlook, interpret ik This capa* 
cily every one of us possesses — the power to see, to hear, to think, 
to ask the moaning of it all, and to acB on the strength of ^e 
light afforded to each This is our idealising faculty , every child 
has it and manifests it. It is always cunous to see, to hear, to 
know i and talcs, stories of adventure, of what is not mere mat- 
ter-of-fact, delight the child That shows our innate piopensify 
not to mistake appearance for reality but to search for the real be- 
hind the apparent. That is the mind's transmuting and transBgur- 
ing powei^the power of getting to the heart of things The lawyer 
who is a lawyer and no more, or the trader who is a trader and no- 
thingelse, or the scholar who is a scholar only, inteiprets hfe each 

accordingtothenarrowoircleof his own work and occupation That 
18 his class bias. He forgets that his narrow circle grows out of 
the larger circle of hfe that it is but a part of the ^ 

that he lives truly, works efficiently as a y 

he does his work with due legard to the whole It is this trutl 
thith led to the foundation of Universities What is the object 
University ? Is it to produce men fitted for the professions 

ted for the conduct of Wo, men \nth la go „ jjjg law- 

Gelw pwcl i best physician is alto a philosopher . 
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yet it is said that he is a social scaveager ; the merchant the nnifiet 
of nations and peoples. Those of yon who have read Sir Wdham 
Hamilton’s philosophical works will remember that he prescribes as 
the role of judgment what he calls ^'the Law of Parsimony/’ the Law 
by which we axe enabled to resolre some of our beliefs into oth is, 
and to refer them to a more gener^ belief. This Law holds good 
of life in all its aspects. What do we do when We think or act ? 
We refer, conscionsly or unconsciously erery particular to a 
general ; a fact of thought is reduced or referred to a rule ; a 
course of action is referred to a principle ; to see the 
whole in the paxtictilar ] the UniTersal in the partial and rice 
versa. This is makiag each thought, each action of ours “ rerolTe 
round a substantial centre. ” ( The Prelude . Bk. YIH, lines 430 

and 431). This is thinking ; it is acting. We all do it and have to 
do it. You go to a school ; you move among a number of boys ; 
that school has a code of roles ; eTory one thinks and acts or is 
required to think and act with reference to them. Is it not ? That 
is exactly the case with reference to all the ritualions, spheres, and 
pnases of human life. And that is what I mean by interpreting 
life. It is a necessity of our being to interpret hfe — our part in 
it, our connection with it, our duty and interest in it and so forth. 
A miser interprets life with reference to his money ; a pleasure- 
seeker with reference to his appetites of the sense } a patriot with 
reference to his country ; a saint with reference to God and Huma- 
nity. All of us are poetising, became we are bom poets— some 
badly, others nobly. All of us idealise life and things, according 
to his own view and standard of living. 

Now, Wordsworth asks if this j:>os{tcfaculfy is the very essence 
of oux nature and a necessity of our condition ; is it not our duty 
to develop it rightly and nobly, to grow in and with it, and not 
allow it to narrow itself and decay ? Life is a circle : a circle has 
a centre — hfe is a circle in motion and it moves round its centre ; 
its centre is the UniTeraal spirit, the spirit which binds men to- 
gether and makes for aU we hold dear — ^family, society, govern- 
ment. What is that spirit but Lose ? Interpret life by moans of 
sympathy and trust, which are love. Hence said Shakespeare : 
« What a poor centre for man when his centre is his own self I ” 

How is this capacity to interpret life by means of the best light 
in us to be gained i Wordsworth answers : By cultivating the 



fcpii-it of " wiao ptigaivonoss. ” Now, mark that phtaao. HfnVrf & 
iQonlal nolo of it. Tiiorouglily nndoratand it. 

Pi} stf you know what pasaironosa meana. The dictionaries 
givo its moaning aa follows i “ Not active j rocoiving or suffering 
without rosiatanco ” Our oyoa are made to see ; our ears are made 
lo lioar, and wo cannot cliooso but see and hoar. But if we see 
and hoar without undorstanding and thinking and forming our own 
jndgmonta, sooing, wo aoo not, hearing, wo hear not. If you read 
a book, and fill your mind with its contents without understand*- 
ing it, thon your mind has rocoivod nothing. Passiveness implies 
obodionco ; submission j trust. And it is the first necessify and con- 
dition of all growth, montal or moral, physical, or spiritual. Ton 
will never loarn to purpose, grow to efficiency, and become Jiiiss, if 
you start with an ovil mind, a suspecting heart. Ton must, says 
Wordsworth, start with 

“ that kind 

Of prepossession without winch the soul 
Reooives no knowledge that can bring forth good, ** 

( Piol. Bk. Vni, Knos 324 to 326. ) 

To command, you must first know to obey. To rise, you must 
first bond. If you take a book to study and your desire is to learn 
from it, you must approach it in a spint of obedience, that is, not 
as a cntic but as a lover. Then you loam. But if you take it in 
hand in a captious spint, thinking that you know all, yon will not 
get to a right perception either of its merits or faults. So also in 
our intercourse with one another. If yon deal with a man, think- 
ing low of him and highly of yourself, you will never inspire con- 
fidence, gain influence, and attract his heart Be, therefore, 
advises Wordsworth, passive, first of all, obedient, wilhng to 
learn, ready to see, swift to hear, quick to receive. Believe that 
the world is good ; that eeil is fleeting ; that the soul of all oi you is 
light and love, and that you will find it if you potiently learn and 
pondeiv— that is, if you are j]assivg. 

Not passive only, though, but loisoly passive. Mere passiveness 
is slavery. Each of us has not only passive quahties but abo 
flcfiw capacites. What I see, hear, observe, read, find, I can by 
force of my own thought make a part of my own being , 1 can 
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breate as I am a created being. Jnst as each of ns bas a name disting* 
nisldng eacb from the rest, so each is tk person, a personality. 

« Points have we all of ns within onr souls 
Where all stand single.” 

( Prelude : Bk. Ill, lines 85 and 86.) 

This personality is each indindual’s character, growing out of 
the active impulse of his mind and heart and operating by way of 
his thought, conduct, and mode of life. That personality will 
grow to purpose and unfold itself, if we are wisely obedient. That 
is, if we move in life with judicious, not blind, obedience. That, 
again, requires explanation. Every one can give as weU as recehe. 
And education means giving as Well as recoteing. Says Words* 
worth : 


« Thou must give 
Else never can receive. ” 

( Prelude : Bk. XU, lines 276 and 277. ) 

That is, whether you learn properly, from a book grow wisely 
in character from a high example, and develop your 
own personality rightly, depends on the attention, the 
sympathy and faith which you bring out of your own self so as to 
make it operate on and profit from the book or the example. Chara- 
cter, as has been truly^said, is not taught so much as it is caught. 
Hence says Wordsworth in another poem ' " Hinds that have 
nothing to confer have httle to receive. ” All depends on the state of 
our own minds. Carlyle and Emerson, one night, walked through 
the streets of London. Carlyle asked Emerson what he thought of 
it. Emerson asked Carlyle in return What do yon see ? ” 
Carlyle said : — I see the Devil. ” Emerson replied : I see 
the Angel.” Each answered according to the angle of his own 
view. Carlyle was a dyspeptic, was irritable, and the hfe of 
London was to him dismal. Emerson was a man of joy and hope, 
and the inner spirit of that life was to Mm divine, though outward» 
ly it seemed aU fever and excitement. Whether Carlyle ox Emer- 
son was right may be a question , but the point I am trying to 
emphasise is that each saw for himself, pondered, and made Ms 
mind's eye, Ms transfiguring capacity of thought, work 'on the 
sights and created. .What each gave out of his own mind he 
received, 
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All dopondSj tlioo^ on what '^office from our OTrn minds and 
lioarts \rliilo receiving improsfions from vrhat ve read, see, or hear. 


Things that are not 

As the mind ansnrers to them or the heart 
Is prompt or slow' to feel. ’’ 

( Prelude : Bk. TH, lines 6C9 to 671. ) 

We can bo good girers as x^ell as bad girers. If ve aie good 
girers, wo roemTO good ; if we giro ill, wo reoeire ill. As a 
Hindastani prorerb has it, if I am good, the whole world will be 
good. The world is a looking glass. Laugh at it, it langhs. 
Frown on it, it frowns. ” All depends on what we give ont of onr 
own minds Hence, said Ohrist 1*0303 . ''It is more blessed to giTO 
than to reeeivo.” Loro and tho world lores roa ; hate, the world 
hates you. Fear diflionlties ; they frown and yon faint ; welcome 
them and moot them in faith, hope, patience, and work in lore— 
they sooner or later bc&iend the man of silent frost. "We are paid 
in this world in onr own coin — in the coin of our own mind's and 
life’s mintage. 


If that is so. says Wordsworth, nnito iiisdom to j^tssiienessf 
and learn and labour for life's trials. What is wisdom ? A dis- 
cerning mind ; penetrating insight j a clear intellect. 
But a clear intellect is tho product of j>mc sympa* 
thies, parity of mmd, puiify of heart, purity of life 
A mind enslared by prejudice, a heart enfeebled by passions, 
cannot think clearly, cannot get to the heart of things, see theii 

hidden meaning; and cWn«i« means ; and to be calm, 

you must be pure. " The pure in heart see God ' Therefore, the 
nltimate of Efe’s light for our guidance is a cilm mind — ‘ High 
calm wHch marks the stiong " Henee our Hindu Scriptoes begm 
and end with the thrice told holy benediction "Shanti, Shanb, 
Bbanti” (Peace! peace ! peace !), And Christ Jesus advise : 
"Peace be still." It is when we oultirate this spmt of peace Hiat, 
accordig to Wordsworth, " we recognise a f ® 

lags of the heart ( Prelude : Bk. 3, ^8 and 4U ) ; ^ 

derive “ faith in the marraUous things ” ( The Prelude . Bk. ^ 
line 347); we "coalesce all things into sympaUiy’' ( The ' 

f: s:l .. look ^ ^ 

mon oountenance of earth and ^ a «mooas of calm- 
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oau cultivate — active thought restrained, regulated by a pure 
heart and life. This phrase of Wordsworth’s has its analogue in 
Buddha’s 2Viruana, the Bhagavad Gita’s Shanti (Peace), and in 
“ the peace which passeth understanding ” of the Bible. Nirvana 
is supposed by some to mean a state of repose, of quiet implying 
quisoence, doing nothing but sitting still. That is not what 
Buddha meant. Our saint Tukaram has explained what it really 
means. It means sincerity, and purity of mind and heart, arising 
from silent meditation and trust in God, and the restraining of our 
passions so as to regulate them by Divine Will. " Not mine, but 
Thy WiU be done!” The peace of the Bible, the SAanti of the 
Bha^avaA Gita, the Nirvana of Buddha all imply an active mind 
and life, led by calmness, by self-mastery, by pure thinking, pure 
action, a pure life. This is sublimely put in the Bhagavad 
Gita : — 

^TTff m I 

?T*r qrf ?rf h 

( That man attains knowledge who is devoted to it and by 
being addicted to it seeks it by first mastering his self. He who 
attains knowledge obtaiues eternal peace” And all mean what 
a modern poet ( Mr. Wilham Watson ) calls “ stUlness on the base 
of power.” It is reposeful energy. If any of you wish to know 
more of it, read Mrs. Annie Gall's suggestive book, “ Power 
through repose.” 

That is “wise passiveness”; — ^the capacity to see God in man, 
and in Nature, and to find beauty in the heart of things, and find 
our heaven on earth amidst hfe’s fleeting forms and varying dis- 
tractions. Such wise passiveness is and ought to be the aim of all 
education, says Wordsworth. It comes to him, says the Kathopa~ 
nishad, whose mind is “ endowed with love and knowledge” — the 
love and knowledge of the Universal, that is, God. And, such 
knowledge and love come to him who learns and labours to train 
his eyes and his ears in the school and the college of Nature. “ Be 
now all eye and aU ear ” to her sights and sounds — and all things 
shall be added unto you. That is the sum and substance of Words- 
worth’s teaching. 

How Nature taught him — ^what methods she employed, wha t 
esaminations he passed in her school and college so as to enable 
him to acquire the power of “ wise passiveness ” will form the 
subject of our next study. 




WORDSWORTH’S PRBL,UD1^ 


:« 0 _; 

YII, 

WORDSWORTH’S IDEA OE NATURE." 

WHAT IS NATURES 
NATURE IS TRUTH OR ORDER. 

I — 

<<Onoo daring the Matabela war”, says a corraspondont; writing 
to Sir Lewis Mioball, tbe biographer of Cecil Rhodes, <'we were on 
the marob ono lorely moonlight night, expecting a sharp engage- 
ment at day-break, when he ( Rhodes ) suddenly said : < How 
glorious this and how lucky you are to be here].. .Howmuoh 
better to be here under the stars thinking out great problems < ” 
Now, I do not suppose any one disputes the fact that Cecil 
Rhodes was a practical man, not a mere thoorlser and dreamer. 
The passage quoted aboTO shows how ardently he worshipped 
Nature and how he thought ho owed his great ideas to her. No 
wonder Wordsworth regarded her as our first, highest, and best 
toachor. It is good for us to know this, and to cultiyate a lore for 
Nature and hor forms and scenery in the right spirit. That ought 
not to be difiScult in a country like India, whore Nature has been 
worshipped as a deity* where the Himalayas, the Ganges, the 
Ocean, the sun, the moon, and the stars, not to mention other 
manifold works of Nature, have stood in the popular mind as 
symbols of the Almighty and the Eternal. But has not that 
symbolic worship degonoratod into mere form and is it not a fact 
that, genoraUy speaking, Nature stands for most of us as some- 
thing inanimate — a blind force ? How many aro there among us 
eager to open our hearts to know what rainbows teach, and 
sunsets show ? ” Dr. Wordswoith, grandson of the poet, 
lecturing to his classes in Elpliinstone College on The Prelude ” 
3d; years ago, often complained that Indian students lacked tho 
fervent spirit for Nature which ono might expect them to possess as 
an inborn endowment of tho Eost. Dr. Selby, for long Professor 
and Principal of tho Deccan College, was known to make the same 
complaint. Wo go to lull-stations in seaph of health ; we look for 
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puro waiot luid pure twr tlieto j wo admiro tho beauty of scenery 
presented to our view at tJie sovoral " points ” ( as Hxoy are colled) 
of those hills j but what do wo loam of lessons for life’s conduct 
and inspiration from tlio sights which Nature there exhibits ? In 
that respect wo remain what Wordsworth in his Prdnde calls 
** mere pensioners on outward forms”- — we lack the power of visioui 
the spiritual faculty, not because wo have it not, but because we 
rarely onltivato it. And yet our Vedas and our Upanishads, our 
Sanskrit pools— -what are they but inspiration in ifa highest aspect 
which come from Nature to men who deeply pored over her book, 
oxtractod her inner meaning, and discovered, to use Amiel’s woids 
that " every landscape is a state of the soul.” 

Once I happened to visit Kamal, a sacred place of pilgrimage 
according to Hindus, not far from Baroda. It is on the banks of 
the great river Nerbuda, whose wide expanse of flow gives the 
place a charming aspect, and makes it a fit place for meditation 
and high thoughts. I left the place one night, accompanied by a 
Haratha labourer who earned my kit. We had to cross the liver and 
we crossedit on foot where the water was shallow. We found a rock 
just in the middle of our path and the water running past it made 
a sound that had a soft music of its own. We weie silent walkers ; 
the moon shining in the sky above shed her soft hght on the river 
below ; and all around seemed like a fairy land. My Maratha coolie 
walking behind me, all of a sudden, stopped, diopped the load he 
carried on the rock, and, as if caught and inspired by the holy 
vision of the place, heightened just at that moment by the moon- 
light scene and the lordly flow of the iiver, ha folded his hands, 
closed his eyes, raised them to the moon above, and then looking 
on the river below, cried out , Mother Nerbudo * how mother- 
ly thou art] ” Then he took up the load from the rock and we 
walked on, again silently. I did not hke to inteimpt the course 
of his thoughts, whatever they were, just at that moment. But 
after I had walked on a mile or so with him and reached the roil- 


way station, I asked him what had made him suddenly diop my 
kit on ' the rock and address the river. " Sahib ” he 


replied, " does she not feed and purify us with her 
holy water and is she not like a Mother ? ” 3le 
prosme fact that a river gives us water to dnnfc was 
brought home to his mind by the sense of' his own eyes ; but to 
what and whom did he owe his belief that the nver purified the soul 
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of man ? To many or most of ua that belief stands for a silpersti- 
tion * but the man 1 speak of and his race owe the belief to their 
Thedas and Upamshads, The Maratha labourer had indeed not read 
them and knew nothing of them ; but their teaching, filtered down 
to the masses through ages, had run in his blood and so he blind- 
ly clung to the behef as the source of the ^‘mystery and hope” 
of man. Nature’s ** rivers populous with gliding life ” run a course 
similiar to that of man’s life j taking their birth from springs, 
lying hidden in the deep recesses of mountains, they flow into the 
light of day, run not a straight but a sig-zag course, fertilise fields, 
serve man, and at last find their way into the life of the great 
Ocean Bo too, man is bom, lives and finds his life in death : 

“ As the Hindoos draw 
Their holy Ganges from a skyey founi^ 

Even so deduce the stream of human life 
From heads of power divine and hope or trust 
That our existence winds her stately course 
Beneath the sun, hke Ganges to make part 
Of a living Ocean.” 

( The Excursion; Bk. HI.) 

It is this lesson taught by Nature that led the Yedas and the 
tlpanishads to invest her forms and images with a soul and a life 
dmne, which threw the seer of the Upanishad into an inspiiation, 
a trance, as he beheld the sun and prayed to God ‘ 

« 0 Feeder, remove from my sight this disc of the sun, which 
liides from me the face of the Truth, so that I may be able to see 
the nature of that Truth.” 

That was exactly the inspiration ejqjerienoed by the Wanderer 
of Wordsworth’s JSarcwjsion, when, as a " growing youth beholding 
the sun rise up from the naked top of a bold headland,” he lost all 
sense of his animal being, “ the high houi ” became to him one of 
‘‘ visitation from the Uving God ” and 

Bapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise. 

His mind was a thanks-giving to the power 
That made him 5 it was blessedness and love.’ 
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Vorily) Wordsworth who could write thus of tho Ganges oniJ 
Uio sun, had the genius of a Jtishi — ^ho was a Jiishi himsdtf. For, 
to tho Jitshi, Nature in all her ferzns and images was not a mere 
grower of wheat and rtee, and producer of water and other commodi- 
tics to nil men's stomaohs and contribute to tholr physical com- 
forts ; but thoy discerned her inner moaning by their inward sense 
and found in lior more than what tho bare politician and the 
economist jfinds — sho was to them tho best inspiror of our thoughts 
and our ideals, and the awnkencr of tho divine personally of man. 


If this fact is grasped, if this teaching of tlio Yedas and the 
Upnnishads and the homage paid by our Ilthhis and poets such as 
Nalidas and Bhavabhuti is rightly comprehended, wo ore able to 
comprehend too Wordswoitli’s tcacliing that Naliiro is onr mother, 
and that sho holds heforo ns hor " book " in all the stages of oui 
growth, 

‘‘ Whon sho wonld outer on hor tondor scheme 
Of teaching comprehension with doUght 
And mingling playful with pathetic thoughts.” 

( The Prelude . Bk. HI, linos 655 to 668.) 

According to Wordsworth, then, Nature is Life, a Power, a 
Soul, because in her sovereignty ore made manifest " presences of 
God's mysterious power '' ( Tho Prelude : Bk. IZ, linos 2Si and 
236 ) . To him tho forms of Nature ho saw in tho sky ond on the 
earth wore not “ prospects '' but “presences tho lulls wore not 
“ sights '' but visions, *' ond tho solitudes of “lonely places '' Wore 
not Nature's silences but « Souls,'’ ( Preludo : Bk, I, Knes 464 to 
467), endowed with life, with energy, “on active principle,” 
as Wordswo th terms it in tho linos with which tho 0th Book of 
Ms JJjccwrsion commonoes , all employed in a ministry, for the in- 
struction, onlightonmont and elevation, in fact tho evolution, of man. 


According to the Hindu Scriptures, what, we oaU the croa- 
laon-the mrld outside us and the mind within us— have coma out 
of God ; they ore the motoriolisod monifestations of tho S»P™mo 
Soirit, tho One without a Second, Brahmo, who is th 
Soul of Souls. In one of tho Upaniakads, wo road : " , 

lianoe oil the herbs and tho sap, and thus ^ Him 

before the creation as matier ( Pralnti ) and tho W K 
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Existed in Him then as iSbund (Nada). By His creative act 
these came out. In the KatKopanishaA we are told that dwelling 
in the cavity of man’s heart the Supreme Spirit materialises from 
time to time into the outer world as incarnations. This is the 
three-fold aspect of the Universe, the cosmological, the ethical and 
the historical. All schools of Hindu philosophy are agreed so far. 
Shaukaracharya, however, holds that the creation is an illusion ; 
Bamanuja and other followeis of the or devotional school 

regard it as a reality. Bor our present purpose it is enough for us 
to fix our attention on this teaching of the Hindu Scriptures that 
the looi'lA existed before its creation as matter and as the tvord or 
sound ( Shalda or iVada ) in God Hence, on account of the crea- 
tive act, He is called Nada Brahmtt ( God who became the Word 
or Sound ). And hence it is that the Mahomedan saint, Habir, 
who belonged to the Bhalii or devotional school, termed God Adi- 
Shahdaf ( The Word that was in the Beginning ). 

That reminds us of the same thought contained in the Bible. 
The fourth of the Gospels, known as St. John’s, which presents 
to us, in a spintual aspect, the mind and life of Ohrist 
says . — “ In the beginning was the Word ; and the Word was 
with God , and the Word was God The same was in the beginning 
with God. All things weie made by Him , and without Him was 
not anything that was made. In Him was Me ; and the life was 
the light of men,” A little further on St. John says And the 
Word was made flesh. ” 

Thus, both according to the Hindu Scriptures and the Bible 
the visible universe is God’s Word manifested, by utterance ; and, 
in the language of the saintly James Martmeau, creation is 
nothing else than his thinking aloud.” That is to say, God’s loord 
or Sound ( Shabda or Nada, according to Hindus, or “ the word that 
was With God,” and was afterwards made « into all things ” and 
“ became flesh ” in Christ, “ the Divine word,” according to St. 
John ), is yet finding its expression, its divine utterance, in all we 
see Says Martineau . “ All speak, if we could hear, the moods of 
his mind.” This is also Wordsworth’s teaching. In his “ Stanzas 
on the power of Sound ” he, says : 

« By one pervading spirit 
Of tones and numbers all things are controlled 
As Sages taught. ” 
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And it flnds terse expression in his sonnet on the sight he saw 
one ereuing from Calais Seach . ® 


** It IS a heanteons evening calm and free } 

The holy time is qniet as a mm 
Breathless -with adoration ; the broad sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity ; 

The gentleness of heaven is on the sea j 
liisten I the Mighty being is awake 
And doth with His eternal motion make 
A sonnd like thunder everlastingly, ” 

Or, if yon Wxsh, to still more clearly comprehend the spirit of 
the teachmg, yon wonld do well to read and reflect on the lines in 
Wordsworth’s SzeurHonf which describe a cniiona child, ” who 
applied to his ear the convolutions of a Smooth-Upped shell ” 
picked np on the sea-s hore ; and listened to its sonorons ca- 
dences,” proclaiming its mysterious union with the sea ” ‘‘ Even 
such a shell,” says the poet, « the Universe itself is to the ear of 
Faith.” It is what Hindus wonld call the Nadu Brahma or what 
St. John calls in his Gospel " the Word that was with God, ” and 
which, according to Wordsworth, has come into this world as 
** harmony ” •• whose stay, ” he s ays, “ is in the world that shall 
not pass away* ” 

That is what Wordsworth means when he writes of Nature as 
a Power, a Soul, manifesting « presences of God’s myslenous 
power” : 

u Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the hving air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man, 

A motion, and a spirii^ that impels 

All thinking beings, aU objects of all thought, 

And rolls tl^ough all things.” 

( from lines composed a few miles above Tmtom Abbey ) 

This motion and this spirit roUing through all thmgs possess 
and manifest, according to Wordsworth, certain qualities and these 
we shall endeavour to grasp in our next study of the Prelude. 



W©ROSW©TH’S PRELUDE. 




No. vm. 

WORDSWOBTH’S IDEA OF NATURE, 

(WHAT IS NATURE?). 

... «efr- 

« Nature's Self, lohich is the Ireath of Goi. ” 

{ Prelude ; Bk. V, Line 221. ) 

In our lasb study I drew your attention to that portion of the 
teaching of the Hindu Sciiptnres and the Bibloy according to which 
the Universe of objects that wo see outside ns and the Universe of 
Mind within us are manifestations of God. This Supreme Spirit 
which Wordsworth calls a motion ” rolling *< through aE things ” 
and which animates Nature, is described in Hindu religion as Sac' 
chidananda ( ), an attribute of the Deity composed of three 
quahties * (1) sat, which is the same as Oi der, Truth, (2) chit. Thought 
or Intelligence, and (3) ananda the Passion of J oy. Now, a careful 
and close study of Wordsworth’s poetry, especially of his Prelude, 
discovers for us, in my humble opinion, the fact that it is 
these three quahties which he ascribes to Nature ; and I presume 
that the question " What is Nature ?” according to Wordsworth 
cannot be better answered than in these words of Hindu religion 
and philosophy : ** Nature is Sacchidananda” 

Let us now see how that is. It is a commonplace that Nature 
reveals hersdf to us by her orderliness. " Order is Heaven’s first 
law.” The ancient Gre^s oaEed the Universe Cosmos, because it 
obeys certain fixed laws. The sun rises in the morning, sets in the 
evening ; one season follows another ; of the wheat and rice that 
we eat, there is first the seed cast into earth, in darkness and si- 
lence, it grows on heat and moisture, then we have in regular suc- 
cession the blade, the ear, and at last the full com. Galileo taught 
ns the law of earth’s rotation — ^that the Earth moves from West 
to East. That is, matter in orderly motion. Darwin taught us 
that all organic life moves too like the earth — only with this dif- 
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ferenoe that while ihe earUi jtnores from West to JEJaai, organia life 
moves from low to high. That is the law of Evolufaon. Nature is, 
therefore, described by Henry Dmmmond as " the art of Gk>d — 
not a blind force, bnt a settled design, a deliberate purpose which 
is being worked out on a settled plan, according to certain fixed 
laws. That is the law of Unity, which is the some as Love— Nvo* 
luiion teaching us that everything is asmidung and, in the words of 
Wordsworth, “pouring forth a hymn of triumph,” verifying our 
tri^st that all is working for good : 


“ As the morning comes 
From out the bosom of the night. ” 

( The Freludo : Bk. X, lines 581 and 562 ). 

Science teaches ns that “ nought that we know dies,” that all 
is above ohance and change, that ever since the creation, when- 
ever and however it began and came to be, the forms of all that 
we call matter have changed and are changing but the change is 
not from life to death but from one form of life into another. Thus 
there is deliberate action in obedience to a fixed law for an ulterior 
purpose. There is no waste in Nature ; no ugliness. Hven what 
is imown as the parasite, which is supposed to live an idle life, feed- 
ing itself on and at the eipense and to the detriment of another 
plant or tree, has bhen discovered to be a blessing and to bare its ' 
uses. Tbe/ungi, that seem to onr snperfioial observation to retard 
the growth and oorrupt the roots of iarees, are helps, not hindrances, 
to the latter, because they serve and feed the trees by drawing 
food from tho earth and communicating it to the trees. That is 
why you see gardeners, when they get a plant or tree from a jungle 
or wild growth for the purpose of transplantation in their gardens, 
bring it and transplant it not only with its root but also with as 
mrto.h of its virgin soil as they can got hold of. This spirit of or- 
der, of unchangeable fixity snd permanence behind the ohang^uig 
forms of natural objects, manifests a law of imperishabloness at 
the head of laws by which all that we see seems to hvo and dio— a 
law of life eternal behind the law of death. The Upanishads were 
Btruok with wonder at the working of that law ; and carr^g 
th^ vision behind the veil, discovered with their spintual magh 
the all-uervading and eternal order as “the life that moves an 

of “That Is,” '^that Alone which Is,” which, I v 
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ture to think, is the same as the I am that I am ” of 
the Bible. That is the Supreme Spirit, the Brahma -which 
dwells in aU Nature, mores in all objects, gives them motion, and 
** rolls through all things.” All else changes ; “ That Is, ” say the 
Upaniskads. Hence of this Unchanging, Etern^ Spirit they 
-wrote : It is. It is,'’ and when they summed 

up thmr teaching in the words that are often on our bps but 
not as often in our hearts and lives, these words I mean of the 
Mundala TJpanishad : “ snwJTff ” ( “ Truth alone con- 

quers, not falsehood” ), they meant this indwelling Spirit or perma- 
nence, order, which « rolls in aU ibings. ” What is this “ spirit,” 
« this motion” as Wordsworth calls it but -the Sat, which is the first 
attribute of the Deity ? The word Sat means that which always 
exists ; never changes ; is imperishable, “ the Eternal and Ever 
Abiding amid the changing forms of life ” of the Upauishads. It 
moves all we behold ; it is the pervading life of things ; it works 
eternally according to laws, which are, as itself, Jixed and eternnl. 
This is exactly the first idea of Nature presented to us in his Pre> 
lade by Wordsworth. Turn to lines 102 to 104 of the 12th book 
of the Prelude. There he invokes Nature in these words : — 

" 0 Boul of Nature ’ that, by laws divine sustained and 
governed, still dost overflow -vrith an impassioned life.” 

The laws divinJ here spoken of are the laws of the spirit, the 
laws by which the poet in his Excursion tells us, sense is made 
subservient still to moral purposes, auxiliar to divine ” — ^la-vs, a 
due recognition of which, the poet goes on to say, -mill make 
Smence " a precious visitant,’' because they alone can guide Science 
and scientists to furnish, a support not treacherous, to the mind’s 
exmrshe power,’’ by teaching them* 

" With patient interest to watch 

The process of things, and serve the cause 

Of order and distinctness.’’ 

And why ? Because Nature is order, and her images and 
forms give us; 

Authentic tidings of in-visible things. 

Of ebb and flow, and ever during power.” 

( The Exatrsion : Bk. IV. ) 

Are we not ha-ving “ authentic tidings of in-visible things ’’ in 
our own days ? Forty or fifly years ago, when science was still in 
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its infimej' and the lavs of sound woro not fully knoTm or not 
fully realised, a divlno, irlio x^as not a scientist but Vbo bad the 
visionary poTrer of tbo poet and prophet, wrote that every word 
that man utters does not die when, after utterance, it has escaped 
and lost itself in the air, but is treasured up, doats ever in the 
atmosphere, waiting to bear witness either for or against the man 
who ntterod It after his death} and that tiiis coold he demonstrated 
if solence could deriso au instrument by which human words could 
bo gathered into it and preserved so as to be roprodnoed from and 
tbrongh it when repaired. James Martinean when he wrote that 
had no conception of gramophones and phonographs. Bnt these 
have como and the learned divine’s vision of the potentialities of 
the spirit world that moves in Nature has been realised in its ma- 
terial form. And wo now see even with our senses how truly the 
poet Longfellow wrroto when, withont the witness before him of 
gramophones and phonographs, he said ; 

“ The spirit-world around our world of sense 

floats like an atinosphere. ” 


a:ore marvellons still is the witness in onr time of Marconi’s 
■wireless telegraphy, « which sets in motion by moans of a trans- 
nutter, certain electric waves, which passing through the ether, 
are received on a distant wire suspended from a hate or mast. 
Wlat is this ether hut « a mysterious, unseen, colourless, odo^ 
less substance, inconceivably rarefied something which is supposed 
tofiUaU space a spirit, a motion” rolling though 01 
things, ” as Wordsworth would say, giving » authentic ti^n^ of 
invisible things,” and the life of order which is the life of Nature 
Nature then is « the realm of order," heoanse hers is ^ 

Truth, « the fiving Presence ” ( Prelude’ Bk. V, hno )f 
of jffindu religion and philosoply. 
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IX. 

WOEDSWOETH’S IDEA OF NATUEE. 

( WHAT IS HATUBE ? ) 

Nature is “ ri^it reason 

la om last study vte coasidared one qualLly asciibed to Hatoia 
by Wordsworth in Ms Prelude — vis, that Nature is God's Truth or 
Order manifested in the estemal universe which we see ; and I 
painted out how that aspect of Nature had its analogue in the 
iSiaf (Truth) of the expression i^cccAidcnanda made iamiliar to us 
by the Eindn sciiptuzes as a description of God and his Creation. 
According to those Scriptures again, the XJniTeise we see is a 
materialised presentation of this Siought} hence the second descrip- 
tion of him in the abore-mentioned espression is Chitj which means 
mind. Nature, therefore, a Hindu philosopher would say, is God's 
mind or thought revealed. It w^s the same conception of Nature 
that led the Psalmist to sing : " He is the Lord our God : His 
judgments are all in the earth,” meaning that this Thought or 
Beamn is every moment made manifest to ns in Nature. Bearing 
these ideas of the Hindu Scriptures and of the Bible in mind, we 
shall endeavour today to explain to oursdres W ordsworth^s second 
attribute of Nature, as held up to our view in his Prelude, in lines 
20 to 22 of the 13th Book of the Prelude, the poet describes 
Nature as 

“ A Power 

That is the visible quality and shape 
And image of right reason. ” 

Nature is then, not merely reason, that is, judgment, hut 
right reason”, or sound and perfect judgment. What does the 
poet mean by that ? 

We know what the word reason means. If you refer to any 
dictionary you find it defined as “ a faculty of the mind by which 
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ifc distutguishes truth from falsehood and which enables the possess-* 
or to deduce inferences from facts or from proposiidons” ; it 
is also deSned as justice^ e^nify, fairness, ” Beason; therefore, 
implies a mind ; and the mind is the seat of thought ; thought is 
judgment • judgment is logic j and logic is the the science of rea- 
soning. Benson, then, speaks logic. It is logical judgment. The 
function of a logical judgment is to enable us to find out what are 
called truth relations,’’ that is to say, to discoTer the umfies and 
differences between things. Hence the logical judgment is defined 
as the faculty which teaches us to " subsume a particular under a 
general”. Ton have heard the famous sajdng of St, Paul’s — “ we 
are all members of one another,” meamng that human beings, as 
children of God, arc knit together by a bond of brotherhood, of 
one sonl of humanity. This is true not of men only bnt also of the 
manifold works of God we see in the Universe of objects. The law 


of gravitation which Sir Isae Hewton discovered operates in the 
physical woild and also in the world of men’s nunds and morals. 
Each object in Nature performs its function not as an isolated unit, 
living and working by and for and within itself but by its relation 

to, connection with, and dependence upon all other objeots. This 
inter-dependence suggests and necessarily imjdies that they are 
all governed by a supreme life which is common to them all. 
Standing by itself, each objeop is a particular, an unii;, having its 
own peculiarities j but it has a class and it is the object of sraOToe 
to classify it, and further, all science is now eagoged in 
for the ultimate class, the one final cause or principle to whiob all 
the objects of Nature belong, by whreb they are held together, 
and which runs through them as tiieir universal life or so^ In 

the words of a scientist, "the world of bfe, so hafflingly hetero- 
geneous, is being revealed as a Universe, not ® f 
Everywhere unities are being perceived. What fte poet and 
artist see instinctively, what the metaphysician and the theologi- 

an,reaoh deductively, biology is trjong to estebhsh 

So acaence is in search of the universal from particuter. I 

^ .= D.™% Hude,, Tp.adl »a 75 

mjltarr ta Baoon, ae oi ma 

thought. ^ • XJ.0 world of 

It is the same in the world of action 



uiind. To think cloarly and reason msely is to be able to dis- 
tinguish betv^een facts and things, to classify them, and subsume 
the paxUcular under a general, and thereby reduce them to a 
principle or rule. That is reasomng. To act well and nobly in 
life is to act as a man of character, which means acting on princi- 
ple ; and acting on principle is liriag a life Uni vet sal — ahfe of 
purxty which is the g irei'mng soul of all men When we say G-lads- 
lono, or our late Queen Yietoria were persons of character what 
we mean is that behind all they did in their lives, there was a 
latent force, a wholeness of nature, a whole intellect.’’ Yon 
hare hoard the expression < national character.” What does that 
mean but that every man, woman, or child belonging to a class called 
“ nation ” has not only his, her, or its own peculiar traits but 
other traits in common with all forming the group ** nation ” By 
referring each individual of the nation to those common traits 
you subsume the particular undor the general. Again, what is it 
you are doing when you read au author P Are you not exercising 
your logical judgment by trying to comprehend what is called his 
central idea, the substantial centre round which, as WorJaWorth 
says in the Prelude, every airy thought moves ? Hence Prof. 
Homy James advises us : — Any author is easy if you can catch 
the centre of his viaon ” 

These thoughts will, I presume, enable you to understand what 
Wordsworth means when he describes Nature as the visible 
quality and shape and image of right reason.” He m«an3 that 
just as man has mind. Nature has also one. Nature’s mind too is 
reason or judgment ; it is logical judgment, because she too, like 
man, works from the particular to the general, or universal. Her 
particular is the actual or objective that we see in the shape of tho 
sky, the sun, the moon, the stars, the hills, valleys, rivers, dales 
and so forth. Behind this variety of forms which come and go, 
paaq and repass, live and die and live again and die, lies the perma- 
nent form which we do not see with our eyes but which is tlie 
Univoisal hfe of Spirit, the active and dual principle and cause of 
alL holding them together and enabling them to play their diverse 
parts, perform their special functions in the creation. This Uni- 
versal life scientists have tried to explain in various ways. Some 
call it atomic or molecular eneigy ; others call it the electron But 
as yet its discovery is the despair of science, Tliis, however, stands 
true and grows truer with the rapid march of sdonce that we live 
62 
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in and are goTomed by a Unirorse of Spirit— the spiritual forces 
reign supreme in and over the world of matter, and both the Upa- 
nishpas and Christ Jesus are coming to their own when the former 
proclaimed tbo latter declared « Te shall ' war- 

ship God in Spint.’’ It is this Universal Ziifo behind the particn* 
lar which Carlyle called "the Eternal Aye”; and Nature, says 
Wordsworth, manifests it as the MffAt Season of God. Right rea- 
son, not wrong or false reason. Why ? 

Man has also reason , ho too can find facts, examine, compare, 
distinguish. But D£an’s mind, which is the seat of his reasoning 
faculty, has its own idols, — ^his prejudices and passions — which Ba- 
con has mentioned and classified in his Advancement of Learning. 
These distort his reason ; the despotism of the senses oppresses it 
and we do not sec as we should or might see, because man is apt 
to be borne down by what Wordsworth calls " the over-pressure of 
the times.'* This optical exclusiveness of the human mind or rea- 
son, which is liable to exaggerate the present moment and bond it 
" over much on superficial things/' pampering itself '' with meagre 
novelties g£ colour and proportion ” ( to use Wordsworth's words in 
linos 117 and 1)8 of the 12th Book of his Prelude) makes man 
narrow. Wo move in and look at life from our own potty cir- 
cles, oar own private or class interests, forgetting that life is a 
larger, wider circle. The Umverae comprehends encircles, and 
unites us all and we have no vision of the vrholo Life then becomes 
a burden-^ vale of woe or pleasure ; the senses rule ns. 


Some years ago the question was started by Mr W. H. 
Mallock, "Is life worth living?” and ho wrote a fascinating book 
to answer the question. It attracted a good deal of public atten- 
tion and led to much discussion in the pnlpit and the press, yari- 


ous opinions were offered on the question. Some said life was 
worth living ; others saidit ytas not ; and each gave his or her 
reasons from his or her own point of view. But none tackled the 
question so wisely and well cAPjtneh With that fine insight, which 
has enabled him to hit the times on all momentons questions and 
on all critical ocoasions and has made him one of England’s best 
assets and institutions. Punch gare an answer to the question, 
which settled it for all, literate and ilUterato. So long as Jootnod 
men wrote and wrangled, the ordinary man did not know what to 
sav and make of Ufe But Pmeffs answer hit the nail on the head, 
heLuse it mode both the learned and the jinleamed not only laugh 
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— which is Punch’s first mission — bni; a’so wise. For what 
H^mek say to the ijuestidn : “ Is life \i'brth living P ” He said : 
*^It dapenAs on thsliver** And that is true. We complain of lifd, be- 
cause we live too well, eat to excess and drink wines, spoil our 
livers, and get dyspepsia, dypsomjtnia, and liver complaints. All de- 
pends on the mental and moral attitude of each man, whether life 
is to him worth living or not. Life becomes dull, dreary and We 
beoothe soeptics, misanthropes, cynics, because we have not culti- 
vated the vision and intelligence of the whole, we have not accus- 
tomed ourselves to imbibe the spirit of the Unieirsal while moving 
bn the partial stage of daily and hourly life. Our poor minds are 
caught by individual events and experiences ; and We exaggerate 
them They weigh on us because we have not learnt to weigh th^m 
in the scale of the Universal. Th^ sour our reason, because of 
the injurious sway of place and cireuuistanbe.” ( The Prelude : 
Bk. Ill, lines 102 anl 103. ) What is necessary, therefore, to 
enable our reason to perform its function properly— its function, 
that is, of seeing everything ** steadily and whole,” from the 
broad, which is the universal, 'point of view — is a vivid imagination, 
that mystic touch of supbrior power," which Wordsworth defines 
03 ''absolute power, and dearest insight, atoplitude of mind" 

" And Reason in her most exalted mood." 

( The Prelude . Bk. XIV, lines 190 to 193 ). 

Tins is what he calls " right reason " — ^judgment guided, con- 
trolled, verified by imagination, which means courage, faith, 
and sympathy. These enable us to see the Universal in the par. 
ticular. Without imagination guiding reason, science, as I re- 
minded you in one of our previoi^ studies of the Prelude, can dis- 
covbr nothing Imagination deans courage and faith — the faith' 
that behind all we see is unity, love, as the law of all life, that 
every thing is working for good. It is not the poet only who has 
need of ima^nation. The sdentisttoomusthaVeit. As Tyndall on6e 
dedaxed, the moods of the scientist in the laboratoiy are akin to the 
moods of the poet ; and that some of the greatest soientifio dis- 
coveries have been due to imagination. Says a scientist : " Though 
science in itsdf is not emotional, being supposed to be pure^ in* 
tellectual, its ideal has an emotional aspect, for accurate knowledge 
is iuoo'mplete without good feeUng and right oonduot. This world 
is not a stony sphinx bat a tbrobbiug life, which to know is to 
Jove,” Whbt this imagination but the f&culty wbi^h enables 
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man to pnt himsolf in the situaiaon of others before judging them? 
Imagination moans fooUngj and it is the feeling of sympathy, on ex- 
panded heart And it is the heart vrhich really and in the last re- 
sort gorems the urorld. " All great thoughts como from the heart” 
said La Bruyere-'^ the heart has more to do than the head with tbe 
pleasures or rather promoting the pleasures of soeiely,” “ With the 
heart a man belieres unto righteousness,” said St. Paul. According 
to Pascal, “ the heart has reasons which the reason knows not of.” 
Hence the Upanishads tell us that the Universal, the Supreme is 
comprehended by the heart and the mind ( )» 

not tlie mind first and heart afterwards. The heart i< the seat of 
aSection ; and you must approach men with affection if you are to 
win them. The statesman, the religious and social reformer, the 
school-master must have an cxpansire and expanded heart guid- 
ing their intellects or else they fail and bring woe. According to 
Wordsworth without « imaginative love and Tision of the whole” 
—of the Universal, not the parScular— men, whether of science or 
'oiiior puisnit in life become nothing but the imnds of their own 
oyB 3 « — they become narrow, cjme^l, matoriahstie and they can- 
not rule or guide their fellowmen or live noble and useful lives, 
public or private. None can command a vision, says Wordsworth, 

If Through all the mighty common-wealth of things 
Up from the creqaing plant to sovereign man ” 


unless he has the oultore of the imagination. By right reason then 
he means the Hind or onr logical judgment-Ksontrolled by the 
heart— the heart of sympathy, of affection. So controlled and 
guided, our Reason enables us to be men of broad onflook on life, 
viewing all q,ue3tions, regulating our actions, on ^e pmcipleof 
thoraifcm/— «oneGod,one law, one dement —and that of 
faith in and love for man and men, not because they are of this 
oaste or that creed or race, but because wc are all "members of 
one another” This is Right Reason, or "Reason in her most exal- 
ted mood.’* 

How, Wordsworth’s doctrine is that ^ 

« right reason,” this faculty of rousing the Onire,eal in man, 

0.rS 

thtap” ( Pteluds : Bt HI, toe ^ 

"^ake perpetual logic to my soul, not the gi . 
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not the science of ihe worldly, bat the logic of the Universal soul, 
of faith; patience; love; teaching that good is the goal of aU, be- 
cause Nature 

By an unrelenting agency 

Did bind my feelings even as in a chain 

( The Prelude : Bk III, lines 165 and 166 ). 
A few example^ will serve to illustrate that doctrine 
Bight reason, you understand, is " amplitude of mind,” not a 
narrow mind. That is, Nature tai^ht him to look at life steadily 
and see it whole, not as a distracted man drawn hither and thither 
but as one whose diverse feelings love harmonised into one whole 
— of hope, love, and etermty. That is the vision of the whole. 
TMs spirit of the Universal la roused in us the moment we introduce 
ourselves to the sights of Nature. For instance, you see the clouded 
face of a sorrowful man ; you see him suffering *, you are moved 
by pity and sympathy But does it expand your heart and mind ? 
Toi sorrow and say, " Oh, the misery and curse of life. Why is 
man made to suffer and die But turn to a similar sight of Na- 
ture. Look at yonder sky — darkened by clouds ; frowning, thun- 
dering 5 what is the effect P A depression ? No } because you 
see the vastness of space ; you know and see that behind the black 
of the cloud, there is the blue of the sky ; and the light of the 
Sun. And as you gaze, you forget yourself, you become a drop in 
the ocean of existence, and the immensity and majesty of the sky 
gets hold of you and you are merged in the Umversal Soul. 

“ Ho raised his eye 
Soul-smitten — 'for, that instant, did appear 
Large space, ’mid dreadful clouds, of purest sky, 

An azure disc — shield of tranquillity, 

Invisible, unlooked-for minister 
Of providential goodness ever nigh ” 

( Wordsworth's Sonnet composed during a storm ). 

Again, stand stand, alone under the skies when all is 
dark and silent during the midnight hour ; gaze at 
the stars — the very silence and calm sweep in, over, and 
around you, you lose your individuality in the Uni- 
versal, and there is what Martineau calls “ a lapse of your httle 
drop of existence into the boundless ocean of being, ” and you are 
ftbsorbo4 in the Jnjuqensi^ of life, « It is precisely when wc 
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drink in fcko groatnoss nf ilio Universe iihafi wo least miss the divioe 
life within oarselvos ; precisely at the moment when the stsll&r 
cirolea glide over onr head and the worlds sweep on profuse as 
spray from the hidden ocean of creative power ; when the silliness 
of nature dissolves ns away and wo watch the lights and listen to 
the leaves, scarce knowing that we have eye or ear ; . then is it 

that in the profound repose of sense wo wake up to the gWmdeDr 
of onr moral boing and feel, as if fiom tho transparent air, the infi- 
nite parity wo are honnd to seek ” ( Mnrtineau’s Honrs of Thnaght). 
Look at tho sun as ho rises in the morning and as he sets in the 
evening ; loik at tlio dowers as they bloom and fade and die to 
bloom again. It is those sight; of Nature which turned Sweden- 
hurg, the matter of fact scientist, into Swodenburg the seer when he 
deolared of her that “ she iterates her means perpetnsUy on succes- 
eiro planes,^’ adapts everything to infinity and goodness, by lifting 
everything at tho end of one use into a superior at the beginning 
of another use 'Wordsworth crossed the Alps and looked Read 
his linos in tho Prelude ( Bk. VI, hnes 592 to 616 ) and how that 
sight of Nature enabled him, he says, « to recognise the glojy of 
his oonscions soul,” how it revealed to him tho invisible world, 
where "doth greatness make abode ” and taught him that our 
destiny lies " in effort, expectation and dosire. ” 

** And something even more about to be ” 


That is, not death but life out of death, a 
life of duty and of progress eternal. Read, reflect, enjoy 
the poet’s Sonnet composed upon Westminister^ Bridge. 
There Wordsworth tolls you how London, noth its ships, 
towers, domes, theatres, and temples » open unto the 
fields and the sky ” struck his eyes and presented “a sight so 
touching in its majesty,” seeming to wear "fte beanjy of the 
morning like a garment,” when early one morning while London 
and bis wife wom yet sleeping and not a soul was astir, ihe poe 

stood on the Bridge caught the vision of London s might and 

majesly, and exclaimed ! 

« And all that mighty heart is lying still » ” 

Lines of wHch Gladstone said "Omne tulitpunctam.” Nature 
in the majesty of repose ! ^ 

Woilaflworth stood in a street in London j. 

ftUd there be fpimd -«tbe peace that comes vwth mg 
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j^dace of infinity again ( The Prelude: Bk. Yll; lines 650 to 66S). 
Other illustrations from the Prelude might he multiphed to the 
same effect. Bren the dark, dreary forms of Nature have a sweep of 
the infinite beauty which impress us, send us aloft and magnify our 
hearts, amplify our minds the moment we behold them. Two years ago 
a terrible inundation swept over His Highness the Nizam’s Hydra- 
bad. As the raging waters, swelling and wrecking all, swept on des- 
troying thousands of His Highness’s subjects, he stood on a bridge 
watching, weeping, helpless. His heart hreaved and he cried. 
« Let me go too and perish with my people ” There you have 
Shakespeare’s saying once more verified : One touch of Nature 
makes the whole world kin.” Nature’s forms vary but her soul is uni- 
versal ; and by holding before us the mirror of existence in its im- 
mensity, she instructs us to merge our petty selves in infimty and 
to look at hie steadily and see it whole Hence she is right reason, 
which is his alone, says Wordsworth, who looks 

In steadiness, who hath among least things 

An under sense of greatest : sees the parts 

As parts but wit^ a feeling of the whole. 

( Prelude * Bk VII, lines 733 to 736. ) 

That is why Bmemon wrote : The influence of fine sce- 

nery, the presence of mountains, appeases our irritaldons and ele- 
vates our fneudships,'’ and te ached us ** a certain loftiness of 
thought and adjusts particulars which can only come from an in- 
sight of their whole connection.” That is also why John Stuart 
Mill expresses himself to the same effect in his Autobiography as 
regards the infiuence of natural scenery. That is what Gladstone 
meant when he said that nothing set him up in mind and body as 
a mountain solitude. The RtaUs of India hved and learnt in the 
sohtudes of Nature’s hills and forests ; Bt. Paul meditated and 
trained himself in the desert of Arabia ; Moses composed his 
psalm in the desert ; Christ Jesus spent days and nights on 
Mount OKvet before preaching to the multitude Buddha be- 
took himself to Nature’s lonely places. And all these became makers 
of founders and fathers of nations, because Nature, the Art of 
God, gave them the vision of the whole, a vivid imagination, a cul- 
tivated heart leading to an understanding mind They got in- 
sight from Nature, not the foresight which passes for wisdom 
and statecraft and policy in the world of the senses. All because 



i^ature is ttie ima^e of rigbi feason — she takes off oof 
narrowness and litfilenoss, and exalte oui^ minds and hearte from 
the particular to the TTnirersal, from the lowest to the highest, and 
toaches ns to gororn our thoughts and actions by the law of Unity 
which is tho law of Love or Sjtopathy. 


It is probably this sense of Nature’s poWer which led the law- 
yers of ancient Borne to regard egnity as the law of Nature In his 
Early Law and Onstom, Sir Henry Snmner Maine hm pointed out 
how the edict of the Boman Proetor gradually brought law into 
harmony with what is known as equity, completely transmuted 
tho Boman jurisprudence and became ullamataly the fountain 
of nearly all modem coniinontol law, of some part of the 
English liw, and of the greatest part of the emst* 
ing Law of Nations. "These principles,” says that 
best of modem jurists, " were finally considered by tJie Boman 
lawyers to fit in with a Greek philosophical conception, the law of 
Nature which was destined to hare serious influence on human 
thought to our own doys ” This law of Nature as one of reason 
andarlios tho legal principles of Narada in our Hindu law and 
Sir Henry Blaine regards Narada as the founder of equity law in 
Hindu jurisprudence. The some law of Nature was also desoribed 
and understood as the law of perfect roasou and in its name many 
wild theories were propounded and many misdeeds done during 
the French Bevolntion. But the poets and espeoiaUy Wordsworth 
have given us a clear idea of what that law is It is the law o 

right roasou, because it is the law of "spiritual lore” "Lore 

the Lord thy God and love thy nmghbour as thyself, thereby you 
fulfil the law and the prophets.” What are too mariiM of our law 
on which our Courts act bat laws drown from that XJnivers^Law. 
« All men are equal in the eye of law j egttaiiiy ts eywify 5 the law 
favours none." AU these are deductions from the Umrersal Law 
of love, preached and practised by Christ Jesus, by Buddhi^ and 
3 W^ sad tsaght i. the 

taught because discerned with the imaginative insight and vision 
of the whole given to them by God through Nctmvi. 
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: — 0 — : 

X. 

WOEDSWOETH’S IDI5AL OF NATUEE. 

( What la Natdbe ? ) 

Nature is right reason 

Vhere ia a masiia o£ EagUali law \nt1i wMoh British Ooorts of 
J'nsrice and the admxnistration of criminal law in Bribish India 
have made us familiar so much so that it may be aptly said of 
it that even a scho d-boy kno ws it, The maxim is that no man 
charged with an offence ought to ba held gniity unless he is prorad 
by his prosoentor to have omaiitted that oSenoe. And there is 
another maxim of the same law which is equally familiar viz. that 
the ofEenua charged mast bo established by strict proof These 
maxims, on which our courts have bean more or less acting, have 
now and then been subjected to criticism j and I have often met 
very able men, versed, one would say, in the ways of the world, 
who have expressed disapproviti of the maxims in question on 
the ground that their practical working often enables guilty men 
to escape and encourages crime. These maxims,'^ said one to me 
some years ago and he was an English gentleman of great admi** 
nistrative capacity and learning, who had served in high office in 
India for years and Won distinction—** these maxims were coined 
by our Bntish lawyers who wereiufected with the Englishman’s love 
for hberty of the subject 5 they wore coined to suit the needs of 
the British in times when the King* s po wer in England was more 
or less despotic and his subjects required to be protected from harass- 
ment by means of criminal prosecutions. But that period is gone and 
yet the maxims remain— and are worshipped by us even in India as a 
fetish ; so your law becomes a licence to crime and criminals.” This 
view has always struck me as superficial and as one which fails to 
take account of human nature and human needs. One of the 
services which that best of modern jurists the late Sir Heniy 
Sumner Maine — ^has rendered to civilised sociely by means of ^ bis 
works IS that he has taught us how to examine and find the ori^n 
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dnd liistory o£ logoi idoos and thoir utility from tlioir sooiol and 
political point of viow. In one of Ms trorks ho tolls us that “legal 
ooncoptions nro indood oxtremcly.stablo ; many of them hare their 
roots in the itihSt'solid portions of our nature j ond those of ^em 
\rath which wo ore most familiar hove boon for ages under the pro- 
tection of irresistible sovereign power.” It is one of the inoolcu- 
lablo bonofits of a sane and close study of Sir Henry Sumner 
Maine’s works that we learn from it how the legal conceptions of 
every country have their root in its theology. It is the same in 
Hindu law, in anoiont Boman law ; and in English law. Whether 
among tho ancient Hindus, Oelts, Bomans, or Greeks, lawyers 
were also priests. Jh tho words of Auguste Com to, a legal ma- 
xim was at first a theological transformed into a metaph.; sioal con- 
ception. “ There are no anoiont philosophies,” remarks Sii Homy 
Sumner Maine in liis “ Early Law and Oustom,” “and'porhaps not 
many modern philosophies which may not be suspected of having 
their roots in a religion.” And he shows there how in the Boman, 
the Athenian, and the Hindu law, a change in legal ideas was 
produced by an alteration of rehgious ideas. Of this'law of evolu- 
tion oxompiifiod in the domain of jurispntddnce, PJato would hare 
said that it is an illustration of his theory — a sound one — that' it 
is the philosopher who rules and guides tho world. Plato might 
have said more truly that li is tho poet who rules and gmdes. 

Now, opply this tost to tlio m oxims of low to which I hove 
referred and you'will, 1 venture to think, find that those maxims 
have their roots in the most solid portions of our nature, " as 
Sir Henry Sumner Maine would have said } that, in other words, 
they .are legacies received by modem civilization from the best that 
is in 'the teaching, the life, tho mind of Christ Jesus, of the best of 
the Hindu Soriptares, of Buddha, and of Zoraste'r. AU religions 
more or less hold that man is born in oorraption and sin ; and if 
that theological conception had prevailed in its entirety to rule tho 
civilised portion of mankind, the world had been a dreary doserl» 
hard to lire inf but it is the glory of the greatest of religious 
teachers that while not denying the sinfulness of human natoro, 
they emphasised at the same time tiie Divine that is in man, and 
roused the instinct of love and faith that is in him os m the mom 
the dominating factor of human progress and . well-being. Those 
ijvho would set aside the maxim of Jaw ^hat man must be 
to be innooent 'until he is proved by means of clear evidence t 
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gailfcy are blie pessimisbs of mankind — they belioTe'that man is a 
'selfish, sinful being, and a criminal by natnra. 'and mns't be trsfaied 
as'snch. They v?onId hand men all orer to the policeman 'and the 
ISIagistrate as jail-birds and make short «?ork of the saint- and the 
Veer, who'is the poet. But it is those latter who make our man- 
hood and found and feed society and state — ^but for them fami- 
ly, community, G-OTornment would perish in a wirld with ‘each man 
for himself and God for none. Act in or'diDaiy life, piirate, p'oH- 
tical, or social on the principle that man is bad and see hor^it works* 
Look into the great epochs of history and see how it has wo ked. 
Treat men as paims in the game of life, as suspects, and you' see 
the proverb illustrated : If you have the name, yon might as 

'Well have the game.” Suspidon begets suspidon ; confidence breeds 
confidence ; love engenders love. In one of his novels Yictor Hugo 
has depicted the character of an Archbishop, who hid a bntler in 
whom he reposed implicit confidence and whom he treated kindly. 
The bntler on one ocemion stole some of his master's silver coins. 
The master fonnd that out. What did he do ? Did he get angry 
and pnmsh ? No. Ha handed over to the bntler his silver 
candle-sticks and said to him : " Take these and be happy.” These 
words nttered in a spint of lore had, saya the novelist, the efiect 
of creating deep remorse in the mind of the bntler ; his -consciecne 
was awakened ] he had wronged his master, and yet his master 
had been kind to him. That worked a complete change in the 
servant ; and love reformed tha man This, you may say. is cnly 
in novels ; in practical life, kindness such -as that of the' Abbe m 
Hugo’s novel will only foster crlms. But the moral which the 
novelist wished to emphotise by means of the story is that it is not 
hy treating men as sinners and suspects that you can reclaim them 
so much as hy making them alive to the potentialities of goodness 
that is in them — by, in other words, rousing them by means of 
your love and faith to a sense of self respect. It is not only in 
novels and religious books that we read of the power of love and 
faith. The novelist, the poet, and the saint only point out what 
takes place and will take place in actual life, if we but have ey^ 
to see. Of the poet Teuuyson there is a story which iu this con- 
nection will make my meaning plain. When on one occasion he 
was walking in Convent Garlen, he was stopped by a rough loosdng 
man, who held out his hand to the poet and said : . '• Tou’re iStr. 
Tennyson, Look here, Sir ! Here am L Tve been drank for' s£k 
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woefe ottt otf tho aeron, but if you will sbako mo by the Tm 
baugod if I over got drunk again ! » Wbat was that bat the moral 
awakening of the drunkard, oansod by the sight of the poet, Tho 
poet taught lore and faith and the drunkard felt that the divine 
spint had its germ in Jiim too Tho abysmal deeps of personahiy 
in its virtuous aspects wore aroused by the poet’s personality Heie 
^s another story pointing tho same moral in actual life A lady, 
turning a oornor in one of tho stroots of London, happened to mn 
against a little street ragamuiHn. She stepped and with genuine' 
ness and grace, she begged Ms pardon. The little chop took off 
Ills cap and said with a smile , ^Ton’ve my parding, lUiss, and 
you’re woloome to it. And say, the next timo you ruu agin me, 
you can knock mo oloan down and I won’t say a word, * Turning 
to another boy who was with liim, when the lady was gone, ho 
added ; *I say, Jim, it’s lino having some one asking yer parding, 
aint it ? ” Christ Jesns discerned human natni'e and thepotentialities 
of love and faith in man when Ha preached . " Love those that 
hate yon.” One of the best things that I read on that is an ar^olo 
in the London SpecMoi of 3£ay 14th, 1910, in which the writer 
said what ought to bo insenbed on the hearts of ns all . 

** Eeally to forgive an onamy is itself a liberal education ” 
Tukaram and Eknath, our Maraiha saints, were kind to all — even 
those who maligned and maltreated them. Why was it ? Lecause 
thep recognised tho abysmal deeps of personality in every hnnum 
being and that the world could be made good by love and futh, not 
by suspicion and hatredf Man is no doubt sinful but he has also 
the holy in him. The worst and most wicked of men is not with* 
out tho divine in his heart and mind It requires only to be evoked. 
This truth which in our pride and egotism wo miss was expressed 
centuries ago by St Augustine : If you go deep enough down in- 

to the human, you come to the Divine ” It was a deep eonscious- 
ness of aiis which led St. Paul to address the men of Corinth in his 
Epistles to the Corinthians as "saints” wliile revealing to them 
their deep sins. Men will become what they are trusted to be ’ 
Browning in his « Iting and tiie Book” brings this point out most 
beautifully. The sinful Gnido, found guilty of murder, had to be 
oondemned to death. Tho Pope had to pass the sentenee, befo™ 
paflfltTig it be reasoned and hesitated and the question whetow oor 
xupted human nature had no hope perplexed him At s ® 

jpemoiy of a njight of thnndey, lightning, and rain wo, e, 
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Pope, had witneBSed, — one of Nature’s sights of power — ^roTiTedin 
him his faith that even in the character of the most corrupt a gleam 
of goodness and hope may and does fla^. The Pope reasoned 
thus ; — 

<< I stood at Naples, a night so dark, 

I could scarce hare con]ectured theie was earth, 
Anywhere, sky or sea, or world at all ; 

But the night's block was burst through by a blaze. 
Thunder struck blow on blow, earth ground and bore 
Through her whole length of mountain visible ; 

There lay the city thick and plain with spires ; 

And bke a ghost disshrouded, white she sea ; 

So may the truth be flashed out by one blow ; 

And Guido see, one instant, and be saved ” 

In another passage in his poems Browning calls this innate 
spirit of goodness and hope in man as the Grand Perhaps ” 

Even Byion pessimist, as he was, acknowledged it and calls it 
“ the lightning of the mind.” ‘Whittier, the American poet, too, 
thought the same. He asks 

** Hast never oomo to thee an hour, 

A sudden gleam divine ^ ’ 

And Wordsworth, whose Prehtie we are studying, records his 
conviction of the Divine in man in these lines 

I am not heartless, for there’s not a man 
That lives who hath not known his godlike hours, 

And feels not what an empire we inherit 
As natural beings in the strength of Nature” 

( Prelude Bk, III, lines 190 to 194 ). 

Wo inherit this ** lightning of the mind ” as Byron calls it, 
Ihis geim of the Dinne Intelhgence, because we are heirs to Na- 
ture, who is the art of Gnd. And Nature is a Mind, or Intelhgence, 
Hence, says Words worth, go to her and get from her the vision of the 
whole, '' the wholeness of intellect,” the divine eye {Dirya-chtlshC) 
of the Upanishads, the themxaoi the ancient Greeks, “the historical 
ultimate ” of the best of the teachers of our own time. Her forms, 
whatever they are, teach you “comprehension with dehght ” ( Pre- 
lude : Bk. Ill, line 557 ), that is, they please and expand your 
p^n^ and heart, make you feel that ^ou are a citizen of the world, 



a menibor of Utimanity. Tioy fa^tber imtele «n7*WnJ 
pafteHc fhmgite » 

faff "t ttat the ** 

wg oageadered is one of mojeafg-, repose, sobriety, tenderness, 

^e groat works of man too give 'to ns’ those , but not so a-- 
suredly, not so iniproasivel 3 ^, not so unfaHingly as the works of Na- 
ture. From the great book,, from -great lires, from bistoirire 
may and can. no doubt, leavn and acquhe right reason meaning 
nmphtndo of mtnd. greatness 'of'heait dominaang wisdom of uuder- 
staadmg and enabling ns to work and hva in the faith that 
* all things work together for grod to them that love God ” But 
" of the making of books th rs is no end and too much of reading 
is a weariness of the flesh.'^ For one book that 'propounds one 
theoiy, there are thousands tlat proponnd eontraiy theories ; 
and all is confusion. Uistoiy too is apt to mislead. Her pages 
are filled with deeds and misdeeds in tbe name of reform, patriot- 
ism, and oieeds. « History repeats itself,” it is said j no ; it does 
not os is fondly baUeved. Biographies there are. But what a 
chaos there again ' ” Who is the happy warrior ?” Wordsworth 
has told us But, one great man's hfe is not hke another’s. Will 
you admire Washington, Shivaj", Bismarck, Napoleon, Gladstone, 
Bacon — ^the list is endless ; and you can find your pattern of great- 
ness or littleness as you want it and coin it. But go to Nature — 
her hills, rivers, fioweis, skies Look at the com — the seed oast 
into mother earth ; silentlj' it grows ; patiently it comes out; 
takes the sunshine and the cloud and the dew with equal pleasure ; 
and the little thing becomes great and feeds yon Here is patience, 
here is hope, here is love ; here is sympathy ; here is eternity , 
there is the life immortal — a life of silent benevolence, woiking 
in stillness, waiting in strength and rejoicing in calmness. That 
is " the perpetual logic ” of Nature — ^not our lo^c of the senses 
spoken of by Tennyson as “ magnetic mockeries — it is “ peipe- 
tUfal lo{^o ” because teaching us the Univeisslin the particular, it 
gives us what Wordsworth calls in hne 630 of the 8th Book of 
the Prelude “ the harmonising sonl it gives ns " trust in wiat 
we may become ” ( Prelude : Bk. Til, line 650, ). Heace wrote 
the -American divine, Ohanning : « Nature does not alienate me 
from society but reoonoiles me to it. In her order and beauty f 
see types and promises of a higher aomal state ” _ ^ 

Ij tins % foxid hope and trust? Whfen nations war fluth nations, 
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tneb cheat;, oppress, prove false, vice and ' pleasure grow, tlie 
wicked prosper, and love seems to fail, we despair and- call the 
saints, prophets and poets of Nature, which is God's mind, false. 
But Nature works slowly — and says through our temptations; 
aye, and our falls, our virtues appear '* : 

« All the jarring notes of life 
Seem blending in a psalm 
And all the angles of its strife 
Blow-rounding in a calm. ” 

(Whittier ) 

And through many a jar and angle of strife, the world' is 
bound to get its calm of love and peace. The process is long and 
weary, because it is Nature's law that tiie higher the life, the 
longer it takes to come, and grow and endure. The body grows 
quicker and dies sooner than the mind , the mind develops faster 
but perishes earher than the moral in men. Peace and love take 
longer lime to find their own because they are of eternity ; and 
the eternal is riow but sure. ** The mills of Heaven grind slowly 
God's justice and truth hmp, but at last they overtake injustice and 
fals^ood. See how in our own days the question of international 
arbitration, laughed ,at as a dream by wise " men of the world, 
has become a question of practical politics, and England and Ame- 
rica have joined hands to avoid war and promote peace ’ Bee how 
China by one master-stroke of manhood has driven out the curse 
of the opium habit — while in India, we, pnding ourselves on our 
Bisbis, our subtlety of intellect and our spiritualify — all at a low 
ebb — ^have for years been discitssinff wh ether we should marry 
early and die young or not I The world moves on, my young 
friends — Ghid's Bighteousness, Truth, Love, are slowly, silently 
working. If we do not move with it, we must perish; Nature won't 
have us as members of her Universe marching onwards with the light 
of her right reason." He, who knows thst, sees that, hves and 
works under its inspiration, has right reason, For, right reason is 
the faith, the vision, the insight, the amplitude ' of mind which 
comes of' living in the atmosphere of the Unteersal, that is God. 
The very darkness of that atmosphere is our brightness See the 
astronomer — when does he take his triescope and find his stars ? 
Not when the sky is bnght ; but at night, in.darkness ; nay, when 
the great eclipses come and the sky is the very .depth of darkness. 
Get this right reason ; get it from Nature — her sky, her stars, her 
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ililis, beoausd «iji Nature God comes liring,” says T tfartiTio aTt 
truly, ‘‘ to our presence — the Infinite Mind e:q)resBeB itself and in 
the presence and sight and under the inspiration of her forms we 
move, in spite of ourselves, across His Majesty, and then we are 
alone with the truth of all things.” And yet not alone I The 
heart and mind of majesty and infinify she gives reconciles us to 
the world ; man and society become dear ; their good becomes our 
mission ; and we mingle with our fellows and work, never bofSed 
by blasted hopes or eager ergiectationB but firm in the faith that a 
good, pure, life of love and sincerity, lived in trust, must help to 
light our path and the path of all around us in this world. This 
life can come to him only who loves and lives in the midst of 
Nature’s beauty — to him who can say with Kant : The starry 
heavens above mo toaoh that my body is related to vast spheres of 
matter which roll beyond my ken , so the moral law within me 
teaches that my soul is related to a Universe of goodness, beauty, 
and truth, which needs another heaven than the one above me and 
a higher one than our sun warms.” 

To say this, to live it, is to be pure in heart and meek in spi* 
rit } and truly said Ohrist “ the pure in heart see God” and “the 
meek in spirit inherit the earth.” That is ezaoily what the VjianU 
shads mean when they teach us to love and live the good ( the 
shrsya ) in preference to the pleasant ( the preya ), or that which 
pleases the senses That is what Tukaram pleached when he said 
that if in purity of mind we worship God, all good will inevitably 
follow. That IS right reason. That is why Wordsworth calls 
Nature, " God’s word made manifest,” 

“ A Power 

That is the visible quality and shape 
And image of right reason j that matures 
Her processes by steadfast laws , gives birth 
To no impatient or fallamous hopes, 

No heat of passion or excessive zeal, 

No vain conceits ; provokes to no quick turns 
Of self-applauding intellect ; but trains 
To meekness ; and exalts by bumble faith ; 

Holds up before tbe mind intoxicate 
With present objects, and the busy dance 
Of things that pass away, a temperate show 
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Of objocte that endure ; and by tbia course 
Disposes her, when OTerfondly seb 
On throwing off incumbrances, to seek 
In man and the frame of social life 
Whato'er thero is desirable and good 
Of kindred permanence, unchanged in frami 
And function or through strict Tioissitudo 
Of life and death, revolving.” 

( The Prelude • Bk. XHI, lines 30 to 34.) 




WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE. 
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XI. 

WORDSWORTH’S IDEAL OP i^ATURE. 

( What is Nature ? ) 


Nnini'S} "a passion sho *’ 

—The Prdufle : Bk. VUI, lino 352. 

No. I. 

To-day we deal with the third aspect or attribute of Nature, 
according to Wordsworth’s Tiew of her as presented in his 
Prelude. He writes of her as a " passion.” He says in line^ 290 
and 291, Book XVI, that the forms of Nature have a passion in 
themselves ” In another place in the Prelude : Bk. X, ( lines 217 
and 218 ) he describes his yielding himself to Nature as that 
strong and holy passion." Jj'oW, passion is feeling, emotion, ex- 
citement. In Bock Xni, Wordsworth tells us that * emotion ” 
and mood of calmness " are the two attributes” which form 
« sister horns that constitute her strength” ; that, in other words, 
he who is now all eye, now all ear ” to her, ‘‘ finds in her his 
best and purest friend," because she excites his mind on the one 
hand, and calms it on the other, and by means of this *• inter- 
change of peace and excitation, " her student receives two gifts * 
( 1 ) the energy by which he seeks the truth ” and ( 2 ) ** that 
happy stillness of the mind which fi ts him to receive it when un- 
sought.” This combination of energy or aoKvity with peace is 
termed by a modern poet ( Mr. William Watson ) ** stillness on 
the base of power ” j Mrs. Annie Call, to whose instructive book I 
have drawn attention in one of our previous studies, describes the 
combination as ** repose through power ” j and that is the title of 
her book. The combination is known by various other names and 
expressions, some of which have become familiar as household 
words, such as “ innate ecstasy,” **^vine illumination,” “ beatific 
communion,” “Eulent blessedness,” « impersonal tranquillity,” and 
" high calm which marks the strong.” This two-fold character 
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o£ Natwo — ^hor powav lo oxciio oiid lior powor to calm— is trliat 
Wordsworth calls Nature's po&siou, her power of feeling stamped 
in her as her inhoiont attribute and stamped'by her on all, whether 
high or low, goninses or humblest intelleots, who attend to her 
forms and stndj in lior school. What is this passion of Natnre, 
ns dosoribed by Wordsworth but Jnania ( joy ) the third attribute 
of Grod (Brahma) in tlie saorod expression of the Hindu Scriptures 
Sacchidamndtt ? According to those Scriptures, God, as manifested 
in Natuio, is first iJo/, Truth or Order, secondly Odt*, Mind,Eoason, 
IntoUigonco, and thirdly jimnia or Joy. He, who is oiemab 
created tho Uuirerso by ITis Thought and whon it was created He 
was joy. because Ifo is joy. That joy of God still provades the 
TTiilverse — still tho creation goes on. it is not complete and His 
Lovo bj' its calm pervades and manifests itself in its motion and 
Hvolntion. Honeo Ho is called .dnandn rnpam ( the form of Joy 1 , 
and tho Joy is termed Parnmanandti ( Supreme Bliss ). So in tho 
first chapter of Genesis of tho Bible wo nro told that when God 
had made tho Earth and all its creatures, He “saw overytliing 
that lie had mode, and behold, it tms very good.” This goodness 
is tho passion of Naturo A careful study of Wordsworth's view 
of Nature and of the Hindu Scriptures, especially the Upanishads, 
will show that tho Ananda 6f the latter is tho same as the passion 
of Joy ascribed by Wordsworth to "tho calm that Natero breathes 
among the hills and groros ” ( The prelude : Bk. I, lines 280 and 
281 ). That calm, again, is evaotly what Hindu sagos call Shanft 
( Poaco ) and is desorihod by Wordsworth in lines 126 to 129 of 
tiie 14tii Book of tho Prelude, borrowing the language of tho Bible 
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camo to Mm from her winds, and sounding cataracts/' and her 
mountains/’ because she fed his lofty speoulaliona” and in 
Nature he found 

“ A neyer-ending principle of joy 
And purest passion.” 

It is because of that power of Wordsworth’s poetry to breed in 
us a mind of tMs peace of God as manifested in Nature’s passion 
that Gladstone, says Lord Morley In Ms Biography of that great 
man, ( see Yol. I, page 96, 1st Edn.), was all his life unshaken in 
his devotion to that poet. We read there that Gladstone once 
remarkod that both Bhelley and Wordsworth possessed the quality 
of combining and connecting everywhere estomal nature with 
the internal and unseen mind, but, that in application, that quality 
fretted and irritated Shelley, while, in tlie case of Wordsworth, 
it formed the key to his peaceableness.” Mr. Watson the poet 
ninlla it << Wordsworth’s light ” and says that Wordsworth brought 
peace on birth” — ^that is to say, he has taught us how the end of 
Nature’s education of us inevitably breeds the power of peace. 
That power is free character, for, what is character but "the ability 
to remain cheerful, serene and hopefnl under fire,” wMoh comes of 
" resolute and persistent obedience to God,” doing His will, what- 
ever befall, by leading a life of purity, service, duty and love ? 

Such a life, says Wordsworth, Nature gives you, if you but 
learn from her, because she is " a passion,’’ holy and strong. 

Lot us now sec how Wordsworth has worked out Ms idea and 
whether it is in accordance with facts. 

Eirst, note how we are circumstanced in this world. We have 
the passions of desire, love, hatred and so forth. There is the 
« passion ” of the body — the pleasures or joys of the sense, such 
as eating, ‘drinking, all derived from the gratification of our 
phyrical organism. These have passion too, because they esclte 
ns ; \rben we have them, we are gratified. But we know the 
end of their pursuit. Tempting at first, gratifjdng for a time, 
they at last pall and sicken, and lead us to misery of body, mind 
and character. 

Nest to the body comes the infclhcl of man. The intel- 
lect or mind has its own « passion,” its own joy. “ In 
the Universe/’ said Aristotle, « there is nothing so groat ns 
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Man ; in there is notliing so great as Ami (lie 

JJrnd finds its joy in the acqtdsition of knowledge, and the parsnit 
of intellectual pleasures, derived itom. deep thinking, close and 
careful study. But there, again, the Mind has its own weakness 
and intellectual pleasures their own palling effects. Enowledge is 
apt to remain on the outside of our nature. It is said to he power 
but it is not necessarily power over him who acquires it. la the 
isAojianis^ad it is said: — ''They who follow ignorance {aiid^) 
fall into gloomy darkness ; and they who are addicted to 
knowledge ( Vidya ) only, fall nndonhte^y into greater darkness 
than ( tlio former tWc is a depth of meaning in thesesacred 
words of the Hindu Scriptures, aud that meatdng stands out clear* 
ly revealed in the words of St. Paul * " Knowledge puffeth but 
Love edifieth ’* It is a true remark that it took forty years of 
labour aud meditation for the French savant Benau to arrive at 
conclusions at which a street Arab arrived off-hand ( see page 21, 
Brunetier’a Manual of the History of French literature ). That 
does not of course mean that ignorance is superior to learning It 
means, mere intelligence and knowledge are apt to give a giddy head. 
It means that the more we learn, the more we aie liable to be 


into donbts and diffionldes, and lose our hold on the certain- 
ties of life. Darwin has told ns how his intellectual pursuits robbed 
him of his love of poetry and drained his mind dry of all sense of 
beauty. .One night, while travelling from one place to another, 
he took shelter under a tree and fell asleep oa the green sward. 


He waked at dawn to find the birds singing over Jiirn. Suddenly 
the beauty of the scene about him roused his heart, he found the joy 
of life, and in a letter to his wife penned then and there, while he 
was under the speU of Nature’s passion, he wrote « I did not 
core one penny how any of the birds or beasts had been formed. 
That is to say, under the inspiration of « the harmonising soul 
awakened aU of a sudden by that glorious sight of Nature, this 
ereatest of modern scientists felt how poor was his intellectual pur- 
auitand Ms discoveries about "the origin of species” andthodesoent 
of man by the side of the passion or Joy of Mother Nature. 
in the pleasures and pains of his inteUeot, not in Ms scientific 
Btft, sake And for w. ta. 

What Wordsworth calls in lines 341 and 342 of tte XI 
the Prelude " a saving intercourse ” with our true 
therefore, did Darwin write in Ms later days : K 


» 
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my £{e again, I would liave made a rale to read some poetry and 
listen to some music at least once erery week.” Darwin’s is not 
the only instance in point. John Stuart Mill was a great thinker 
•~-his was the passion ” of intellect. Bis educaUon under his fa- 
ther had been that of the Mind, not the heart. But, as he tells ns 
in his Autobiography, there came a stage in his life— a ends — 
when the lyranny of intellect oppressed him, he felt miserable, and 
at last he found solace in the doctrine of ^‘Duty its own reward,” in 
the teaching “ Make others happy and you become happy ” — and 
he sought repose from Wordsworth’s poetry and Wordsworth’s 
worship of Nature. Gibbon enjoyed life so long as he was for years 
writing his “ Decline and Fall of the Boman Empire” but when he 
had finished his work, and his intellectual pleasure had come to an 
end, he fell into his arm-chair, and felt that ho had lost his life’s 
best Joy and Oompanion ' Life is more than mind — ^it is heart 
too. I thin^” says Tennyson, “we are^t wholly brain, magnetic 
mockenes.” The intellectual passion sta'nding by itself raises its 
own ^osts and spectres. “ The freezing reason’s colder part ” as 
Tennyson terms it, breeds doubt and suspicion and a doubting mind 
finds no happiness, says the Bhagaioadgita. Wordsworth has des- 
cribed in lines S90 to 305 of the Xlth Book of the Prelude the ba- 
neful effect of mere inteUeetdoi passion. He says that by demand, 
ing formal proof and seeking it in ererj'thing, the man ruled by the 
logic of intellect loses “ all feehng of conviction, and, in fine, rick, 
wearied out with contraries,” yields up “ moral questions in des- 
pair.” 3h short, he becomes a misanthrope, a cynic. Doubt has 
its own pleasures as it has its ptuns. The pleasures of it have 
been described by Cardinal Newman in his “ Grammar of Assent ’ 
and by Tennyson in his In Memoriam, The former points out that 
doubt has no pleasures, if it “ rimply means ignorance, uncertain" 
ty, hopeless suspense but that it has “ a salisf action of its own* 
where the mind “ after high aspirations, after renewed endea- , 
yours, after bootless toil, after long wanderings, after hope, effort, 
weariness, failure, painfully alternating and recurring, it is an im- 
mense relief to the exhausted mind to be able to say: “ At length I 
know that I can know nothing about anything.” The late Sir George 
Jessel, a lawyer of eminence, who was for years Master of the 
HoUs in Queen Victoria’s reign, said of himself.— “I may be wrong 
and sometimes am but 1 have never any doubts.*’ That is derision 
o| character in one sense , but it is not always enviable. Know* 



ledgo is ondlebs ; the intellect is finite— it can only gn^e in the 
darkness and depth of eternal thought. It has to search with 
many a sigh— and when it finds, how little it is ! And that little, 
how mfich aabjeot to chance and change ! On e of the most inspiiv 
ing of living scientists ( Sir OHver Lodge ) in that charming book 
entitled Pioneers of Science/’ which every yonng man ought to 
read, describes the scientist’s difilcultios as a £ earfnl monotonous 
grind of calculation, hypotheses, hypotheses, calonl ation, a desperato 
and groping endeavour to reconcile theories with facts ” Darwin’s 
Evolution to«day is »ot exactly as he conceived it. It was lnologi> 
oal with him 5 now it is coming to be spintnal, SCJl’s Uiihtari- 
aniam^ Spencot’s and Huxley’s Agnosticism and thonsands of other 
isMM in Philosophy have had each its day and gone! Marshalls 
Political Economy is not quite the same as Adam Smith’s or Bi- 
cardo’s or even Mill’s. Tune brings decay to e ach, discovers new 
things for man’s comfort bnt new comforts bring new evils and 
trials and makes the man of intellect cry with Wordsivorth 

0 ' why hatii not the Mind 
Some element to stamp her image on 
In Nature somewhat nearer to her own 

( The Rrelude : Bk. V, lines 45 to 47 ). 


And, after all, the intellectual passion even in its best aspects 
is not fully gratified unless it is communicated. The man who 
reads and thinks for himself and does not impart his thoughts to 
others commits intelleotual suioide-his thoughts lie almost dead in 
his TniTiJl and the mind becomes a chaos. Henoo Bacon advises, 

* Reading makes a wise man, writing an exact man, and eonv^ 

8 ation,areadyman,” Therefore Gladstone said that do- 

main of knowledge, there must-he both import and export. But 
the knowledge we have imported into our own minds, the disco- 
veries we have made by means of our intelleotaal pMsion, can be 

'exported or comtaunioated only by the language of 

.^thought- 

Of clear speech ; it comes in flashes and wi* ® 

• Tinftr to exnress ” Hence "Wordsworth speaks of 

T,o. 

tiialpastion,then, ondiuwg-joy. 

le&rmng-ia but a poor substitute for Jifas true 
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It is api to become a tempest, a rednndaat energy vesing its 
otm creation” (The Prelade: Bk. I, lines 37 and 38), that is to say> 
it is apt to confase and perplex oar being. Something more is 
wanted to steady the mind and balance its soul in this world or 
else learning becomes a load, mere lumber. In one of out ancient 
works, Di Bhandarkar tsUs ns in one of his published sermons, quo- 
ting from Yaska, the author of the Nirukta, there is a story told 
which serves to lUusLrate the truth. The story runs thus Once 
upon a time the goddess of Learning went to a Brahmin and beg- 
ged of him as follows : Oh Brahmin ! protect me and then I 

shall be a treasure to you !” The Brahmin asked her : — How 
am I to protect you ?” The goddess rephed : — 

« Do not communicate me to any person, who is given to fault- 
finding instead of discermng beauty and goodness in aU he sees 
and examines, who is not candid and is not holy, that is, who 
has not acqmred the power of controlling his passions. I shall be 
powerful in that ease only.” 

That is to say, learning, or intellectual passion becomes a 
light only when It is regulated by the passion of a pure blameless 
life, of love, humihty and pnnty. Such a life becomes difficult 
where the dry intellect alone governs In that case life loses its 
vital soul, and man becomes, according to Wordsworth, himself 
his world, and his own God,” 

A reasoning self-sufficing thing, 

An intellectaal all-in-all ” 

( The Poet's Epitaph ). 

True learning— real intellectual power is something more than' 
the mere abiliiy to know, to reason, to discuss, and dispute, and pro- 
pound theories, because life is not science or logic ; it is love. Christ 
Jesus did not win Ehs way to the heart of man because of His in- 
tellect but because of His life 5 and therefore, remarks Prof. Seeley 
in his Ecce Homo, men become pure by personal, not logical infiu- 
ences. Buddha captivated the human heart by his life of self-re- 
nunciation and Ntriana, the joy of peace. The German scholar 
Erasmus road Plato’s Fhtedo and exclaimed “ Sancte Socrates 1 ora 
pronobis,” and included that Greek philosopher in his calendar 
of saints, not because of hia intellectaal power so much as of the 

65 



life of lov^e wHcli gore that poT^er its excellence. The object of 
learning, intellect, is TrtitA, and those who seek Troth mast be. 
says Fichte, men “ who adhere to her in life and death, who re- 
ceive her when i^e is cast oat by ^ the world, who take her open- 
ly under their protection, when she is traduced, and calumniated 
who for her sake iriU joyfully bear the cunningly concealed enmi- 
ty of the great, the dull sneer of the coxcomb, and the compas- 
sionate dirng of the fooU’ This means that the intellect of man 
must be governed by the passion for truth , that passion will govern 
only where the Universe presents itself to us as TrutA — ^where be- 
hind its external and changing forms and passions we have learnt 
to discern its eternal pastion, the passion of beauty as goodness, 
order, and peace. It is this eternal passion which, Wordsworth 
says, Nature possesses as her attribute, and which she uses for the 
education and elevation of Man, because Man too possesses it as 
Nature’s child. 
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XII. 

( Wha,t is katubb ? ) 

ooo 

Nature — *' a passion she. ” 

— ^The Pidade : Bk. Till, line 352. 

No. 2 

In the Taittiryala XJpanishai there is a chapter on Amnia or 
Bliss We are told there that this Unirerse of earth and sky with 
Kan in it sprang from the Self called Brahman (the Supreme spirit) 
— ^first came matter inanimate, then the beings that breathe, then 
the Mind (<' the Inner Self of man, } and that tins << Inner Self,'* 
consisting of Understanding is filled '' by another Inner Saif/' 
which consists of Bliss, that is, Ananda{Joy). TheU/»tf»'«Aadgoeson 
to mention the different kinds of human bliss, — those of wealth, of 
learning, of work But these, it says, are not comparable to the 
bhss of Brahman ( God ), and that bliss comes only to “ the great 
sage who is free from all desires ” That bliss is in the centre of 
all that is immortal ; ” and he who finds it in this Umvorse, is 
able to say, declares the Upanishad . 1 overcome the whole 

world, I am endowed with golden light" ( miatna Joti. ). That 
“ golden light " is the Pa> amananda ( supreme bHss ) of the Hindu 
Scriptures ; and that was the crowning glory of Christ Jesus, who 
was able to say by His hfe of love, I have overcome the world.” 
For us, poorer mortals, this supreme bhss seems unattainable ; and 
Hinduism has suffered because of the general belief that for the 
average of humamty there is nothing to do but to worship the 
saints that lived hves of that bliss, and treat it as an unrealisable 
ideal in this world of sorrows It is the merit of the saints and of 
poets that they have never encouraged that false beUof. Obnst 
Jesus seeking sinners and his parable of the Prodigal; Tukaram, 
the Maratha saint, praising God as one who is always in search of 
the poor, the ignorant, the blind, the lame and distressed have 
placed before us the essential truth life that this supreme bhss 
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is within the reach of all. Only wo do not heed it, And yet how 
often have 1 found that truth uttered even by the moat demised 
of our fellows. Only the other day I met a Hahar and Ha wife, 
both in tattered clothes, illiterate and ignorant. Entering into 
conversation with them, I learnt something of their Mstory — a 
life of peraeculion from relations. As we were talking, and the 
husband was narrating to me his sorrowa, the woman let fall tHs 
remark : '03nt there is He to support us — He the seeker of us all ’’ 
( sfl' aTl% )• Christian lady, who was present at 

^is interview darted forward at this impromptu remark, 
and exclaimed to me : What a pregnant remark ! God 

ever seeking us • Can anything be grander ? Whence 
Game <ihia idea into this ignorant woman’s head ? ” I re« 
pixed : — ^‘It is onr Hindu saints who have said it.” My lady friend 
— « But does the woman understand it ? Let ns ask.” I 


advised my fnend not to question the woman just then, lest the 
tram of her husband’s thoughts, as he was narrating to mo hia 
history should he interrupted. When he had ended his story, I 
asked him to see me after a few days He and his wife came 
again. I asked her to explain to me whut she had said on the pre- 
vious occasion. But before she would answer, the husband said .- 
<* Poor woman ’ Wbat does she know ? ” I replied I wonted to 


know from her. “ Sir,” she rqdied; « wo are beggaxs— Mahars— 
words come from onr lips — what can we explain ?” I phed her with 
the request but her answer was * We know not. God knows all ” 

« And then why and how did those words come from your mouth 
that God seela as all ?” I asked. The woman could not explain. 
Sacrod truths, letting out the hght of hfe that shines in the poor, 
ast heart — ^bnt Oh ’ present-day Hinduism ’ how hast thou by thy 
caste and foimahsm, made them truths of tongue, not «the golden 
light ” of the 'Cpanishads to exalt us m this world ’ 

« God seeks ns ; ” that is the truth wHch saints and poets 
Tjarpetiiany dm into onr ears 5 but we are truants, « the world is 

Lo mwh witk »s, spsnamg. ” Om Benw » 

ri.™, i Mid « .« tka fcolB rf o.r ^ .y.B do ».« =« 

aod i lEid it Ba«ns a &u«y of the lirMB to 
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reveids to you the innsible world, ” where greatness abides, she 
ronses the infinite in yon through the infinite in her, and 

“ Under such banners militant the soul 
Seeks for no trophies, struggles for no spoils 
That may attest her prowess, blest in thoughts 
That are their own perfeotion and reward, 

Strong in herself and beatitnde 
That hides her, like the mighty flood of Nile 
Poured from his fount of Abyssinian clouds 
To fertilise the whole Egyptian plain 

( The Prelude : Bk. VI, lines 609 to 616 ). 

In hne 13a of the 3rd Book of the Prelude, the poet tells us 
that he was sanative to ** whatever of terror or of love or beauty 
Nature’s daily face put on from transitory passion.’’ Every day we 
see how Nature’s objects, such as the sea, the hills, the sky, 
assume difCerent forms — at times lovely, at times terrible Now 
she is serious, now gay, now sober and serene Her “ visitings ’’ 
are mther “ fearless ” or marked by " soft alarm ” hke « hurtless 
light opening the peaceful clouds or they are *' severer inter- 
ventions ” because of her “ huge and mighty forms ” ( The Pre- 
lude. Bk. I, lines 852 to 356). And each of these fleeting passions 
which Nature puts on daily or hourly excites a corresponding pas- 
sion in us when we witness it, and our moods become those of 
joy or fear, love or depression, according to their respective cha- 
racter. A beautiful illastration of this we find in Tennyson’s 7n 
Memoriam. Notice, for instance, the hue ' — 

“ The landscape \rinking through the heat ” 

Those of you who have read that poem will remember how the 
poet describes the different stages of fais sorrow for his dead fnond, 
Hallam. At times his grief burnt into speech ; on other occasions 
it sunk into silence. " Calm is the mom,” and the calm leads to 
“ a calmer grief ” Calm and deep peace ’’ reign in the breese 
blowing and the poet’s sorrow becomes a calm despau ” There 
13 “ calm on the seas and silver sleep ” with “ waves that sway 
themselves in rest ” and the monmer’s heart heaves with * dead 
nnlm ” like tie « heaving deep ” « The winds begin to rise and 
roar ; ” and the poet's sorrow rises and roars too — ^ic turns into 
wild unrest.” The poet visits the grave of Hallam, lying on the 
banks pf the river Wye j he stands gazing pn the spot ; and his 
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sorrow flows and obbs with the nvor. Wben tbo tide is high. Hs 
honrt hoavos and tlio full hoarb bocomes noiseless like the fall 
river. When the tide falls and the nrer marmurs, lus heart falls 
too. and bursts out in to.ars and spoooh * 


** TIte tide flows down the ware again 
Is vocal in its wooded walls, 
hly doopor angaish also falls. 

And I can speak a little then " 


Now, Wordsworth speaks of feelings created m us bv these 
transitory' passions which N iture’s face daily puts on as *' fleeting 
moods " They come and go and it looks as if they leave no perma- 
nent impress on our minds. We seem to forget them after they 
have passed out of sight But such is not the case. We may for- 
got the sights — wo may not remember whot we felt when we \tit- 
nesssd Ihein ; but they are treasured up in the seeret corners of our 
minds and hearts The mind has a rjceptire powor ; it has what 
Tennyson calls “ a hoarding sense j ” when it receives im- 
pressions we often are not aivare. It is Natnres worr 
A word said ; a sight scon ; a book read ; a person talked 
to, seem to vamsh out of memoir but years afterwards, some- 
tliing recalls them to our minds So Nature works to influence us 
by ber ** transitory passions ” Her forms as they pass before us 
from teiror to love, from the sublime to the commonplace, leave 


their prints behind on our intellects, hearts and impress upon 
the characters of danger or desire.** “ triumph and delight/ 

< hope and fear 5 ’’ and thus thir silentlr contribute to the growth of 
our mind and morals. Hence Wordsworth savs ( Tho Prelude : Bk. 
I, lines 401 to 414 ) that Nature's forms, whether they are "plea- 
sant images of trees, of sea or sky « or colours of ^en fields '* or 
" the huge and mighty forms ** such as we witness in oaves, woods 
and hills, "storms and gloom** intortivino for us ‘ the p-assions that 
build up our human soul "—they create in ns what in another place 
he terms " the harmonising souL’* Now, here is a lesson for ^ 
Nature uses her difiereut passions — ^terror, beauty, lore, ang • 
desire &o —because all these are needed to make our ^ 

We have these different passions j and if any one of them „ 
ascendancy, our development becomes one-sided-we do t 

Each if 

pinst not be abused. The passions in ns must 
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(liuated ; all must be xegnlateS, moulded, joined so ai to act 
in harmony. They must be trained to go into what Quakers call a 
committee, of the whole. It is for the purpose of this restraint, 
this coordination that Nature puts on daily her transitory passions 
— ^now she is terrible, now she is lorely, now sublime. As Emer- 
son has pointed out, ** Nature is upheld by antagonism and she 
dehghts in the combining of contrasta.” She hates monotony 
and dull roudne : she does not hke to hum the same tune, wear 
the same expression on her countenance, because rariety is needed 
for unity — the harmony of music must come out of different tones 
and tunes An Arabic saying has it : All sunshine makes 

the desert.” It is in the dark sky that the astionom- 
er seeks to find out his star ; certainty has no epic ; 
pleasure has no logic. Man rises by trial, not enjoyment. 
Hence Srowning says that life’s joy is three parts pain ! ” 
Why do we admire the man who saorifices his all for others, 
leads a life of purity ? What made the wounded men in the 
Onmean war avoid all rough and impatient expression in the 
presence of the ladies headed by Miss Florence Nigh tin gale, who 
came to nurse them P What makes the martyrs of science— the 
men who toil in the laboratory or in the midst of pestilence at the 
nsk of their own hves but “ an inward trust in the order of the 
Universe as truly sacred, and entitled to the unqualified homage of 
human thought and wiU.” One of the most commanding figures 
in the Boer war was Lord Roberts } what gave him that command- 
ing personahty but the fact that, though borne down by domestic 
affliction — the death of his only son — he stood by his country and 
his Bang, and served in the field ! It is said that what disting- 
uishes Man from the Brute is that he is a « aftonal animal, But 
the truer distinction is that pointed out by James Martinean ** The 
creatures below us ( ivith exceptions doubtless, chiefly of those 
which have gained something from the companionship of man ) 
Jiabe no pity , they hate the feeble , they persecute the wounded ; 

they kiU the dying of their own kind With man it is quite 

otherwise. Nothing appeals to him so strongly as the 
beseeching eye of conscious suffering.” It is this percep- 
tion of the instinct of pity in man and his capacity 
to lose all for himself for the sake of truth, and the love of his 
fellows that made ancient Greeks and ancient Hindus attach grea- 
ter importance to the influence of tragedies than comic 
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ploys. According to Arlstotlo, when we say that " art unitatc^ 
Kotnre,” what we moan is that the artist trios to bring out or ro- 
produoe by means of bis picture not the outward objects of Nature 
but the Ideal in them wbioh exists as the spirit unseen behind the 
form soon. He calls that spirit the form which is Universal ” 
This Universal foi m is in man too We all haro one human 
and heart — we all can think, laugh and weep, rej'oice and sorrow. 
What brings out this human-hoar tod ness more strongly, more 
surely— the sight of a tragedy or the sight of a comedy f Aristo- 
tle answers : the former. And Milton supports him A nnn r^iTi g 

to the latter, tragedy acts on us on the homoeopathic principle. 
Tragedy, he says, is tlie most profitable of all poems, because, as 
pointed out by Aristotle, it purges pity, terror &c, by passing them 
through tho medium of art and enabhng the man who witnesses it 
to identify himself with the Umrersal That is true, as every day 
exporionco shows. Human sympathy is roused when we find a 
fellow— being afflicted, not when he is happy and prosperous. The 
sight of suffering expands the heart and we all than feel that we 
are one — the Unireisol expresses itself It is this sanctity of the 
human heart — this oapacify of man to discipline himself in dark- 
ness and develop the '* love of souls ”■ — which forms the k^ote of 
the Ramayana and tho Mahahharata Man is greater than the 
Brute, because he has the sense of Beauty and of Wonder* and 
that sense is never more emphatically louscd than by the tragedies 
of life. A man struggling bravely with sorrow, and misfortune, 
not only awakens our sympathy but also our admiration, 
not the man basking in the sunshine of prosperity and happiness 


and ease. The gods, said a Boman philosopher, delight in a human 
being strngghng with affliction Not the gods only. Men^s minds 
may seem at first sight to reooil from suffering ; but instinclively 
they nse in reverence before it — and the Book of Job, the Maha- 
hharata, and last but not least of all, the Cross of Christ have be- 
come t^ sanctities of humanity and made life worth hving. Thai 
is the wisdom of Nature’s passion , and tho secret of tho wisdom 
lies in tho fact of her Beauty Whatever form she puts on, whether 
she laughs or frowns, her blue sky, her storms, winds, 
clouds have the passion of pawef-ii all invites you, roam you What 
is beauty ? Is it merely something fair in form and appeamnee 
Beauty is that quality which catches your mind an^iMlcM « «« « 
into the iTinnr idea of the object unseen, tho unseen lying ^ 
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seen, what Aristotle calls the Uairersal idea, what' the Taittiiiya 
Upaoishad speaks of as ‘'the invidble, incorporeal, Tmdefined, 
unsupported'” — “from whence all speech with the mind turns 
away unable to reach it ” — the Lore unalterable ” of Words- 

worth. There is the beauty of flowers ; of the sky, of the sea, of 
the grass, of the storm ; of the roaring wind ; of thunder and 
lightning. One beauty difEers from another ; flowers look lovely ; 
the sky when it is blue has the beauty of joy ; when it is clouded, 
it has the beauty of sorrow. Flowers, the sky, the grass and si- 
milar daily dghts are our familiar teachers — ^but familiarity breeds 
contempt. The sun rises, shines, and sets, and because he does it 
daily, we heed not and learn not from him “ The good we never 
miss wo rarely prize.” So to rouse us from our listlessness, arrest 
our inattentive minds and move our unfeeling hearts, Nature puts 
on sometimes her " transitory passion ” of sternness, her storms 
rage, her winds roar, her thunder bursts, her lightning shines, and 
then — ^we wake up, see, listen, fear, and ask — what is behind all 
this ? What means this ? These are or seem hke the crises of 
danger or penl that Nature prepares for man. She seems to 
frown but it is not frowning, it is Nature’s great call to man. “ It 
is the great crises of penl that, as they are passing, train a people’s 
character,” “No gains without pains.” Man hkes comfort and 
pleasure — and decays. Nature wants to drag him out of that 
death from a life of indolence. She exercises him in her school by 
presenting to him her fonob of fear and danger — and ho becomes 
mellowed — he wants to know her mystery then, tries to peep into 
the unseen hfe behind her seen life — and hence the poet, the man 
of science, the philosopher, the scientist, the philanthropist, who 
are the crowning gloiy of a people 

Nature has also climatic or local passion. Wordsworth says:— • 

The forms 

Of Nature have a passion in themselves 
That intermingles with those works of man 
To which she summons him, although the works 
Be mean, have nothing lofty of their own. 

( The Prelude : Bk. Xm, lines 290 to 294. } 

Each country has its climate ; its own beauty of natural 
scenery. The Italian is gay because of the blue skies of his 
country , the Englishman is reserved because of his cloudy sky 
and cold tlimato. To take Wordsworth’s own example, he was 
66 
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born and brod amidsf; tiho calm magnillconce ’’ of Gnmborland 
sconory-in the valley of Grasmere and along tbo plain of Winder- 
mere lake. Of Grasmere wo are told by Dr. Ohanning, tbo 
Amorican divino; that it “ soemed to be spread ont in tlie moun- 
tainous recesses as an abode for lonely, silent, pensive meditation 
—for tbo inepired imagination.^' Its cbaractei be describes as one 
of seclusion but not of the stem or sorrowfnl kind ; it invites 
rather the mild euthubiast, who, amidst the deformities of life, sidli 
sees what is lovely in human nature , who sees visions of morality, 
and is conscious of the capacities of human nature for what is 
great and good." Windermero, the samo divine describes as a 
lake of great beauty spreading into water expanses, encircled 
with banks less high and precipitous, as if -the lake itself wish- 
ed for greater communion with Nature. And Ohanning adds *— 
" Windermere was tranquil but it had a cheerful tranquilhty and 
its genius was peace ; but peace with a smiling aspect, wooing 
sooiefy and sympathy. . . The ^irit of peace which breathes here 
seems to blend these opposite elements into one." It is tins passion 
of Nature as exhibited in Wordsworth’s place of birth and breed- 
ing which made him a poet of peace, gave him, to use his own 
words pensive musings,” turned him into a meditative, oft, a 
sufEeriug man," ( The Prelude ; Bk. XIV, line 143 ). Ilenco 
Gladstone wrote in one of his letters to a friend : " He has been 
a great toachei, and a great blessing to mankind." 


Of all these varying passions of Nature, the end is that ho 
who attends to them, who waits on and wotohes her forms becomes 
« a living soul ” able to “ see into the life of things," becauso he is 
« made quiet by the power of harmony, and the deep power of 
joy” which Nature excites, whatever mood she puts on ^ and he 
acquires the “ cheerful faith, that all which we behold is full of 
blessings.” ( Lines composed above Tintern Abby. ) 


The passion then, is the passion of peace. That is hM 
Pasdon, behind the Transitoiy and the Locol or OUmatio. Tbes 
two are merely her outward forms hut tbo spirit hehin ^ 
that of which 18 the same as 'tbo sober 
worth speaks of in his « Lines composed a few miles aW T 
Able,.” lesUdiKE, of * 8.0 ite 

broothoo mmg lor UH. .md groTO. ■' |.y« bo- 
«fte.d«J07.” 11“* J" N**”" ^ to ior iroMPP 
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oanae slie is peace, Thai is what wa leam and acquire in her 
school. See the whoel of a carriage ; it moves, but its centie, the 
ade, is motionless ; and yet it is the ade which imparts the 
motion. See the ocean when It rages — and yet its centre is calm. 
The earth moves round its axis as its centre ; the asis is motion- 
less. Look at the tree — ^it stands and its branches and foliage 
move. But its root lying hidden is its life. What moves gets its 
energy from its centre — ^which is invisible. So Nature's outward 

forms varying, and various, have an inner life-the passions exter- 
nal flow from her passion internal — which holds aU objects 
together and gives thorn everlasting motion Nature by her 
varying passions coerces all things into sympathy,*' shows 
affinitos " in objects whero no brotherhood exists to “ passive 
minds'' ; and to him who is all eye and all ear " to her forms, she 
reveals ** her overflowing soul " of ineffable bliss," because, 
whether the forms are fearful or pleasing to the eye, they all 
sing in your oars one song * 

" One song they song and it was audible 
Most audible then, when the fleshly ear 
O’ercome by humblest pi elude of that strain 
Forgot her functions and slept undisturbed." 

( The Prelude.) 

This is the peace of the Ohrist, the Nirvana of Buddha ; the 
Shanti of the Yedas ; and it comes to him that is pure 
in heart but <'no heart is pure >that is not passionate, 
no virtue is safe that is not enthusiastic." ( Seeley's EcceHomo). 
Be childlike and go to your mother Nature. Study her passions 
and the eternal passion behind them — and you will be puie and 
find her peace for your life in this world The sight of woods and 
forests made the American Thoreau grow like corn in^the night." 
To the English Jefferies the exceeding beauty of the earth in her 
splendour of life " yielded a “new thought with every petal ; '' the 
brimming ocean gave him life, strong and full, thoughts wide as its 
plain ; and a soul beyond these. The deeper, more striking and 
fearful, the sights of Nature, the greater is the peace and harmony 
produced by her passion, Shakeipeare in his Romeo and Juliet 

makes Juliet say that her only love sprang from her only hate 

“ prodigious birth of love from prodigious hatred." This is not 
often the case in human life but it is the rule in Nature’s life. 
Hence her inner passion is love — ^smd peace. 




RELIGIOUS SEOTION. 

- - ■ ■ o<o>g» 

GOD IN SIAN. 

[ ThU section coimsls of tmie of the sermons jmached hy the 
Hon. Sir /V. G. Chandavm iMr from time to time, in the Prarthana 
dlandtr Bomlmy, ] 

If you wiali to undovstand aright tho to&chings of your poet 
or author you must take them in tlio different moods in which they 
find their inspirations. The hymns of Tukaram which I have Just 
read and on which my to-day’s sermon is based, to understand 
tliose hymns aright we must take Tukaram in the dif- 
ferent moods in wbioh he gives them expression. We have no 
history of Tukaram tliat will enable us to trace the different phases 
of transition through which his soul had passed. But such of the 
prophets as have a history, and there are many such, in the 
lives of all such we find many ei^eriences common to them all, 
and we have no reason to believe that Tukaram was an exception 
to such expexionoes. Amongst such experiences that of the exal- 
tation and humiliation of the spirit stand pre-eminent and through 
which every saint has to pass before he attains his ideal of a spiri- 
tual life. After having gone through these two stages, there is a 
third one and that the most important through which every one 
who aspires to the title of a saint must pass. I mean that mood in 
which the spirit entirely resigns itself to the will of God — ^in other 
words the spirit of self-surrender. You will, therefore, see that 
for the attainment of a true spiritual ideal one must pass through 
tlieso moods (1) Exaltation, (2) Humihation, (3) Self-abnegation 
or self-surrender. Of the experiences of Tukaram while he passed 
through his mood of Exaltation we know nothing with certainty. 
But of one thing we may be sure ; he like Issioh must have felt 
that the hand of Gkid was upon him and that he was inspired by 
Providence to the task ho had undertaken. It is while in this 
mood that the saint feels himself Gtod — inspired — as one speaking 
'vrith tho voice and authority of God and to whom the path to a 
perfect spiritual life appeara all smooth and easy. It is while in 
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this mood that the saint finds that if there is voice of God within 
liim urging to all that is good, Just and noble, there is also another 
Toloo— the voice of the devil— 'We may call it, which nrges him 
the other way And hence begins the conflict, the straggle of 
God in man with the devil in man — a struggle in which the saint 
finds the promptings of the devil more pow orful and tempting than 
the worshipping of his conscience. It is in such moments that 
the saint feels himself humiliated, finds his weakness, and realizes 
that all the strength he seemed to possess was of God and all the 
weakness his own and then supplicates himself before his Father 
for strength and gnidance to fight the devil out. No hero was 
ever mnAn on a bed of roses and unless you are prepared to strag- 
gle with the devil, with the resolve that, comb what may, yea will 
not yield, you will not attain the spiritual idea you are crav- 
ing after. It is only when you are humiliated enough to find 
that all the good in you is of God that a spirit of Resignation suc- 
ceeds the spirit of ITnmiliaiion. Resignation is not to bo understood 
as apathy and indifforenoo to the conflict within and about us, but , 
surrendering ourselves to the will of God, in the faith that, if we 
but stand by our post, Ho will strengthen our hands and thot good 
will uliimatoly triumph It is this spirit of self-surrender— of re- 
signing ourselves entirely to the task before us, and thus fighting 
the obstacles that lie in the way of its achievement, it is this that 
is the key to success and greatness. The higher the ideal you set up 
for yourself the greater is the saorifioe required of you. If you 
wish to be the master you must loam to be the servant. For, who is 
the true student ? Not certainly he who finding his authors 
tedious throws him away, but he who sticks to him, reads page 
after page, makes a bed companion of him, goes over him once, 
twice, thrice, it may be half a dozen times, and does not leave him 
till he has mastered him. It is not till you have cultivatea^ ^s 
amrit of self-surrendor and learnt to resign yourself to the ^ of 
^ that you will find how vast are your capabihlies and how 
great the possibilities before you. For it has 
^t one knows not how high he can mount unless he has leamt 

to resign himself to the spirit of God. ^ 



REMEMBERING G0D ALWAYS. 


Mr, Justica ChantLaiarlar tool, the folloioing Abhanga of 
Tttlaram for his text, 

t%rsrrerr \ n 

E?r 5rr%- srncmnr i ^ 5i?«r ^fares' h 
^rfl^ ^ 1 q-^n ii 
^ 5rq^ ^qrr \ areran ^rtarf ^rqisrf a 

No parfciaiilar time is neoessaxy for tlie contemplation of 
God : it should be done always. That month is pure which al- 
ways utters the name of God. We should realize the best state of 
life : everything else is vain. So preaches Tnkaram to all people.” 

When we read or study the works of great men, whether 
saints or poets, philosophers or statesmen, we are apt to think that 
they have many wares to sell us ; that they teach us 
not one but a number of lessons. This is not tiue. Nor when 
wo study the works of groat literary men like Milton 
or Wordsworth, Goethe or Er^kin, what do we find ? We 
find that underneath the multiplicity of expressions or similies, in 
which their thoughts are clothed, there is but one central point 
round which all tlieir teachings arc grouped and, to which, 
through all their wanderings they return. Let us take each of 
these authors individually. Milton whether he is singing his Pa- 
radise Lost or writing hia Areopagitica is but singing the song of 
well-disciplined hberfy. Wordsworth in bis minor poems as in 
his Excursion, is but impressing upon us the lesson that Nature is 
a great teacher. Goethe throughout his works, is only telling us 
how men can rise on their own dead selves. And Euskin's one 
theme is Art in Life. As in the literary so in the moral world the 
precepts of saints, of whatever age or clime, but turn upon one 
theme. And that theme is as Tukaram sings in the hymn 
“ Cling to God always. Think of God always” or Christ has put 
it Love the Lord tby God with all thy mind and all thy heart 
and aU thy soul ; ” which, in other words, moans make God a part 
and parcel of your life. And it is round this theme that all their 



teachings cluster. You saj it is all vary well for these saints, 
who bad nothing to do with the world, to speak of it with con- 
tempt and ask us to make God a part and parcel of our life. But 
as for us who hare to lire in the world and attend to our profes- 
sions and maintain our families, to ask us to cling to God always 
if not quite foolish, is, at any rate, very impracticable. It is enough 
for us, we say, to think of Him occasionally. Let us, therefore, 
try to seo how far our conclusions stand to reason. Situated as we 
are, we say, it is not possible for us to act up to the teachings of 
saints, that is to cling to God always. We have to attend to our 
profession, to earn our bread and to maintain our families . is it 
not, therefore, absurd to ask us to do so ? It is no doubt the first 
duty of eveiy man to attend to his profession, .And none of the 
saints have over asked us to neglect it. But does this— what may 
be called the broad-winning aspect of life— suffice for all the pur- 
poses of life? Is life an end in itself ® Is a profession by itself 
sufficient to make life happy ? Man lives not by bread alone. Do 
we not, after having attended to our profession and had our crea- 
ture comforts administered unto us, long for something else which 
is beyond and above our profession ? Mon, by nature requires di- 
version does he not, when tho duties of the day are over, 

take to habits that are not of his profession ? It may be that one 
takes to music and another to ptuntlng The choice differs with 
individual tastes But every one must and does seek on escape 
from his profession. Life he finds is incomplete without some- 
thing added to his profession. This he seeks in what we ^7 

his “voluntary purpose.” The purpose may be good or had. That 

depends on habits one forma for himself. Life has but ^ mses 
and many thorns. Life is subject to many emergenoios. We have 

ourtnalfandffisappointeients. And our habits m^t I'e ^ 

will nerve us to meet any emergency of life : as wdl enable m to 
weserve equanimity whether we be in the midst of 
Sversity, Luminl or xejoKnng. The happiness that depends on 
fhl ftSialsof hfoifl, precarious. The least 

•iiZb such a man find the best of mude ]ar upon his eatf « ^ 
■vnll not Buen a rpi,*, o^iUtion of a voluntary 

himself be in tho midst 0 mo . -i-ii life mcomploto 

purpoBO to a profcssion, it thus appoam, still loaves 
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Where are we to seek what is missing ? Whence are wo to deiiro 
a happiness more lasting than is ^ven us by our profession or our 
voluntary purpose ? The answer is that happiness must come from 
within. It is the hidden trust within us tliat makes ns Indift'erent to 
the vicissitudes of life and nerves us to fight the battle of life in all 
forms and under all conditions One cannot be a good man at one 
time and a bad man at another. The whole contains the part and 
not the part the whole. And^ therefore^ if we wish to fight the 
battle of life as brave men, we must make this ^‘hidden trusf^ a 
part and parcel of our life ; that is, in the words of Tukaram, we 
must cling to God always and think of him always. We are to 
pursue the worldly avocations of life which enable us to earn bread 
for ourselves and families. No saint, not even Tukaram, has told 
ns we should staive ourselves and neglect our rosponsibilitaes in 
that respect. In cne of his Abhangs Tukaram has preached our 
duty on that point. But if we earn bread and maintain ourselves 
and families, making that the ideal or end, not a means of life, it is 
apt to degrade us. Bren in our bread-winning avocations we meet 
mth difficulties, disappointments. A tomper, a habit of mind is 
necessary which will and can protect ns from them. So also in re- 
gard to our voluntary purposes. Such temper or habit of mind can 
come only from a yod/y spirt 7 . Tukaram says, acquhe this godly 
spirit and by means of it live your life-whetber yon puisne your 
profession or your voluntary purpose Carry that spirit and all 
will be wril with you. It will enable yon to be at peace with yonr> 
self and the world and give that spiritnal energy and content 
which aro so essential for business. In otiier words romomber that 
happiness is ( 0 Toui own mind can make a Heaven of 

Hell and vice-ieisa As Buddha said ' The mind is everything.'’ 
Attune that mind to spiritnal contemplation — ^foith in and attach- 
ment to God. Grow from within outwards and thereby pursue 
your wordly business. That is what Tukaram means. Ho does 
not like us to sit merely contemplating God ? mattering prayers, 
having ourselves and families and other cares of hfe neglected ; 
but what he says is, don’t make the w'orldly avocations of life Uio 
ideal. Don't put the cart before the horse. Acquire a godly spirit 
and make that the ruhng passion, tho guiding star of life in nlj you 

j[o whether you earn 3'onr bread or do anything ol<?e. thin 

teaching is bioad-hased on sound practical common-^OMHO, hVir in- 
stance what is meant by this ; Ho who loses his life (.JnO) find 
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it. A sludont who studies Milton because ho wonts to be a good 
scholar will not bo a good scholar as ho who studies Milton be< 
cause ho loves Milton and is an onthusiastiu admirer of his. There 
you SCO the latter loses himself in Milton and thereforo finds him. 
Take again another illustraUon. A man with general culture is 
bettor fitted to cope with the problems of life than a man with a 
special culture. So also in life SjiuHual insight, a godly spirit, 
are the general culture — their application to particular acts in life 
is special culture Tho former must regulate the latter and then 
life becomes a blessing not a burden. Inspire yourselves always by 
that and all mU be well with you That is Tukaram’s teaching 
and it is a teaching full of sound sense — all e:^erience declares in 
favour of it. 



FORGIVENESS. 

Saints of all climes and ages have — at one time or an- 
other — tried to impress the necessity of cultivating the virtue of 
forgiveness. It is human to err. but divine to forgive; is a com- 
monplace observation of ovory-day occurrence. And it is this 
virtue that Tukaram in one of liis hymns calls upon us to 
make the rule of our life. But many of us would say that it is all 
very well for these saints to call upon us to make the virtue of 
forgiveness the rule of our life, but this world of ours is a mattei- 
of-fact business and if sinners weie lot off without punishment 
there is no knowing what the world would come to It is not or- 
dinary men hke us but even statesmen who deal with large masses 
of men and practical problems of life are found to insist on the 
necessity of punishing the ernng members of society. Grime, they 
say, is not to be condoned, but condemued Lot us, therefore, 
try to see if the piecept of the saint can be reconciled with the 
experience of the world. He who sins against society must take 
the consequences of his action. God is both a kind Father and 
stern Lawgiver. F<r the Government of the world Law is neces- 
sary. And he who transgressos the Law — ^be the transgression 
however trivial — ^is never allowed to go unpunished. If you put 
your finger in the fire — ^it may have been ignorantly put there — ^it 
must bum. Ndther dees nature excuse ignorance nor does she 
make a compromise, such is the physical Law of the world. But 
there is also another Lav, and that is by far the higher. Suffering 
is meant only as a corrective and punishment only as an education 
with whiidi to begin one’s life afresh — the better equipped to fight 
the many temptations with which our journey through hfe is beset. 
And therefore if the physical Low of the world tolls us that the 
sinner would be punished, the moral one breathes within us th o 
hope, that he, also, can be reclaimed. Tlio sinner is never con” 
demned to eternal punishment. The human heart is not corrupt 
by nature, mien as a rule do not eir dehberatoly and willingly but 
because of ignorance. And there is no man so lost to humanity 
that the image of his Maker is altogether effaced out of him. But 
in order that we might reclaim the simier we must first loam to 
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idealise humanity. Wo musb drab oi all try bo find onb bhe germs 
of goodness latonb in every man. And af bar having found it out 
if wo will bub assort our humanity, even the most hardened of 
sinners can be brought back bo the path of righteousness. Let us 
take the case of a man deliberately wicked. Let us suppose that 
in his case the Law has been fulfilled and that penalty has folloW' 
ed the orime. Now let us see what indnence forgiveness is hkely 
to have on such a person. Let ns take him by the hand and tell 
him Brother, you have sinned and been pnnishedi n consequence. 
But you are made in the imago of (rod and in you is the germ of 
goodness capable of high development and if you will but make up 
your mind to struggle against your weakness yon may yet live to 
be an ornament of society.** And in almost ovary case, if you 
only bo genuinely forgiving, tlie man will give np his old ways 
.and return to the patli of viitm*. But your forgiveness to bo offee- 
tiro should be posibiro and not negative. It should be active and 
not passive. It should teach you to idealise humauity. And this 
is not possible tall you have cultivated the faculty of imagination 
Imagination should not bs understood to mean a state of delusion. 
It is the faculfy tliat sees good in everything and inspires us with 
hope when we arc most depressed and is found useful not only to 
poets and saints bat is indispensable even to statesmen and scien- 
tists — men who deal with the matter-of-fact in life To suceesd 
in a great undertaking imagination is indispensoblo. A painter 
devoid of imagination can never become the master of his art And 
an orator that is not genuine can never make a lasting impression 
on his audience. So also for^veness to be effective and beneficial 
to the sinner should be allied with genuineness, with hopefulness, 
with courage and with faith in the goodness of man. And it is 
forgiveness so qualified that the saint in his hymn is calling upon 
ns to practise and our esperience of the world tolls us ^ that this 
-virtue so cultivated is a powerful instrument in reclaiming the 
erring members of humonify 



UFIIV£RSAL RELIGION. 


■ . — 0 — . 

There is a hymn which contains an idea highly suggestire of 
that Universal Religion which was tho theme o£ our distinguished 
visitoi's — of tho Rev Baba Pratapehandia Mozoomdar’s address; 
this morning The hymn gives esprossion to an idea which is 
not only not new hut which has been preached by saints and pro- 
jihets of all ages and climes, from time immemonal People will, 
therefore, be found to siy that even though saints and poets have 
proashad and sung abojt it, from generation to generation, the 
r jligion of which they were so hopeful has not come and as } et is 
b it an ideal and a dream TTuinanity, they say will always be 
divided into creeds and sects, each sect trying to assert itself at 
tho expense of the others But those that think so miss the point. 
And if they will but think dispE^sionately they will find that there 
is every likelihood of the ideal becoming an accomplished fact. 
The yearmng for Universal religion is common to the human race 
and it demands of man that he shall not rely exclusively on others 
but that he shall go back unto himself and rouse himself by himself. 
God is one. Human heart is, therefore, one also. And the end of 
true rehgion is to bxlng about this harmony. And although we 
are divided into creeds and sects the division is only external, and 
through it is found running an under-current of unity. Mon are 
divided and go wrong because they have not learnt the viitue of 
8elf*rehance. In thy own self rests thy being, is a wise and a true 
saying. Incentive for work of every kind must come from man’s 
own self alone. So also there are elements in human nature that 
appeal to all hearts alike. Creeds and modes of worship may differ 
but the idea that God is one is common to the whole race. And 
in the love of God, common to humanity is to be found that har- 
mony which it IB the mission of the Umversal Religion not only to 
preach but which it strives to make an actuality of life. The one- 
ness of God and man has boon preached by prophets of old and sung 
by poets in all ages and it is tMs oneness that impels the phi,. 
loBopher of our day to penetrate beyond tho phenomena of nature. 
OaD it by what name you please, but, it is this that forms the link 
between the different manifestations of nature. The nfihtarians 



avo wrong in saying that phonoiuona is ovoryfching and thatboyond 
it thoro is nothing. Divisions in scionco arc but conventional and 
in spite of thorn, Iho human mind romaius unsatisfied and longs to 
find out the one principle underlying all phenomena, Behind the 
seen thoro is the unseon and the unseen is the real. Mr. Spencer 
admits that energy exists beyond matter. Whatever the name, 
the idea of oneness is there. In all our affairs of life whether ordi- 
nary or otherwise, wo but try to find out the hidden oneuoss at 
their bottom. Tako for instance an assembly of uncultured men, 
gathered together to settle some matter of village importance. 
What is it that we find there. We find that each one of the as- 
sembly has his peculiar idea in regard to the matter that has 
brought them thore and their conversation appears to a oultuind 
man to be nothing short of jargon. But then this jargon, it should 
be noted, oontros round tho one object that has brought them to- 
gether. H wo go to a higher and a more oulturod class of men we 
find a unity of purpose, pervading all their deliberations. The 
higher we go tho more are we struck, with tho oneness of the 
human hoart. Poets and scientists in spite of diversity of expres- 
sion have but one lesson and not o number of lessons to teach us, 
Even in the commonplace of lifo there is something that is beyond 
tho externals of life. One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin and man fools for man quite unoonoiously — almost inspite of 
himself— “Unmindful of the conventional distinctions of colour or 
creed. Diveiaity of ideas and ci-eeds is a necessary condition o^ 
tho economy of the Univeme, and if we wish to arrive at the unity 
that underlies this diversity wo must struggle, fer, that is the 
one thing neoessary for success in all affairs of life We should 
never forget that behind the externals of humanity there is a 
mighty soul beating. Oroods that rear either on books or exam- 
ples, at the best, give but imperfect expression to the yeamiugs of 
the human heart. It is only the saint that has felt the great pnjse 
of sympathy that beats through humanity , and that finds the soul 
of goodness latent in everything around us. To him the world is 
noble, good and just, only because he himself is good, noble, and 
just. If therefore we wish to aTrivo at oneness of the human beort 
we must cultivate, above every thing else, the virtue of gootoess. 

But can goodness be taught P Te8,itoanbe. There is some tog 

itt the human hearb-a part and parcel of it, as it 

properly moulded, will meike us good in the sense m wbwh ts 
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wish us to be good. Mere echool iostruction will not suffice for the 
purpO'e Books will not meet its end, and examples will be found 
wanting Saints, therofore, ask you to look beyond yourselves — 
to a centre that is within yourself, and it is only when the seed of 
goodness will have been sown there that it will fructify into what 
is called Universal Brotherhood, Universal Love, and Universal. 
Beligion, But the incentive for this must be supplied by our heart 
alone. And for the attainment of this purpose wo must delicate 
ourselves — ^body, soul and mind to the service of Uod, not witii 
the object of securing some worldly advancement but with the 
honest desire of saving our souls Then will the soul of gooduess 
within you be reflected in all things around you. But the road 
that leads to it is a thorny one and wo will never roach our destina- 
tion, if we did not throw ourselves as Tnkaram asks us to do, at 
the feet of God in perfect humUzatiou. And for this we must cul- 
tivate gonuinonoss of heart, honesty of purpose and a capacity for 
sustained devotion that knows no wavering. Then will the soul of 
goodnoss within you be reflected in all things around you, then 
will follow that concord and harmony which is the mission of 
Universal religion to biing about, then will the ideal of the saint 
bo realised in lifo and Universal Boligiou will have become an ac- 
complish od fact, 

Mon as a rule are grumblers and are often found to sigh for 
the good old days that aro gono, the days when men and women 
lived saintly .uud godly lives,, when virtue flourished and vice suf- 
fered and to complain of the times in which they are placed, as 
days, in which, godly and saintly men are scarce and vice thrives 
and virtue languishes. The past by its very distance begets a 
golden lino and while comparing it with the present We aro apt to 
be carried away with the idea that bad times have come and good 
ones gono. But is this complaint against the present, indeed, 
true ? Is the past so immeasurably superior to the present that it 
can in no way bo compared with tho present ? It is not so. One 
age is quite as good as another and human nature is the same 
throughout all ages. Men are never so good and holy in one age 
or so bad and simple in another as not to boar comparison. Even 
in Tukaram’s days — ^the times, of wbich wo aro apt to speak with 
profonnd reverence — men wore not cs holy and as pious as wo are 
apt to take them to bo. And in his hymns, occasionally we come 
across passages when ho is found complaining of the sinful tendon- 



oios of Ilia times. !Bat then, bo, like us, does not stop with com- 
plaints only but njges upon us all to live a life of godlinas 
and rightoousnesd if wo udsh to see eveiylhing about us a reflec- 
tion of our ou'n boarts. Times, bo says, are not bad, men, ho says 
aro not bad, but it is wo— our own heart that is 
^bad and what wo call tho badness, tlio sinfulness, and the 
wickedness of men, tho times and tlie world, are but the images of 
our inner solves. If it is so, why is it, ask these grumblers, that 
men of Tukaiam^s type do not appearin our midst now. Is Godpar- 
tial and more favourable to ouo age than to another, thoysnecr- 
ingly ask us. God is non-par tial but it is we who aro blind and pei- 
vorso. Are we prepared to accept men of Tukaram's type, as our 
guides, mthout questioning their title, if they appear in our midst 
to-day ? In da} s when Tukaram lived he was not much admired 
and some of his times even went the length of calling him a mad 
man. Jesus Gbiist in bis time was never aocopted as the Bedeemer 
and be bad to mike good his claims to that title by dying on the 
cross. Such is tho justice of mankind that it longs for the com- 
pany of saints, but when they appear in its midst, it wants them 
to die on the cross that it may accept them as its guides. It is a 
libel on the character of our age to say that there are no saints 
amongst us, for, do we not come across men in our everyday so- 
cial intercourse, living a godly and holy life and bearing the trials 
of the world with equanimity Is not a noble soul occasionally 
found breatliing even in low haunts of life ^ It is not that theie are 
not saints amongst us but that our heart is not prepared to accept 
them as such. According to the conditions of the age, the cha- 
racter of tho saint differs God's music is always varied in its 
notes, so also, tho character of the saint varies accoiding to tho 
times in which they are born. Even in our midst are to be found 
men — ^who seem to be mediocre and commonplace— but men, who, 
nevertheless, are saints-r-silent Tukarams, wo might call them— 
Walking in the company of God. In life we have to deal with the 
commonplaoe, for, it is the commonplooe that forms the laiger por- 
tion of life and therefore, we ought to be content to hve in tho 
company of these commonplaoe saints. But in order to enjoy this 
company and find it in tho joy of hie, we must, first of all, punfy 
the heart, for, it has been said, that the pure in heart 
alone shall see God. Every place is heaven jf we are 
Jieaveniyand the spirit that wo bieatheinto things about us is 
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idfidoted back unto u&. The light that illuminatea the world is 
within US and if we are but genuine of purpose and sincere of 
heart then shall we realize the good that surrounds us, For, the 
evil is not the real life but underneath it is found the germ of 
goodness capable of the highest development. But, for all this we 
make God a part and parcel of our life the first and the last ambi- 
tion of our existence and then shall we cease complaining of one 
another, then shall truth, justice, and righteousness prevail upon 
us and form the guiding principles of our hfe and then shall we; 
with a renovated spirit and a purified heart, be worthy to receive 
saints like Tnkaram when, in the fulness of time, they appear 
amongst us. 


« 
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THE LHTE MR. JDSTISE KaNHOE. 

.- 0 -: 

Mr, J Kstice OAandavarlar conductoA di nine seriioe at the Prar- 
thana SamtiJ on 20th January 1901, and dalimed the falloioing 
mmon . — 

Sisters and Brethren, — hare taken for my text to*day a 
hymn which v^ll recall to your mind in this place and on this 
occasion that dear and deroted brother of ours, whose sad loss the 
whole country mourns at the present moment. To us, the members 
of Prarthana Samaj, who for years sat at his feat and camo under 
the influence of his religions teaching, who looked upon him as our 
teacher and our guide, the loss is indeed rery severe Many a timo 
have we seen him discourse from this pulpit with an eloquence, a 
fervour, and a pathos all his own, on holy texts, proaolung words of 
wisdom that we can never forget. He has been taken away from 
us, and wo feel to-day, as we shall feel for many a year to come, that 
the hand that moulded us, the heart that touched us, and the spi- 
rit that dominated this 8ama] has gone from us, leaving us all the 
poorer for the loss that Wo have suffered. But in a place like this 
which is sacred to God, where the mind and heart are called upon 
to lift themselves above things carnal, and where wo are taught — 
and taught in tho past by none more frequently and more forcibly 
than by our departed brother — not to sorro w but to pray for the 
dead, not to feel that they are gone because they have loft their 
mortal coil, but to realise that they are ever wi th us, it behoves us 
to draw some inspiration from their teachings, their work, and 
their life. Those of us who felt charmed and ennobled by those 
sweet sermons that he used to deliver f rom tb»8 pulpit will now 
recall to our minds one sermon in particular which he delivered a 
few years ago, answering tho question, “what is death? ”, Taking 
for his text that hymn of Tukaram’s, whore that great saint says. 
My death has died. It has made me immortal,*’ he told us that 
there is a death, wherein wo die, and a death wherein death itself 
dies and we live. " The saint that in prayer or in preaching for- 
gets his carnal self and hu soul is inspired, the scholar that 
studies, and in tho study forgets himself, and all, ho feels, is tho 
presence and the inspiiation of tho subject he studies, that maq 
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^vHo works nl somo gront snbjocb or goos on discharging his duties 
whilo ho i'4 iu LIio midst of phyaicnl pnin, forgetting tho pain and 
full of his duty, in tho^io it is doalh that dies ; bnt they lire. Tho 
popular idoa tiiat man dies when ho loaves bis mortal coil is not tho 
Irno idea of doatli. Wo die tiio momont wo make much of tho body 
nud itb ploasuroa and lend ignoble, solfish lives '* Mny wo not say, 
recalling to our minds his own words, that he has not died— his 
doatli is dead and loft him immortal among us ? 

lianade Jives now and \nll lire horoaftor even more than he 


lived when ho was in flesh among us Tho light that shone through^ 
out India will rndinto oven more than itdid when ho wos physically 
among us, if wo but try to ohorish tho spirit of that life and 
make it live Wo are loo near tho sad event of Wednesday Inst, 
too much borne down and distressed by tho tragic end and sudden 
loss, la collect our thoughts, to speak in adequate terms of the 
lessons of ins life, tho rich legacy of his intellectual and moral 
example that ho has loft for his countrymen His life's history is» 
in a sense— and that tho higher sonso— tho history of his country 
and of his people during all ovont3,of tho last forty years All have 
recognised in him a man of massive intolloot, a deep thinker, a great 
scholar, a distingmshod judge, an earnest reformer, and a man, 
above all, of raony-sided activities. His was a unique characterand 
career, whoso influonoe was felt thioughout tho oounfay, and 
whose death has made everyone feel that a personal friend is gone. 
Such a character, so glorious a career, deserves to be studied, and 
to me it appears, having known him, come m contact with him, 
and boon assoeiatod witb lum in some of oui activities during the 
last twenty years, that we shall not profit by that study unless wo 
find what formed the key to his whole life and life’s work. That key 
must be found in the spiritual life of the man. His intelleotual and 

moral qualities, his diverse nctivihos, were all the manifestations 
of that truly religious temper which, above every thing else, do- 
minated him and formed the basis of tho life he lived, the woik ho 
aid and the magnetic influence he oxeroised on those who were 
brought vdthin the sphere of his influonco. And if I were “jked o 
define m shprt what Banpde was-to sum up m a few 
central pnnoiple of his life— I should say that ho was a mw 
towering f4th. His intoUootual and moral grandenr, his , 

life tp scovu the ollurpmonfe of pleasuys, to spSpr anu ye e 
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to safEer all ratlier than relinquish his ideal, betokened that divine 
restlessness o£ the soul which is the mark of all-enduring persona- 
lity. And when I speak of Mr Justice Banade as a man of 
towering faith, I must make it dear what the faith was that made 
him what he became. Thera is a character, which trusts in God 
bu^ does not trust in humanity ; wo had religi ons men in the past, 
we hare religious men now, whose piety and rectitude are above 
reproach, but who, borne down by the sense of the frailty of the 
world, isolate themselves and make their own personal or indivi- 
dual spiritual development the ideal of their lives. Their heaven 
is elsewhere — their God resides there. To them all on earth is 
fleeting — and must be avoided. T hey flee away from mankind and 
take no interest in human activities. As to Dr. Dale of Birming- 
ham, to him the commandments of God covered not only private but 
public life as well. Hence was it that he deemed it a religious duty 
to work in all directions of public usefulness whether it was poli- 
tical, social, rehgious, educational or any oi other kind of reform ; 
he threw himself heart and soul into all ahke Neither opposition 
nor ridicule, neither difficulties nor disappointments daunted him — 
he went on his own way. The idea of failure in a good cause never 
entered his head. He made no distinction between the sacred and 
the secular. Some people ” said be in a sermon he dehvored 
from this pulpit some time ago, ** think that there is neither a life 
behind life nor a life befor e our present hfe. Others there are who 
think that the only eternity for us is this that when we die we live 
in our children, and that there is no other kind of eternal hfe for 
us. Neither theory is calculated to give comfoit to us. Both give us 
a stone when we ask for bread We must And satisfaction in a 
third theory — that which holds that a better lot is in store for us 
whether here or in the world to come if wo work as men of eter- 
nity.” And he illustrated his faith thus ' — I was the other day 
in Northern India, Standing by the side of the Ganges I foil into 
a trance as I watched the majestto flow of tho river and so enrap- 
tured was I, so buoyant my heart became, that I could not hdp ex- 
claiming “ Blessed is this Hindustan But immediately the thought 
occurred to mo . “ Is tho Ganges eternal ? Some day tliis too may 
deport. Then I reasoned to myself thus-No. The atoms of water 
which make tho flow may drop down and pass away to polish But 
tho flow will always bo there os it has been for tho centuries past* 
l®93o>^ ’ We. individuals^ are llio atoms of speioiy 
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and n'o aro bound to pass awij'. But sooioty lives on — its flot^ is, 
as that Do iV of tlio Ctongos, ofcornnl-nnd xi; is onre, tbo individuals of 
of oaob gonorotion to ooniribnio to make the flow mojosSe Possi- 
xnism to snolx a man witlx so inigbty a faith was an unknown creed. 
"'lVJint”said ho onco froxn this pulpit "if wo fail or fall Wo come 
boro, as tho Christians snj’. to boar tho cross. Lot us boar hko ka- 
roos — ^lot 113 march on,” It is this faith in humanity that endowed 
him with that virtno of charity which ho possessed in such supre- 
mo a dogroo-tlio chanty which, in tlio words of St. Paul, "suflForalh 
long, and is kind, onnoth not, and ranntoth not itself, is not puf- 
fed up, sookoth not hor own, is not easily piovokod, thinkoth no 
ovil, rojoicolh not in iniquity, but rojoiceth in tho truth, bearoth 
nil things, boliovoth all things, onduroth things.” Thors is not 
ono man of whom our departed brother was erer heard or 
kiioum to have said an unkind word. Above potty personahtios, and 
joaloiisios, ho liad, heart that embraced nil. "What is the use, ” 
said lio onco, "of tolhng men that they aro bad, good-for-nothiug. 
and that it is hopeless to get any good work out of them. If yon 
wish to rouse men to do tho moaning of tho world in which 
they livo and got them to do good work, rouse in them the con- 
sciousness of what potontiaUty for good there is in them.” It was 
again that towering faith of his which led him to look with a kind- 
ly and sympathetic oyo upon all genuine and good movements 
which had the progress of tho people for their object. Tears ago 
when Swarai Dayanand Sar.iswati, the foundor of tlio Arya Sa- 
maj, r<sitod Western India. Mr. Banade, though, as a Prarthana 
Samajist, he was not in complete accord with the Swanu’s views, 
gave him tho weight of his support and sympathy There were 
not a few who said to Mr. Banade that they could not qmte under- 
stand his rehgious attitude when ho could bo fouud preaching some 
times on the pulpit of tlio Arya Samaj and sometimes reading and 
explaining some Pnran in an orthodox Hindu temple, while he 
was all along a theist belonging to the Prarthana Bamaj suhs- 
onbing to the tenets of the Brahmoism of Baj'a Bammohan Boy. 
That attitude of mind, however, which led Mr Banade to extend 
his sympathy to all kinds of religious awakening did not indieoto 
his weakness, but a large and liberal spirit of toleratioB His 
great piinoiple in hfe— the principle which animated all bia best 
work— was that the progressive spirit must bo ever expansive, and 
that when wo find more than one movement for religious reform 
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vre ximsi; tiy to find £he points of agreement between tbem, so as to 
make them work for one and the same object, instead of making 
much of their points of difference. “ What does it matter if 
Dayanand Saraswati says the Yedas and the Yedas alone are the 
revelation of God ? Be that his faiidi. Bnt let ns go deeper and 
see if, apart from that principle, there is anything which is in ac- 
cord with onr principles.” The same hberal attitude marked him 
in his appreciation of other faiths. What he said at Lucknow in 
1899 aptly describes the catholicity of temper which he carried and 
sought to enforce in all his public pronouncements “ I am ” said 
he, borrowing the words of Guru Nanak, “ both a Hindu and a 
Mussulman.” The differences between man and man, between one 
nation and another were to him supraffcial-his mighty heart as his 
jnighty mind sought to dire deeper and to reveal to itself the Uni- 
versal sool which prompts the divine in man. Such a man, who 
lived for others a noble and unselfish life who lived for good and 
loved it wherever he found it, who feared no difficuU^, but sought 
the repose of the mind which lived in itself, esemplified m his 
character and career that practical simphcity and saintliness which 
it is the end of all true religion to foster. And for us whom he has 
left behind, who can never forget what he did, for us there can be 
no higher mission nor greater ambition than this — ^to be dedicated 
to the work which he so nobly advanced, to resolve that this reserv- 
ed and dear man did not live his high life in vain, but that we 
will, inspired by his toweling faith, his trust in God, and Ms love 
for humanity, dedicate ooiselves to the great task he has left be- 
fore us, that task of catching ins|dration from his holy lif^ and 
furthering as he wished and worked to further the cause of the 
Father-hood of God and Brother-hood of man. He watches ns 
from Ms place above, from Ms place 

Where meteors shoot, clouds form, 

Lightnings are loosened. 

Stars come and go ! Let joy break with the storm, 

Peace let the dew send 1 

Lofty designs must close in like effects ; 

Loftily lying, 

Leave Mm — stiU loftier than the world suspects, 

Living and dying. 




BtDBRS Vs. V0UKGERS-A RELIGIOUS 
e0MPARIS©N. 


I. 

In wHat I am going to say this oraning I don't by any means 
intend to say anything by way o£ disparagement either of the 
older or the younger generation of onr people. The very nature 
of the subject with which I intend to deal on the present occasion 
and on one or two future occasions, will make it necessary that I 
should present before you a contrast between the old and the new 
generation That will be necessary in order to enable me to place 
before you what it is my intention to place before you this even- 
ing — the lessons to be derived from the comparison which to my 
mind presents itseK between the old and the new generation of onr 
people — for our future improvement If in what I am going to 
say I am compelled from my point of view to show any defects 
either in the older or the present generation it will be only because 
defects there must be in a people who wish to glow and improve, 
otherwise, there is no scope for improvement where there is no 
defect And if am able to place before you facts and satisfy you 
that the present generation has been or rather is an improvement 
on the older geneiation, you are not to suppose that by presenting 
before you a contrast of that character I necessarily cast any re- 
flection upon our older generation. But rather it will be to the 
credit of the older generation if I am able to show that the present 
generation is far from being irreligious. And I believe it to be 
more leligious and therefore an improvement on the old one. I 
may at once tell you the conclusion to which I intend to lead or 
rather what is the conclusion to which I have come after a careful 
examiualiou of this subject. The present generation has no donbt 
serions defects. They are shortcomings which must be corrected. 
There is a great deal of room for improvomout in religious and 
other matleis. But though there is a great deal of room for im- 
provement in regard to shortcomings which I shall point out later 
on, still I think if we will hut osauiine the situation a little, in a 
spirit of judicial calmness wo must come to the conclusion that the 
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ciT "wliicli is novr aci then, nar, frearicatiy raised, againsr vast is 
called the irreligious character of the prsesr geueiadou, is s 
meaaingless err. After hating carefalir esasuued the charge. I 
snomit that although in one sense it is true that tre are not r^id- 
ons, that the present generaSon has lost its hold on religicn. in 
another sense it is also trne that the present generation is stor- 
ing to realize its responsibHitr in reii^ous matters and in that 
sense the present generation is an improrement on the older gene- 
ration, And I regard that as a hopcfal sign of the times vhen 
the fature genaration irill hetome eren more religions than the 
present generadon. Now I will tml rca in a few words why I 
hare taken this suhieet for my discourse this erening. 

Tbft question o* cdacation has dirested to itself a great deal 
of oar attention. It is said that the pr^ent generadon of our 


youns men in schools and colleges is being bronght iqo without any 
religion at alL They hare given up the old rdigion of Steir 
fathers and have not incorporated in their lires the teaching or 
any other great religion. Hinduism has lost all its charms for 
them and nothing is substituted in its place. The result is that oar 
present younger generation is being brought up in a state of 
scepticism, deroid of reHgious or moral thoughts. I thi n s the 
charge is in one sense correct and weS-founded but in snoiher 
sense it is not true. It all depends on the point or riew xrom 
which Tou look at this question. It is said our young men are be- 
inu brouaht np in a state of scepticism without any religioa at aS. 
Let me ask myself this quesdou and try to answer it— ?-What is 

the state of religion in which young men of other countries are 
being brought up ? A compadson of that kind rnll be necssa-ry 
in order to enable us to understand the^ meaning of the charge 
which is nmntelligible without a compadson of this kind. f*® 
not isolated from other commumdes and in an inquiry of this kmd 
with which I am now ^ling. it is essential for the purpose o 

aniring at the light soludon to ascertain the state of things m 

other countries. I have not gone to watch the eutrent of evens 

in relimous matters either in England or Germany or Fmace or 
otherplaces. Bur it is not nectsaty to go f 

tMs snbjecl, mtt tiose .He « 
tSon, ym MS Hile a Se™ “* ^ 
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Now when it is brought forward as a charge against the educated 
natires of this country, that they have no religion and that our 
younger men are being brought up in a state of religious or moral 
Boeptioism, I ask myself the question — what is the state of the 
reh^ous atmospheie in other ojuntries Now, I think, one fact 
must be admitted, that the induenco of men like Darwm, John 
Stuart Mill or Huxley has tended towards widening the range oE 
our intellectual horizon aud sympathies in general. Science, when it 
first started its inquiries in the domain of religion was supposed to 
hare ranged itself both against Hod and religion. Thera were some 
philosophers who denied the esistenoe of Hoi, who were against 
the religion of the day but so far from having proved that there 
was no God, or that man could hre without religion, science has 
now advanced so far as to be the handmaid of rehgion At pre- 
sent we stand in this situation — mean the whole civilized world 
— we forming a part of it — that whether we take religion to be 
Ohristianity or Hinduism or Mahomedanism, the cultivated 
thought of the day — ^lather the men wlio influence that thought— 
the men whose minds have been hbaralised by education, smenoe, 
thoughtfulness and au acquaintance with the literature of the day 
and the histones of other countries, instead of looking down upon 
religion in the way Gibbon loolced down upon it when he gave ex' 
press! on to the words that all rehgions aio subjects of rovercnce to 
the fool, useful to the hypocrite and subjects of ridicule to the 
thoughtful, look upon it as the most powerful lever in lifting up 
both national aud individual character Tho history of religions 
development does not run in oue course but runs through different 
couisess and God fulfils his purposes through those different 
channels. A Ohristian who is nounshed on tho Bible may stick to 
his Bible and yet believe that not only thw Bible but other books 
also contain religion. A Hindu who is nourished on the Yodas 
may hold fast by his scriptures, but an the 'same time he admits 
that sacred books of other people also contain truths about religiou. 
Boligion consists as much in drawing inspiration from your na- 
tional hooks as in keeping your mind open to receive 
truths contained in other religious in a tolerant spirit and 
with an eye to progress This is the state of tho highest 
mind in Europe When I speak of tho highest mind of 
tho nation I speak of it in the sense that it is the 
best man who is the most representative man of a nation, Tho 
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L 'loscopo of a nation mnsfc bo cast in the light of those who 

are playing a prominent part in forming its history, its thought, 
and its literature Because, as the individual is said to be an 
enlarged photograph of the Booisty to which he belongs, so the 
prominent man in a society is a measure of its weaknesses and its 
short points and good points, of everything that is best and high- 
est in its mental, moral, social and religions aspirations. If we 
want to find out tho character of a nation you have to take its 
most prominent men and try to understand their character. If you 
want to speak of Germany you take Frederick tho Great or Bis- 
mark. If you want to find ont the cliaraoter of Englidimen you 
have but to take Gladstone or Bright. You at once get an idea of 
tho loading vices or virtues of tho people amongst whom Ihey dis- 
tinguished themselves. Therefore, when I speak of the highest 
cultivated mind in Europe, I may say this without fear of contra- 
diction that Ohristians, very good Christians who attend church 
every Sunday, if you discuss religions questions wish them, freely 
admit that it is true the books of otbor religions also oontain very 
good morality, that God could not have meant the Bible to be His 
only revelation, in fact they are theists, that is believers in God, 
who however think that they cannot give up their old form of 
worship. Althongh people are fonnd to stick to their old books and 
old religions their practical religion consists in this, that all nations 
and their sacred boohs oontain good ideas and we must be tolerant 
and stiok to the truth That is the tendency of thought in Europe, 
and is it the same current that is also running amongst us ? That is 
anotlier question which we have to ask 

Of oonrse it is difficult to answer a question of that kind, be- 
cause it cannot be said that we have had the same opportnniiies 
that the Western natioffs have had in this connection. Bat oven 
with the few opportunities that wo had this tendency of modern 
thought, has become quite perceptible amongst us. Therefore, 
when we are told that our present generation is brought up in a 
state of Bcoptioism, that they have forgotten their religion and that 
therefore religious instruction ought to be introduced m our schools 
and colleges, I ask tho question — ^what do you mean fay reJigion ? 
Beonuse it is no use using a word when you aro using it in ona 
i^oTiaft and I am understanding it in another. For tho puqioBos of 
controversy your meamng must be mado quite dear and intelligi- 
ble. TliQye should be on agreement between what you soy and 



what you wist others to understand by it. Let me answer the 
question what is religion. Religion does not mean merely the ob- 
serrance of formal ceremonies. That is religion which makes us 
feel that we are responsible beings, which influences our actions 
and character, makes us truthful and honest, and impresses us with 
the necessity of seriousness of character, for it is seriousness of cha- 
racter which stands at the top of erery thing in hfe and is required 
to be shown in every department of life. Therefore, religion 
means, first of all, a serious aspect of life — that serious aspect 
leading you to be truthful and kind and to regard yourself as a 
responsible being. If this definition of religion is accepted then I 
think it ought to be the verdict of every one of us that our young 
men are far from being irrehgious. Our young men are being 
brought up in a state of scepticism in one sense, it is true. The 
formal observance of ceremonies has fallen into decay. The pre- 
sent generation does not know as much of its own rehgious htera- 
ture as most of the old men. No doubt this is a serious drawback. 
Every man ought to know the literature of his own country — the 
religion of his oivn country. A mere knowledge of your own 
country is necessary to start with in hfe. If you are ignorant of 
the religious books in which your ancestors were brought up and if 
you do not know yourself, the danger is that you will not’ be able 
to know others That is the only defect that I can see. But if on 
the other hand the real definition of rehgion is accepted to be that 
which influences character I challenge anybody to point one how 
young men in our schools and colleges aie being brought up in a 
state of scepticism so far as character is concerned I have already 
said that we have as yet a good deal to learn in another direction. 

I have already pointed out in what our shortcomings he But if 
there are matters in which we have still to improve there are 
things in which the present generation is a decided improvomont 
on the past generation. We know how very lav the ideas of our 
elders in regard to corruption and bribery were, or 
rather are. The religion of our elders consisted rather in the ob- 
servance of certain ceremonies without caring for any harmony 
between their actions in life and their articles of faith I think it 
must be siid that in hia respect the elder generation wa« not roh- 
gious Truthfulness was considered a matter of expedu ncy and 
every-day practical morality was rather lav As far as riligion, 
thereby that which influences character, is concerned, the 
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prosoni generation is certainly an improTement on Uie older gene 
ration. No doubt tliorc is still room for improve'ment, but I tlimV 
wo know now how to look upon corruption, bribery and upon every 
other vice from the point of view of practical morality And I 
think it is not quito correct to say that our younger men are being 
brought up irreligious. But another chaige is that they are wan- 
ting in mannors. There is somo foundation for it I do wish that 
our young mon showed a little more of reverence This defect is 
tboirs but some of the men who use the word reverence seem to 
have somo very strange ideas about it They want our young men 
to love and reverence evorytbing that is old without regaid to the 
changed droumstancos in which we are living. They complain 
that young mon want to be independent and that the patriarchal 
system of the old days is, in consequence, passing away I think 
young mon ought to be brought up in order that they may stand on 
thoir own legs. I like a young man who is not a slave, who exer- 
cises oven though a httlo foolishly his own judgment Such on 
on 0 is to bo prefen ed to the young man who is always to be found 
in the leading-strings of others. And I say our people have been 
so much and so long in the leading-stimgs of others thot a little of 
independence will do them more good than barm By independ- 
ence I mean disciphned liberty, and it is the young mon who 
whilst holding fast by his convictions is tolerant of the opimons of 
others whom I consider truly independent But the independence 
which Without having looked into all the sides of a question, ridi- 
cules and treats eveiything with contempt is not independence but 
the insolence of ignorance. Taking this view of the charge I may 
say that our young men, no doubt, are wanting in reverence, in 
this, that most of them are apt to foim a judgment without having 
thought for themselves Some newspaper writes somothing on a 
subject and almost every young mon, without invesdgatmg e 
facts, helps to sweU the chorus of those applauding the writer in 
the press I admit that even in England and Germany some such 
state of things prevails But you must remember thit there opp»^ 
tunities for correcting young men's views are greotOTon 
largely diffused than here. The home, the church and the p » 
all these serve as ooireotive agencies Wo have not 
tire agencies amongst us and therefore you have to 
yourselves m forming opinions. First of all therefiwe 7 ^ ^ 

go in for Ipiowledge and light and then form your opinion . 


see 
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before me a youbg man who can plnoMly stand np for a good can^O; 
wbo gives out bis opinions fearlessly^ who shows ind^endence. 
Well, I like such a young man provided he stands up for a good 
cause. I like a young man who is independent, at the same time 
modest in this sense that he is prepared to heat the other side of 
the question and does not talk with contempt of the elders, al- 
though they may be wrong. That is the point in which we aie 
wanting. But some of our critics use the word reverence not in 
this sense hut in the sense to which I have already alluded. If the 
word reverence is to be used in that sense I have no fault to find 
With our young men. I would have our young men going in for 
independence but not that independence which I have already con- 
demned and which is really no independence. Because to be able 
to control others you must first be able to control yourself. There- 
fore self-control is the first thing that our young men ought to 
cultivate. I should insist on our young men acquiring self-know- 
ledge, self-control and self-reverence. Self-knowledge is wanting 
amongst us, self teveience is wanting amongst us. They are 
wanting because, they were wanting even more so in the past ge- 
neration which had no idea of these things. I think upon the 
whole I should say this that the verdict of an impartial mind ought 
to be in favour of the present generation. In point of truthfulness, 
honesty and practical rehgion, our young men are decidedly much 
better than our elders. Every young man now is ashamed to be 
called a har. But that was not the case with the men of the past 
geueration If you told one of them that he told lies he simply 
noticed the remark with a slight smile. But call a young man of 
our days a har and he is sure to resent it as the worst insult that 
could be offered to him. So also in regard to honesty. My re- 
marks on the advance our young men have made in practical reh- 
gion I reserve for my next discourse. 
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II. 

ITor 4;lie purpose of tliis ereniug’s observations I must go back 
a little to that witb wMcb I started my last discouise, by drawing 
again your attention to the dofimtion of rebgion. As I started on. 
that occasion when you start a discussion, you must bave a clear 
conception 6f the salient points, on which the discussion is to be 
based And as the object of my obsei rations is to draw a con- 
trast between the older gonerutiou of our countrymou and tho 
younger generation, -with reference to religious progress, I must 
return to our definition of religion itself, and ask yon to form a 
clear idea of the point of -view in which I wish to present that 
subject. I said religion is that which aSects practical life, which 
has the highest ideal of conduct, and which does not merely rest 
with an ideal, but attempts to approach a realization of that ideal, 
which influences not only our thought, but also our conduct and 
becomes part and parcel of both individual and social life oi na- 
tional life. As I said then, the first idea conveyed by loligion is, 
a seiious thought of life, not treating it in a light-hearted manner, 
as something to be frittered away, but something which has an 
end, something which has attached to it a digmty which carries 
with it some serious rcsponsibili^. 

Instead of merely saying that -we come into the world and die> 
it answers the question, why do we come into the world, why do 
wo die ; what is life and what is death. Where a man has staited 
mth this seriousness, you may say that he is making an approach 
towards a clear conception of religion. But that idea would be 
incomplete nnless it were supplemented hy a second idea, which I 
consider to he the most important idea, rt:., the common basis of 
all religions. 

Now, we have numerous religions ; it is not necessary to say 
anything -vjifith reference to all of thorn. But, lotus take Iho leading 
religionB, 
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you have in tho Old TosLament tliis idon. tlmi God made Lis man 
after Lis imago ; tLat is, Le created Adam and tLon LreatLsd into 
Lim Lis own life, tLat is, in man yon dnd tLat there is spirit of 
God. Now you come to Hinduism , and before I go to tLat old 
religion, I may tell you one thing. The point or the superiority 
of the Bible lies in this — ^in its directness — that is, the speech, the 
sentences are terse, short and pithy ; and whatever is said, is 
characterised by what may be called directness of expression. And 
it is this diieotnessof expression which makes the thing easy and 
readily intelligible Therefore, in the Bible you will find that you 
have directness of expression until you come to the teachings of 
Saint Paul. Upto that moment, whether you take tho Prophets 
or chronicles, or whother you take the sermon on the mount, it is 
the highest you are struck with, nothing so much as its extreme 
direotucss of expression, Tho sermon on the mount is, as it weie, 
the climax of this directness of expression In it Christ pula hia 
thoughts boforo you in a plain, straightforward manner and ap- 
peals at once to your heart There is no attempt at reasoning or 
argument. It was only when Saint Paul came upon the scene and 
wrote in Greek that you find such metaphysics as you can get 
in the Bible. There is now ahd then, even what may bo called an 
attempt at sometimes opening diaoussion between certain things. 
In Saint Paul there is an attempt at convincing the intellect. His 
answers to the question why do so many men die, why do many 
men suffer, the rest die, are of this kind. Ho compares God to a 
potter who makes his pots of clay of whieh some fall to pieo^, no 
sooner they are formed and some last longer — so also with man— ■ 
the handiwork of God, Now T can say that it is rather very curious 
that he should have taken a great deal of tiouble about tbis He, 
that is, Saint Paul doos make an attempt at something like 
metaphysios. But beyond that, you do not get anything in the 
Bible. It is more direct, and from that point of new, I have 
always regarded that a study of the Bible should form a regular 
item lu the education of ('ur youths, for, it will enable them to at 
once oomc to the point and naturally ouie them of their chronic 
love for vcihosHiy. 
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When we try to trace ont iihe history of our sooial, moral; ox 
politioal progress our great want is the lack of past history and 
biographies of onr great men. In the absence of these, the only 
means by which we can trace it ont is hymns of saints like the one 
which we hare just sung. By means of biographies we are able to 
see how character grew, what difficulties the man had to OTercome, 
how he was assailed by temptations and how erentnally he came 
TictoriouB out of the straggle. Biographies, therefore, bring home 
to us the one or two distinotiye features of a great man’s life, 
which, if taken to heart, are bound to infuence us for good. Even 
in the chequered oareer of that eminent statesman, Hr. Gladstone, 
we find, that in all his actions small and great, he was actuated 
by one or two principles only : — ^by his immense faith in the pro* 
gross of mankind ; by his lore for mankind *, and by his unwayer- 
ing faith in the doctrine >*>thai righteousness exalteth a nation. 
Unfortunately for us, no biography of Tnkaram exists. Therefore, 
when we come across a hymn of this kind, we are filled with 
despair and ask oursolres the question How is it that Tnkaram 
of all men should speak of mankind in terms bordering on con- 
tempt — that he, of all men, should haye said that society should be 
avoided, as if, it was full of lepers.” This mood of despondency 
of the great saint at first sight seems inexplicable. And we in 
consequence, aie led to ask the question “ when did Tnkaram pass 
through this mood and how can we make it consistent with the 
large number of other hymns where he speaks, with enthusiasm, of 
humanity.” It is well-known that Tnkaram lived in society mixed 
with men, and did not live the hfe of a recluse. Now this mood of 
despondency, to which Tnkaram has given expresaon in the hymn 
we have sung, is a mood through which every one of us, great or 
small, has to pass once in onr hfe. In the hves of ordinary men, 
hko ourselves, what do wo find ? Do wo not become sick of society 
when we find services rendered to a brother retnrned with ingrati- 
tude or that speaking truth leads but to persecution ? Do we not 
on such occasions foel that it is best for man to retire into solitude 
and not to meddle with the afiairs of the world. Such thoughts 
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occur to 070 X 7 mau who has a uiiud Lo fool; a heart to touch and a 
soul to stir. But to the man who thinks that this world is meant 
only for pleasure and enjo7ment~to the man who neither thinks 
nor works — it is not given to nnderstand such a crisis. Having 
taken the case of an average man who feeling that^ after all, the 
world is too much for him — retires into solitude, let us try to see 
how it induences him in the end. If the man who has retired into 
solitnde, — ^keeps the tonch within him burning, he is sure to rise 
from good to better. For after he has made np his mind to lead 
the lifa of a recluse he will find that real solitude is not to be 
obtained by ahnnTiiTi g mnuTrind and secluding himsdf in a cave 
Jn his solitnde he w^ find that there is another world Trathin him 


•—which is as full of difficnlMes. temptations and sins os the 
world he has given np. He finds that l>y deser ting sooieiy he has not 
loft evil behind bat on the contrary he finds thathehas to go through 
a more arduous straggle Having thus begun to straggle wifli the 
voices of evil within him he finds that, after all, the external things 
are not as had as he at first thought them to be Thus Ms solitude 


which leads to contemplation of self sheds new light on Ms inner 
self and teaches Mm that he was wrong in exoludmg himself &om 
the world. For does he not find a world within him capable of ^in- 
finite good or evil ? Having obtained this fresh light in his retire- 
ment, he tMnks he was wrong in hating tho world and he hated it 
because his inner self had misled him. Thus he comes to the con- 
ohmion. that not in detacMng himself from society but in bearing 
his part bravely, in nonrisMng Ms character, and in living a life 
that will be an example to othem, lies Ms dnty to himsdf, to huma- 
nity and to God. Great men are but enlarged photographs of the 
people amongst whom they are born. In them we find reflected on 
a large scale the virtues or weaknesses of their people. TMs hynm 
of Tukaram, therefore, but expresses more emphatically the feel- 
ings we ordinary men feel. It shows how Tukaram tried to strag- 
gle, how he felt tho buffets of the world, how having seen tins 
world to be full of sins and temptations he was tempted to ran a- 
way from it and how after he had secluded himself, 
toed to society, havmg feuud his mistake and Ms mssion 
longing to shun society is a feature common ^ 

know how after he had been led away by Ms jjfjaj. 

tirement, Jesus found Mmself struggling ^fith Satan wd 
ihe straggle he returned to his people and set abon 
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btiBiuess. We also know how Buddha gare up orety pleasure 
which Boyal birth had given him, how one night he left bis wife, 
child and palace to live the life of a recluse. And we also know 
how out of his seclusion he returned with his great mission for the 
salvation of mankind. It is their spirit of independence that 
makes these saints, at first, exclusive but when they have run away 
from the world and begun solf-quesiconing as to why they left it 
and wherefore have they sought this seclusion, the voice of God 
whispers to them, '' You yearn for your salvaiiion but is it to be 
attained by running away from society in which I have placed 
you. You complain of corruption but have you asked yourself the 
question how very corrupt you yourself are. The world is bad be- 
cause you are bad and you are a coward to deser t it. Go back to 
the world and fight against corruption and sin ns a good soldier ” 
and thus they learn that though the human heart is full of corrup- 
tion and sin, still if made to straggle aright it may enchant all and 
save all. Thus m seclusion thoy get the new hght with which 
come the missions of Tukaiam, Jesus and Buddha. Thus the saint 
from worliUiness goes to seclusion, from seclusion, again returns to 
the world. It is this that constitutes the saint. It must be after 
having gone through these espenonces which we find refiected in 
the hymn, that Tukaram must have letumod to the world the 
better equipped to fight its battle. And it is thus only that we 
can make the hymn consistent with his mission. 
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Xiast evening wken in oonneotion 'vviili this anniversary two 
esoellent papers, the one on *<Keshnb Ohunder Sen’’ — one of the 
great apostles of the Brahmo Samaj, by Mr. H. Narain Bao and 
the other by Mr. Dasai on ‘'the life and Work of Dayanand Sa- 
raswati” — ^the father and founder of the Arya Samaj movement, 
were read, owing to want of time I could not give expression to 
some thoughts that were then passing through my mind. Mr. H. 
Na&in Bao, in his paper, drew our attention to Xeshub’s visit to 
this oily in the year 1864. That was Beshub’s first visit to this 
city. Then he tried to rouse our interest in the great question of 
religious revlvsd of our people. But then his words fell fiat on 
our oars and he had to return to Oaloutta disappointed. In 1868 
he again visited this city. Then he was able to say that his words 
had touched some hearts inasmuch as his ideas of thmsm had 
found practical expression in the formation of this Prarthana Sa- 
maj, Keshub once again visited the city — that was in the year 
1870 — on his return from England The readers of his life know 
that he was one of the most intimate friends of Lords Lawrence 
and Mayo. Lord Lawrence was a pious and sincere Ohriatian 
n.Tifl took very kindly to his teachings. On his retirement, he wrote 
to Keshub asking him to pay a visit to England. In 1870 Keshub 
visited England. He had a hearty and enthusiastic welcome and 
audiences in largo numbers gathered to listen to his words. At 
one of these meetings, pretided over hy Lord Lawrence, Ke- 
shub in an able and eloquent address after oompanng the relations 
of England with India to the meeting of two sisters who had long 
separated, speaking with reference to Ipdia, put the words "Anse, 
arise, thou hast slept too long,” in the mouth of the En^ish tister. 
As these words fell from the lips of the orator, the whole atxdience 
rose to a man, and oheeied. The enthnsiasm thus evoked was so 
great that for some time he had to Bt<^ speaking. Kebhub’s elo- 
quence was of the type that we do not see in these days on the 
platform. His very appearance showed that he was moved by an 
aU-ODotimfing suti^qaiasm, hy a zeal and earnestness, whiob 
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liis enemies mosi; willingly acknowledged and whab is more; ds be 
grew older, the faibh in liim grev? sbrongex and he was desooibed 
both by friends and foes, as ^<a man of immense faith ” Baja 
Earn Mohan Roy may be described as the Reformer of the Samaj, 
Bevendra Nath Tagore, who stUl Hves, as the Hermit of the Samaj 
but to Keshub and to him alone who beginning with reform ended 
in Rhokti belongs the high honour of being caUed the Bhakt of 
the Samaj,” The moment you looked at his face you could not 
help saying “Hera is a man whose every nerve was inspired by 
Qod.” In 1879 he delivered an address in the Calcutta Town 
Hall when Lord Lytton was one of the audience. On the conclu- 
siou of the lecture, his lordship could not help giving expression 
to bis admiration for the enthusiasm and transparent sinoeri^ of 
the lecturer. Mr. H. Narain Rao, in his paper, while referring to 
Keshub’s lecture on “ Religion in this city, emphasised the fact 


that large audiences flocked to listen to him and that the gathering 
was presided over by the late Dr. Bhau Dajee — admired by all and 
loved by many gentlemen of his day. When the leotuie was over, 
the enthusiasm of the audience had risen to the highest pitch. 
When Dr. Bhau Dajee rose to address the meeting in his capacity 


as a chairman, they hoped that ha would encourage them with a 
few words of wisdom. But instead of domg anything of the sort, 
he tried to damp the spirits of the audience by saying, that he had 
^van serious consideration to the question and that in matters of 
reform one should be cautious and circumspect. We have had too 
much of this caution and dromnspeotion, both in the past and also 
at present. With the best of motaves, those who had taken cau- 
tion and circumspoefaon for thdr watchwords and had thought it 
wise to he guided by them, have only abused the words and the 
only service they have done to the cause of reform is to discourap 
it. In 1864 when these words were uttered, it was said thas in 
the absence of these guides, large numbers would not identify 
themselves with this institution— that the idea of its promoters 
wasimpraotical, that, at the best, it would count a few peyle 
as its members and that it was not likely to make progress. Let 

us see how we have fared since. Tears have passed since we ^re 

taught that these two watchwords were indispensable, m 

long learnt how ineffectual they are for purpose of reform 

to p»p>» 
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heart that trios to push things onwards. Lot us remomber tho fact 
that Baja Bam Mohun Boy true to his heart rebelled against the 
thraldom of caste and almost single-handed preached to his country 
the religion of one God and tried to rouse the conscience of his 
sleeping and sulEering people — by adrocating the education of 
woman, Idle improvement of the widow’s lot and the abolition of 
Suttee It was because he applied himself to right these evils 
with courage and steadfastness of purpose, setting aside 
circumspection and caution, — ^that we are what we are to day. 
If we are making any progress to day it is due to the fact that 
the gospel of new reform which Baja Bam Mohan Boy preached 
and practised years ago is animating all the movements, associated 
with this Gharch. These are the movements that are to free us 
from the thraldom of superstition and by purifying our hearts to 
bring us back to the worship of God of the Upamshads. Keshub too 
was as rebellious as Baja Bam Mohan Boy. Bam Mohan Boy 
when quite young found out that what he was taught in his house 
and by the priests was not right and theie was something rotten 
somewhere and tried to find out the truth for himself. When 
feelings against any reform were intensely strong, it was Baja 
Bam Mohan Boy who was tho intimate advisor of Lord William 
Bentinck and was mainly responsible for many of the good measures 
and movements with which the name of that Governor-general is 
identified. Keshub too was animated by the same spirit when ho 
gave up parents, family, caste and practically identified himself 
with the church. He started newspapers for the propagation of 
his new faitii, he started schools for the higher education of women 
and in many other ways pushed the cause of reform forward. It 
is the example of men who act and not merely think that is al- 
ways the source of inspiration and encouragement— not of men 
hke the late Dr. Bhau Dajee who merely talk about circumspection 
and caution. That these have hindered our cause in a high degree 
none shall deny. lake children who are afraid to go in the dark 
lest the evil spirit might oat them up — ^these words have acted 
as a powerful bugbear, have damped our spirits and we have not 
yet tried to find out what is meant by them. By trying to change 
our convictions — without sincerity and teal earnestness — ^we are 
but making the times and society a matter of convenience to suit 
our individual tastes and wants. This reminds me of an incident 
that happened sometime after KeshuVs visit in 1868, In 1870, a 
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But tlioso wore stirring timoa-lhen there wore parties and parties 
there was the widow-remarriago party ond there was the onti-^l 
ow, remarriage party; tlio xVathe Ojilnhn was the organ of the or- 
toodox— -tho Mu Pudash roproseutod the reformers Eanade, 
Wngio, Parmanand, Modak, wore the pioneers of reform. Joshi 
who hold n high oflice in the Oommiasionor’s oflRco and the late 
Bao Sahob Mandlik wore the leaders of the anti-reform move- 
monts. Tho articlos in both the papers were of a revy readoblo 
oharaclot. Ono party was alwoys on the lookout to spot out the 
weak points of the other The orthodox took opportunity to slash 
the reformers on this dinnor incident and some of the gentlemen 
who attended the party had to perfoim the Prayaachit for dining 
with a oonTort. Katurally the party of rpform was anxious to pay 
the orthodox in their own coin. An event very soon happened 
that gave tho reformers the opportunity. At the house of a 
leader of tho anti-reform party, a ceremony had to be performed, 
in which the priest had to be accompanied by his wife. The pri- 
est who officiated at the ceremony had no wife. The ceremony 
was performed without a hitch From a few observations of the 


lady of the house, tho priest's friends began to suspect that she 
was taken for the priest^s wife. She naturally protested. And 
thus the secret was out. Tlie reformers took advantage of the in- 
cident and exposed tho orthodox. The matter, of oours^ caused 
much Sensation at tho time. 1 have given out these two inoidents 
just to show tho state of things in 1870, and to oontrost it udth 
the present. Those were days when private persecutions dourished 
at their worst and when the least deviation from the aooepted so- 
oial usages set people mad — that being the inevitable result of their 
struggle for reform based on a desire to be cautious and oiroum* 
spect in bringing it about. But for the work of men like Baja 
Bam Mohan Boy and Ke^ub Ohunder Sen, who were animated by 
the spirit of enthusiasm, had rebelled against the crippling mduem- 
ues of caution and oiroonrspection, we would not have mode the 
progress that we see to-day. But then, it is said the progress wo 
have made up to now has all been in the wrong direction. Is the 
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chargi^ tii'uo ? The Maharaja o£ Burdwan, the other day, in a pnb- 
licatldn which is practically supported by him, paid a high compli- 
ment to Brahmos, when he said, that we were falling into disre- 
pute because people who did not scruple to eat and drink anything, 
found easy admittance into our fold. Every one who is familiar 
, with the history of the rise and pro grass of the Brohmo Samaj, 
knows that its pioneers never thought of the liberty to eat and 
drink— ‘With which some are pleased to charge them — as one of the 
articles of their creed and on which they hoped to base social re- 
construction. I know for certain, from personal experience, not 
one of the orig^ol founders of the Prarbhana Samaj thought of it. 
In my intercourse with them I have not come across one who may 
be said to have been indebted to ** Uncle Palonjee ” for bis zeal for 
reform Dr. Bhandarkar has told me that it had never struck him 
what it was to think of going to a hotel one day ' Of course, it 
is true, that the institations' to which we belong are not identified 
either with Yogeterianism or total abstinence, Eeshub hims Blf 
when his medical advisers prescribed him meat diet, bravely pre- 
ferred to suffer in health rather tha n waver in his resolution about 
vegetable food. It may be that, of late, a change is coming over 
the members of the Brahmo Samaj , just as we are getting fashion- 
able about dress, furniture and other things — soma people seem to 
have an idea that religion too should be fashionable. And it is 
this tendency common to aU rehgions to gather a lot of extrane- 
ous matter round the original idea of its founder, that gives occa- 
sion for cavil for critics like the Maharaja of Bnrdwan. But let 
us remember the fact that the rdigion preached by Baja Bam Mo- 
han Boy, practised by Derendra Nath Tagore, and made familiar 
to all both by precept and example by Eeshub, is the religion of 
the purification based on the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. It is with this religion that we have identified our- 
selves and it is tins faith that we want to enter into our daily ac- 
tions — and not the shadow of the religion that shuns the world and 
seeks the lip of a hermit, but the substauco that permeates through 
all our actions and which embraces everything that comes within 
its reach and hopes to purify them by its touch. It is the essence 
of the teachings of the teachers of the world like Christ, Tukaram, 
Nanak, Zoroaster, and Mohan Boy that has but rekindled the hght 
winch these great and good men, the fathers of the world so to say 
first brought into the world. It was their spirit that animated 



Imn, when fivod by onthusiasm, ho began to proclaim the ' truth 
from all directions. Oar ideas about religion may change. Bat 
tluougli all the varying fortunes, the fundamental idea underlying 
the teaelungs of the groat Raja, will over remain unchanged and 
nnohallengod. Ilis religion was to go out of ourselves and seek the 
good of othors, by serving humonity. Jlis watchwords were act 
as you preach ” and “ do not play with your convictions And 
what mo^e noblo example of a life lived up to these ideals can we 
havo than that of the great Raja himself ? Who does not know 
how ho workod for the improvoment of his fellows, how he strove, 
worked and wept for the widow and how hard he tried to help his 
straggling oonntrymon by going all the way to England to give 
oYidenoo as to the moral, material and political condition of the 
country ? And was not Bloshub also inspired by the same spirit 
being firod by Lbo oxamplo of bis illnstrious predecessor ? The 
question that Ctach ono of ns lias to answer is, havo you done your 
little best ” to serve yonr fellowa ? No narrowness of the heart 
•—bat a broad eympatby for the whole of humanity— this is the 
genius of modem progress. It is a great and a holy thing to be 
able to render some sernce of humanity in the spirit of love and 
kindness ; for, if wo cannot accomplish great things, there are 
little services which will speak more eloqnontiy for us, provided 
they are done in the spirit of love, as the widow did her mite. 
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THE THElStie eONPBRBNeE. 




( 8th J UHVUiry, 1905. ) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Chandaoarharf who icas loudly cheered as 
he tose to welmme the delegates, said — . 

Sisters and Brothers, 

In ofCeting yon a most cordial welcome to tluB city on behalf 
of the Frarthana Samaj of Bombay, my first thoughts, I confess, 
go back to the fact that, had ProTidence ordained it othonvise, other 
tongues would hare had the honnnr of giving expression to the 
words of cordial welcome which it is my privilege to-day to offer on 
behalf of the Samaj, and other hands would have been extended to 
you to embrace you and to work hand in hand with you in a spirit 
of brotherliuess that becomes all theists. I cannot pass on without 
aUudlng to the fact that we miss to-day names, which will always 
stand associated with the Frarthana Samaj of Bombay — and I 
might go even further without being guilty of the slightest exag- 
geration — ^names which stand associated with all that is good and 
noble, with all that is solid in the progress and activities of this 
mty. ( Oheors. ) In the first place, we miss to-day tho venerable 
figure of one who from the very beginning up to tlio moment of 
his death was associated with this Samaj and with honour to him- 
self and credit to tliis institution, did all that ho could for its 
furthoranco as the President of tins institution. I have no doubt 
that some at any rate of you know to whom I refer. I refer to 
tho late lamented Dr. Atmaram Pandurang His venoiable figure 
was tho most typical. Always ready to identify himself with a good 
cause, ho lived his life in tho spirit of true trust in God. Always 
anrious to promote tho cause of the Samaj he respected what 
others had to say and never exercised tho oflico of tho president 
which ho held, in such a woy as to show that ho was conscious 
of the priviloges which it conferred upon him. Then wo miss on 
the present occasion anolhor sweot-faced figure. I refer to the 
late lamented 3Ir Taman Abaji Itodak. From tho very beginning 
ho uAjrktfl f<hr tho Samaj awl in fact tho Samaj wa^ alWoy* upper- 
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iuo3t in Ins (rlionghts. Hiss sarviecs were always cliaracterlsed b^' 
swoeiincss and edification wliicli wo hare been miss in g since the 
loss we have sustained by his death and in him we hare lost an- 
other of her props. And a third one is a loss which w'e hare deeply 
felt. I mean jlD*. Narayan M. Farmanand. He was a saint of 
onr modem saints ; to know him was to loro him — ^so entirely self- 
loss he w’os. There are others whom we miss on the present occa- 
sion and 1 haro onlj' named tlie&o three because they were the pro- 
minent in the land, w*ho nurtured this institution, worked lor it 
and to whom w’O stand indebted for tbo solid foundation w'hich they 
haro laid. Thoro is some consolation in the fact that two at least 
of the pioneers of this institution are left among os. ( Cheers. ) I 
hare not named STr. 3f. G, Hanade. I ought to hare mentioned 
Iiis name : ho w'as one of those ■who were also working from the 


beginning of this institution. But the three I hare named stand 
more prominently as the pioneers of the Frarthana Samaj of Bom- 
bay. Two, I hare said, ore still amongst us ; one of them yon see 
amongst you our revered Dr. Bhandarkar. We hare him amongst 
us. Wo pray that he may he spared long amongst us. 
There is no figure left among us and revered more 
than that of Mr. W. B. Nairarange, I do not see him to-day 
in this hall. Ho is too ill and too weak to be here. But when I 
look to him, I think, to see him is to feel what a blessed thing it 
is to bo spirituaUy minded. This inalatutioE has been nurtured by 
souls like these and we need not despair of the future. The seed 
they have sown is growing. When I look back on the time 20 or 
22 years ago and when I compare it with the state of things that 
we witness to-day, we find that in spite of the doubts wHoh arise 
in our weaker moments the future is one of brightness. (Hear, 

hear ) When I joined the Frarthana Samaj in 1881 there wore 
friends who said that the institutaon must coUapse with the collapse 
of those who hare started it, that with the disappearance £rm riie 

soeneofmenUkeDr. AtmaramandhTr. Ranade,of Mr. 

nfhers this bmlding would be forlorn and deserted; and the tune 

S'.T, f 

earlr, that the trustees of the Frarthana Samaj would h • 

anTTriahod and it is not with a fedmg of pnde and jadio 
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boyond my expectation. Sisters and brethren, we are taking account 
of the 'Work which we have been doing I should say that this is the 
only institution that has survi'^ed among the institutions which 
were started with it ( Cheers ), Poliiicil associations, social as- 
sociations, other Prarthana Samajes ha've been perhaps merged in 
other bodies, and they are meraly things of the past. The pros- 
pect is even more hopeful than it was when I became a member of 
this body. It is a hopeful sign of the time that the institution is 
making progress far beyond our expectations so far as these expec- 
tations are based upon our present surroundings The structure 
has grown up, and when 1 speak of the enthusiasm evinced by the 
younger generation and spirit of activity shown by them, I am 
soriy I do not belong to their set. So far as 1 am concerned, I may 
claim the privilege of being the hnk between the past and the 
present. As a link to the past of this institution, I think, I have 
a right to say that the younger generation is showing activity and 
enthusiasm which promises even a richer harvest in future. 
( Cheers. ) Then I refer to the solid building which has become a 
part of this institutian. We hare amongst us one who probably 
will not hke me disclose his name as he is present here as one of 
' the audience, and therefore I will not bring a blush on his face. 
But you know whom I refer to ( Cheers.) To his charify we owe 
the building which has housed so many of our guests during the 
present occasion ( Cheers ) That also ought to be the object 
lesson to those who think that Western India is not making pro-^ 
gress. I might be told it IS the charity of one man Theie may 
be amongst us many possessing millions, but one heart, one soul 
rich in the harvest of chanty, of good faith, is even more precious 
in the eyes of God aud ought to be in the eyes of msn, than a 
hundred others. I might dwell further on some other activities 
but it is not necessary to do so. 1 may tell our sisters and 
brethren who have come from distant parts tliat poorer as we are 
than other Samajes and less practical, ( Ko, no ) we are still going 
forward inspired by the enthusiasm of our leaders. There are some 
here who thmk our services aie conducted before empty benches, 
but I have always thought that those who make this remark never 
core to look into and get themselves acquainted with the fact. I 
may say that the sernoes of the Prarthana Samaj are being fairly 
attended and it may be said that we are well on the path of bring- 
ing hope to our weak, timid fellowmen who feel that there is 
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nothing to bo gained flora the spiritaal advice offered from vreek td 
week in the Prarthano Samaj. Sisters and brethren, passing from 
>ho somewhat lengthy history of this institution; I may also ash 
you on the present occasion to look into the prospects of Theism 
here. You have come at a time whoa we are, so to say, in the 
midst of activities of different kinds. Nearly every man and, I 
might say, nearly every woman in Bombay is just now animated 
by some spirit of activity or another. There are some who have 


come for politics. There are others who have come 
for social reform, and nearly all have come to enjoy the sight of the 
industrial oxhibition. And yoa have come for the Theistic Oonfe- 
ronce. Probably you ore a minority — ^the minority of mmorities, 
Bnt that ought not to discourage yon. All groat rehgions and 
other movements have began with minonties and hare had to 
strugglo before becomieg widespread. There are hopeful signs 
now that men’s minds are being slowly inspired by spintual 


truths. Witness some of the speeches delivered the other day at a 
meeting of the Indian National Congress. Ton have therefore 
enough cause to draw yonr enoonragement fiom the fact that 
after all spirituality is becoming gradually, the centie of 
all thought. ( Hear, hear ) Better times are coming nearer 
homo to hearten the hopes of all true Thwsts In India we 
have been passing for several years past throngh a strong wave of 
reaction which some people call revivalism. Bat I have all long felt 
that this spirit of re-action is only a hopeful sign for the tunes to 
come. We are bound to get soon out of this omront which has 
given to some of ns the impression that religion ought to be patro- 
nised by ns. I hove begun to feel that whether we are Brahmo 
Samajists or Aiya Samajists there is one spirit pervading all our 
doings. ( Hear, hear.) I was told by a European fnend of nune that 
one thing in the Indian ehoracier that struck him most was that *e 
Indian tiU ho is forty years of age grows in agnosticism, bnt that 
when he is on the wiong side of forty the spint of rehgion appears 
'o come upon him and he makes, as it were, a jump from agnosti- 
cism to superstition No doubt it is so in' the case of some who 
have nothing to do until they grow to be forty or 
of .ge, who sean to lOgarJ tdiglon M a tMng reSKrod to 
or a^aps who Bnak that ttis worid in whah wo mora w " 
ooHiina ' The Miaa mtod parBeralarl, has long thoaght as«” ^ 

rf the adpg. of «s world aaddwdt ».th,h.Wa«. 
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of the future life The ludiau mind has conseq^ueutly the devo- 
tional instinct in it and we must draw all our faith of the future 
church, all our aspirations, all our hopes from it. We sh^ he en- 
abled to reap a rich harvest if only we work with love and pay 
more attention to the devotional side of Hindu character. Gentle- 
men, we have often been called a disUnctire body but what is it that 
distinguishes the Brahmo Samaj from the rehgious activities of 
ancient or modern times ? It is the bioad-mindedness with which 
it accepts the truth from wherever it comes. ( Hear, hear ) We 
have often been told that we have borrowed our principles and ideals 
from others, that ours is an eclectic religion Yes, it may be or 
may not be so but the fact lemains, and I am nob ashamed of it that 
ours is a religion which has the motto of truth written on it and 
as such it is bound to be the religion of the future. ( Cheers ) I 
am not given to prophesying — ^nor do I possess the gift to prophesy 
and therefore although I believe that our religion is bound to be- 
come the future church of India, I shall not enter into any detailed 
examination of the question. But it is necessary to say that we 
live at a time when narrowness of the heart has to be overcome 
and when the devotional character of the Indian people, has to be 
developed on a large scale The times in which we live demand 
that we should wage war against bigotry, superstition and divi- 
sions and should let in the light of new ideas and spiritual aspira- 
tions. Who cannot soe that India has gone down in the scale of 
nations and who cannot realise that the tendency to divide our- 
selves into castes, to entertain ideas which divide man from man 
has been the origin of it F Brahmoism teaches us that there is one 
God and one humanity and this fact is being forced upon us from 
all quarters day by day. If we arc to make any progress we must 
base it on this fundamental principle. This is the creed of the 
Brahmo Samaj ( Hear, hear ) The Brahmo Saraai, then, has in it 
all the elements of the Church of India; because it tries to bnng in- 
to its fold ideas that bring about harmony in the country. Ours, 
gentleman, it is to woik in the field , oars it is to devote ourselves 
to the activities of modem times ; ours It is to help one another ii; 
the great problem that wiU foster a true spirit of brotherliness, to 
make men feel that in spite of our petty differences we are all 
drawing towards the same sud. Brahmoism aims at catting down 
narrowness and at making every one realiso that the mission of 
man in thi^ world is indeei greater and nobler than is gensrally be< 
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lioYod to be. It is said BraUmoism. is lacking in sympathy from 
tlio people and it has not been able to make miicb progress 
on tbat account. 

This is true Bat what religion when it ooms first into exis* 
tonoe lias the sympatliy of the people ? Looking at the history of 
such religions movements in the post I find it is not the sympathy 
of the people that uro must have to depend upon for the spread of our 
religion. Ohrxstiani^ prosperod bocanse of the great enthusiastic 
and sacrificing missionary St Paul. We want missionaries of 
Paul’s courage who will be ready to go among the lowly and the 
mook, the misorablo and tlio sinners, who will be ready to sacrifice 
their everything for the oause, and then alone will it be possible 
for us to mako any progress against these depressing times This 
is the work which the Brahmo Sama j has to do It is a difficult 
one I admit, bat, let us lemombar that a child succeeds in walking 
only when it falls down hundreds of times every day, a man ba- 
oomes strong only when he exerts and gives pain to his limbs What 
is true in the phj sioal world holds also true in the moral world. 
Por every growtli, the growth of the spirit is essential and it is 
more essontiol in tho ease of the growth of xehgion. Brother dele- 
gates, to me you appear to represent the flower of ourcoimtiy’s aoti* 
vity, for yon hold that all onr activities must be based on a true 
religious foundation. (Hoar, hear ) To you has been entrusted tho 
task of oil tasks, « e the task of the regeneration of India Tour 
task is the highest of all. The moral creed of the Brahmo Samaj 
has the power of regeneroting India. Brother delegates, you have 
come here in such large numbera to ponder upon the best methods 
of doing it. Ton have responded to our invitation to come here 
and have given us the pleasure and privilege of making yonr 
acquaintance. Ton have enabled ns to pass our days in the com- 
pany of pious and noble souls— souls who have been doing their 
level best for the spread of truth in flieir respective spheres, and on 
behalf of the Prarthana Samaj of Bombay, I heartily thank you 
for it. Once more, dear brethren, I welcome you to this city w 
deliberate upon the best ways of serving oui leligion and our Gpd, 

( Lond applanse. ) 



THE DEVELOPMENT ©F BRHHMA SHMHJ. 

— ecOx* - ■■■ 

The history of every great religion, whether it is Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Ohristianity or Mahomedanism, presents some features 
which are common to them all And if we study the development 
of these faiths tlirough their diiferent stages we shall find that it 
divides itself into two or three mam heads The first is the stage 
of foundation, the second of apostoho succession and the third that 
of ordinary following, A great rdi^on is, in fact, founded by a 
great man of extraordinary enthusiasm and faith — ^by one who 
raises himself higher than his surroundings and refiects in himself 
all that is best, noblest and purest of Ms time. Such, in fact, is the 
moral of the life-story of the great Shankaraeharya. And does not 
the life of Buddha but emphasise the same moral ? For, did he not 
put forth his best efforts to rescue mankind from the degradation 
into which it had fallen consequent on the demoralized condition of 
" the Hinduism of the day ? And did not Ohrist too, when he puri- 
fied the Religion of the Jews which had become petiefied — a 
bundle of bigotry and superstition — ^tower above the rest of man- 
lund as one consumed with an all-devouring love foi mankind, that 
sought no rest save in the betterment of the lot of humanity ? 
Ohiist founded his religion, the apostles propagated it, and how it 
has influenced the ordinary mass of humauity is now a matter of 
doily ei^erience. The history of a great religion, theiefore, is 
the Mstory of a great man who feels himself charged with a 
message from Hod and delivers it to erring humamty freely 
and fearlessly, yet with a sympathy bom of a love for mankind. 
That feature common to all relig'ons is alio characteristic of the 
Theistic movement of India. 

The idea that Brahmoism is a religion completely alien 
from what is known as Hinduism has got such a strong hold on 
the minds of some of our people that it is necessaiy to refer to it a 
little on the present occasion. The impression has gained ground, 
because this Ohurch does not accept the Vedas and other ancient 
scriptures as revelation and is founded on the broad prin- 
ciple that no particular book is a revelation fiom Gk)d, that God 
has revealed Himself to mankind in the past in diverse ways and 
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that So has notooasodto roveal Himself to eriiiighiuiiaiut}' eTon 
in these so-called degenerate days. Bat becanse Charch has 
taken its stand on these broad principles, to say that it does not 
acknowledge its obligations to the past history of the connttyis not 
correct For, let as remember that we should never hope to bmld 
the fatare if we ignore the past. And the Ohurch founded by Ba]a 
Bam Ufohun Boy, though apparently it seems to be an ahen growth, 
has its foundations deep down in the traditions of the nation The 
nation had fallen into a long sleep and, as a result, had lost 
its vitality. And Baja Bam Hohun Boy did what eminent 
doctors do when they dnd their patient so hopelessly diseased 
as to lose all 'powers of self-recuperation and that it is necessary 
to insulate him and to electrify him with some internal hfe. Thm 
it is that we see that m the history of reform a great man 
who strives to improve mankind, when all ordinary measures fad 
has like the doctor to resoit to eleotrio force. And when he sets 
himself to separate what is pure and permanent from what is cor- 
rupt and diseased in the environment, he finds that, in spite of the 
apparently diverse teachings of the Vedas, the Bible and the 
Gita, there is an under-current running through them all which 
emerges in the three cardinal principles that the voice of God 
speaks through them all, that humanity is one and that God is 
the Father and mankind are brethren. The moment this light 


dawns upon yon, yonr ideals grow higher and you begin to measure 
all human achievements by the common standard Ton feel that 
there is a stage in human activities where all the diversities meet — 
that there is but one goal towards which we are all moving— -that 
the heart of humanity beats vnth but one common emotion and 
that God IS ever and anon influencing us ; for, the best 
teachings of St. Augustine, Christ and Tukaram, though strong to 
different tunes, after all that is claimed for them by their followers, 
but meet in this common harmony. And if in Baja Bam Mohan 
Boy people find one who did not beheve in the Vedas— one who 
had departed from the ancient moorings— one who had rebelled 
again*t the practioes of his time, they will find that he shares this 
future in common with aU the teachers of the world. Baja Bam 
Mohan Boy laid the foundation of the theistic rehgion, Ma- 

harshiDevendra Nath Tagore who passed away the o^or y 

loved and respected by aU, raised the superstructure and 
Keshuh Ohander Sen who pyaoiically propagated the lol g 
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monly known as Brahmoiam. Of these iLtee it was DoTendra Natii 
Tagore, who gave a practical shape to the idea of the 
founder and thus paved the way for Keshnb’s work of propagation. 
Beyendra Nath Tagore may be most correctly described as the 
Saint of the Samaj. His was the kind of saintliness that is bnt 
sddom seen in these days of practical action. He lived in constant 
communion with G-od and in spite of the fact that he had means 
that should have easily tempted him to make an ostentation of life, 
he practically cut lumself off from idl mundane affairs and devoted 
himself to one department of hfe, i. e communion with God, The 
longer he laboured there, his induenee over those who came in 
contact with him grew stronger and thus it was that he was able 
to communicate to Keshub the electric foice that he had developed 
in himself by his constant communion with God. 

In studying the history of Ohnstianity we find that that re- 
ligion derived its strength, first from three persons — from Christ 
the founder, Peter the apostle and Paul the preacher. The same 
phenomena under slightly different conditions are to be seen in the 
history of the Theistic Bahgion of India. We had Bam Mohnn 
Boy the founder, Devandra Nath Tagore the apostle and Eieshnb 
Ohunder Sen the preacher. Now that the last of the race has 
passed away and the sad event having occurred at a time when 
we are celebrating the seventy fifth anniversary of this Samaj, we 
are apt to lose heart and say — ^now that we have been deprived of 
the guidance of these great men, the seed sown and watered by 
these men must necessarily perish as they have left no successor to 
cany on tiie work they had started. Situated as we are it is but 
natural that tins mood of despondency should come over us. But 
if we will but reflect a little on Grid’s ways and the constitution 
of this world, we shall see that great os our loss is, there is no cause 
for us to lose heart. In the history of tlie world great men bnt 
appear in our midst at long intervals, and pass away, after sowing 
the seeds of a great movement, leaving the work of completion to 
ordinary mortals like us. It is not that great men are always 
necessary for our development, and as the majority of the world is 
made of ordinary men like ns — ^men possessed of mediocre powers 
—it cannot be God’s intention to withhold from us the strength 
necessary to carry on this work of these great men — if we but 
strive to work in the right spirit. Shankaracharya died at 32, 
about the age at which Ohiist was crucified. And in the history 



oi thd Braiitua Samaj altihoagjb Tagore haa noTV retired di tlie rijie 
age oi 89, did nob Koshub pass av^ay when only 43 years old ? In 
the nature of things, man’s existence in this world is bound to be 
of a brief duraiidn. But though the man passes away his ex- 
ample remains and it is for ns, so to mould our liyes that it thould be- 
come to us a source of strength and inspiration This is the hoiit- 
age that is handed down to us by those great men whether we shall 
make ourselves worthy of it or not, mainly rests with ourselves. 
Lot uSj therefore, while we are celebrating this anmversary, re- 
member the one important lesson that these great men have taught 
ns — that the pure in heart alone see God Let ns, therefore, as 
Tukaram has sung in the hymn, try to purify our minds-®— although 
it is true that it is not given to mortals to command absolute 
purity — ^purity in the sense that whether you are rich or poor, 
learned or otherwise, you will try to do your duty in the world 
with trust in God and in spite of all that may be said of you by 
those who do not see their way to not as you are acting. When we 
have learned to do this and so long as we stnveto do this— it mattere 
little if we fail— let ns remember that it is the voice of those great 
men like Bam Median Boy, Tagore and Beshub that is encouraging 
ns onwards in our path of duty and lot us take courage bearing 
in mind that though they are not in flesh with us, still their spirits 
are watching over us and will continue to watch over us as long as 
we strive to practise the truth they have preached. 



FHITH. 

Tlie ons feature peculiar to -writings of saints like Tukaram is 
the diversity of expressions -with wkicli tlieir teachings abound, but 
whicli in fact stands for so many lunges on v/hich they try to hang 
the central idea that underlies their teachings. It is this central 
idea — ^the one principle underlying this diversity of expression — 
that foims the basis, the centre, the very soul and life, as it -were, 
of the teachings of these great masters. The hymns which we 
have just sung but give expression to the one thought that faith 
is the very essence of life — the basis on which the superstructure 
of whafi we call humanity is raised When we get at this central 
idea of the saint’s teachings we are inclined to ask ourselves the 
question — ^Is this faith on which Tukaram insists really practicable 
by men hke us who have got to hve their ordinary routine of 
life ? This brings us to the question what is faith He who 

has sfejjs has faith ” was remarked by Oliver CromwelL Inter- 
preted in ordinary language it means, he alone can be called a man 
of faith who goes through hfe unperturbed; he who keeps an even- 
ness of temper in performing the various duties of hfe — ^be they 
heavy or light, — ^pleasant or unpleasant. Which is the character 
that We ordinarily most admire ? Do we not even where we ordi- 
nary men are concerned, admire him the mosi who takes things as 
they come and is not elated by aucoesses or depressed by reverses ? 
From onr childhood to our grave it is faith that links together in a 
complete chain, as it were, our various acts, aud makes of them 
what we call life. Have we not seen children when they are sick 
and sufEering, trustingly take from the hands ^of their mothers 
some bitter pills because they are told they would do them good 
and relieve them of their pain ? Foith^ therefore, teaches yon first 
to forego some present pleasure and put up with some immediate 
unpleasantness, in the hope of future enjoyment. Therefore, when 
I speak of faildi as the basis of Ufe, I mean to apply the pnuciple 
that underlies it, to ordinary as well os extra-ordinary acts of life 
to onr ideas of public service, social reform and religious progress. 
In whatever department of our activities you< may be engaged, 
the one thing ybu are expected to do is to forego all present enjoy- 
ment and to be willing to make some present sacrifices. It is this 
supreme quality — fiiis gift of faith — that keeps us firm, in the midst 
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o£ d&ngcrS; dilTicuI^ and opposition and in the long mn leads ns 
to accomplish somothing icnlly good and great. It was this gift 
of faith that supported the historian Gibbon, in his years of toil, 
spent in the preparation of history, forgoing ease and pleasure and 
secured for liim and liis history a wcU'eamed and well-deserred 
immortality. Contrast his sensations of joy when he was at his 
work with the mood of dejection that came over him when the last 
lino of his great book was written and you at once feel what it is 
to have yonr heart sot on Iho accomplishment of some great object 
to toil for it years and years undismayed by difficulties, with your 
rosoluidon unshaken, ever anxious about its tdtimate success, ever 
confident about it and once having reached the goal, do you not 
look upon thoso periods of anxiety as the brightest episodes of your 
life to which you would most willingly return ? This sort of life 
spent in the pursuit of a great object and sustained in the struggle 
by such supremo joy, is tho hfe that the saints want ns to hve 
when they ask ns to cultivato tho virtue of “ unworldliness.” To 
live in tho world, to listen to its noise and bustle and yet to pass it ^ 
silently, in pursuit of our ideal, is what the saints mean when 
they ask us men of the world to live the life of unworldhness 
and this is merely the concentrated essence of all worldly espe- 
rionoo. Faith, therefore, wants us to live above the ordinoiy 
humdrum life of humamfy, to bo above the tyranny of tho present 
and above the temptations of society. To be above the tyranny of 
tho present moons not to put off your wor^ under any circum • 
stances, but to continue working in « the living present*’ in the 
faith that in the fulness of time yonr efforts will be crowned wift 
success. Do not pass away the present moments, in idleness, in 
the vain hope thakat some future day, the difficulties with which 
you have got to ded, will, of themselves, disappear. In short, the 
saints warn us not to make^of ourselves slaves j»f our senses. 

The promptings of onr senses, at first sight, appear to us 
sweet and bewitching, bui in fact, they are like deadly pmsons 
which are beautiful to look at, but never fail to bring msery and 
death to those who are tempted to swaUow thm. Institutions, Jite 
mdividuals, have to preserve themselves against the evergrov^g 

;l"t3«n=e„ WftwMoh f , “ 

infested "We have to live a life of conffiots— conflict of id 
staousness into action and how shall we do it, if we di 
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is nofi too late— loam to put up with present inconveniences in the 
hope of future benefits ? And oan we do this, otherwise than, by 
refusing to be carried away from the pursuit of our ideals by the 
blandishments of society? Between the individual and society 
there is an unwritten compact based on the very simple principle 
of ** give and take.'' We have therefore not to make violence to 
the conscience of society nor to rouse it to obstinate opposition to 
our ideals by trying to force them upon it. With an evenness of 
temper and steadfastness of purppse, who have to go on working 
for our ideals, in the faith fliat if it is against ns to-day, tomorrow 
it is bound to come round, if we will but keep to our faith, unper- 
turbed either by its smiles or frowns. Complete self-abnegaiaon, 
consdous only of the infiuence of great ideas and swayed fay the 
ambition to be of service to his society or country, the man with 
faith, when the right moment comes, does not hesitate to speak 
the right word, which, he trusts, will eventually lead to right 
action. But, let us remember that great actions are only possible 
when we make it a rule to act up to these principles even in our 
daily routine of Kfa. Hence, instead of wasting our time and energy 
in speaking about the glory of great deeds we will bo living a more 
useful life if We will but fay to act up to our ideals in our ordinary 
affairs. It is no use saying that humanity is bad and the human 
heait corrupt. We find humanity bad because we ourselves are 
bad and have no faith in our goodness. And yon cannot be a man 
of faith unless you make up your mind to shape your life on the 
basis of the three principles of "Haw, Daman and Dharma^^ that is 
charity, self-restraint and self-revorenoo. Charity means giving 
to the' poor onr mite, loving those that are suffering and down- 
trodden, forgiving those that have done us harm. Self-restraint 
means oapamty to restrain yourselves, to keep your feelings and 
passions undef control, for, he alone is able to conquer others, who 
has first learnt to conquer himself. Self-reverence ^means chanty 
towi^xds the weaknesses of others but no dallying with your own 
fallings— but living a life so pure and chaste that those that come 
in contact with yon may, quite unconsciously almost against thmi 
wishes.be influenced by your example The oultivotion of these tlmee 
virtues,— charity, self-restraint and self-reverence constitutes fmth. 
And when we - say with the saint that it is practical for ordinary 
men to live the life desonbed by Tukaram, what we say is that wa 
should constantly try to make these virtues a part and parcel of 
lifp and thus pave lie yfuy for ^eat actioxis 'with which faith ulu- 
mately inspires you. 




SIMPLE LIFE 


It is perhaps natural and good for one who has identified him- 
self with a particular institution, to be optimistic regarding the fu- 
ture of that institution. And I have come to the condnsion, after ob- 
, serving things for myself for the last forty years, that the spirit 
of optimism is the best equipment of life. For the purpose of 
holding one’s mind and soul aloft, and for the improvement of 
one’s own self and the regeneration of the land, the spirit of pes« 
simism wiU not do. A man who sets to work with a hopeful 
heart and does not trouble himself whether he wiU achieve any- 
thing great but goes on doing his duty with faith in himself and 
in God, lays the foundation of a better and more lasting success 
than he who imbued with the spirit of pessimism goes to work with 
a drooping heart and a morbid mind. I have always felt that with 
regard to the various problems of the day, the key to their solution 
is the buoyant and hopeful spirit, which, I am glad to find, is be- 
coming more and more obseryable in these days. With regard to 
the religious movement with which .we are so closely connected, 
there is more room than anywhere else for entertaining ^the spirit 
of optimism. For, in spite of the indifference which many educated 
people show to religion, it appears to me, if I read the signs of the 
times oon'ectly, that spirituality is gaining ground even among them, 
Ko doubt the number of those who have openly joined the Theistio 
Church is smaU and not proportionate to the time of the eristenoe 
of the Church but the influence which it is exerting on the many 
jlhonghtful young men who attend the services from week to week 
is enough to make even the greatest pessimist among us hopeful 
of the future of our Church. I have been witnessing the spiritual 
growth for the last four years and I must admit that it has nbt 
only been not disappointing but highly encouraging to me. I 
happened to read some criticism of the Prarthana Somaj the other 
day in an Anglo-Marathi daily of Bombay. It complained that 
although the Prarthana Samaj deserved to prosper it had not done 
so, as was manifest from the small number of members on its rolls. 
Kow the habit of applying the numerical test to the prosperity of 
any institution especially a religious institution hke ours, was al- 
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fcogotlior a wrong ono, beeanso fcho potonoy of anch inatitntions 
must 1)0 gaugod by ilio good inflaonco thoy spread and not by (^e 
number of those who openly join them. The writer in the sard 
journal wont farther to assort that the fault of the Samaj haring 
boon not as snocossful as it should havo been must be at the 
doors of tbo Samajists and not of the Hindu sooiefy Now a cri- 
ricism of this kind only shows the woofnl lack on the part of the 
writer of understanding his duty. If the writer in question and 
other poopio like him fool that they can sympathise with the aspi- 
rabions of tho Samaj as ho says he can anddoos^ their duty is to join 
it openly and to help in maldng it prosperous and snocessful Beh- 
gious and social questions stand on a different fooling from politi- 
cal ones. In politics one may indulge in criticism of GoTenunent 
and its measures, resting soouro all tho time, bocanse he mil nob 
bo at all called upon to toko tho reins of Gorernment in Ms omi 
hand and to guide its policy. But in religious and social matters 
more criticism is of no use. Success or othorvrise in religion is a 
mabior of our own making and if wo truly sympaihiso mth a par- 
ticular religious moromont it bohores us os earnest and Mthful 
men to join that movoraont and to work heart and soul for it. 
That however apart, in religion as I have just now said the nu- 
meroial tost is not always a correct one. Tho path of religdou is 
full of diffioulries and not easy to tread. Religion is not of rapid 
growth simply because it is tho highest and most abiding of all. 
As Kartineau says, such is the creation that has most rapid growth 
which is lowest in tho scale of nature. God has so arranged m'atter 
• that wMch lives long also takes long to grow. Hence let no one 
be disappointed by the smallness of number of the members of our 
, Samaj. All religions that have influenced mankind for good hare 
been slow to spread. Ohristianify with the great apostle St. Paul 
as its exponent did not make much progress for the first many 
years of its existence. What is wanted for the growth of every . 
reK&on is not intoUeot or largeness of tho number of ^ its followeis 
but that those few who identify themselveB with it should be - 
persons of sound hearts and toly prayerful dispositions, 
and earnestness are what mustke the rrilmg prindples of tberr 
lives.- In o&er words those who join the Samaj must he perao™ 
prepared to lead simple lives. ” j w 

We talk of ‘ simple life » as if it were very easy to lead. 
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paring ourselves with people of Europe whom we find to be always 
after wealth and the comforts of the world, we pride ourselves on 
the simphcity of onr life. The ancient Hindus our forefathers 
really led simple, in tjie sense of godly lives, and we, their des- 
cendants could boast of it if that were permisrible. But so far as 
our own lives are concerned, I am not certain that it could be said 
with any degree of correctness that they are rimple. For, simpli- 
diy does not consist in putting on a dliotar and leading careless, 
meagre and unmeaning lives. If fewness of wants were a test o^ 
simplidfy, barbarians would be the simplest of human beings on 
earth. But if simplidty means godliness as I presently intend to 
show to you it does, then you will aSmit that such lives are not 
easy to lead. They mean an effort of supreme magnitude and 
cnltivarion of our faculties in no small measure. A simple life 
means a strenuous and therefore a religious life which must spread 
its influence quietly yet surdy on all who come in contact with 
it. To illustrate what I mean by simphdty of life I diall take a 
few illustrations. Take the works of Addison and mark the style. 
How simple, chaste and imitable it appears to be. Still a little 
reflection will show that in spite of its apparent imitabiUty it is 
the most difficult to undemtand and to master. The style is simple 
because it is free from ostentation. Thera is a genuineness about 
it which attracts you and which gives you the impression that yon 
could easily make it your own. Or again take the instance of a 
picture, which is faithful to the original. The pcture is simple 
because it is free from gorgeousness. Or let us take the instance 
of nature. As Carlyle says, a grdn of wheat is mixed up with a 
good deal of chaff and rubbish and sowed in the earth, mother 
earth does not complain of the diaff but takes in the wheat as 
quietly as if there was no mbbish with it. The sun rises every 
morning without tom tom or noise and goes its regular rounds with 
patience and quietness. The flowers, the blossoms, the seasons, all 
come in their proper time without advertisement. There is quiet 
simplidty about nature which is not marred by even so much as a 
show of hurry, disorder or bustle. So also the man of simple life 
goes about his work in the most uncomplaining way. He is faith- 
ful to his Maker. Ood works in the simplest manner and tiie man 
who leads q simple life imitates God in this respect Simplieiiy is 
not ostentatious, nor is there any gorgeousness about it. It is 
ndther shown nor disorderly but truthful, and faithful to the ori- 
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ginal. In order lliorofore tLat our Kvos may become simple, it is 
accessary lo disoipliao them. DiscipKne torus tico into Tirtao and 
to bo able to do it, wo must loarn to bo stiuauoas and earnest. 
Strenuous or religious Ufa is only possible when one gets to the coniio 
life wbioli IS Goi Himself. By cultivatim of godlbess can m 
roahso our lugbest ideals in this world. To lead simple Uves we 
must loam to oultiToto godliness wbicb our forefathers had and 
which wo have woU nigh forgotten. Simple life therefore does not 
mean a moagro Ufo but a hfo Qiat is free from show and whieh is 
^ full of gonuinonoss'and godUnoss. A hfo Uko that is essentially 
needed by ovoiy one who joins tho Samaj. And as I conohde, let 
mo toll those young men who have started this Prayer Union and 
who hoira boon working quiotJy for the realisation of their cherish- > 
od pnnciplos, to make God’s will their own and to persevere in the 
noble work they have undertaken. Bemember, yours are the stout 
hearts if yon wiU so make thein. If yon are earnest, if you' are 
true to your convictions, above all, if you ore simple, that is, godly, 
lot people frown at you, lot thorn point the linger of scorn at you, 
lot them roTilo or persecute you, you will stand undaunted, faifh- 
^ fully doing your duty by yourselves and your Maker.' 



THE SEeRET OF THE HIKDU @IV1LIZRTI©N- 


The questioxL now and then arises in one’s mind how far reli- 
gion is a real living force in tMs countt j It is a question which 
one feels forced, as it were, to answer, because I believe there has 
hardly been difEerence of opinion either in the (dvilized Bast or 
the civilized West upon the point that this country has been the 
laud of religion or religious and that it contains within itself the 
germs of spiritaality from which tiie civilized world in general can 
learn a great deal. X refer to that opinion not for the purpose of 
indulging in a feeling of pride, or what may be regarded as exag- 
gerated patriotism. But we may accept that as an opinion that 
has found favour with the whole world that in the midst of a great 
deal that is discovered here you haye much of the spiritual element 
in the writings and traditions of this country which if brought out 
may exert a wholesome influence upon the civilized world at large. 
Bor instance, 1 was reading yesterday a letter from an Bnghsh 
lady published in one of the dailies in Madras, which I think is sug- 
gestive of several ideas. That letter was with reference to a com- 
' munication which appeared in Madras some weeks ago about ^'The 
Instincts of our ladies.” The writer, so far as one could judge was 
a Hindoo and his object in writing that letter was to show that 
Hindoo ladies do not require any education because they were edu- 
cated already and he said that without the modem education a 
Hindoo woman is capable of thinking and even of managing af- 
fairs, and she has a great deal of wisdom. The Eiindoos have a 
certain kind of subtlety. The philosophical talent of the Bishis 
has left, at least this much for os, that we can suggest an argu- 
ment and use it for our own purpose. But there is some truth in 
what the writer ssys. And this Bnglish lady, who has written the 
letter to which I just referred with reference to the communica- 
tion of the Hindoo gentleman, confirms it. She says that during 
her residence in India she came in contact with i large number of 
Hindoo ladies and that she was surpnsed to find that th^ did not 
know reading, writing or reckoning and with all they had a capa- 
city for thinking and that too in maiked contrast with the West. 
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And lior contact witli our'oIviHxataon has lod lier to £he belief or 
rather to tho conviction that in India one sees germs of a real ci- 
viHaa^on which means peace and rest whereas the r-est of the civi- 
liaaiion is one merely of locomotion ; and she illustrates it b/ 
means of instances which will goto the minds of yon all. Now 
yon havo bicycles, motor cars of different movements. Yon want 
to be hurried over distances ; you want to get the news of yester- 
day to day, and tho result is that man is always in a hnrry> always 
in escitement. Things learnt to-day are forgotten to-morrow and 
some other exciting things come before you. If you bare not 
learnt to live a life of peace you ore opt to be tossed about in this 
world like an insect in tho midst of a storm. The lady Bays that a 
Hindoo realises tho true spirit of civilization. Bnt after all one is 
of giving approval to such on idea bscauso there is a kind 
of patriotism about us which takes hold of this and says « wo axe 
superior to the Westerns.” Lot us find ont ,what the true sjarit of 
OUT divilizatiou is, Asceticism or AtWetism ? There cannot be any 
doubt that the real civilization is one of Asceticism. We are when 
bom brutes and wo are created by God so that we may tame the 


limte in us. 

Anil tho true spirit of the dvilization that was aimed at by 
the Bisbis was to tame down the brute in man, The ancient Bi- 
shis taught it, Christ taught it and Mahomed Hmself taught it. 
Tho spirit of this civilization was indeed good, but the mistake 
committedwas that iu taming down man by^ rubbing aH the 
tishin him, I believe, our customs have token off a good deal that 
ought not to have been taken and that is self-resolution and the 
courage of one’s conviction. Because, without resolution, mtho^e 
couxago to stick fast to your ideas you cannot do anything, mat 

is love? It must be intense, otherwise it is nob love at au. It is a 

platonic love. If your loro is not exerted stron^y and intensely, 
if it is not active it hardly deserves to be caUod. love. But if love 
is intense there is behmd it the resolution, courage, the spnt 
of sacrifice. Take the character of Moses. t 

him as meek You know what meekness means. ^It does no 

mean that you are to sit quiet. It means that once 7®“ 
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If Bn TdftU ■Slat vou know when to he angry and when no 
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trary conduct it is a virtue. But all that requires selJE-resolution 
and it is here that a mistake was committed in dvilization. The 
spirit of Athletism was gone and the spirit of Asceticism remained 
and we became tame and hence wo are called the mild Hindoos in- 
stead of the meek Hindoos. 

Look at our ideals now. Take a man who has the courage 
of his conviction, a man like Mr Vireshalingum Pantalu who 
thinks that he should not worship idols. You may agree with his 
views or not, but what is the criticism hurled on a man like this ? 
Men who are talking of self-sacrifice, who say that we ought not 
to he timid forgot that whether a man is right or wrong if he has 
this germ of steadfastness of conviction then they have got a 
national asset. Vireshahngum Pantalu is a man of whom we do 
not hear much because ha is not one of the popular men of the 
flay. He and his wifo have never amassed wealth, but whatever 
they had they have dedicated it to the cause of poor widows. He 
will be lemembered as the one man who has purified the sacred 
literature and who is in every inch of him a man of spotless cha- 
racter, bold, humble, meek but at the same time resolute. He says 
** these are my convictions ” and what is the criticism passed 
against such a man? They say he has ruined the cause of Serial 
B eform . Thus this one criticism shows in what direction the feel- 
ing is glowing. Whither are we going ? What is the trend of our 
thought? We talk of selflessness. But the question is, how many 
of US are prepared to suffer for them How many of us ore pre- 
pared to speak the truth, act the truth, and to live the truth ? 

Daring my recent tour in certain parts of the country I came 
across men who said to me that there is more of talk and very Uttle 
of action. One thing I have 'loamt-the man who really acts never 
compl i^i TiH about talkers but a man who never acte complains^ that 
others do not act. Mr. Vireshahngum Pantalu has never raised a 
cry of woe. Just as the Saint knows some of the yces of a viciom 
man, the man who acts knows about the infirmities of others. 
With your progress and reform must be the reform of your sdf , 
Eeform yourself and you find that the country reforms itselt Here 
we have not learnt as yet to realize the fact that there cannot be 
anything without the giookness of Moses which comes out of that 
quiet, that calm and stern resolution. Massine says "where per- 
sonal wrong is dono silence is good and when another oroaturo is 
ill-treated then silence is a sin ” Whore others suffer, yours it is 
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to rise for thorn^ to light thdr cause and do the best that yon can 
to alloriato their snfforing Hence, ure live for one another. Bui 
the mistahe committed by our cirilization was that this me^ess 
passed into mildness You start a movement and if it does not show 
signs of progress daring a few years yon say it is useless. If I 
were ashed what is Education I would put it thus. Let every man 
mako it a rule to ask what inconvenience he has' suffered for his 
country and he has tried to get over it. That ought to be your 
disoiphno. Each one must say to himself that to-day he will de- 
'privo liimself of something. It was once said that the Hindu com- 
munity cannot stand tliO strain of anything for a length of time; 
when they find that nothing comes out of it they j^ve it up. But 
young men in particular can do it and I ask yon yonng mon to do 
this. Loam every day to suffer some inconvenicnee. Thus Edu- 
cation will not be of use if your ideals are raorely earthly and yon 
confine your activities only to things for one day. Remember that 
after all man 'is Hod incarnate. That this body has been ^ven to 


you because G-od resides in it and having done that make the love 
of God the centra of your actions. It is a great thing for a man to 
onltivate the habit of prayer in the morning so that he may know 
what his resolutions for the day aro. Any work started after ten 
minutes of prayer in the morning is resolutely done. The jdth of 
your resolutions must be this that to do anything you will suffer 
Bomeincouvenienee. Begin that way and then yon will be able to 
leam the art of suffering and struggUng. But above all it M only 
by means of religion that you can acquire a spirit of opK^m^a 
spirit of hopefulness, without which- no activity con fructify. We 

are wanKng in this Philosophy which wiU teach us how to nse 

from high to liigher, and become better in point of and love. 
For that, it is necessaiy, as Namdev pointe out, to take the ^^^me o 
God. But if your God is upon your Eps and not m your hearts, 

- it is useless as having no God at all. But in order a you 
that you must have what is oaEed the haMis coupled with ^ 
lompiny of thesainfe which are respecEvely the 8^ pd # 
elements of srRr™ and ^]“eh teach y ^ 

you are servants of God ; that in order that it may J 

understand in what spirit to do it, you mus go ^ 

always cnlfivate the company of Saints. ^ ns. ' 

be iu the company of Saints nnless we have the 

Ton do not know your Evipg Saints because you do not go 
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spirit to find them. The man who is false himself will always sus- 
pect others of falsehood, We will find Saints if we have some of 
the attributes of Saints. All places become heaven to him who is 
himself heavenly. This is what is wanting. The question has 
been raised whether the Prarthana Samaj is popular or not a'nd if 
it is not popular, to what its unpopularity is to be attributed. 
Have we the resolution to act upon our principles or not ? We are 
loose in that respect. The Prarthana Samaj will become popular 
in its own time. But whether it is Prarthana Samaj or any other 
Samaj unless there is behind that national asceticism which has 
shown itself in so remarkable a manner in him whom I ftnuaiiiB n 
the real hero of the day, Mr. Tireshalingum Fantalu, I think all 
movements aro bound to sufior from general debility. However, 
young men in particular, I ask you to cultivate this habit of reso- 
lution and courage. If your sincerity a nd courage are bom of 
faith in Gh)d and by means of them you feel that it is your duty to 
be what you are, I am quite sure that you wiU get light in the 
midst of ‘darkness. I am glad to find that whatever the weakness 
of the present generation, there is the younger generation which is 
to be the generationfor the future, which seems to be fired with 
this idea that you must not be insincere They hate a man who 
says one thing and does another. You young men should have 
that purity of sentiment, then your life will be in perfect harmony 
with your inward life and also your public life. It is only then 
that a Sjririt of optimism will come. It is only then you will say 
that fife is worth Uving. And when you have got that, when the 
law of life is serriee and love then you have everything that is 
necessary to make your country not a by-word of reproach but a 
country of which not you yourselves but others oau speak with res- 
pect. And by means of godliness which will enable you to lesm 
above everything sincerity of life which gives us not the excite- 
ment of fife but that teal peace, that hreekuess which is founded on 
grit, be strong, he men of nerve and speak as you do and do as 
yon speak. Without that, all else seems tinsel and all our ‘ pro- 
gress, our right to be great, our right to everything will be derid- 
ed by the sincerity of eonviotion we have. You know, Leoky says 
that the real test of a country’s greatness is how its leaders are, 
who thqjr ore, whether they are men of nimble tongue, of small 
lives or whether they are men who stand fast by what they say. 

Bo they care for popidarity or will they stand as if in the sight of 
God and say I am tone to my own self and to my Gh)d. 





in poliiios ? I demur. Galinly view the situation. iEIxamine the 
permanent dement making for progress, which is discerned for us 
by the slow biit steady development of the Councils of the Empire ; 
tlio appointments of Indians to some of the higher oiSces ; and so 
on. Things have not indeed gone as fast os some or most of ns 
wish. But who will deny that England’s 'pace in the government 
of this country has been, on the whole, forwards, not backwards. 
Is it of social reform yon talk ? There is a vast amount of work 
to be done, it is true ; compared to thal^ what has been achieved is 
indeed very little But judge wisely. Has, there not been ana- 
wakening ? Is not the heart of every communily more or less stir- 
red ? Do you speak of religion ? There too the social mind is 
Wakening dowly, silently. 

$ •• 

We see more of the evil than the soul of goodness in the situ- 
ation around us ; because the evil presses more palpably and 
the dement of good, as is its nature, works slowly, silently, and 
unostentatiously. That is Gh)d’B way — 


“ In quietude Thy Spmt'groire 
- , In Man from houi to houi , 

In calm oteinal onwaids flows 
Thy an-iedeemiDg powei.” 

The elements of reaction are noisy : the elements of progress 
are quiet. Caught by the exciting sights of the former, we mira 
the vision of the latter. Thunder and lightning impress us as the 
forces of Nature because of their ndee j but it is the slow mar J 
of tto rtoaa, nto or flio Bilont Ml that »» 

ana ^ioias at ta»t the hardest. CM is patota aa Troris sOontl,:— 
gsOT *n?ir • 

^ ‘ ti 




» 


If things present seem to cany ns bapkwards, not 

remember that is but -one law of progress. To go cm , 
have to go back a Me. Progress does ' not mean ^ • 

straight line. Scientists truly say ® ® 

S^calwia. N«aroth.»tafho 

to he Ti*««. hy ’r ^ ^ 

S^,::tWi:^"-H»ti,:;y-cf coa^Mtie. «.a 
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nations. Because we see dissensions, controversies, conflicts, race 
against race, caste against caste, class against class, we tTiinV fiat 
^1 this conflict, opposition, disunion mean that, in spite o£ educa- 
tion and other instinments of progiess, we are going backwards- 
2fo 5 all tills conflict means the Etimng of men’s minds and hearts. 
The spirit of the age is for progress— but before it can establish 
itself, it must conquer the ignorance, superstition, prejudice of 
ages. And it cannot conquer before a conflict And the conflict 
must roUiiC passionb, the bhnd forces of racial, caste, and class pre- 
judice. But in the back ground of all this is the fJnhctial Mind 
slowly, steadily asserting itsdf, conquering inch by inch. 

What is this Spirit of the Age in which we live and which jv® 
fail to recognise in onr weaker moments ? In religion, that spirit 
seeks to break the barriers between God and Man. Whether it is 
Christianity, Hinduism, or MahomedaniEm, the leading minds of 
each no more think of God as a Person who sits in a Heaven 
above, but as the Supreme Being, who is in JTature, is in Man, is 
in History. It is the Divine Immanence, as the Upanishads tell 
us. Christianity in Europe is coming more and more to this truth. 
Dr. Gore, one of the prominent Christian divines, says in his ^'New 
Theology and Beligion”. 

" God, says the New Theology, is the self of the Universe and 
He is my deeper sdf and yours.’' 

And this is what Tukazam said in the hymn which I hare re- 
feti'cd to at the beginning of these notes. The best Hindu minds 
too have perceived it— and even Hinduism is becoming alive to 
the.teacbing which is as ancient as the Yedas. 

In Bodal reform and politics the Spirit of the Age means the 
breaking of the barriers between man and man — that caste and 
class are obstacles to progress, that all of us, eveu the lowest and 
meanest, are « horn to share in the life of society.” Of course, 
this spirit is as yet weak and and straggling. But that is because 
it is new. 

The test then of progress is ** not more men, but more man. ” 
Let each of us develop the true man, by cultivating the spirit of 
truth, of love, pf hard work, and quiet •thinking. Lot ns give up 
noise and bluster, show and semblance. The country is God's—it 
75 
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M pare oi His UaiTMse ; the people are His. As Takaram' says, 
we rose m and \nihm Him. Why despair and hold gloomy vie^, 
when we, each of us, however humble, can by commumin with 
Him. prayer to Him, catch His spirit of silent power to strive for 
pubhc good ? He is on the side of those who work and faint not. 


Most of us have learnt to talk about tho grand teaching of the 
Maffawttd Oha-^nintyJ Psychologists Idl us how man is so consti- 
tuted that industry is its oivn wages ” to him. The highest, the 

beat, and the only resource for J/«n individually auimen collec- 
tively is effort, endeavour. « Effort is tho prerogative of Virtue 
and comes easy in its genuine form to become ^productive of 
progress for the people, when it is inspit'ed by faith, hope, and 
charity. 


And now my dear reader, here is a lesson for you and for me 
' to save us from despondency. Tnkaram says : "Despair not.*' 
Have you heard of the great American divine, phanning ? 3h 1842 
when things in America seemed to go wrong and men despaired of 
the country’s future, that child of God wrote almost in the same 
strain that Tnkaram sung about his times hero 300 years ago : 
Ohanning wrote, " I find more to hope for in society at the vary 
time that its evils weigh more on my mind." 

Ijet that be our attitude. If the country goes ' wrong, rest 
assured, it is because you and I go wrong. The pessimist is 
maUng it go wrong If you and I, dear reader, whatever we are, 
learn and try " to listen to stars and birds, babes and sages with * 
open heart ; to study hard ; jbo think quietly ; act frankly ; talk 
gently, await occasions, huny never, 'f our motherland will move 
onwards more quickly than it dOes. Hot institutions, not societieB, 
so much as souls, the country needs. Let ns ^ then leam to pray 
and live by means of silent prayer lives of worship-— 

“ Loid, grant my son! to hear at length 
. Tlqr deep and silent Voice , 

To work in stillness, wait in strength, 

With calmness to rejoice 
" Gods fade but God abides " 


Hy pilgrimage of this year is over. My Maharshi has gone 
from this place of hill and valley to resume his work in hifl dty 
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and in a day I shall return to mine. Daring i^ho three weeks that 
he was here for the season my mornings and evenings were spent 
in his company, I thank God I have learnt mnoh from a'l that 
has flowed from his lips. And this morning as I took leave of Mm 
and he prononneed his benediction upon me, the spirit within was 
moved with silent joy, and the MaharsM’s presence, with the light 
of love revealed in it, reminded me of the words uttered of old by 
the Jewish Prophet ; How beaufiful upon the mountains ate 
the feet of him that bringeth good tidings of good ! ” 

This was a morning of good tidings more than any pre- 
vious of these three ifree^. Here upon the Mils we two 
were familiar spirits in close communion. And the subject 
this day was the promise of our Faith and the pros- 
pect of our Ohurch. After some words of hope and encouragement 
to me about some work I was doing, my Maharshi tamed to the 
question of the future of our Samaj. « Thera is, I fear, a tenden- 
cy, something more than a tendency I should say, on the part of 
some members of our Faith, to subordinate the work of spiritual 
growth and elevation to the interests of social reform How, social 
reform is indeed one of the crying needs of the day We have to 
break down the barriers created by caste between man and man ; 
but to fasten our minds on to it to the neglect more or less of the 
cultivation of the Spirit and the elevation of the heart by the de- 
velopment of character is to be^n at the wrong end, I think. 
Some years ago at one of our anniversary celebrations some of us 
met together and resolved that each of those present should say 
^ what his ideals of our Faith were. Some of the company declared 
that they had joined the Faith mainly with the object of breaking 
down the tyranny of caste and the pnde of superiority wMch, in 
its name, had for ages enabled Brahmins to keep down and degrade 
others as Shudras.” ” That is,” I interposed, “ acoording^to, those 
who joined the Faith with that object, our Church is to work for 
the elevation of the castes considered low or ‘ untouchable * in a 
spirit of rivalry with the castes deemed higher.” 

fr 

« Exactly,” replied the Maharshi, « that is their motive power 
and their end, so as I have been able to judge. In fact tboy 
have said so.” I interrupted — If it is the spirit of rivalry that 
moves them, no enduring good shall come out of all this effort and 
activity. No work, however noble, can last, which is the result of 
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rlraUy, says a high auLhority, and history proTos it.” “ Ma- 
liarshi continued — “Keep God before •} on ; olovato yourself and 
try to elevate others by subordinating all reform to the reform ^of 
the heart and the improvement of character, and you' make the 
basis of all secular reform secure, steady, and enduring.'’ I again 
iiitorriipted * That is the Gospel of old : — ^ Seek ye the King- 
dom of God and all things shall be added unto it ’ That was how 
Ohrist Jesus, Buddha, Mahomed, and Nanak went to work and 
succeeded.” The Maharshi : ^‘But we forget or rather imderrato 
aU that and subordinate the sacred to the seoular . The result is all 
our movements meant for our good, even our religious movements, 
dominated by the secular spirit, fall off from their ideals and be* 
come hreeding places of strife and discord. That is what I fear 
will happen to our Faith, if social reform is placed first and spin* 
tUal progress is kept in the background, instead of being made the' 
soul of all reform It is happening already i ” > • 

' “Is not that what Tukaram also has said in one of his most' 
inspiring liymns ? ”, I asked, and 1 quoted • — 

3TT^? »nf # I 

TO" n 

( Sing the name of God with devotion in solitude. And tlion 
all those fruits of the Spirit will come home lo you without your 
seeking ) 


» That is it,” exelaimed my Maharshi, roused by the words 
of Tukaram. He recited and repeated the lines more than once 
and seemed entranced by their melody. After a few minutes 
he continued —«Hotv do® the hymn begin, pray ? I learnt it by 
heait but sometimes my memory fails to • catch the commencing 

words ” I gave those words — 

( ^ desire your good, keep insincerity ®t bay } have 
pure mind ; and serve the Lord.) 


. « What a beautiful hymn ' How simple and yet 
gives you the Whole 

a not?" asked tbe Maharshi. I bowed m silent Imt r 


4 


I 
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assent. The Maha'rshi seemed absorbed for a minute or so in silent 
meditation on the music o£ the hymn ; and again recited it with 
his accustomed fervour. 

‘ «f 

* 

And when he had^done reciting, I exclaimed : " Thereby hang 
the law and the prophets ' The hymn sums up the creed of creeds 
— ^it contains the seed of all progress, ail reform. We fail in our 
movements and despair — ^whether these be political, municipal, so- 
cial, or industrial — ^because of want of sincerify bom of silent com- 
munion with God, and for lack of faith in the reflexes of power 
from the Supreme Spirit.” 

Hera the flow of the fountmn of oift conversation was intef- 
Tupted*; audit was time for me to part from the Maharshi for a 
few days till we should meet again a fortnight hence in Bombay, 
I rose to take leave, he stood up, and with tiie gentle and loving 
embrace of a father — for such to me spiritually he is— he gave me 
some cheering words, and 1 left with his blessing. 

< *{ , » ^ 

But his conversation did not leave me. It led my thoughts on 
the lines he had marked out. Here ” — so my thoughts ran — 

here we have the Municipality of the second City in the Presi- 
dency deprived of its franchise for want of method, of regularity^ 
of punctuality, and for caste jealousies and internal discord among 
its members. How we suffer because we base everything on secular 
aims and make even religion, which ought to be the guide, the 
follower of those aims I Secular reform, says James Marfineau 
somewhere, is bom of spiritual* elevation. Our earthly progress 
must' be Mndred to points of heaven and home. That was Glad- 
stone’s ideal of national development. Ohaxacter, which is com- 
pletely fashioned wdl, is the need. That absent, all is lo3t-H>r is 
mere vexation of spirit ; or stmggle for power and eventually— 
despair. 

4r «r * 4r 

Are those of us wrong wlio think so ? Let the mission of 
Ohxist Jesus, of Buddha, of Guru Nanak speak and say if we are. 
All ages of national advancement have been preceded 15y religious 
upheavals of faith, hope and love. They seem to say Touch 
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the heart of man abore all. Tcaoh him to bow silently before 
God and pray. Instraot him in. rererence and lore of God and 
Han and all progress will follow.” Ghirn Nanak was never tired 
of saying, " I am a singer of low caste,” bnt all his eeenlar reform 
he based on the heart turned Godwards }. And when 

the Emperor* Baber sought his advice, he laid * Worship God 
in spirit and truth.” And he summed up all his ideas of progress 
in this one lesson : " Concentrate thy mind and meditate on the 
Unseen One.” 

« « « 


The meditation which neglects the world and makes ascetics 
of i^qTidiug them into retirement away from praotioal work, 
mriArA misanthropes, is not what Nanak meant. True meditation, 
sincere faith in and devotion to Gh)d, are manifested in genuine 
form, when, fostering love for society and mankind, they 
sweeten life individual and coUectiTa, and .enable us to 
find beauty and blessing in hfe’s familiar face.” We thm become 
active in the healthy promotion.of secular reform. Then it is that, 
in spite of diffionliies and disapp'ointments, we become ashamed of 
« the nngirt loin and the unlit lamp,” and ‘find exertion for the 
good of onr follows, a living joy, because 351aith in the Eternal 
upholds our drooping spirits, taking even failure a prcdude to 
success. > 

*f, 


. All reform means not ** more men ” but " more man &at 
is, reform of the oharaoter of the individual units of sotdely. 
Without religion, no people can live or has lived. But it must be 
the religion of the heart, of love, of devotion— not of iorm, 
of lip-worship or hatred. Oh I my country : God has offered 
so many opportunities and yet thou hast not obeyed His call ! J^e 
Unanishads summoned thee in the name and to the Glory of One 

God. The pwdaimed" His Love. Buddha warned agmnst 

narrow creeds and the curse of oaste. Tukaram and the o 
saints of the MalH school invited the people to nmon of hearts »y 
means of devotion to the^ Afiored and Adorable One : 


II 

(Tukasays : Disputation has turned to waste the jdwes o 
Brahmindom.) 



And now to the mighty voices of these gxeat ones^ so far 
fallen on deaf ears^ are added the voices of Ohrist^ of Bam 
Boy, of Keshub Ohunder Sen, of MaharsH Dewendra Nath Tagore, 
and of my Maharshi. Hoarkenest thon not, my beloved Mother — 
my land of Ind ' God speaks noW and across the ages ! “ One 
God, one Truth, one Love, one Humanity.” Not until we make 
that our working faith, prea ch and practise it and cany its devo- 
tional spirit into our lives, public and private, shall we succeed in 
our efforts of sqcial or any other kind of secular reform. 

^ A* V ^ 

This, 1 know will pass for mere emp ty words with many* 
The industrial spirit of the age, the rl se of Japan, and the confu- 
sion of creeds, have led many to think that God and the religions 
spirit are not essential to reform and progress. But what a one- 
sided view of reform — ^liow opposed to the voice of true histoiy ! 
Here what Mr. James Bryce, the Briti|h Ambassador to the United 
States of America,>BayS on this subject in bis recentiy publiriied 
book, Hindranoes to Good Oitizenship.” Mr. Bryce has been a 
politician ; his volumes on America are a mine of useful informa- 
tion on American institutions ; he has the genuine imagination and 
insight of the historian. And in his latest book he tells us that 
" intelligence, self-control, and conscience ” constitute the three 
civic virtues giving capacity for political and social activity of a 
healthy character. I quote his words 

In the words of the Gospel, it is the inside of the cup and 
platter that must be made clean. The central problem of civic 
duty is the ethical prdblem. What wo have called * the better con- 
science ’ must be grafted on to the * wild stock ’ of the natural 
Average Man. One must try to reach the will through the soul.” 




, k Wrestukg S0ut. 
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II. 

« HUMAN HEARTS ARB DIVINELY STRUNG.” 

. ■' " 

[ A STMPfloirr op my Samaj ] 

1 do not know how the sight of the Prarthana Samaj strikes 
other minds but to me it is a sacred symbol , of hfe and eternity. 
What do I not owe to my Samaj ? What it has done for me during 
the 28 years that 1 haTe been privileged to be one of its mem- 
bers is far, far more than anything by way of ha nble service I can 
olaim to have done for it, I have with the growth of my manhood 
come to look npo,n it as the centre of my best thoughts and affec- 
tions ; and I have learnt to measure all my actions by the standard 
of its rules and Ideals, 

Some or perhaps many there are who think that it is a matter 
of no practical concern to a man or woman to What faith he or she 
belongs and professes to belong, so long as his or her life is pure and 
life's work is done in the spint of truth and love. There is some 
force in that But we are human beings and noed light to guide 
us. Some one said once to Pascal; — How I wish I could do your 
deeds 1 ” Pascal rephed : Believe my creed and you will do my 
deeds.” The old controversy between Faith and works among 
ChriatiahB, and betwsen the path of knowledge ( J nana ) and the 
path of action ( Ka*ma ) among Hindus, has merely a metaphysi- 
cal interest. Experience is tho best judge m these matters. And 
experience tells us that a creed’is valueless without deeds, and that 
deeds are apt to degenerate into selfish actions unless they dre in 
spired and elevated by a lofty creed. 

« 

a 

Men must have an ideal to live by. And nothing regulates 
individual life better than a settled consciousness that the indivi- 
dual is attached to a religious body as a member. Such attach- 
ment brings with it a sense of responsibility, and tho 'indivlduil 
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knows bj what iaeasnio or rule of condnct he is to be jodged in ali 
his reHaticns. Life ceases in. such a case to be an aimless afimr. 

i « i- * 


Abore ovetything else, the call my Samaj makes upon its 
membexs to attend the dirine service at 'it every Sunday has a . 
sobering e&ct upon the mind and I have come to regard attendance 
at the serdce as.one of the best preparations for life’s duties and 
work in a spirit of correct man-hood in this world of ^stractions. 
"Wq all value Sunday as a day of'resk < But our notions of rest 
differ. There are those who think that it is the one day when, 
having all time to themsdves, free from the cares and drudgery of 
their usual work, they ought to ipve ‘themselves array to some 
pleasure which can restore the mind to its elasticity. That is the 
purpose of a day of rest, no doubt. But all depends on tbe kind of 
pleasure we seek. 

# * ,4. « , # 


A Sunday to me is nothing, is spoiled of all its recaperativo 
power, if the pleasures it gives and the sense of reSt and recreation 
it imparts, are not arising out of what is witnessed on that day in 
my Samaj, Eising early, I begin the morning as a rule on every 
Sunday with a visit to some place in this beautiful island, where I 
can witness some inspiring sight of natural scenery— some sight 
which arouses in the mind thoughts of heoEh and hohness and 
calms the spirits. Crowded cities like Bombay are supposed to be 
lacking in the beauty of Nature’s scenoiy. because they are centres 

of humanity and possess notlung of tbo grandeur of lulls, 

and forests. But Bombay has its own beauties, and some of them 
have their own fascination. One has only to go of a morning, for 

instance, to the Apollo Pior an hour or two after 

and died. Ms my. on tlio oipMBo of 
tli. hBibom. mat a ^oiioa. sigit is presontod to fto . 

. » » ‘ 

Thasoatatlotatloorisaot tt. ssa otosssd by " ■ 

tiTia" to apoadifeolf, as it wore, in vfaTss. It 

.X^ss of a poad-tho tearsa 

whonovnn ponds.a» te Bombay barboat 

wbieb generally reats on too sea ^ jn obo- 

.Iriangly irftb its wsHessnoss ontsids «io b^o t , . j, 



human abode in Bombay from its home to make frionds of man 
and be an example to him of “ stillness on the base of power,” 

This spirit of tranquillityj,^ which rests on the waters of the 
sea in Bombay’s harbour, is imparted to the vessels — steamers, 
ships, crafts, and tiny boats — ^which lie on the lap of the Ocean, 
as if, after their labours, they were enjoying their repose. Now 
and again, while you are dnnking in this sight of stillness, your 
eyes catch the sight of a steamer slowly marching along the waters 
of the harbour and patting out to sea. Its slow, steady sail on the 
waters, majestic in its steps, gives it a grave look, and as it pace s 
on, your imaginatidn takes you to distant lands,* for which th^ 
moving figure is destined with its passengers or its cargo or per- 
haps both. Comiperce is its mission. In that you read the lessons 
of the brotherhood of the human race ; and as the sailing ship 
crosses the boundaiy line of the harbour and is very nearly out of 
sight, yoii feel how life is likewise launched into Etoimty ! And 
how human beings in all climes are hnked together or intended to 
be linked together by a lengthening chain of the Ocean of Love. 

*r * 9 ' 

As you are meditating on this picturesque view of sea and 
sMp, suggestive of God’s wonderful ways, your eyes are caught by 
the line of hills across the harbour. The wide expanse of the 
waters, stretching from the shores of this island into the inland 
coast towards north and south is strangely caught* in its coarse by 
those hills, which roaring their heads high above the ocean, look 
like some silent souls resting on the shores across the harbour to 
commune with God and contemplate His Majesty by communicat- 
ing with the Ocean, ^ which has come from afar, after holding in- 
tercourse with distant climes. These hills across the harbour be- 
come invested with a beauty of their own, particularly when they 
are covered with a haze of mist. It is then that they seem resting 
hke — Rishii on the shore, engaged in commumon with the Gieat 
Soul The mists on their faces shroud their green and look like 
the closed eye of a meditating mind and as your sight stretches 
from pne hill to .another and carries you far into the horizon, your 
§pint rises in rapture, 

9 9 9 9 

\ 

It is the rapture not of the senses but pf the soul. Tg thq 
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presence of snch a scene, you i^sel the touch of God is on yon. The 
hills rising far into the skies and losing themselves in a Une in tlih 
horizon and then, as it were, gradually descending from 
above and gently sloping down to meet the ocean are a 
symbol of man’s soul. It too has come from above to mix with 
other souls of humanity to work out its desidiiy by feeding on the 
pure bliss of the Ocean of Love. So helped and uplifted;, by tbe 
sight of sea and hill, to which the Sun in the sky, by this tiihe 
in his splendour', has added, I return home with my spirits gently 
excited, 

. , ^ * 6 ■* 

The excitation is gentle, because there is a disburbanoe of the 

passions but it is a disturbance of the passion for light and_ loro. 

Every human face I see on my way home in the busy thoroughfares 

of Bombay seems to road a lesson from God— pian working and 

StruggUng fbr his bread becomes to the mind a gospel of effort and 

hope in this world of trials. The shades of sorrow and strife^, the 

oondiot of creeds and castes, — all these fade from the mind, which, 

inspired ly the scene just witnessed, goes into the deep recesses of 

every human heart and finds there written, as it were, these words; 

** God and Love.” 

# # * * 

And in this moment of the Great Presence lu the Temple of 
my heart I take up my worn-out copy pf Emerson’s Essoys and 
tom to his essay on “ Self-reliance,” for, there I have read that 
“ whenever a miifd is simple and receives a divine wisdom, ’ ^^all 
things are made sacred by relation to it,” all things are dissolv- 
ed to their centre by their cause,” for it is Gkid speaWng in and 
inspiring the heart. OaU you this mysticism ? Let my Tukaram 
be my witness; 

^ iwrT II 

<^Kaop aside your knowledge. Here faith is the proo . 

, This sunny height.of the heart mi soul^ prepares me for 
divine service in my Samaj on Sunday evening. ® ^ 

minutes before the service begins at half-past ve on 
' Mandtr, all in and about it seems to say ■ « Poaoe^ be stiin 
noise of human crowds, or trams or carriages --gfcsoAit 

- on a., »» i fl,. 070, « .oon .s I step into 4 h. ", 

‘ and its OBMoioaoiia. number of .rromm, M » aiMy, 

pe, i,T, pome <0 ipul 9 <k 1’» «>* 'f'"” ® 



takes Hold o£ my mind and tHis «pirit of associated Hnmaniiy ,so 
pliotographed by tHe mental vision stands to speak out by its Tory 
silence and reminds me How God Has placed ns in tHis world to live 
and love ns His cHildren. Union is strengtH” — ^but union to be 
strong must rest on tHe strength of God as Lore 

t- 

Soon tHe sight attracts to itself the presence of two men, who 
are not members of the Samaj and yet are regular attendants at 
weekly services. What a lesson they teach me ' I do not know 
one of them ; to the other I have rarCly spoken. And yet they 
stand enshrined in my Hearts as models of piety and Humility. They 
come quietly ; sit throughout silent in a comer of the Matidir, are 
all attention during the service, and from them too I learn to be 
all eye and all ear ” for the devotional spinf of the hour. And 
the ladies —my sisters of devotion — gracing the benches qn the 
right of the pulpit ! Their simple and modest demeanour adds to 
the sanctity of the place and reminds me of God as our Mother ! 

1- + ilr 

As the eye, both visual and mental, is taking in these lessons, 
the small band of pious young men. sitting on a carpet before the 
pulpit and performing hhajan, calls you to the duty of devotion 
before you. Their singing composes the mind even more than it 
has been composed already; and just as the clock shows it is half- 
past five, the preacher presents himself in the pulpit. The voices 
of several in the assembly commingle to sifig the hymn of eshorta. 

tion ; prayer follows, and then the sermon. 

• 

There are some who think the piajers and the sermons are 
generally tame and we learn nothing. I have heaid that often 
said. But it all depends upon the hearer and learner. I can only 
speak for myself. There is not a single preacher in the pulpit from 
whose discourse I hare not caught some inspiration of hope, some 
lesson of light which 1 hare not learnt If a man or woman 
thinks he or she is learned and wise and seeks for eloquence and 
philosophy — well, God bless him or her ! In the Temple of God we 
go to worship. It is there more than anywhere else that heart 
meets heart and realises the bond of brotherhood and sisterhood. 
God’s word spoken and glory sung — what matters it who speaks 
and sings, so long as they are God’s Word and Glory. It is here 
that the pride of heart, the self-conceit of learning, the froth of 



fashion most be tamed and made to molt into pa^ence, humility) 
and sympathy. If I am lowly in :^d 1 can leard — and I io learn 
from every preacher from the pulpit of my Samaj, whether high or 
hnmble, literate or illiterate. The more hWble the better, the 
more uneducated the nobler, for the vejy fact that he stands in 
thu sacred place in G-od’ name is to me a sabred dgn. God is in the 
Temple of every human heart, high or low, and it is out of the 
months of babes and snchlings that wisdom is often 'learnt and 
acquired. 

<P ^ ♦ 


And when daring the service any one rises and leaves the hall, 
my nerves are jarred. ** Desecration,® cries my heart. In all re- 
ligions such oondnet is condemned as insult to God. It is said that 
once in the mi&t of a Kirtan Shiwsji rose to leave the assembly. 
Tnkaram, who was present, bade him sit down and attend “Leave 
not; mt out the Kb tan silently.”. Here is a lesson for ns in 
conrtesy and pieiy. 

V ' 


As the service comes to its close and the congregation stands 
to chant the « Avaii”, how the heart heaves with the grandeur' of 
the scene 1 Vdoe mingled w^th voice, tones of harmony rising 
and falling, hands bowed here and there, hands dasped— are these 
not symbols' of human hearls taught to harmonise in the fe’t pre- 
sence of the Supreme ? And do they not ronse the mnsio in your 
soul ? When the 6ervi<^ is over, and you come home and enter 
the bosom of your family, does not the picture of piety so present- 
ed to your sight paint itself on your heart ? Do not. the h^s • 

Bung, the sacred words preached, and the prayers offered, linger 
-with the soothing softness of love and make ;^on forget that life is 
a bnrdfin ? Tes, if you are wise and hnmble, even 

« The spirit of the worm beneath the sod, 

In love and worship blends itself with God.” 


r ir * * 

m mother Samaj \ Thou standest to me for 
art the star of my life to chasten me and pide ^ steps God 

name, under His inspiration, teach me tola patient, hnmble, and 

jlpuitable, and not ask to see, 

• yjiedi^ntscefne— one step enough £(? me, 
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ra. 

« HOW DIVIJTE A THING A WOMAN MAT 
BE MADE. » 


It is some years since a small event li&ppened to me. It left 
an indelible imptesuon npon my mind, 'vtfhich, so fa? from fading 
from memory, has '' strengthened vrith the strength of time.” I 
was returning to Bombay by steamer from one of the towns on the 
coast. Two small boats were carrying passengers from the pier to 
the steamer, which had anchored at Some distance in the sea 
There was a rush of passengers The small boats had plied 
betwen the 'pier and the steamer more than once before 
my arrival. The last batch of passengers of nhom I was 
one remained to be conveyed to the steamer. We all 
got into ' the boats ; a woman carrying in her arms a child 
Boarcely a year old, was a passenger in one of the boats 
The crew wanted her to get out. They said, the boot 
was too fall and there was no place for her. But then,” said she 
plaintively, “ I shall miss the steamer ?” Of course you wUl , we 
cannot help that,” answered the tindal. The poor woman looked 
np to a man who was sitting beside her ; he was her husband. Ho 
begged of the crew but they would mot listen ; and the unfortu- 
nate pair were forced out of the hoat. f 

4 ^ -V fe 

The woman with tears in her eyas and her helpless husband 
were heard to say as they got out of the boat : « It is a sin to be 
poor.” As I heard that, I asked the Unial whether he was seri- 
ous. We have. Sir,” he said, ** to obey the law and carry not • 
more than a certain number of passengers ” Very well,” I ob- 
served, << but you see that woman has a child and surely yon have 
children. Why of all the passengers in the boat do you force her 
out ?” The tindal was silent. I told him that I could not bear 
the sight of that woman and her child being left out^like that. I 



at once stoj)ped out of tlio boo? and asked her and her husband to 
outer in. There ovas a flutter omong the crow. They did not like 
to leave mo out foi fear of their absent master; owner of the boat, 
who was my friend. At tlio same time they dared not infringe the 
low. They appealed to me, I said that sympathy for the child, if 
not respect for the woman ns woman, demanded that she should be 
carried to the steamer before any other passenger and that I oonld 
not uudcrstniid why sho had boon forced ont of the boat^ and none 
else. No sooner^ Was this said than a male passenger got out of 
the boat and made way for the woman and her olnld. 

* * 'It ^ 

That little aot of ktndnoss brought forth a light on hei face. 
And ns sho, a modest looldng woman, looked up to me, a stranger 
to her, in silent thankfulness, I thought her kind expression rcfloc* 
tod a heart whose love was innoeont.^' 


t ^ 

But the incident had its darker side. How often are we in 
this country wanting in those graces of good manners, which our 
claim from us in our bohayiour to yards Women? Go 
whore you will of a day and man’s want of respect for woman 
moets you as a sickly sight. To mention a common occhnenee, on 
bonobe> proridod as seats foi passengers on the platforms of rail- 
way stations, on Seats of stone or wood placed for people in public 
gardens or recreation grounds, you see men occupying the seats 
to tbe neglect of wom?n, 

* *. 


This want of manners in men is duo not so much to the teach- 
ings of our S/i(tstraa as to a neglect of those teachings' with re- 
ference to thS dignity of womanhood. Verses are often quoted 
from Manu to show that ho had a low opinion about women but 
there ore passages of a more or less similar character in the Bible, 
especially St Paul’s writings. But Menu’s famous verse, where he 
says that that home is blessed where women are adored, reflects tho • 
genuine spirit of Hinduism And it has foimd its best and highest 
■ exponents in our poets like Kalidas and Bhavabbuti 


Ibis a saying of®aakin’s that some of the great mast^ of 
iterature delight to make out that salvatioh to 
f^oman as his redeeming angel He oites in illustrition the dra- 
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kas oi Shakespeare and the novels of Sir Walter Scott, and re- 
marks of them that when things go wrong, man meddles only to 
mnddle but it is woman who alone interferes to mend. That may 
seem a poetic fancy and not true to roahty. But it is tme. An 
eccentric woman, it is said, is mors rare than an eccentric man. 
And observation supports that remark. 

Our duty to be kind and courteous to woman is often put upon 
the ground that she is the weaker vessel ” or, as they say in 
Sanskrit, abala ( oTsHTT )• That, I think, is a low ground of duty 
to take, because it assigns to her a position inferior to that of man 
in almost every respect, and drops out of view those aspects of 
womanhood which make her divine. 

a k 4 ft. 

Just think of this. Oan any idea of G-o d, to which human 
tongue has given utterance, be more impressiv e as bringing out the 
conception of Him as Love ( } than this that He is what 

our Saints deli ght to describe Him as, our Mother ? " ({rtf)* 'tR 
says Tuka, “I do not know to ask and yet my 
Mother knows the secret of my wants 

#. », ft ^ 

There was a theory propounded in Europe by some samnts in 
the forties of the 19th century th at every man inherits his intellec- 
tual power from his mother and his morals from his father. It 
was that theory which led De Quincey to write that famous sen- 
tence in his Essay on Shakespeare : To have been the mother of 
Shakespeare This is more or less an exploded theory iTow ; 
science does not countenance it. But the biographies of most 
great men show how much they owed to thmr mothers — ^more than 
to their fathers. 

If for nothing else, for this privilege of motherhood alone^ 
Woman has a right to respect from all of us, whatever her position 
or caste. That accounts for Guru Nanak’s remonstrance when he 
found the female sex reviled : — “ Why call her bad from whom 
kings are born 

« 'r ' 

How often do We meet with men, light-hearted and lewd, who 
take pleasure in speaking and gossiping hghtly about women ? So 
many are ready to take liberties with women’s reputation on vague 

77 
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susj^idon and Uio fun of it ! A society olr community in whicli 
sucli a spirit is toloratod lias no clianco of salvaiaon. 

*• A 'i 'i 

[ y „ And on this subjoct boor what Thoreau writes : — know a 
man wbo novor speaks of tho soxual relation but jestingly, though 
it is a subjoct to bo approached only whh rerorenco and affection. 
What can bo the character of that man’s lore ? It is ever the 
subject of a stnlo jest, though his health or his dinner con be seri- 
ously considered. The gloiy of this world is soon only by a chaste 
mind. To whomsoever this fact is not an awful but beautiful mys- 
tery, thoro are no ilowoia in Nature.” 

4 ' ^ « 


Our Shastras and Furanas contain many a lesson on this point. 
Of those lot mo recount one here. On one occasion, it is said, the 
Boft-hoarted saint Muktabai with her brothers, Jnanadev, Sopana, 
Nivritti, visited Namdov, attracted by his reputation as a saint. 
But he, in tho pride of his heart, engendered by praise of him by 
people for his sointlinoss, looked down upon his visitors and would 
not condescend to so much as speak to them ’ Muktabai broke 
down his pride. She addressed him in a poem, words of admoni- 
tion which wont straight like arrows into Ms heart •— 


-r - 6 - 

That brought Namdev down on Ms knees That very moment 

SQ tho story runs — ^ho subjected himself to rigorous disciphne and 

ever afterwards kept a watch on his sense of pride. 


The story of Namdev’s conversion used to be told by the late 
Mr. Justice Ranode with somewhat different details, in which 
Muktabai did not figure. But as I have hod it from another 
source, it has a Mgh morol. Woman is the tamer of man ' The 
croddess Rama brought Hari under control ' by her implicit obe- 
dienue, by her loving faith, and devotion. Therefore she is called 
Tvomsha ( controlKng by obedience ). The first 
the Lord is a femalo-fyayotii {,innft)-repre8entmg Spec^ 
‘^The great Musician Saviour." TMs m its noblest aspect is^e 
Hindu ideal of womanhood. Let us, therefore, nev« taft hgbMy 
of woman or treat her with wont of respect or consideration B 
ia made to be « a fight to young or old ” 
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'‘HOPE FOR HIGHER RAPTURES.” 

i O Q^ e> 0 ■ — ■■■■■ ■■ 

Aunother day of delight ushered iu quietly by one of derotion. 1 
am iu this place, where “ The milder mmstrolsies of rural scenes ” 
meet the sight that seeks them, though town hfe has been malHug 
its inroads here on account of its easy accessibility to Rombay ! 
Months of fine weather and sunny sky have passed and the clouds 
are be^nniug to gather now and then on the top of yonder hiUs. 
But they come and go — ^whither we know not. We all look out 
for rain, for then we say — ^we who have come up to the hills to 
escape from the sweat and heat of the plains — the weather will be 
magmfioient. Days pass in this wise ; we scan daily the news- 
papers to see if the monsoon has burst somewhere near that we 
might expect it here. 

^ * f " 

At last it poured one day ; and it came unexpectedly. With 
two beloved friends I had been out for a walk of an afternoon, 
and we had not long been discussing with animation, when we had 
to turn back because we were being nearly drenched in rain. I 
loft my friends at their houses and got into my carriage to drive 
down to mine. Both within and without me it was a storm In- 
wardly my mind had been somewhat perturbed by the discussion ; 
outwardly, the rain was falling iu torrents accompanied almost 
every minute by the noise of thunder and flashes of lightning, as 
if external Nature was conspiring \nth my feehng to disturb my 
mind which had already been disquieted. 

It was a fairly long drive along a somewhat cirouitioas road. 
I was amdous about my animal which was driving mo home in the 
midst of this rough weather ; but it trudged on without showing 
any sign of agitation, though the streaks of lightmng every now 
and then blinded on its eyes and made me apprehensive lest it 
should give way and stumble. But nothing daunted, my good 
animal — a well-brqd walor — answered faithfully to my coach- 
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man 3 drive, and trotted with its usual calmness, « uuhasfang un- 
resting, ” not mindful of the stress of storm, as if it had disoovered 
its master’s perturbed spirits and was ansious to ^ve him by its 
own example a lesson of calmness. Did I not feel then as if some 
Voice from on liigh whispered into the ear of my heart . « Tour 
horse which serves you is now your master. Loam from it and 
live ! ” 

A reflex of quiet power came unto me at the sight of that 
heavenly Vision. My soul felt smitten by a sublime idea; and 
when I arrived home, everything about me seemed in harmony 
with the composed state of mind which the Vision had wrought. 
Then rain had ceased ; and with it thunder and lightmng. The 
sky was still overcast with clouds but Earth hod drunk of the new 
nectar of showers. And there was life-giving freshness and cool- 
ness about the nighii’s breeze And as before retiring for the night 
I sat with bowed head in suppheabon to the Supreme, and was 
thinking of what I should say by way of prayer, somehow the 
Words uttered by the Master of old to serve as a light for life’s 
journey came spontaneously to my lips from the depth of my heart. 
** I and the Father are one ; ” speak not of myself , but the 
Father that dwelleth in Me, He doeth the works. ” 

* ^ a- 

That was another call for the calmness from on high The 
night’s sleep was restful and sweet I rose in the morning ^re- 
freshed and found that the storm of the previous evening was 
followed by a serene day. All natuie seemed bathed The Sun 
was trying to peep through the clouds that still hung on the 
eastern hill, from where he rose to turn his course , the breezes 
were blowing gently ; the birds were singing soft music ; and a 
single cuckoo from some invisible haunt was somewhat lustily 
Sending forth its note of spring, as if it was inviting its beloved 
to come and join in the soft jubilation. And as 1 was looking on 
all this, ** All eye and all ear ” for Nature’s serene aspects, once 
more I felt touched and the voice whispered the sacred words of 
the previous night “ I and the Father are one ” 

» Jr 

Inured by this soft and silent joy I set out and after a cheer- 
ing drive of some twenty minutes I joined my Maharahi o ^*3 
in one of hjs . spiritual moods Whan is he not ? His presence 
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added to the present happiness of my soul, and, as always happens 
when he and I are together, I gently and with reverence, not free 
at the same time from the famiUarity of mutual attachment, tried 
to draw him out so as to catch something of his devout spirit. £ 
and the Father are one “1 speak not of myself ; but the 
Father that dwelleth in me, He doeth the works.” This is what 
Christ Jesus said and the sacred words uttered nearly two thousand 
years ago in Palestine have lived to hghten the sorrows of life for 
toiling and suffering humanity And have not our Saints in India 
said the same in exactly the same langnage ? I was the questioner 
and my Mahaishi was all aflame with the ^irit divine as he 
poured forth hymn after hymn of Tukaram, in which that child of 
God proclaimed ** I and the Father are one ” to make it clear 
unto the world that God is in us, speaks unto us, and guides us 
every moment of our lives — only we are hstless and hearken not in 
the pnde of our hearts and the conceit of our passions. 

A 'r 

Soinstructed I returned home and there another joy awaited 
me. Two beloved friends — a Christian missionary and his wife- 
had called and were waiting for me. We spent the day together 
and we talked ahont the sacred words : I and the Father are 

one.” We read and rehgiously enjoyed the 14th, 15th, and IGth 
Chapters of the Gospel of St. John I compared them with some 
of the sacred songs of our Hindu saints, Saianta and iVamdee, and 
with the melodious hymns of that sweet songstress of Hindu devo- 
tion — my lady Saint Mnktabai. 

ft. -v ft- 

The word ** 1 and the Father are one ” seemed thus to follow 
me and ring in my ears throughout the day. In the evening I 
set out for a walk with my Hlaharshi, We had for our companions 
two friends both kindly and cultured — one a lawyer and the other 
an engineer. We took the direction of a hillock which had a 
large plateau Years ago it had been every evening the resort of 
the Maharshi, myself and one dear but departed soul — the late Mr. 
Justdee Telang From there we used to enjoy then Nature’s beauties. 
How in those days was I wont to hang, as it were, on the lips 
of the Maharshi and of Telang of blessed memory, and make men- 
tal notes of what each said ! But since then the place has become 
private property *, buildings for residence have risen on it ; in the 
midst stands a chapel or what looks like a chapel, The owner, a 
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friond of raino liad told mo somo days provionsly that I could roam 
about tlio plaoo \7h0novor I Hkod. With tliis liberty given \rith 
tho MaharsM and tho two othor frionds; 1 procoeded to the place 
and wo wore looking out for a spot whore wo could sit, talk, and 
rauso a littlo wliile. Nature was disporting horsolf in her evening 
garb. Tho owner of tho place, a pious Ohristlan, caught sight of 
us and hnstonod to whoro wo woro. Ho lod ns to his house standing 
on tho highest ground there, and we woro going np to his terrace, 
when a mngniiicont sight prosonted itself, 

t * ^ 


Tho sky in tho west, visible from where wo were looking on, 
was spread out boforo us like a sea. Tho Sun had just sot and the 
horluon in tho west which had seen him just go down glittering, as 
also tho earth below it, was oovorod over with the mist of dork 
blue, a colour which they seemed to have borrowed from the sty 
above. And wo i^und Nature like on Artist painting on the clouds pic- 
tures for our doiight. “There, there, look Maharshi !” I exclaimed, 
“ God has drawn for us what is a most faithful likeness of the 
Duko’s Nose.” My companions looked and two of them, scientific 
in spirit, said : " yos, oxoctly, how like the Duke's Nose I” And 
then another drawing by Nature on tho sky 0 bit of cloud figured 
like a ship with all its sails unfurled. And yet a third— something 
likoosool. It soomod as if G-od was ploying the greatest and 
Sapromest Artist that He over is for our delight and devotion. 
I^omthetenaoeofmy Christian friend wo drank in the beaute- 
ous scene It was a sober evening because of its soft light 5 and it 
cove repose to our hearts because it soomod so frioudly to devotion. 
W. .al fci aaady ao lioar i epoke of Sci aad Jalr otto. 

iliiiigE i and loft tto ^aoo sUoafly bloosed la sprnt I, Power 
Divine!*! 


I slmU never forget that day. A succession of sweet seMa- 
'tions bom of the inspiring words “I and the l?ath« we 0^. 

strengthened further by tho iuspinng cornpoy of 

liioOhtistiau couple, who are so much attached to me, and fi *^7 
^ sink la m, kwat «.d Urn ttoro a. pomaaoat 
to Sap««ao Soal, who fflaWod a., ooMpaaioas and aio to w 
the play of Nature on the western hoxizon, ^ 

^ * 




bomprohonsive view, And be not afraid. ” Thai is tho durable 
happiness, the glory of iho sonl. And then yon can and will be a 
star unto men, because for them you can shine in tho riches of the 
spirit, Lord Almighty ' 

Oil might I sec 

As in a glass tlie glory of Tliy love 
Tlini so on mo 

That light lefloclctl, I to men might piove 

A imrroi that might show something of TJico. 
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THE HEROES OE "THE LOWTHER RANGE." 

" Say LEm.E, Sate All, Pass on." 

The story of " the Lowthor Range " and " the Trieste " hag 
been told in the papers, talked of in social circles, and has for now 
over a fortnight been the theme of both private and pubhc admi- 
ration. Its lessons are deep and suggestive ; and a schoolmaster 
teaching his pupils, or a' mother training her child, cannot do 
better than tall this tale of loving heroism to the young, and drive 
it deep into their hearts, so as to make them, when they grow, 
capable of remaining cheerful, serene, and hopeful, thinking only 
of " service, duty, and lore," in all situations, however trying. 

That is one and a great lesson we learn from the heroic con- 
duct of the Oaptain, officers, and crow of the skipper " Lowther 
Range," when for days they braved the heavy seas, and tried, in 
spite of danger to their own lives and their ship, to save the 
Trieste. And just think of this ' The Trieste a largo passenger 
boat, also carrying cai go, — the " Lowther Range a more skipper, 
a coal-carrying ship j compare the former to o man in high life, 
the latter to one in humble life, and yon have once more, in the 
world^s history, God’s lesson taught how oven small humble men 
become His chosen to save the gre it > Great or small, wo live for 
one another — service is the rule, love the law of life. 

» V ' 't ► 

It is not position, not liclios, not greatness as the world un- 
derstands it, which makes tlio manhood of man. It is not the pro- 
fession of piety and the more s.aying of prayers that oonstitulo re- 
ligion " Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lotil, but ho 
that doth the will of my Father, which is in Heaven.” That is 
eliaiautor. And on no other occasion wo do the will of our Father 
than wlion, in tho sight of others snfloring, wo gird our loins and 

rs 
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spend ourselres, help the disttesBed and the diseased, if need he &l 
the cost of our otm Kyes, That is the glory of man — the perpe- 
tuity of humanity. 

» * ^ 

We think of happiness and Kre to he happy. Bat the law is 
as old as the world and it has not changed— the only happiness 
worth having is that which is derived from service to others. The 
secret of a truly successful life lies in that it has lived by forget- 
ting itself. What is true of the real artist must he true of all of 
us — ^his art connsts in aeK-anmhilation. 

We read in the graphic accounts given in the papers that the 
second officer of the Lowther Eange lost his life, while trying to 
do his part of the duty in saving the Trieste Bost his life ra- 
ther than leave his duty ' Truly speaking, he has found his life, 
blessed be his name and memory ' He was only the second officer 
but hia title to God’s greatness is that he was one of a band of 
brave men, tn humbh h/e, straggling to save the lives of others, 
forgetting their own safety and imperilling their own ship < No 
thought of self I It Was all one act of courage, obedience, and 
faith — courage to dare and do, while high seas were running, 
strong winds raging, and mountain-like waves were threatening 
every moment to make the men their victims — obedient to tho 
nobler impulses of humamty, to God's Love and therefore God’s 
Will i and all because they were faithful to Him I Just picture 
to yourselves this scene of strife and struggle with the warring ele- 
ments of tho sea ' These brave men of the Lowthor Range, cool, 
calm, persevering, thinking of nothing — ^uot even of their own 
lives — ^in the midst of the perils of the seas — and all to save an- 
other ship and other beings < 

fi. A ^ 

There you got a picture of " the high calm which marks tho 
strong.” What must have been the state of mind of the second 
officer of tho Lowther Range, when bravely, silently, coolly, ho 
stood on the deck of Ms ship to do his share of the sacred work ? 
The work that lay before him— there his mind and heart were ! 
He yielded up his self and thought only for others— tho lives he 
was called on to save. It was his sense of sell-saorifioe which 
gave him mastery over Mmself. His was an humble hfo but once 
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more in the history of men we find the truth illustrated that « it is 
in humble lives that is found the substance of great lives ” 

=•" s* 

It is this calmness, this capacity to stand by duty even in the 
most trying of circumstances which deserves the name of Charac- 
ter. That is genius What we call genius in the great celebri- 
ties of the earth is not talent so much as a determined will taking 
** the instant way ” at the call of duty. The second ofBcer of the 
Lowther Range stands for us to-day as one of so many of earth's 
sanctified, because he has shown by his example and his death 
how life must be lived to be a rich blessing in the sight of God 
and man. 

if’ *e i- 

It may be that, as he was bravely facing the stoim and im- 
perilling his life, his faith was now and then shaken Such doubts 
may come into heroic souls when they are in the midst of storm 
only to make them braver. But they are the preludes to success, 
We arc told that “ Christ’s intensest doubt came just before the 
victory of his faith ; « Jly God, my God. why hast thou forsaken 
Mo ? ” was the minor prelude preceding the triumphant cadouco. 
That occurs to noble lives spent in helping and saving otliers 
Though the second oificor lost his life, his faith in duty triumphed 
— and the Trieste was saved at last ! One of the heroes is dead 
and yet in death he lives crowned as one of God’s and Man's cho- 
son — an example to us all of du^ and manhood. 

» i" • s 

It is such characters that make life worth living. Lifo with- 
out its tragodios, its sorrows and pains, its dangers and difficulties, 
w'ould bo ro'obcd of all its dignify and divinity. Of all that Tames 
Martinoau has writton nothing appeals and ought to appeal more 
to our hearts than this sublime thought * “ It is the gioat cri<!C3 
of peril that, as they arc passing, train a people's chaMctor. , ,. 
There is no epic of the certainties ; and no h-rio without lli^* sur- 
prise of sorrow and the sigh of fever.. Whatever is Iiigher than 
happiness is revealed to us only in the loss of happinc*? " 

} At- 

We, therefore, all need the discipline of daikncis to ■=treng- 
thon our wills, soften oiir hearts, and stir oar conscience to a just 
jporcoption and dear virioji of our duties as human being*, to make 
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ns feol and lire and work tlia^ we are mombera one of another/' 
which is not a more phrase of fancy bat a sober truth. 

And hence the stormy story of the Trieste completes itself by 
lolling us that, when Iter passengers were in danger and waited day 
after day, hoping for relief but in vain, and saw death staring in 
tlicir faces, they prayed.*' It is in adversity that man runs to 
God. It is alHiction which, when borne in patience and Buffered 
witii courago, helps ns to bo godlike. Browning is called by some 
tlio poet of an impracticable optimism, but his is the true philoso- 
phy of life, which teaches us that pain, sorrow, obstacle are but tho 
incentives to a higher life, man’s best friends 
“ Then welcome each ichull 
TImt inrns oaith’s smoothness rough 


Each sting that bids— nor sit nor 
stand, but go.” 

V ■( ^ 

What we call « evil ” and dread is, says the auHior of « Alice 
in Wonderland,” tho word « Im ” Bpohed backwards. It is often 
said that the danger of the present ago is that, in the midst of its 
commerce and industry, money-making and money-grabbing, po- 
litiop and votes, honours and dignities, it is apt to forget that, not 
hoppinoss but a higher mm, fliat of life through love, is tho gospel 
for man. « Tlioro is one thing that can never turn into suffering, 
and that is tho good wo have done,” because, « an not of goodness 
is of itself always an act of happiness.” That is tho keynote of 
modem oiviHsation, in witness whereof stand out the lives of men 
like Howard and Clark and women like Elizabeth Ery and 

Florence Nightingale. 

^ ^ 


We are all thinking of and discussing the question of religions 
and moral instruotion in our schools. Hero is an opportunity for tho 
schoolmaster. How many of our teachers, I should Uke to kuo;?, 
Lavo taken up this story of the Trieste and the Lowther Eange and 
turned it to use by teaching their pupils the lesson of love, of ser- 
vice, of duty, and Kfe spent to relieve distress ? Our young 
hare caught up the story in ther own crude way as ^ey ^^e re ^ 
it in the papers, but, not until it is developed on nght J ' 
lighted up With its gleam of sunshine, can it impress and 6 

a young imnd to bo gentle, cqi^rteous, and nnselfish. 
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But T^ether we be young or old, the story must live in our 
memories to teach us that we are only then happy when we seek 
the happiness of others, that our character only then grows when 
We are least occupied with ouiselves and our own petty interests. 
We must culriyate what the great divine Ohalmers called “ expulo 
rive power of a new afEectdon,’* loving the good if we would sWn 
the evil, living for our follows and serving them, and, above all, 
sacrificing ourselves to help the needy, relieve the sufEering, and 
help to the beat of our powers, all good and generous causes, 
which seek to uplift humanity. AU of us, high or low, can do 
that. God teaches us the lesson every moment. 

But, because we are apt to be listless, lie sends now' and then 
His more vivid lessons like those of the Lowther Range. Some 
years ago humble men, soldiers, fell in to meet Inevitable death 
on the deck of the Birlenhead as quietly as they would have fallen 
in on a parade,” and they ** did die accordingly with impassive 
calmness.” To-day the tragedy is repeated in the person of the 
second officer of the Lowther Range. 

# « ^ # 

These lives seem to us little, because they do not 
places, but, humble as they are, their acts of love and 
duty serve to light our path and hearten us with hope 
tion to be unselfish and loving. They are among 
ments of the humanities.” As Buddha said : — 

“ Not by floweis oi sandal powder, 

Not by Music's heavenly stiain, 

Is the soul’s true worship rendeicd ; 

Useless are these things and vain ; 

But the In other and the Bistei, . 

Man devout and holy, 

Pure in life, in duty failhfiil, 

They perform the worship tiul^ " 

** In duly faithful.” That is thy motto and messago, Lowther 
Range ! Thy name be imperishable, and thy men be among the 
lights of men ! 


adorn high 
devotion to 
and aspira- 
“ the monu- 
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A SUNSET TOUCH. 

Of all the healthy ways of recreating ourselves in the evening 
after a day’s hard work none conunends to me as co mm union with 
sunset touches. Nature^ then, revealing herself on the cerulean sky 
and disporting with the changing clouds and golden rays of the Sun, 
is often at her best, and seems to provide a most invigorating tonic 
for the mind and heart of man. Poets and prophets have never 
tired of chanting the glories of sxmset. Heade.s of Wordsworth 
hug to the bosom his sweet sonnet recording his impressions and 
inspiration of the beauteous and calm evening which he witnessed 
from the beach of Oalais — ^when to him << the holy time was quiet as 
a nun breathless with adoration.” Browning has adored a last 
remains ” of the setting Sun, and Emerson, the mystic, bids us 
open our eyes to know what << rainbows teach and sunsets show.” 

* ¥ IP 

In the morning the Sun rises with glowing splendour— life is 
before him and he paces up to dispel the mists of night. During 
the day he is hard at work. But as the shades of evening approach 
and life is about to close upon him, he seems to gather all his 
rays into a gentle fold and the very clouds and the blue of the sky 
join with him in preaching to us by symbols and signs the holi- 
ness of life and the immortality of the soul. I do not wonder 
then, that Francois Millet drew the best of his pictures in that 
sight of sunset, when Nature calls man to kneel before His Qod 
and pray before retiring to his rest for the night. 

# # fr 

Of such a cameo of evening let me here record. It was about 
the beginning of October last. Q%e preceding months had seen 
the earsh refreshed by a seasonable rainfall. As I was walking 
along the Back Bay shore, eyeing the changing features of the 
sky and waiting for some scene of beauty reaching the soul and 
leading to composure and exmobling harmony,” I saw the Sun 
stand out on the horizon like a ball of fire. In front of Mm lay 
the water of the Bay stretched out like a carpet of blue. The sky 
overhead was clear with here and there a star peeping out, wait- 
ing for the darkness of the night to make it clearly visible. On 
the setting Sun’s right, all along Ms line, there was a dark cloud 
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spread out like a mdp, with tha solar afays refledted from its left 
and gi-ving a golden, not silver, lining to its top. 

* p *• 

It was a gorgeous scene ! And as its impression gained on 
my eyes, entered my mind, and slowly sank into heart, the Soul 
within burst out with the prayer of the tTpanishads and joined by 
the beloved companion of my walks I exclaimed : — 

0 God of our Fathers, Supreme Soul, "Nourishor” that 
Thou art, take me behind this mystery. "Why hidest thou ? Thy 
face behind this “ brilliant disc of the Sun ” ? Bemove the Veil, 
and admit me to see the Sun of Suns behind this Sun, who is Thy 
handiwork, that 1 may see the light that is Qhmth, Love, Life 
Eternal. 

« * « ^ ^ 

These lines of the Ishopanishad, which I had read before, 
stood out before my friend and mo in all their majesty — we had 
never before understood how they focussed the might of man's soul : 

0 Joy I tbat in onr embers 

Is something that doth live * 

« * *■ n 

But this sunset touch wos to us a sermon from God Himself. 
The Sun standing so close to the dark cloud hang[ing on the hoix- 
non with a golden lining on bis top, reflected from the solar rays— ■ 
is it not a picture of man's life ? Life has its lights and diades— 
its clouds of sorrow and suffering, ite joys and sunshine. That 
dark cloud is representativG of our life ; we are born to work, to 
stmggle i and endure in darkness j but out of darkness oome's 
light. Hence the saying eveiy cloud has its silver hmng. jWea- 

sure palls ; luxury weakens 5 enjoyment debases. It is working, 
serving, struggling and, if need be, suffering that rear manhood 
and lead to greatness. Welcome adversity and affliction— toe 
cross of Christ, the burden of Buddha, and the patience and faith 
of Tukaram, for what appears a cloud has its golden lining an 
in ns is Go'd as the Sun was near the cloud : 

Sr?r ^TRTf ^ ^ ’Tfur 'sirffTcff I 

« 

That should be the song of life, for. 

« Be the day weary or he the day loog, 

At last it nngetb to eveDsong." 
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Ser-mon pfcached on the 1st day of the Annhersary, 1910, hy the 
lion. Sir N, G Chandabathar. 

B[ov 7 others are feeling on an oecassion, like this, when we are 
celebrating the anniversary of oar Samaj, I do not know. But 
speaking for mj'self I look upon this celebration as the best time 
for renewing the events of the past, and to draw from them the 
hope and inspiration, to revivify ourselves, for on r work in the 
fatnre On an occasion like this one cannot bat bring before his 
mind a vision of the past and ask himself the question what has 
the Lord taught him in these days when we are celebrating the an- 
niversary of the Sama] I do not know what your experience in 
^ this respect is. But speaking for myself, I say it deliberately with 
the long experience that I have of this Church, and the responsibihty 
and the weight that may attach to my words, that I thank Gkid 
that I live in an age, which is distinguished for the straggle that 
is going on all around, for the betterment of humanity and that I 
am born in a country, in which this straggle is getting keener day 
by day and what is more that I am a member of the jSamaj, an un- 
worthy member it may be, which has taken and is taking its full 
share in this straggle. I thank G-od for the age I live in because 
it IS an age not of the hero, not of the saint, but of poor average 
commonplace man, an age, in which literature, statesmanship and, 
the resources, which the accumulated experience of ages have 
made available to us, are aU devoted towards making the life of 
the ordinary man as musical and rhythmical as it could be made* 
This IS an age of democracy, the age for men like you and me and 
not of heroes and of saints. It is we who are the heroes of this 
age and the sound of the age, to sum it up, is the worship of the 
ordinary citizen, the man like you and me and the struggle of the 
age 13 to make him more capable day by day for the performance 
of his various duties. In the Bhagwad Gita, Shii Krishna has 
said that when religions decay, God takes birth ages after ages 
to renovate and purify them. If great men are to appear m this 
world let them appear ; that does not concern me. If God is to 
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come into the world let Him oome when He likes ; Hia appaaranoe 
will not distorb me. What concerns me is the lot of the ordinary 
man — not a saint but a sinner. Sinning has its tragedies, no 
doubt, but it has its poetry as well. It is the privilege and the 
prerogative of the ordinary man to support his father, mother, 
sister, wife and children and live the life of a householder, strug- 
gUng on his way, battling with temptations. It is of such a man, 
of such a straggle that the poets of the day are singing and not of 
your saint or great msn, the one in a million. It is for the sake of 
the average man that Buddha gave up hearth, home and wife, de- 
voted himself to the cause of religion. And does not our Tokaram 
too sing of the average mxn’s troubles, his trials and temptations ? 
And is not his message to us one of cheerfulness and hope ? I do 
not know much about Q-od’s appearance amongst us in the future ; 
but I know that God always has been with the sinner and is with 
ns even now If we will but cease to be prosaic and ordinary in 
our concepfaLons of life for a while and open our eyes, and try to go 
to the root of things, and put some poetry into what we see, we 
cannot fail to see that the lot of humanity in general is much 
brighter and happier, than what we ordinarily conceive it to be. 


There are some amongst us who mourn the fortunes of Lidia 
and say that we are going down in the scale of notions What 
they say may be true or false, right or wrong. But I thank God 
that I am born in this country, the birth-place of different religion e 
and the witness of their struggles. And when I think of those 
ancients who lived in this country and soared in the regions of 
moral and mental heights, who meditated on the problems of life 
and death and also sang of the beauties and horrors of Nature, 
and also of the mighty rivers like the Ganges, the Jamnna and the 
Narbada that water it, and of the mountain Himalaya, 
heights, the poet’s imaginations have made the abodes of Gods 
themselves ; when I think of aU this, I thank God, that I am born 
in India It may be that we have gone astray from tho path 
chalked out for us by the ancient Sages and it may be that we 
have fallen from our spiritual elevation. Fallen as we may e, 
see about me signs that show that we are moving onward, slowly 
it is true, but peacefully and harmoniously. My hope for you restt 
in some institution, from which you could draw impulses from T 
to day, and which would be like loadstar to 7 

it If it is a reUgious institution or a church so much the better, , 
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it is religion that will make or mar yon as you choose. Tour con- 
nection with a church or a religion always keeps before your mind 
the question “ Whence I came and who am I ” ; and your constant 
meditation upon it, in the long run helps you to realize the truth 
that there is but one God and ther^ore one Humanity. And this 
truth when once it is realized by you, makes you humble in spirit, 
and you feel that your connection with your church imposes certain 
responsibiUties upon you This leads to self-introspection and you 
ask yoursdres the question “ what have I done in the past to serve 
my church or the society to which I belong.” Ton perhaps feel 
that your past has been ail wasted and that you have thrown so 
many opportunities of doing good, or serving others, and that 
taken as a whole your past hfe has been a dismal failure To such 
men, these celebrations have a message to give. They toll them 
that life is not gone, they bid them to be of good cheer and to re- 
fresh themselves for work, by imbibing some of the enthusiasm 
that characterises these celebrations. We are all children of God, 
and if some of us have failed in their duty in the past and neglect- 
ed their opportunities, if they will but sincerely repent and throw- 
ing themselves on the mercy of God, moke an effort to do as faith- 
fully as they can, their alloted task, God will not fail to ^ve the 
requisite strength to carry the struggle onwards, and make of you 
and me altogether new men. When you have once strengthened 
yourselves with this faith, then, ^rorry, care, trial and temptations 
of the world will all vanish and there will dawn upon you, all of a 
sudden, a gleam of light Divine. Who amongst us is hero, who 
has not to hang down his head in these days of anniversary cele- 
brations for sins of omission and commission done by him in the 
years that are past ? A Marathi poet, who was also a saint, calls 
one, who always talks of the past and dwells on it, a learned fool 
( <1^ )• I sorry I cannot snbsoribe to the saint’s opinion. 

He who draws upon the past for lessons for his present and future 
guidance is certainly not a learned fool but on the contrary a very 
wise man indeed ^ The vision of the past is not to be invoked to 
npologiso for our inaction and weakness, but to bring before onr 
TYiintla a picture of what we have done and in what we have failed, 
A writer in a newspaper has recently said that the Prarthana 
gamaj is dead. I do not know in what sense the writer has used 
his words, but if by death ho means that the gamaj to-day is not as 
active as it was when first formed and that therefore it has beguii 



to languish, my reply to him is that every institniion has to pass 
through various stages of transition and the inactivity of the 
Samaj in certain matters to-day, is not a sign of exhan&tion, but is a 
uitness of the ^faot' that the elements that were once opposed to the 
Samai being converted to its side, its activities in certain direc- 
tions have come to a natural stop. There was a time in the history 
of the Samai when our weekly services were thinly attended and the 
bonohes in this hall used to bo practicably empty. Bui can any one 
looking at tho large audience before me this evening composed 
mostly of outsiders men who are in no woy connected with this 
church, ovcopt by tho common bond of similar aspirations, and 
amongst whom I seo many who belong to a different faith, that 
the Prarthana Samaj is dead ? 

The Samaj was founded in Bombay in 1867 by a band of 
some 15 or 20 souls, men in no way oast in heroic moulds, it is 
true, but men imbued with a high sense of duty and inspiring 
principles <^aite conscious of their own unworthiness bat roahsing 
their responsibility and doing their best to discharge it according 
to their hghts and opportunitios. The Samaj, as it is to-day, is the 
legacy of these oarnost souls to us their unworthy successors. And 
although they are long since dead, they must be watching over us 
this evening in spirit, and the message of these men who founded 
our church to us their successors is ** Devote the best that is in you 
to the service of your Samaj ” These men have sown tho Seed of 
simplioity, of faith, of steadfastness of purpose, of service of God 
and men, and it is for us to water it for tho sake of those who will 
come after us. And India ivill not have to wait long to leach her 
spiritual elevation, if we will but contribute our share of work, to 
the building of the edifioe broad-based on faith in God and love 
for man. 



HE LIGHTENS 0UR BURDENS. 


The Third sermon delioeredby Si> Natayaniao Chnndavarhar 
an Tukaram’s abhtng lohich begins with the lines : 

( Wereyer I go, Thou art with mo ). 

On the last occasion I tried to explain the thought contained 
in the first two lines of this hymn. There the relation established 
between God and Man was that of Master and Seryant ; the law 
ruhng man was that of obedience To-day let us fix our attention 
on the next two hues of the hymn, which bring us to another re- 
lation between God and Man-— the relation of Oompanlon. When 
we walk along the path of life, Thine is our support ; and Thou 
enablest mo to carry my burden with ease,'' Hero God changes 
from Master to Companion. Mark the suocessiye changes of the 
relation. We start in life with God as our Master ; we begin by 
obeying Him j His will is our law 3 and soon the Master deyelops 
for ns into our friend as we go on serying Him ; and the Master 
and Servant begin to bo familiar ; and the Master stoops to serve 
the Seryant There are two ways of enjoying this hymn — one as a 
piece of poetry ; the other as a text of the true philosv/phy of life. 
A good poem is that in which the thought moves fiom lino to lino 
and oanies the reader forward until when you get to the last hne 
you feel a^ if you have been borne aloft to the summit of a hill 
with a cool breeze freshening your face and new life is put into 
you Good poetry is best enjoyed when we hear it recited by one 
who has caught its spirit. Gladstone who constantly read Words- 
worth felt uplifted in soul when he heard recited the poet's sonnet 
on Loudon as seen one mormng from Westminister Bridge. Bright 
learnt to appreciate Tennyson's Miud when ho heard it read aloud. 
The nectar of Tukaram's hymns is shed for us when they are sung; 
ftTid of tbiH hymn it is especially true. It has no falls — ^line rises 
upon lino, thought grows with t’’ ought, and the poet pictures to us 
pur God changing from Master into f^end, Teacher, Lover until 
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at last Ms cotapanionslrip turns BSm into our very being That is 
pMlosophy because true poetry is also true philosophy The poet 
is the seer because he is the revealer of life, Ms indght brings 
home to ns the fixed realities. 


The flgnre of speech borrowed by Tukaratn, is from our act of 
walking. Life he compares to a joarney on a foot along a path of 
wild and waste, to reach some desired destination a long way off. 
To get to it we Imre to tmdge on with the load of onr belongings 
on onr head or backs bearing cold and heat and hnnger if need be. TMs 
figure of speech is common with ns in speaking of life and its 
troubles. But I ran lure to think that Tukaram had in mind she 
pilgrims of the time to Pandhaipnr in developing Ms thought. 
Those were dajs when travelling was not easy. The pilgrim had 
to cover miles of travel before he conld reach Ms Pandhari, bear 
many hardships, and yet what kspt his heart up was the name of 
Ms God. and Ms ardent desire to be there He felt God travelled 
with Mto to take Mm to Ms home. And we are all pilgrims on 
tMs earth. We axe all marcMng and our Ufo is a walking. I 


know of notMng so suggestive for the growth of our character as 
a walking exercise. Gymnastics, cricket, lawn-tennL, golf have 
undoubtedly their own virtues hut the virtues are partial. A good 
walk, as Leslie Stephen wrote once is an ideal exercise for mans 


body, mind, and soul. With the sky hanging over head, making 
pietores out of its blue and its cloud, for your delectation, with 
the earth spread beneath your feet like a carpet of various colours, 
with the open Mr invigorating you, with scene after scene ohan^ng 
to dol’ght your eye, you move on and if yon are alone, 
you are able to move within your soul and then, then it 
is that your soul feels the companionship of God. If you have a 
friond beside you, talk with him adds to the pleasure j and you 
are able to cover miles of distance without marking time or feeling 
tired But walking merely for exercise is good but to make it 
yield its rich reward, it must be taken with an aim to visit some 
place of interest or to see the sights of nature around and over you 
as you walk In that case it becomes bracing both for body and 
mind Equally life is a walking, a journey and we must have « 
fnond to talk to if we wish to forgot its tedium and the fa 

Mia 0 time walk h »pl to b»me a S'mJ mmo 

we have to walk alone and we have not learnt to 

lor oamoi™. life ia Hko omlldaB for I*™”' 
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Our oharaoter day by day by exercising ourselves in our duty as wo 
exerdse the body by walking. Life is a like journey — and its 
sorrows, its misfortunes, its vioissitades, its temptations are the 
load we carry. And just as when we journey on foot, it is good to 
hare a friend with us to whom we can talk, and to whom we can 
turn to lighten our load and help u<> when we are tired, so in life 
we need the help and oomfort and companionship of wife, children, 
friends, society and so forth But these can stand by ns and walk 
with us up to a certain point Alone man or woman is bom ; 
alone man or woman has to struggle, work, and suffer and think j 
alone he dies. When we retire for the night, then is it that we 
feel how we have to fall back upon our own individual selves for 
strength. And yet not alone > Barthly companions in the shape 
of husband, wife, children, fnends are not our only oompamons. 
There is One who seeketh us, whispereth to us and is our hiding 
place the hidden of the heart- the still small voice with- 

in Hence said the Homan " Never less alone than when alone.” 
Bunng this blessed season of Ohristmas let us join our Christian 
fnends and think for instance of one of the last acts of Ohnst 
Jesus before he was cruoided. He was with the multitude ; he 
preached ; aud then with his twelve disciples left ; and there from 
among them he selected three ; went to a mountain, left them also 
after asking them to pray and watch nntil his return He retired 
to a solitary place and there prayed to His Father. There is a 
lesson for ns in this selective process. To be able to work with 
and for our fellows we must seek inspiration and grow from within 
Arif} growth from within means walking with God, feeling ffis 
i'OUch, realising His presence and communing with Him and feelmg 
ourselves with the spirit of what the Bible speaks of as tbe Holy 
Ghost and the Upanishads term ® must live among 

onr people, move with our fnends, share their joys and sorrows-- 
but to do that well we must feel that above them all is One who is 
constantly with us and that He is the lightener of our Life s 
Sorrows and Burdens Tukaram mixed with people performed 
kirtans and preached ; hut there was never a day without retire- 
ment on his part to the MU at Dehu for there he could speak to 
His God eye to eye, ear to ear, spirit to spirit and from thence ho 
marched on in life and with God. That constant companion thus 
sought iu communion walks with us every moment in the daUy 
struggle of life ; and sorrow, difficulties, misfortunes fall into 



t^eirproper place not as punislunent but as cbasteuers. The jroke 
ol'life becomes easy ; dufy is no longer drudgeiy bat wears the 
aspect of dignify ; life becomes lore because 6bd is 
Lore. And with Him abiding with os and we abiding in 
Him every moment of life's passage with ifs changing scenes or 
dull monotony becomes a moment of joy because of its peace. 
Hence said Christ. "Coma untome all ye that labour and are 
heavy-laden and I will give you rest. Tahe my yoke upon you 
and learn of mo. For I am meek and lowly in heart and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls. For my yoke is easy and my bmden is 
light. " A'n d so also God proclaims in the Bhagawad Gita : 

^ srsT I er? ^ w 

That is the true soluiion of life-walk with God j commune with 
him and in the world— the earth of sorrows and drudgery— you 
find a new world revealed, a living world where sorrow is not 
sorrow but becomes delight; drudgery passes from dullness into 
freshness, sanctified by the inward happiness created for us by 
God's Company ; and all burdens become blessings, because he 
nerves our spirit withiu to bear them ivith ease. Blessed are those 
who see this and know it— more blessed still who realise it by ot- 
perience, for this companionship of God can be realised only by 
experience. 
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^ 3T5»mlfr n » 

The bliss, the reaKty are for those who are the doors of the 
doctrine, not the scoffers, the doubters and pleasure-hunters. 



t,©YE, THE PRmeiPLE ©F UFE. 

8T?^ 31^ ifsr pjNrqrs? i 

SITTO# II 

It is sud of Napolean Bonaparte that he was once asked by a 
friend as what was the secret of ths influence and the mastery, 
which he exercised over every one with whom ho came in contact. 
His friend said ■ Ton not only are feared, respected and obeyed 
by the army you command and the people you role but that you 
are able to exercise an influence of a moat dominating character 
over consnmmate pohticians and diplomats who happen to come 
before you. "Wnat may be the secret of it ! Napolean’s answer 
was given in one word With a grave countenance he said, '‘Re- 
serve, Sir, it IS reserve.'’ To a great extent this is true. The 
man, who is of many words, who is frank and gives out his heart, 
you trust, you love j but he is not a man whom you conflde in 
with your secrets or wish to be by your side in case of emergen- 
cies or to whom you look up. 

There is a higher kind of reserve than that of Napolean. His 
reserve and calmness were those of a man who felt that he was 
born to conquer others and to role over them. It was inspired by 
a desire for power and glory. But there is another kind of reserve 
of men who are calm, quiet, loving , who have all the strength of 
a lion but are yet as gentle as a lamb , who are loth to proclaim 
their personal misfortunes and afflictions, to the world but, on the 
contrary, are able and wilhng to take upon themselves the burdens 
of the world and to infuse patience and peace wherever they go. 
Such are the saints and the heroes. What is it that makes them 
such ? 

We are let into the secret by the dbJianga of Tukaram which . 
we have onng just now. Tukaram gives in it his experience. He 
says that it was by walking with G-od that he became able to see 
him more and more eveiywhere in ths world ; that not only his 
burdens were hghtened, but light began to smile on him , that as 
he contemplated God and prayed to Him, he felt divine irradiation 
m his heart and he becamediold of speech, that he could not rest 
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till be spoke about God to otbe» asking them to lire in obedience 
to Him, to live with bim at all times ; that this divine presence in 
Ms heart removed all his doubts and inspired him to right conduct. 
It revealed to him more and more the love of God so that the 
world became to him as if every bnman being in it stood for him 
ns brother or sister. Hot only the world of men, but the whole 
universe appeared to him as the garment of God's holiness. * 

Is this a mere sentiment which Tnkaram tries to bring to our 
minds ? The world has gone on full of its distmcrions of creed 
and race, and one nation warring against another ; it has been 
full of jealousy, envy, competition ; and a few years ago we were 
seriously told that in this world might was right and that evolu- 
tion consisted in the survival of those who were the fittest for the 
btrnggle. Bat happily the world is again coming to its own and 
the voice of God is asserting itself. The keynote of modem civi- 
lisation forcing itself upon the minds of all, in the religious world 
as also in the world of politics, is that each soul, each human be- 
ing, has its own intrinsic worth and must be Qie object of our sym- 
pathy, care and support ; the ancient idea of Government which 
looked to humanity in the masses has lost its force and man indivi- 
dually is coining to be regarded as a member of an organism the 
gniding pnnciple of which ought to be love. What statesmen is 
there who in his deliberations in the senate or in his harangnes on 


the platform .will dare to say that it was not his duty to do some- 
thing to help the straggling man or to save the starving man. It 
is true that this ideal of the brotherhood of man has not been rea- 
lised in practice. Bui none can deny that a distinct step has been 
gained in the recognition that the weak and the sofEeiing poor 
ought not to be left to themselves, but that those, who are more 
fortnnatdy arcuinstanced, have a duty to the poor and the miserable 
It is this principle which recognises that every human being 

must be regarded as worthy in the eyes of God and man ; that is 

gradually coming to regulate all our actions and i^txtahons. 
Hence onr hosjntals, orphanages and other pMlanthroinc 
tions. Do not therefore be led away by those who tell yon » 

thi-! is a mere sentiment and that those who speak of love as me 
key-note of modem civilisation are ® “ and 

even scientists have now modified thmr theory of ^ 

they have begun to say that the fittest to survive are too 

show the greatest sympathy and love and all altmis c w 
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And this is what our own h.earfc teaches us The characters, 
which we admire and worship, are not the nch who will do nothing 
for the poor, nor the selfish who are full of thdr caste and race, 
prejudices, hut men lite Bright or Gladstone, who always felt that 
the loye of God was beaming through the world, and that the 
JftT'igftTis of it were aU brothers who owed a duty to each other. It 
is this which all the saints and prophets have preached from times 
immemorial ; that it is love which keeps men together ; and that 
race or caste distinctions and jealousies were merely barriers in the 
way of its fuller and fuller manifestation. Oh ' God, bless us with 
love so that by means of it, we may remove all these barriers and 
steadily march on so that the world will be full of love We aU of 
us have an instinctive faith that some day such a millennium will 
come ; but it is to come through individual efforts , and each one 
can try to hasten its advent Each one of us must exemplify love 
in his own life. We must walk with God and then every human 
being will stand for us as our brother or sister as it did to Tuka- 
ram. We must meditate and pray to God in solitude and then, 
when we come back into the world, we wiU be able to read God in 
the face of everybody. The idea of God and his love will domi- 
nate our every sentiment, our every impulse. 

And in the truth, love is the highest and deepest reality in life. 
As Sir Walter Scott has said . — 

*( In peace, love tunes the shepherd’s reed ; 

' • In war, he mounts the warrior’s steed 5 

In balk in gay attire is seen ; 

In hamlets, dances on the green. 

Love rules the court, the camp, the grove. 

And men below, and saints above ; 

Eor love is heaven and heaven is love *’ 

A child must have love, a man must have lore. Without 
love the world will not go on ; it is by i<3 means that we hve and 
grow. It is true we are of ren tempted to fed jealous of one 
another, to quarrel with one another, but after all it is love which 
heals. When we are so tempted we ought always to pray to God 
and if wo do so, God will soften our hearts, and clear oui vision 
so that wo would be able to see the spark of dinno light, the im- 
pulse of goodness that exists in all and which it is which unites us 
to each other and to God. Howsoever weak and poor a man's out 
ward life might appear, the dinmty in man is m&dc manifest when- 
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ever an appeal is made to it. Whenever we hear a saint stand up 
and tell us to worship God, to speak the truth, to be good and 
pure and to love all, do not his words find a response in the hearts 
of everybody ? Has not the worst sinner occasionally a conscious- 
ness that ho does not belong to this earth, that he is not earthly 
hut that he comes from another world and that his home is there. 

Develop this divine light, tdiis consciousness by walking with 

God. This 18 Tufcaram’s message to us. It is a truth which all 
poets and seers have ever recognised Love and the capacity of 
the human heart for it is infinite. As Shakespeare has put it in the 
mouth of his Juliet, every one of us can say : 

“ My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 

My love as deep ; the more I give to thee, 

The more I have, for both are infimte.” 

We find the Upanishads preach love, the Gita preaches love, 
the Bible preaches love, the Koran preaches love. The voice of all 
the religions tells us * Love and develop the sentiment of love, 
moke it the guiding principle of hfe, feel that you are children of 
God and that it is the piivilege of all to bask in the snnshine of 
God’s love Realise, in shorty that God walks with ns and we 
walk with Him. 




